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No.  1. 

i.    Political  Divisions: 

XT  is  proposed,  in  this  Number  of  the  Appendix,  to  giYe  some  ad* 
ditional  particulars,  regarding  the  Political  Divisions  of  Scotland^ 
as  there  are  several  others,  besides  those  already  enumerated  in 
Chapter  L,  which  may,  without  impropriety,  be  included  under  the 
lead  Politkalf  namely,  those,  1.  of  a  Legal— 2.  of  a  Military — and^ 
3.  of  a  Financial  nature.  There  are  also  some  divisions  of  a  mis« 
tellaneous  description^  which  may  be  alluded  tc^  tinder  this  head; 

Legal  Divisions* 

This  branch  may  be  subdivided  into  two  headsi  I .  Of  the  re<^ 
spective  sheriffdoms,  for  the  general  administration  of  justice,  the 
Judges  of  which  are  stationary,  or  resident  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 2.  Of  the  Justiciary  Courts,  for  the  more  effectual  sup* 
Sression  of  crimes,  and  for  the  decision  albo  of  some  civil  causes, 
le  Judges  of  wlidch  ate  ambulatory,  and  make  their  circuits  at 
particular  periods. 

Sheriffdoms^ 

These,  although  generally  defined  by  counties,  are  not  necessa- 
rily  limited  to  one,  there  being  some  instances  in  which  one  she- 
riffdom extends  over  two  counties*  Each  of  the  Sherifis-depute 
have  at  least  one  Substitute,  who  resides  eoni^tantly,  and  givea 
judgment  in  all  causes  that  come  before  hipoi ;  btrt  his  decision  is 
liable  to  review  by  the  Sheriff- depute,  and  the  Superior  Courts. 
Several  of  them  have  two  or  more  substitutes,  where  the  counties 
are  extensive  and  populous,  or  much  detached  one  place  from 
another.  In  the  following  Table  is  inserted,  1.  The  counties  com- 
posing Sheriffdoms ;  2<  The  number  of  Sherii& -depute  j  3.  Their 
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Ralariea ;  4.  Number  of  Substitutes ;'  5.  Square  miles  of  territoiy*: 
and,  6.  Number  of  people  under  Che  respective  jurisdictions. 


TaUe  of  Shm 


Aberdeen... 

Argyle 

Ayr 

Banff. 

Berwick 


Caithness 

Clackmauoan  &  Kinross 

Durnrries 

Dunbarton 

Ed  iob  urgh 

Elgin  and  Nairn 

Fife_ 

Haddington 

Kincardine ,..,. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Lanark 

Linlithgow. „ „. 

Orkney  and  Zetland.... 

Pe  ebl  es 

Perth. 


Renfrew. _ 

Ross  and  Cromarty... 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk - 

Stirling 

Sutherland 

Wigton 


33 


Total 30    10.600    42   30,238  l.TOj.fiSfl 


135,07; 

85,585 

36,662 
80,779 
12,033 
23,419 
12,016 
6y,960 
24,189 

14S,60: 
36,3.'>ci 

101,272 

107,264 
31,164 
78,336 
27,439 
33,681 

191,752 
19,451 
46,153 
9,935 

135.093 
92.596 
60,83^ 
37,230 
5,889 
53,174 
23,62; 
26,S9t 


Besides  tlie  sheriffdoms  of  counties,  which,  in  a  larger  sense,  in-' 
elude  all'the  towns  or  cities  within  them,  there  are  some  instanci's, 
of  the  power  of  a  Sheriff,  being  vested  in  the  Magistracy  of  some 
of  the  larger  towns,  such  as  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  But  un- 
less it  be,  \w  deterniining  civil  causes  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
in  petty  th^s^,  and  in  matters  of  tlie  police,  it  is  rare  that  tHe  Ma- 
gistracy of  any  town,  exercise  the  high  autborities  of  a  Slierifl*,  iiv 
criminal  trials. 
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'  The  Justiciary  Circuit  Courts* 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Session,  and  the  High  Court  of  J^i^- 
ticiary,  sit  at  Edinburgh,  as  permanent  seats  a£  ciril  and  crimi* 
Da]  justice,  to  which  all  Scotland  is  amenable;  but  to  facilitate, 
the  distribution  of  justice  in  the  more  remote  parts,  there  are 
three  Circuit  Courts  of  Justiciary,  which  go  twice  in  the  year,- 
namely,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  during  the  vacation  of  the 
Supreme  CivH  Court  of  Session,  of  which  the  Lords  of  Justi-* 
ciary  are  also  members. 

1.  The  South  Circuit,  which  sits  at  Jedburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Ayr. 

2.  The  West  Circuit,  which  sits  at  Stirling,  Glasgow,  and  In* 

verary.* 

3.  The  North  Circuit,  which  sits  at  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  In* 

vemessi 

Two  Judges  are  named  to  each  Circuit ;  but  one  can  do  the  dutyJ 

The  criminals  from  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Sel- 
kirk, and  Peebtes,  are  tried  at  Jedburgh. 

The  criminals  from  the  counties  of  Dumfries  and  Kirkcud- 
bright,  are  tried  at  Dumfries. 

The  ci^iininals  from  the  counties  of  Wigton  and  Ajrr,  are  tried 
ti  Ayr." 

The  criminals  from  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and 
DunbartoA;  sit  Glasgow : — From  Argyll  and  Bute  shires,  at  In- 
terary : — And  from  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Kin- 
ross, and  Clackmannan,  at  Stirling. 

The  criminals  from  the  Counties  6f  Perth,  Angus,  and  Fife; 
at  Perth :— From  Kincardine,  Abei'deen,  and  B^nff  shires,  at 
Aberdeen  :' — And  from  Elgin,  Nairn,  Inverness,  and  the  other 
notthem  counties,  at  Inverness. 

The  criminals  from  the  counties  of  Haddington  and  Edin- 
burgh; being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  tried  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Justiciary  Loi^ds,  while  on  the  respective  Circuits,  judge  like- 
wise in  crvil  causes,'  in  cases  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts. 

2.  Military  Divisions* 

The  country  is  at  present  divided  into  Military  Departments^ 
under  the  respective  Generals,  subject  to  af  Commander  in  Chiefj 
But  these  arrangements  depend  so  much  on  contingent  circum- 
stances, and  exigencies  that  alter  from  time  to*  time,  as  must 
render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  only  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  in  every  county  a  Lord-' 
Lieutenant,  acting  under  his  Majesty,  to  direct  the  internal  ope- 
ration of  the  Defence  act,  and  to  enforce  the  regulations  respect-' 
ing  the  militiay  both  general  and  local.  This  is  a  new  feature  in 
the  policy  of  Scotland,  adopted  from  England ;  as,  excepting  in 
very  peculiar  cases,  Lord-Lieutenants  were  but  rarely  appoint- 
ed, till  the  militia  was^  estobHshed  in  Scotlflnd.r 
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3.  Financial  Divisions, 


These  relate  either  to  the  Customs  or  to  the  Excisp. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  Land'   ^ 
limits  of  each  of  the  ports  in  Scotland,  where  a  CustomJimisa 
is  established,  with  references  to  the  limits  on  the  map. 

(A)  Dimhar. — From  the  water  or  river  Tyne,  in  East  Lotkian, 
inclusive,  on  the  north,  to  the  place  called  the  Bound  Road  od 
the  south. 

(B)  Prestimpans. — From  the  burn  called  Frigote-burn  on  the 
west,  to  the  river  Tyne  on  the  east. 

(C)  Leiih. — From  Uie  Frlgote-burn  on  the  east,  to  Cramond 
Water  on  the  west. 

(D)  Borronmlotinness. — From  the  west  side  of  Cramond  water, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Fortii ; 
and  from  the  east  side  of  the  Newpans  of  KincaTdine  to  Donney 
Point,  on  the  north  side  f^  the  Firth  of  Forth,  near  Aberdour. 

(E)  Grangemouih — From  the  east  side  of  Avon  water,  along 
the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to  the  east  sida 
of  the  Newmill  burn,  or  Fow  of  Higgin's  N'ojIc,  and  along  the 
I'orth  and  Clyde  Canal,  from  the  eastern  extremity  thereof,  to 
Auchensterry  drawbridge,  near  Kilsyth. 

(F)  AHoa. — From  the  east  side  of  the  Newmill  burn,  or  Ponr 
of  Higgin's  Nook,  alongst  the  shore  oa  the  south  side  of  tho 
Forth,  to  the  bridge  of  Stirling  westward,  and  thence  alongst 
the  north  side  of  tlie  said  river,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Neupans 
of  Kincardine. 

(G)  Kirkaldi/. — From  Donneypoint,  lying  upon  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  near  the  house  of  Donneybriaal,  along  the  coast  of  Fife»    i 
north-eastward  to  Kini^crnigneHS,  or  Point,  near  Largo. 

(H)  Aiislruther. — From  Kingcraigness,  or  Point,  towards  the 
west,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden  towards  the  north. 

(I)  Perth. — From  the  north  pier  of  Perth  directly  south-east, 
to  the  farthest  part  of  the  Pow  of  Lindores,  nn  the  south  side  of 
tlie  rivfcr  Tay,  being  about  seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Perth  ; 
and  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tuy,  oreragainst  the  town 
of  Perth,  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  Pow  called  Pow  Gavie,  a- 
bout  eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Perth. 

(K)  Dundee. — From  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden  alongst  the 
const,  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Tay,  and  from  thence  directly 
over  to  the  lighthouse,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  ;  and  fron* 
thence,  including  the  said  river,  to  Pow-Gavie,  on  the  north 
aide,  and  the  Pow  of  Lindores,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.       ' 

(L)  Montrose. — From  the  lighthouse  of  Tay  on  the  soiUti,  . 
bordering  with  Dundee,  to  a  place  called  the  Tod-head  on  the^  ■ 
north  side  of  Montrose. 

(M)  Aberdeen  {including  Banff.) — From  Tod-head  on  thesouth^ 
to  the  north  part  of  the  harbour  of  Ctdlen  on  the  north. 
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•(N)  /n«»nt€<f.i— -From  a  pkce  called  Port  NockiCy  next  acU 
joining  to  the  town  of  CuUen  on  the  Murray  Firth,  in  a  direct 
line  across  the  said  Firth,  to  the  north  part  of  a  place  called 
Helmsdale  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland. 

(O)  Tkurso.'^-From  Helmsdale  on  the  south,  along  the  coast, 
^including  the  Isle  of  Stroma),  and  along  the  east,  north  an4 
ve&t  coasts,  to  Lochbroom  in  the  West  Highlands. 

(P)  KirkftmlL — From  the  Pentland  Skerries,  round  all  the 
Orkney  Islands,  and  back  to  tho  Pentland  Skerrjies. 

(Q)  Lerwick, — Comprehends  all  the  Shetland  Islands,  together 
with  die  Fair  Isle,  and  the  Isle  of  Foula. 

(R)  Stomofway — The  whole  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  including 
the  countries  called  Lewis  and  Harris,  with  the  small  islands- be- 
longing or  adjoining  thereto ;  also,  the  islands  <^  North  Uisty 
Benbecula,  South  Uist,  Erisea,  and  Barra,  with  the  small  isl^ids 
belonging  to  them,  which  are  all  included  under  the  genera} 
name  of  the  Long  Island ;  together  with  the  islands  of  Sit  Kilda, 
Salisker,  and  Rona. 

(S)  Tobermory. ^ — Comprehends  the  islands  included  in  a  supi> 
^sed  line,  extending  from  Castle  Douart  round  the  south  end 
of  the  Island  of  Mull  to  the  rock  called  Skirrie  Vore,  from 
thence  jto  Duskere,  near  Tiree,  from  thence  to  Hells-Ker  near 
Cana ;  from  Cana  to  Duncan  Point,  on  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  from 
said  Poinc  along  the  coast  of  that  iidand  to  the  Point  of  Mull ; 
from  thence  to  the  Point  of  Arasaig  on  the  Mainland ;  and  a- 
long  the  coast  o^  the  Mainland,  from  Arasaig  to  Loch  Moydart; 
from  thence  to  the  head  of  Loch  Sunart ;  from  thence  to  Ar- 
denri^ler ;  and  from  thence  to  Castle  Duart  on  the  island  of 
Mull. 

(T)  Fore-FFt/^m.-^Extends  in  a  line  from  Fort-Williami, 
south  on  the  Mainland  to  Portnacross,  opposite  to  the  Castle  of 
Eflenstaker ;  thence  west  to  the  Point  of  Ardenridder  ;  thence 
north-east  to  die  head  of  Loch  Sunart ;  thenee  north-west  to  the 
Point  of  Arasaig,  and  north  and  north-west  to  the  Isle  of  Flada- 
luna,  including  the  Ii^Umd  of  Skye,  and  tlie  adjacent  Islands ; 
thence  to  the  hea4  of  Loch  Broom  ;  and  thence  io  Fort>William» 

(V)  Obaru — ^Brom  Oban  aojuthward  along  the  coast  to  the 
Point  of  Bennar ;  thence  round  the  south  and  west  of  Searba ; 
thence  round  Lismore,  and  back  to  Oban. 

(W^  Campbeltormi. — ]Prom  the  Point  of  Barmore  on  Loch- 
fine,  tnrough  the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan,  round  the  Mull  of  Kin- 
^re ;  compliehending  also  the  islands  of  Isla,  Jura,  Colonsay, 
Oronsay,  and  Gigha^  to  the  Bepnan  Point ;  and  thence  to  the 
Point  of  Barmore. 

(X)  Rothesay. — Comprehends  the  whole  county  of  Bute,  yiz^ 
the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Great  and  Little  Combraes. 

(Y)  Glasgcitj04 — From  the  New  Bridge  of  Glasgow  westward 
alm^g  ^e  south  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  to  a  place  called  Bian- 
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tjTe  ;  from  thence  across  the  said  river,  to  the  eastermost  part 
of  the  Quay  of  Dunglas  ;  and  thence  eastward,  along  the  north 
cide  of  the  river  to  the  New  Bridge  of  Glasgow ;  and  up  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  to  Auchentlerrie  Drawbridge,  near  KiUyth. 

(Z)  Po7i.Clafgow.—Ptom  Ulantyre  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Clyde  to  Garvel  Point,  and  across  the  river,  to  the  Hill  of  Ard- 
ntore  ;  thence  east  to  the  Quay  of  Dunglas  (inclusLve)  ;  also  the 
whole  of  Lochfine,  and  the  entrance  thereof,  and  from  the  Point 
called  Ardtamond,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entry  of  Lochhne,  a- 
longst  the  coast ;  extending  from  thence  opposite  to  the  north- 
west and  north-east  part  of  the  Island  of  Bute,  to  tlie  Point  of 
Toward. 

(A  a)  Greenoct. — From  a  Point  called  Gravel  Point,  hetween 
Port-Glasgow  and  Greenock,  on  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Clyde,  to  Largs  on  the  west ;  and  from  thence  directly  across 
the  said  river  to  the  Point  of  Toward,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
said  river  ;  and  from  thence  to  tlie  Point  of  the  Hill  of  Ardmore 
on  the  east,  and  from  thence  directly  across  the  said  river  to  the 
Point  called  Gravel  Point, 

(Bb)  /nine^-Ftom  the  north-east  end  of  the  village  of 
Largs  to  the  Troon  Point. 

(C  c)  Ai/r. — From  the  Troon  Point,  to  the  Sandliouae  in 
Carle  ton  Bay. 

(D  d)  Strijvraer. — From  the  town  of  Stranraer,  by  the  east 
Bide  of  Lochryan,  along  the  shore  to  Sandhouse  in  Carleton  Bay, 
und  on  the  west  side  of  the  Loch,  to  the  Point  of  Cursale.  From 
Port  Spittle  to  the  Point  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway ;  from  the  said 
Point,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Luce,  and  round  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay,  to  the  Bum  of  Gillespie  on  the  east  side  thereof. 

{E  e)  PoTtPatrkk. — From  Corsale  Point  to  the  North,  to 
the  Point  of  Port  Spittle  to  the  South. 

(Ff)  Wiglon. — From  the  Burn  of  Gillespie  on  tlie  west,  round 
lo  Promontory,  called  Burrowhead,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Water 
of  Fleet. 

{G  g)  Kirkcuilbright. — From  the  east  side  of  the  Water  of 
Fleet,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Water  of  Orr. 

{H  h)  Dumfries — From  the  east  side  of  the  Water  of  Orr, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Water  of  .Sarfc. 

Custom- Ho  L'SR,  1 

•^ Editdmrgh,  Dec.  \2,  ih\2.  J 

As  to  the  Excise,  the  principal  division  arises  from  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  LoaJanii  and  the  High/ant/  distillery,  which 
is  not  limited  by  the  prevalence  of  the  two  languages,  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Gaelic,  but  tlie  ijnality  of  the  barley  and  the  bear, 
or  bigg,  these  dii^tncts  respectively  produce ;  a  lower  duly  bemg 
t-xacted  from  the  Higliland  distiller,  owing  to  the  inferior  (juality 
of  the  grain  in  the  more  mountainous  districts.     That  line,  togo- 
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iher  witfa  die  extent  of  the  several  Excise  collections  in.$CG>tland) 
will  appear  from  the  map  that  is  annexed. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Divisions, 

Besides  these  general  and  greater  divisions,  the  country  is 
more  minutely  parcelled  out  into  inferior  districts^  for  the  more 
readily  enforcing  the  Excise  laws,  and  for  enabling  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  to  determine,  with  less  trouble  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  public,  the  causes  that  come  before  them,  in  the  Small- 
Debt  court,  and  various  matters  of  internal  police.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  define  the  limits  of  these;  and  it  is  less  necessary,  front 
the  circumstance,  that  they  are  altered  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
Q^e  may  require. 


^^<%'»%^»<i'%^^<»» 
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Ecclesiastical  Dxv^sions^ 

The  Ecclesiastical  Division  of  Scotland  is  very  different  from 
that  of  counties ;  44  parishes  are  each  of  them  situated  in  two 
different  counties,  and  two  parishes,  viz.  Arngask  and  Logic, 
are  each  of  them  in  part  of  three  counties.  With  the  exception 
of  these,  and  reckoning  the  above  46  in  the  county  in  which  the 
church  is  situated,  Scotland  is  divided  into  S3n[iods  in  the  follow- 
ing order :—   ' 

1.  The  iSynod  of  Lothian  and  Tweepdale.— This  compre- 
hends the  whole  Lothians,  except  one  remote  parish  in  Gala- 
water.  It  also  includes  the  county  of  P^eebles,  or  Tweeddale  ; 
nine  parishes  conterminous  in  Lanarkshire ;  four  in  Stirling- 
shire ;  and  one  in  the  shire  of  Berwick. 

2.  Merse  and  Tiviotbale— comprehends  one  parish  in  the 
ihire  of  Edinburgh,  the  whole  of  Selkirkshire,  and  all  Ber- 
wickshire and  Roxburghshire,  except  one  parish  in  each. 

3.  Dumfries— -comprehends  one  parish  in  Roxburghshire,  the 
whole  of  Dumfries-shire,  and  10  parishes  in  IS^ireudbrightshire* 

4.  Galloway— comprehends  the  remainder  of  Kirkcudbrightr 
shire,  the  whole  of  Wigton,  and  two  parishes  in  Ayrshire. 

5.  Glasgow  and  Ayr, — This  ei^^tensiye  and  very  populous  Sy- 
nod comprehends  all  Ayrshire,  except  two  parishes ;  all  the 

.  diires  of  Renfrew  and  Dunbarton ;  all  Lanarkshire,  except  the 
nine  parishes  united  to  the  Lothian  S3niod,  and  it  includes  nine 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Stirling. 

6.  Perth  and  Stirling — comprehends  the  remainder  of  Stir- 
lingshire, the  whole  of  Clackmannan,  and  65  parishes  in  Perth? 
fhiie.      . 
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7.  Fife — comprehends  one  parish  in  Perthshire,  and  the  wl^qlt 
of  Fife  and  Kinross. 

8.  Angus  and  Mearns — comprehends  10  parishes  in  Perthshire, 
the  whole  of  the  shire  of  Forfar^  and  13  parishes  in  Kincar- 
dineshire. 

9.  Aberdeen — comprehends  6  parishes  in  Kincardineshire ;  79 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  ai^d  12  in  Banfi&hire. 

10.  Moray-— comprehends  5  parishes  in  Aberdeenshire;  the 
whole  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  ;  and  13^  parishes  in  Inverness-shire. 

11.  Ross — comprehends  one  parish  in  Inverness-shire,  and  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

12.  Sutherland  and  Caithness —coAiprehends  these  twocoun* 
ties. 

13.  Argyle — comprehends  the  shire  of  Bute,  and  all  Argyle, 
except  one  parish. 

14*.  Glenelg,  or  Synod  of  Lochaber  and  the  Isles — compre- 
hends 6  parishes  oh  the  Mainland  of  Inverness-shire  ;  7  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ross ;  and  16  parishes  among  the  Isles. 
J  5.  Orkney — comprehends  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland. 
The  Synods  come  in  place  of  the  Bishops,  and  have  jurisdic* 
tion  in  ecclesiastical  questions ;  in  regard  to  which,  there  is-  an 
appeal  from  the  Presbytery  to  the  Synod,  and  thence  to  the  Ge« 
neral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  former  times,  particularly  before  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
Scotland,  with  respect  to  Ecclesiastical  Government,  was  divided 
into  2  Archbishoprics,  and  12  Bishoprics.  The  Archbishopricf 
were,         1.  St  Andrew's  2.  Glasgow. 

''     *  The  Bishoprics  were, 

1.  Edinburgh  ^  ?•  Ross 

2.  Dunkeld  8.  Caithness 
S.  Aberdeen  9.  Orkney 

4.  Moray  10.  Galloway 

5.  Brechin  ll,  Argyle 

6.  Dunblane  12.  The  Isles. 

TUhe  country  in  geheral  was  parcelled  but  among  these  respeq- 
tive  sees,  in  an  arrangement  having  some  regard  to  contiguity: 
put  not  always  so  ;  for  several  parishes  were  attached  to  bishop* 
rics,  and  many  to  the  two  archbishoprics,  that  were  very  remote 
from  the  provmces  in  which  they  were  locally  placed.  This  still 
Remains  the  case  with  the  jurisiUctions  of  the  different  commissa* 
riots,  which  have  come  in  place  of  these  bishoprics,  in  what  is 
tailed  Consistorial  Courts. 

^    At  present,  the  Scots  Episcopals  have  only  eight  bishopric8| 
viz. —  '  ■      '  "    ' 

1.  Edinburgh  and  Fife  5.  Ross 

^;  Glasgow  6.  Dunkeld 

S.  Aberdeen  7.  Brechin 

4.  Moray  8.  Dunblane, 
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fcomprehending  altogether  76  cures,  served  by  60  dergytnen. 
The  number  of  their  adherents  is  supposed  to  be  about  19,000; 
irhich,  including  the  children,  may  amount  to  28,000  souls. 

llie  Roman  Catholics  divide  Scotland  into  two  districts  only, 
ihe  JUyudand  and  the  Bigklandy  in  order  chiefly  to  mak^  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  languages,  the  English  and  the  Gaelic 
Over  each  Ihey  have  a  Vicar  Apostolic,  and  a  Bishop  Coadjutor. 
In  the  Low  country,  they  have  about  SO  officiating  priests,  and  in 
the  Hlghlaiids  about  18.     Number  of  souls  about  27,000. 

Hie  Seceders  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Established  Churdi, 
divide  the  country  among  them  thus — ^ 

L  The  Burgher  Associate  Synod,  lay  it  out  in  10  Presbyte- 
pes.  They  haye  in  all  130  congregations  in  Scotland,  with  about 
66,000  hearers ;  to  which,  adding  children,  the  number  of  souls 
inrill  amouni;  to  about  100,000; 

2.  The  Anti-Burgher  Seceders  divide  it  among  3  Synods,  con- 
taining 11  Presbyteries. — They  have  in  all  134«  congregations  in 
Scotland,  witH  about  60,000  hearers ;  to  which,  if  the  phildrea 
be  added,  will  make  them  amount  to  perhaps  90,000. 
.  S.  The  Church  of  Relief  divide  the  country  into  6  Presbyte- 
m.— -They  have  76  congregations,  with  about  50,000  hearers ; 
which,  including  their  children,  may  make  them  amount  to  about 
75,000  souls. 

The  other  Presbyterian  Sects,  as  the  Cameronians,  &c.  may 
imoimt  to  about  14^000, 

-  The  l^par^tjfits,  of  various  persuasions ;  as  Baptists,  Bereans, 
Glassites*  ,&c.  may  amount  in  all  to  nearly  50,000. 

The  Afethodists,  of  whom  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  6000 
members,  or,  including  children,  about  9000  souls,  divide  the 
(Boontry  into  circuits,  11  in  all>  served  by  18  preachers. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers»  are  so  few  in  number,  that  they  have 
only  five  places  of  meeting,  viz.  Glasgow,  Hawick,  Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen,  and  Kinmuck,  near  Old  Meldrmn.  Their  whole  num- 
ber does  fiot  exceed  200  souls^ 

The  revival  of  learning,  and  both  the  riches  and  vices  of  the 
Bomisfa  clergy,  produced  the  ReformatioiL  The  refusal  of  the 
Scots  Bishc^  to  take  the  oaths  to  King  Wlliam  and  Queen  Ma- 
17)  occasioned  the  Presbyterian  form  ofMifr^  government  to  be 
•euled  at  the  Revolution.  The  sects  wBrn  have  separated  from 
im  church,  sprung  up  chiefly  from  opfqi|p^on  to  presentation  by 
patrons^  instead  of  a  popular  electioqw" ihe  established  clergy; 
Aod  they  are  thrice  more  numerous  tmi:l:^th  the  Roman  Catho* 
Ucs  and  Episcopalians.  '^ 
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an  unceasing  warfare  with  their  equally  restless  nuiglibours  09 
I    the  Englisli  border.     But  in  the  present  more  auspicious  times, 

llicir  natural  activity,  and  inherent  spirit  of  enterprise,  are  m«re 
I  tuppily  directed,  to  an  emulation  in  the  arts  of  peace,  the  de- 
L  eoration  of  the  country,  and  the  improremeat  of  the  soil. 
r  -  4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — In  the  very  able  survey  of  this 
L  county,  by  Dr  Douglas,  it  is  atated,  that  two  parts  in  five,  or  40 
t  parts  in  100,  may  be  in  cultivation,  and  the  rest  in  pasture.  From 
I  the  great  additions  made  to  the  arable  lund  since  that  suryey  was 
Lpubli^bed  (flileen  years  ago],  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
t  will  not  be  too  much  now  to  calculate  45  in  100,  to  be  in  a  pro- 
I  ductlve  btote,  more  especially  when  the  aptitude  of  tlie  soil  and 
E  the  cnterprii^ing  spirit  of  the  husbandmen,  are  taken  into  codei- 
W  deration.  This,  however,  includes  the  woods  and  plantations,  u 
j  jrell  as  the  araUe  land. 

I  I  5.  Craps  cultivated. — Tlie  arable  part  of  the  county  being  cul- 
I  tivated  in  a  very  superior  style,  now  bears  the  most  luxuriant 
L  wops  of  wheat,  barley,  oat*,  beans,  4c.  as  well  as  artiiicial  graBfi> 
I  cc,  potatoes  and  turnips.  This  last  root  is  cultivated  to  a  great 
I  Nttent,  in  particular  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  the  many  thou* 
L  Mnds  of  sheep  which  are  disposed  of,  in  the  winter  season,  tQ 
b^orpetb,  Edinburgh,  and  other  towns.  • 

I  ■  6.  Live  Slock. — The  horses  are  of  every  description.  In  the  lov- 
L  fer  or  eastern  parts  of  tiie  county,  wliere  tiie  land  is  deep  and  stilF, 
L  And  the  roads  more  level,  they  are  generally  large,  strong,  and 
L  active  ;  in  the  higher  parts,  where  activity  is  chiefly  valued,  com- 
h  pactness  and  a  middle  size  are  preferred.  There  are  no  dairies. 
f»  fcatlle  are  reared  of  every  size,  colour,  and  breed  ;  some  for  their 
I  milk,  but  nine  tenths  for  their  shape  and  bone, — to  feed  quielcly, 

and  Id  weigh  well.  The  sheep  are  mostly  Cheviot ;  but  in  many 
I  I  farms  crossed  with  Leicester,  and  in  a  few,  with  Southdown, 
L  Jiereford,  and  Spanish.  Most  of  the  tillage,  and  all  the  cartage, 
I  «re  performed  by  horses  ;  but  some  respectable  fanners  approve 
I   ^f  the  partial  use  of  oxen. 

2.  Berwickshirk, 
L   .    1.  Silt'Olio'i. — Tliis  county  is  situated  0 
I  fines  of  Roxburghshire,  but  extends 
I  reaches  the  Ocean. 
I  i , 

I  *  It  IE  well  wenhy  or  being  rcCurded,  tlwColioul  llie  ymr  1TT8,  (be  culti- 
F  vtlion  of  lohocco  wga  begun  by  Dr  Jackson,  who  resided  near  Kelso,  and  who 
W  ftA  Ui^fiMA  ihe  culliTotion  of  it  in  America.  It  prospered  ciceedingly,  and 
1  yias  eiCending  itself  over  other  piiti  of  Scotland  :  In  lIoibiu^Hhire  >lonc.  It 
I'Mru  culIivBUd  ID  ibe  extent  of  several  hundred  acres.  But  on  the  retnni  of  i 
L  wdce  with  AmcHea,  in  1TH3,  it  nai  thought  ei|iedleiit,  by  GoiemBtem,  to 

■  fbcck  Ihe  cultivaiion  of  thia  |i1ant  whiuh  niu  dune  effectually,  by  the  impuritiaa 
m  V  the  BBDie  duly  on  it  ■.«  upon  American  impurled  tobacco.  This  was  mors  ' 
K  Ihnn  c(>uM  he  alfin-dcd  in  the  cold  nnd  moist  climata  of  thi»  counuy ;  Rodtbe 

■  Imltivaliun  of  tubacco  «w  in  conictjticiice  slanduncd. 
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2.  General  Features* — ^The  general  appearance  towards  the 
south,  is  a  large  expanse  of  cultivated  lands,  stretching  the  whole 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  with  various  inequalities  of  surface^ 
as  it  slopes  towards  the  Tweed.  On  the  north,  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  bleak  hills,  that  extend  through  its  whole  length,  and 
occupy  a  still  larger  space.  These  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
streamlets,  and  are  intermixed  throughout  with  a  portion  of  ara- 
ble land  of  considerable  fertility.  But  this  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  margins  of  the  different  waters.  The  lower  part  of  this 
county  has  long  been  reckoned  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts 
in  Scotland ;  the  spirited  cultivation  of  land,  and  the  judicious 
management  of  stock,  being  skilfully  blended.  It  has  indeed  a 
remarkable  advantage  in  its  warm  southerly  exposure,  so  well 
sheltered  by  its  own  hills  in  the  back  ground.  On  the  other 
hand,  being  destitute  both  of  coal  and  lime,  and  having  no  towns 
of  note  to  consume  its  produce,  the  husbandmen  have  had  to 
itmggle  against  great  obstacles,  and  of  course,  deserve  the  more 
praise  for  their  energetic  exertions. 

S.  Proprietors^  Sfc. — The  nobility  who  reside  generally,  or  have 
leats  in  Berwickshire,  are — the  Earls  of  Buchan,  Home,  Had- 
dington, Lauderdale,  Wemyss,  and  Breadalbane ;  Lords  Somer- 
▼nie  and  Blant3rre,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
Hiere  is  also  a  very  numerous  class  of  country  gentlemen,  whose 
castles,  or  elegant  mansions,  in  the  midstj^  surrounding  woods 
•nd  ornamental  grounds,  greatly  embellish  tihe  face  of  the  county. 
Dickson,  Hay,  Hood,  Hume,  Johnstone,  Logan,  Lumsden,  Mur- 
njf  Renton,  Stewart,  and  Swinton,  are  the  most  prevalent  sur- 
luunes  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

4p.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — Collating  the  recent  survey  of 
the  county  with  the  statistical  account  of  the  difierent  parishes, 
it  appears  that  there  are  about  48|  parts  in  100  under  cultivation* 

5.  Crops  cultivated, — Much  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  together 
with  some  beans,  a  few  peas,  and  a  little  flax ;  but  the  culture  of  the 
hst  is  yearly  diminishing.  Artificial  grasses  have  been  long  intro- 
duced, and  are  raised  very  extensively.  Potatoes  are  cultivated 
18  far  as  can  be  consumed  in  the  county ;  and  turnip?  to  a  great 
extent,  for  feeding  sheep  and  fattening  cattle  for  the  Edinburgh 
and  English  markets. 

6.  Live  Stock, — There  is,  in  this  district,  a  strong  and  active 
race  of  horses,  fitted  for  the  deep  soil  of  the  county,  and  for  the 
laborious  work  of  long  carriages  to  distant  markets,  through 
roads  which  require  great  exertions  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

The  black  cattle  in  general  are  much  heavier  than  those  in 
Roxburghshire,  and  much  care  is  bestowed  in  raising  them  to  a 
great  size  and  of  a  handsome  shape,  with  round  bodies,  to  carry 
t  heavy  carcase  to  the  shambles.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, next  to  Tweed,  the  sheep  are  nearly  all  of  the  Lnng-woolled 
kind,  mostly  of  the  Leicester,  though  some  are  still  of  th«  Mugg 
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breed,  or  nf  a  misture  between  these  two.     In    LammermHir, 
there  are  now  some  Cheviots ;  though  the  Black-faced  coarse- 
,  woolled  kind,  and  a  cross  breed  between  them  and  the  Cheviot, 
still  prevail. 

3.   East-LotHIAK,   or  HiDDItfCTONSHIllE. 

1.  Situation. — The  next  county  to  the  north  of  Berwickshire, 
IB  that  of  Haddiogton,  or  East- Lothian. 

2.  General  Features. — When  viewed  at  a  distance,  the  general 
appearance  of  tliis  county  is  that  of  an  extensive  plain,  stretch- 

■'  ing  through  its  wliole  length  from  east  to  west,  having  the  sea 
'  on  [he  one  hand,  and  the  Lammermuir  hills  on  the  other.     The 
I  uemingly  flat  country,  however,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  is  found 
'  to  assume  a  variety  of  shape.     Part  of  it  rises  with  a  gentle  swell 
■  in  the  middles  part  of  it  slopes  in  one  direction,  and  part  of  it  in 
'  snothcr ;  whiUl  several  detached  hills  nf  considerable  altitude 
tise  abruptly  in  different  places,  and  of  different  forms.     These, 
without  subtracting  much  from  the  value  of  the  surface,  add 
greatlj  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  by  the  variety  ia  the  aspect 
which  they  occasion.     The  hills  that  bound  the  county  on  the 
'   south,  being  part  of  the  extensive  range  of  Lainmermuir,  al- 
though they  are  included  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  make  no 
part  of  East-Lothian.     That  appellation  is  limited  to  the  plain 
country  which  lies  bttireen  these  hills  and  the  sea. 

3.  ProjnieloTs,  &;C. — ^The  nobility  who  have  mansions  in  diit 
county,  are,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  ;  tlie  Earls  of  Hadding- 
ton, Lauderdale,  Wemyss,  and  Hopetoun  ;  the  Lords  Siocliiir,. 
Blantyre,  and  Elibank  ;  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rox- 
boTgh.  The  most  prevalent  surnames  among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are,  Fletcher,  Cockbum,  Hay,  Hepburn,  Dalrymple, 
and  Hamilton.  Among  the  opulent  tenantry,  the  names  of  Beg- 
bie,  Carfrae,  Dods,  Dudgeon,  Howden,  Renny,  Skirvan,  and 
\Vighc,  are  almobt  peculiar  to  East  Lothian  :  the  Browns,  Humes, 
Hunters,  Prlngles,  Walkers,  &e.  have  also  di!.tinguished  them- 
selves by  their  skill  and  success  in  agriculture. 

4.  Proportion  in  CuUitiathn. — There  is  so  little  waste  land  in 
this  county,  that  notwithstanding  there  being  40  square  miles 
of  the  hills  of  Lammermuir  attached  to  it,  tbcie  will  not  be 
above  20  parts  in  100  that  are  not  already  in  cultivation.  There 
is  even  reason  to  believe,  from  the  ardent  exertions  of  its  hus- 
bandmen, who  possess,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement,  that  this  proportion  may  be  still  farther  reduced. 
Though  this  county  has  an  extensive  tract  of  sea  coast,  yet  woods 
abound  in  many  parts  of  it ;  and  the  plantations  of  Tyningham, 
in  particular,  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  eitent,  and  the  ex- 
cellent Older  in  which  they  are  kept. 

The  soil  is,  on  the  vhole,  favonrable 
part  of  it  consists  of  a  deep  reddish  loam, 
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cdour,*  that  yields  to  cultivation,  and  is  remarkably  productive, 
more  especially  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  county,  near  North 
Berwick,  Linton,  and  Dunbar,  and  all  along  the  coast  side, 
until  it  joins  Berwickshire.  In  another  part,  it  is  thin  clay,  of 
a  greyish  colour,  on  a  till^  bottom,  but  capable  of  being  rendere4 
fertile  by  skilful  husbandry.  The  proportion  under  the  plough 
is  perhaps  greater  than  in  most  other  territories,  pf  an  equal  ex- 
tent, in  Scotland.  For  this  there  are  several  concurring  causes  ; 
as,  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself,  so  easily  wrought,  and  so  friendly 
to  the  production  of  grain ;  the  climate,  generally  mild,  andi 
comparatively  dry ;  apd  the  great  abundance  of  limestone  that 
is  found  throughout  the  county.  Coal  is  also  to  be  met  with  in 
leveral  places,  and  quantities  of  sea- weed  all  along  the  coast; 
which  are  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  cultivation.  All 
these  in  conjunction,  render  die  labours  of  husbandry  a  much  easi^ 
cr  task  than  in  most  other  districts  in  the  kingdom.  Hence  a  great 
avidity  for  farming  land,  and  the  high  rents  thence  resulting,  not-* 
withstanding  its  distance  from  the  metropolis,  which,  although  not 
within  its  bounds,  is  the  ultimate  market  for  a  large  proportion  of 
its  produce,  by  a  land-carriage  of  from  10  to  36  miles. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — Wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  are  raised  in  the 
{[reatest  perfection,  also  oats  and  peas.  Not  much  flax  is  reared ; 
as  the  more  certain  and  lucrative  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  con-* 
fine  this  scourging  crop  to  moderate  limto.  Potatoes  are  raised 
to  supply  the  inhabitants,  and  occasionluy  to  feed  the  domestic 
animals,  but  not  many  for  sale.  Artificial  grasses  have  long 
been  cultivated  so  very  generally,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
would  be  almost  affronting  an  East  Lothian  farmer  to  state  this. 
as  a  meritorious  practice.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  turnip, 
though  more  lately  introduced. 

6.  Live  Stock, — Grain  is  so  much  the  object  of  culture  here,  that 
the  rearing  of  stock  is  but  a  secondary  consideration.  Some  very 
fine  horses  are,  however,  bred  in  the  district,  but  the  number  is  not 
equal  to  supply  the  demand.  They  are  recruited,  from  time  to 
time,  from  Clydesdale.  Neither  are  there  many  cattle  reared, 
nor  sheep ;  but  great  numbers  of  both  are  annually  bought,  to  be 
fattened  on  turnip  and  grass.  A  great  supply  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton to  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  is  thereby  afforded. 

4.   MiD-LoTHIAN. 

.  1.  Situation. — To  the  westward  of  East*  Lothian  is  situated 
liid-Lothian,  or  the  shire  of  Edinburgh. 

2.  General  Features, — The  aspect  of  this  county  is  beautifully 
^versified  into  hill  and  plain  country.  The  hills  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  ranges.  One,  called  the  More/botSt  (a  continuation 
of  Lammermuir),  is  situated  on  the  south  and  south-east,  at  the 
distance  of  14  or  16  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  in  general  clothed 
^tb  green  pasture  :  the  other,  called  the  Pentlands^  of  a  more 
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dnsky  hue,  is  situated  in  the  south-west,  and  approaches  to  with« 
in  five  miles  of  the  sea»  and  within  little  more  than  three  mile^ 
of  Edinburgh,  the  capital.  The  last  range  divides  the  county 
into  two  large  plains,  which  are  united  into  one  at  their  lowof^ 
extremity  next  the  sea.  There  are  also  several  beautiful  greeii 
bills  that  rise  detached,  of  various  form  and  aspect,  in  the  lo^'er 
part  of  the  county.  These  give  an  unceasing  variety  to  the 
prospect ;  and,  in  the  embellishment  arising  from  plantuftions  and 
ornamental  grounds  around  the  many  elegant  mansions  which! 
every  where  abound,  Mid-Lothian  exceeds  every  other  county  in 
Scotland.  The  scenery  of  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  in  particu« 
lar,  is  certainly  inferior  to  none  in  Britain, — and  indeed  is  snp^' 
posed  to  equal  any  in  Europe, — ^uniting  the  natural  beauties  of 
hills,  and  woods,  and  water,  to  the  artificial  ornaments  of  a  high^ 
ly  cultivated,  and  thickly  peopled  country. 

The  soil  is,  however,  not  remarkable  for  natural  feftilityr 
but,  having  been  enriched  for  ages,  with  the  great  quantity  of 
manure  from  Edinburgh,  it  has  long  been  in  an  increasing  state 
cff  production,  rendered  still  more  valuable,  from  the  great  de-^ 
mand  for  every  kind  of  crop  or  produce  in  the  metropolis,  and 
from  the  great  facility  of  market  which  its  contiguity  affords. 

8.  Proprietors^  S^c. — The  residing  nobih'ty,  or  those  peers  what 
Iiave  mansions  here,  are,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch ;  the  Marquis- 
ecs  of  Lothian  and  Ab#corn ;  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Moray,  Dal^ 
housie,  Wemyss,  and  Roslyn  ;  the  Viscount  Melville,  and  Lord 
Torphichen.  Besides  these,  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  opulent  country  gentlemen,  reside  oc- 
casionally at  Edinburgh. 

There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  surnames  peculiar  to  thi» 
county.  The  capital,  which  is  situated  within  its  bounds,  occa- 
sions a  continual  influx  of  every  tribe  or  clan  in  Scotland.  The 
following  names  are  of  families  that  have  long  had  possession  of 
lands  in  Mid-Lothian  ;  namely,  Baird,  Borthwick,  Clerk,  Dick»- 
Drummond,  Dundas,  Foulis,  Hope,  Inglis,  Nesbit,  Scott,  Trot- 
ter, Watson,  Wauchope,  and  Wilkie. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — However  near  the  capital  the 
lands  in  general  lie,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  population^ 
yet,  as  the  county  contains  within  it  several  ranges  of  hills,  in- 
accessible to  tillage,  the  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  in  the  adjacent  counties  to  the  east  or  west. 
It  may  amount  to,  but  will  not  exceed,  64  parts  in  100  of  die 
whole  surface. 

5.  Crops  cultivated.^— Wheatj  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  ft 
small  portion  of  flax.  Potatoes  are  raised  to  a  great  extent,  to 
supply  Edinburgh  market ;  turnips,  also,  in  considerable  quanti- 
tVf  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  in  the  more  remote  quarters,  for 
feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Artificial  grasses  have  longer  been 
in  general  cultivation  here  than  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland, 
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and  still  contmue  to  be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  eithet  for 
iselling  green  in  Edinburgh,^  or  for  making  into  hay.  It  is  pro- 
per also  to  take  notice  of  the  vast  number  of  gardens  and  nur- 
^ries  to  be'  met  with,  in  almost  every  direction,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  quantities  of  vegetables  raised,  not  only 
in  the  gardens^  but  even  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city. 

6.  Live  Stock,-^Some  horses  are  reared  in  this  county,  but  the 
greater  part  is  purchased  from  Clydesdale.  Cattle  are  not  rear- 
ed to  any  great  extent,  but  are  brought,  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  counties  to  the  south,  particularly  milch  cows  from  the  Sihires  of 
Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  East-Lothian.  The  farmers,  in  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  county,  buy  in  Scots  and  other  cattle,  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  chiefly  from  the  Highlands,  to  consume 
•straw,  or  to  fatten  on  turnips.  Sheep  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
hills,  and  the  breed  is  most  commonly  of  the  black-faced  Linton 
.kind.  A  few  swine  £^re  reared  about  mills,  and  on  some  farms, 
but  not  many  altogether.  Indeed,  that  species  of  live  stock,  is 
not  8o  much  attended  to  in  S(;;otland  as  it  deserves.  Not  that 
the  people  disrelish  pork,  but  that  there  is  not  enough  of  unap- 
propriated ofi&l,  on  which  they  might  be  fattened  with  profit. 

5.  West-LothiAn". 

1;  Siluation. — Immediately  to  the  westward  of  Mid-Lothian, 
18  situated  the. shire  of  Linlithgow,  or  West-Lothian .^ 

2.  General  Features, — The  surface  of  this  small  county,  is  plea- 
lahtly  diversified  with  knoll  and  vale;  for  the  heights  every 
where  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  county,  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  hills,  as  the  whole  of  them  arc  either  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation by  th€  plough,  or  are  admirably  adapted  to  plantation. 
Some  of  them  are  already  clothed  with  forest  timber,  more  espe- 
cially towards  the  east  end  of  the  county,  where  Lord  Iloseber- 
rf»  plantations,  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  small  hills  of  Barn- 
Dougle,  are  in  a  very  rich.  st):le  of  beauty.  Indeed,  the  whole 
county  partakes  very  much  of  this  species  of  decoration;  whilst 
the  expanse  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  contracted  for  a  great  way 
opposite  to  this  county,  to  a  breadth  of  litfle  more  than  two* 
miles,  has  a  very  happy  efiect  on  the  landscape.  West- Lothian, 
on  the  whole,  is  retnarkable  both  for  the  beauties  which  it  owea 
to  nature,  and  for  the  embellishment  which  it  has  received  from 
the  hands  of  man. 

3.  Prop'ietoTSfS^e, — The  residing  nobility  are,  the  Earls  of  Buch- 
an,  Roseberry,  and  Hopetoun.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  a  man* 
sion  in  this  county,  but  he  never  resides.  The  seat  of  the  chief 
of  the  Dundasses  at  Dundas  Castle,  and  the  mansions  of  several 
of  the  cadets  of  that  ancient  and  honourable  house,  are  in  this- 
county;  but  tliere  are  only  a  few  other  names  that  can  be  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  it.  Perhaps  the  surnames  of  Baillie,  Living- 
«ton,  Marjoribanks,  Waddel,  and  Wardrope,  may  be  stated  as 
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«uch  among  the  propTJctors.  Hamiilon  ia  also  prevalent  as  a 
surname ;  but  this  name  is  npread  over  several  counties  in  the 
■south  of  Scotland. 

4.  PToporlion  in  Cvllimtion. — It  is  nlready  so  much  improved, 
ttat  there  are  not  above  25  parts  to  iOO  to  which  cuItivBtion  ha* 
not  extended.  Even  the  uncultivated  part  is  very  susceptible  of 
improvement;  for  tlie  extent  of  hilly  ground  is  iu  consider  able, 
and  so  litlle  elevated,  that  most  of  it  is  practicable  to  the  very 
top,  either  by  tillage  or  plantation.  The  great  proportion  of 
wastes  at  present,  is  an  expanse  of  thin  moorish  grounds,  and 
eome  morasses  that  remain  still  unsubdued  in  the  south-westerly 
corner  of  the  county,  bordering  on  Lanarkshire.  On  the  whole, 
75  parts  ill  100  may  be  stated  as  already  cultivated. 

5.  Crops  euhivaled.— The  sarae  as  in  Mid- Lothian  ;  wiih  this 
difference,  that  there  is  a  little  more  flax,  and  turnips,  as  more 
cattle  in  proportion  are  fed ;  but  fewer  potatoes  are  plnnled,  as 
ilew  or  none  are  raised  for  sale.  In  every  respect,  West-Lotbian 
is  a  well  cultivated  and  fertile  county. 

6.  Live  Slock. — More  horses  are  reared  than  in  Mid-Lothian, 
tiiere  being  even  a  good  many  bred  for  sale.  The  breed  resem- 
bles that  of  Clydesdale,  More  cattle  are  also  reared  ;  but  stitl 
there  are  several  required  to  be  brought  in  yearly  from  the  High- 
lands, to  be  fed  on  turnips,  or  for  consuming  the  fodder.  Of 
late,  some  oowe  have  been  brought  from  Ayrshire,  anit  crossea 
from  them  are  rearing.  There  are  but  few  sheep,  and  these  not 
vemarkable  for  their  quality. 

To  this  general  view  of  the  difTerent  counties  in  this  district, 
"die  following  Table  is  added,  for  giving,  in  the  most  concise  form, 
an  account  of  those  articles,  which  can  be  seen  at  once  by  tabu- 
lar inspection.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  Scots  standard 
ell  has,  by  a  very  accurate  eyLamination,  been  found  to  be,  not 
.  37.2,  but.^7.06I7Englisli  inches:  consequently,  the  Scots  chain, 
inetead  of  74.*,  is  only  74.1234  feet.  It  is  by  this  corrected 
length  of  the  Scots  chain,  that  the  following  colurans  of  Scots 
acres  are  computed, 
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I)ISTItICT  JI.— The  Southern,  or  Pastoral  Pi  virion. 

The  territory  comprehended  under  this  title,  consists  of  the 
following  counties : — 1.  Peebles  ;  2.  Selkirk  ;  3.  Durairies ;  4. 
Kirkct^dflDright ;  ^d  5.  Wigton  ;  the  two  latter  being  ^Iso  knowiqi 
ondeir  the  provincial  name  o(  Galloway* 

1.  Shire  of  Peebles,  or  Tweeddale. 

•'■'•■.••.,  '•"-■■ 

L  Situation,— The  first  county  included  in  this  district  is  that 

6f  Peebles,  or  Tweeddaie5  as  it  is  frequently  called.  It  is  si- 
tuated to  the  westward  of  iSelkirkshire,  and  north  from  that  of 
DumfHeiS.  ,       . 

2.  General  Features^^-^Jjike  to  Selkirkshire  it  is  chiefly  a  pas- 
toral country,  but  has  a*  double  portion  of  arable  land,  there  be- 
ing 12  parts  in  100  that  are  either  already  in  cultivation,  or  may,' 
from  the  present  spirit  of  agriculture,  soon  be  so.  There  witf 
ttill  retifain-^S  pdlrts  that  cannot  be  cultivated,  but  which  are 
fine  pasture,  sCill  more  verdant  than  the  conterminous  hills  cither 
ai  Selkirkshire  or  the  Lothians.  The  arable  land  consists  chiefly 
of  fertile  holms,  or  haugh  land  by  jthe  sides  of  the  rivers,  and  is 
all  cultivated  in  an  enlightened  and  judicious  style.  The  Tweed, 
which  gives  name  to  this  county,  intersects  it  in  two  parts  nearly 
equal,  as  ft  rolls  through  it  in  a  winding  course  of  about  35  miles, 
with  its  banks  in  many  places  beautifully  fringed  with  natural 
Wood,  (the  remains  of  ancient  forests),  and  receives  five  or  six 
tributi»y  streams  sis  k  Aows  ^ong,  all  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner. 

3.  Pr&prietcirSy  ^.— The  Earl  of  Wemyss  has  two  old  castles  in 
ruins,  Nidpath  and  Drochel.  The  Earl  of  Traquair  and  Lord 
Elibonk  have  each  a  dignified  mansion,  but  they  seldom  reside; 
The  most  prevalent  surnames  among  the  natives  are,  Forrester, 
Hay,  Hog,  Murray,  Laidlaw,  Tweedie  and  Welslu  Once,  the 
clan  Frazer^  (called  here  Frizle),  was  numerous  in  Tweeddale; 
but  it  has  latterFy  diminished.  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  now 
represents  the  southern  biranclY  of  that  numerous,  ancient,  and 
respectable  clan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  ^hom  wJas 
the  faimed  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  who  fought  the  battle  of  Roslin  in 
1802.     He  was  at  that  time  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Peebles. 

4.  Proportion  cultivated. — Only  12  parts  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cvItivated^—Etyery  kind  common  to  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, and  as  good  in  quality  as  can  be  expected  from  the  climate^ 
is  cultivated  in  this  district.  Barley  and  wheat  only  are  raised  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county.  A  kind  of  pea,  of  an  early  sort,  has 
"its  name  fr^m  this  county,  being  called  the  Peebles  pea.  Potatoes 
have  long  been  cultivated  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  consum[)tioa 
in  the  county,  and  of  late  for  seed  to  the  Lothians^  aii  being 
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free  of  the  curL     Turnips  £^id  artificial  grasses  are  cultivated  ^ 
extensively  as  the  limits  of  the  arable  land  will  admit. 

6.  Live  Stock. — This  county  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous 
ilocks  of  black-faced,  coarse-wooUed  sheep,  that  are  called  the 
Tweeddale,  from  the  county,  or  the  Linton  breed,  from  the 
town  in  which,  at  fairs,  they  are  commonly  purchased.  The 
horses  and  cattle  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Lethians,  but  not 
numerous^  and  genlerally  smaller  in  size. 

2.    SfiLKIRKSiriRE* 

1.  Situation.-'^This  county  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Peebles- 
shire, and  is  a  very  mountainous^  but  pleasant  pastoral  district. 

2.  General  Features. — It  was  anciently  so  much  appropriated 
M>  hunting,  or  so  much  covered  with  wood,  as  to  be  called, 
Jby  way  of  distinction,.  The  Forest.  Few  tracts,  however,  of 
,an  equal  extent  in  Scotland,  have  been  so  denuded  of  its  wood 
as  this ;  the.  only  remains  of  it  being  limited  to  a  few  scattered 
bushes  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  streams.  Plantations  of 
new  wood  are,  however,  beginning  to  arise  around  the  mansions 
of  the  proprietors,  and  will  in  time  renew  the  sylvan  scenery. 
There  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  arable  land,  perhaps 
not  above  six  parts  in  100  in  cultivation,  or  that  could  with 
propriety  be  brought  into  tillage.  But  this  small  proportion^ 
which  is  chiefly  holms  by  the  sides  of  waters,  is  not  only  in  ge^ 
neral  of  great  natural  fertUky,  but  is  cultivated  as  judiciously  as 
perhaps  any  land  in  Britain.  The  hills  also  are  vs^uable,  being 
for  the  greater  part  fine  green  pasture,  and  all  of  them  a  dry 
healthy  sheepwalk. 

3.  Proprietors,  and  prevalent  Names^^^The  Buccleuch  family- 
have  a  house  in  this  county,  where  they  occasionally  reside. 
.XiOrd  Napier  alsa  has  a  good  estate  in  it,  which  he  annually 
visits.  The  only  other  nobleman  who  has  property  in  Selkirk- 
shire  is  the  Earl  of  Traquair ;  but  there  are  many  elegant  and 
dignified  seats  of  the  lesser  barons,  among  whom  the  most 
prevalent  surnames  are,  Anderson,  Elliot,  Murray,  Prisgle,  and 
Scott.  Among  the  tenantry,  the  following  are  the  most  preva- 
lent names :' — Anderson,  Ballantyne,  Bryden,  Cunningham,  Cur- 
l>ie.  Grieve,  Laidlaw,  Park,  and  Scott. 

4.  Proportion  cultivated. — This  amounts  only  to  about  6  parts 
in  100. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — The  small  portion  of  arable  land  is  not  on- 
ly very  fertile,  but  lies  warm,  and,  in  the  bottom  of  deep  valley.<y 
is  early.  The  grain  crops  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  of  all  kinds  cultivated  there.  Potatoes  are  alse- 
generally  raised  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants;  likewise  tur« 
nips  and  artificial  grasses  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  crops  are 
much  improved  by  a  vast  quantity  of  fine  shell  marl,  every 
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(vdiere  to  be  met  with.    Water  meadows  haye  been  pretty  gene^ 
4'ally  tried,  but  not  with  much  success. 

6.  Live  S^oc^— Chiefly  sheep,  partly  of  the  Cheviot  breed, 
^nd  partly  of  the  Black-faced  breed  of  Tweeddale.  The  latter 
Jdnd  is  fast  diminishing.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  good,  bu^ 
not  numerous. 

3.    DuMFRIES-SHIRE. 

1.  Situation, — This  extensive  county,  which ^hae  part  of  Cum* 
berland,  and  the  Soiway  Firth  on  the  south,  and  is  bounded  in 
Ihe  other  quarters  by  the  Counties  of  Roxburh,  Selkirk,  Pee* 
bles,  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  the  ^tewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

2.  General  Features. — The  county  is  composed  of  three  dales 
or  valleys,  with  each  its  principal  stream,  from  whence  the  nam^ 
is  derived.  These  are  Nithsdale,  Annandale  and  Eskdale,  so 
called  from  the  respective  rivers  of  Nith,  Annan,  and  £sk. 
Limestone  abounds  in  this  county,  but  cdal  is  worked  only  in 
two  places  at  its  extremities,  namely,  at  the  head  of  Nithsdale 
in  the  north-west,  and  at  the. foot  of  Eskdale  in  the  south-east, 
at  a  distance  ef  50  miles  between  them.  From  this  circumstance 
arises  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  country;  fof 
wherever  there  is  ready  access  to  lime,  the  soil  in  Pumfries-shire 
is  as  well  cultivated,  and  bears  as  fine  crops  of  all  kinds,  as  any 
where  else  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  it  has  the  most  genial  expo« 
sure  of  any  county  in  North  Britain.  For,  sheltered  by  its  own 
mountains  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by  the  hills  of  Galloway 
on  the  west,  the  iow  part  af  it  is  open  to  the  south  only ;  a  di- 
rection fi*om  whence  the  wind  is  seldom  yiolent,  and  never  cold. 
This  low  part  of  the  county,  in  which  all  its  valleys  unite  in 
one  gceat  expanse  of  plain,  sloping  south  towar-ds  the  Soiway 
Firth,  is  in  general  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  much  em<^ 
bellished  with  the  plantations,  enclosures,  and  other  ornamentaJjl 
grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seats  and  mansions  of  the  numer- 
ous proprietors. 

8.  Proprietors^  4^. — The  nobility  who  have  mansions  in  this 
county,  and  who  reside  occasionally,  are,  the  Duke  of  Buc* 
cleuch,  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  and  the  Earls  of  Hopetoua 
and  Mansfidd.  The  Bells,  Carruthers,  Douglasses,  EUieses, 
Grahams,  Jardines,  Johnstons,  Kilpatricks,  Littles,  Maxwells, 
ftnd  Scotts,  so  noted  in  ancient  Border  conflicts,  are  still  among 
the  most  prevalent  surnames. 

4.  Proportion  cultivatecL — From  the  Statistical  Account  of  the 
different  parishes,  it  would  appear,  that  in  Nithsdale,  which  (al- 
though it  contains  some  highjy  cultivated  and  greatly  embellish- 
ed territory^  yet)  also  comprehends  a  great  proportion  of  barren 
mountains, — the  proportion  in  cultivation  will  not  exceed  30 
parts  in  100.  Annandale,  having  a  greater  proportion  of  sea- 
toast,  a  much  wider  vale,  and  fewer  mountains,  will  have  40 
parts  in  100 ;  Eskdale,  which  has  still  a  greater  proportion  of  hil| 
j^oimd,  will  not  exceed  1 2  parts  in  100.    On  these  data^  the  whcd^ 


lands  in  cultivation  in  Dmnfrica- shire,  may  amount  to  nearly  29 
parts  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — In  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  wheat, 
barley,  turnips,  &c.  are  raieed  ;  but  in  the  higher  parts,  among 
tfie  hills,  the  grain  crops  are  limited  to  oats,  barley,  bear,  and 
some  wheat  and  peas.  Potatoes  are  likewise  cultivated  very  ex- 
tensively; and  turnips  and  artificial  grasses  are  getting  more  and 
more  into  culture. 

6.  Live  Scort. — Both  horses  and  black  cattle,  of  the  GallowaJ 
breed,  are  of  a  good  size.  Sheep  are  very  numerous  on  the  hills. 
The  Cheviots  and  Lintons  have  the  run  of  the  mountain  walks ; 
tind  the  Nctr  Leicesters  and  South  Downs,  Muggs,  or  other 
breeds,  dre  kept  in  the  low  arable  farms. 

4.    KlBKCUDBRlGIlT. 

1.  Siluntion. — ^It  is  sitii.-ited  on  the  Solway  FJrlh,  and  to  the 
♦rest  of  Dutn fries-shire ;  and  is  commonly  called,  not  the  jAiVc, 
but  the  stejL-artri/  of  Kirkcudbright.  That  distinction,  however, 
k  of  no  importance,  as  the  law*  and  usages  of  the  district,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people,  are  not  in  any  manner  aiFected  by  it. 

2.  General  Fealnrei. — This  part  of  Galloway  is  greatly  more 
Extensive  than  Wigton,  which  composes  the  other  part  of  that 
province,  rises  morfi  into  mountains,  and  stretches  inore  inland 
from  the  sea  :  hcnee  it  ^  in  some  degree  less  fertile  than  Wig- 
ton.  As  to  general  aspect,  it  is  nearly  fimilar,  except  that  the 
great  body  of  cultivated  land  lies  contiguous.  For  if  a  line 
were  drawn  froin  the  park  of  Irongray  to  Gatehouse  of  Fleet, 
Cutting  the  Dec  at  right  angles,  it  would  separate  the  arable 
ftom  the  barren  district.  Coal  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any 
quantity,  that  could  have  an  effect  either  on  its  improvement 
or  its  population.     A  lime-quarry  lias  long  been  wrought  in  the 

■  Jiittrish  of  Eirkibson ;  and  agriculture  has  received  considerable 
kiiid  from  some  fields  of  marl.  On  the  whole,  the  district  has  the 
I'UlCans  of  agricultural  improvement,  tliough  not  perhaps  to  the 
I'gUne  extent  as  in  other  places.  The  soil  itself,  particularly  near 
i  sea,  and  by  the  Hides  of  tlie  rivers,  is  far  from  being  un- 
I  fertile,  and  it  is  also  cultivated  in  many  instances  with  mueh 
LjOdgment  and  vigour.  The  pastures  are  generally  good,  lu' 
I'Seed,  the  general  appearance  of  this  county,  sloping  south  to- 
V^arils  the  sea,  with  an  unceasing  variety  in  the  prospect,  as  the 
f  Jnrfuce  changes  from  hnoil  to  v.ile,  and  then  to  knoll  again, 
^ttlBkcs  it  remarkably  interesting.  It  ought  to  be  observed  among 
e  peculiarities  of  Galloway,  that  the  surface  of  the  hills  is  ge- 
r£erally  broken  by  abrupt  protuberances,  steep  banks,  and  rocky 
Lstiolls,  diversified  into  every  possible  variety  of  shape ;  and  henco 

scenery,  in  particular  places,  is  pecoliarly  beautiful. 

.  Proprietors,  S;c — The  Earl  of  Selkirk  is  the  only  nobleman 
F^ho  has  A  seat  in  Ihis  county.  But  there  are  in  it  many  elegant 
T  jRid  digniiied  mansions  of  other  proprietors,  sucli  as  Murray  of 
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Broughton;  and  the  representatives  of  the  former  titles  of  Earl 
of  Nitlisdale,  and  Viscount  Kenmure ;  also  the  seat  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  which,  in  point  of  elegance,  is  peihaps  the  first 
IB  the  stewartrj*  This  part  of  Galloway  is  the  residence  of 
many  country  gentlemen,  among  whom  the  most  prevalent  sur- 
name is  Gordon.  Formerly,  the  Macdowalls,  descended  from  the 
ancient  princes  of  the  country,  were  very  numerous ;  and  they 
still  possess  considerable  property  in  the  two  counties.  Maclel- 
Un  and  Macghie  were  also  onte  very  powerful  clans  in  this  coun« 
ty,  but  are  now  much  diminished.  At  present,  the  following, 
names  are  almost  peculiar  to  Galloway: — Macmillan,  Macquinie, . 
Macquarrie,  Maccubin,  Macmaster,  Macgowan,  Macquestion, 
Macgachen,  Macmorine,  Maclure,  Maclurg,  &c ;  which,  al- 
though evidently  of  Gaelic  construction,  yet  the  people  are  supf 
posed  to  be  as  Afferent  from  the  northern  clans,  as  these  are  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country^  It  has  indeed  been  suppos?- 
ed,  that  the  Gallowegiaris  are  a  race  distinct  from  both. 

4.  Proportion  ctdUvaiedL — From  the  recent  survey  it  appears, 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  county  may  be  stated  as  moors  or 
nountaiiiB,  of  which  the  only  land  in  cultivation  is  about  one-tenth 
part  along  the  sides  of  the  different  streams  ;  and  of  the  remain*  ^ 
ing  third  part,  one-fourth  of  it  is  stated  to  be  hills  or  wastes,  un- 
fit for  tillage.  On  these  data,  it  will  be  found,  that  about  32 
parts  in  100  may  be  the  proportion  in  cultivation,  or  in  plantations, 

5.,  Cr9ps  cnkivated. — The  same  as  in  the  preceding  county* 
Tmnip  imd  arti6cial  grasses,  which  every  where  are  the  harbin? 
gen  o£  correct  cultivation,  are  getting  more  and  more  into  the 
system  of  husbandry. 

6.  Uve  Stock, — An  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  and  small  alert 
horses,  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Galloway.  There  are  large  flocka 
.of  black-faced  sheep,  and  numbers  of  swine. 

5,,  The  Shire  of  Wigton. 

1.  Sitmtion.r-'Thh  is  the  most  southerly  county  in  Scotland, 
and  the  most  westerly  in  tliis  divisioiu  It  is  also  the  nearest  ta 
Ireland  of  any  county  in  Britain. 

2.  Generjal  Features^-— The  general  aspect  is  rough  and  hilly, 
more  especially  towards  its  northern  boundary  with  A3rrshire : 
But  there  is  a  considerable  vCXtent  of  low  land  all  along  its  wind- 
ing coast,  which  is  so  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  friths,  as  to 
have  upwards  of  100  miles  of  sea- shore.  The  county  is  general- 
ly considered  under  three  subdivisions: — 1.  The  i2mn;,  a  long 
and  narrow  peninsula,  on  the  south-west  comer,  nearly  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  Loch  Ryan  and  the  Bay  of  Luce« 
2.  The  Mockers^  upon  tl^e  south  coast ;  and,  3.  The  Moors,  in 
the  interior,  and  on  the  north  The  two  first  are  chiefly  arable 
iMidy  of  considerable  fertility,  interspersed  with  green  knolls, 
many  of  them  in  cultivation.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
fj^t^R^es  of  hayini;  neither  coal  ppr  lltoe  within  the  county,  a  veri* 
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^correct  system  of  agriculture  has  lately  been  introduced ;  and  ttie 
face  of  the  country  begins  also  to  be  ornamented  tritli  planta- ' 
tions,  chiefly  through  the  influence  and  example  of  the  late  Earlg 
of  Stair  and  Galloway,  and  some  other  enlerpriziog  landlords. 
The  Moors,  a  hilly  tract,  extending  over  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
trict, contain  hardly  any  arable  land  but  what  is  situated  in  de- 
tached spots,  which  will  scarcely  amount  to  the  tenth  part  of  the 
whole. 

S.  Proprietors,  ^c— The  Earls  of  Galloway  and  Stair  are  the 
only  residing  nobility.  The  principal  of  the  Lesser  Barons  are. 
of  the  names  of  Agnew,  Hay,  Hathom,  Macdowall,  Maceul* 
loch,  Stewart,  and  Vans. 

4.  Proportion  cultivated. — Collating  the  account  given  in  the 
recent  survey  of  the  county,  with  the  Statistical  Account  of  the 
different  parishes,  it  would  seem  that  about  35  parts  in  100  are 
either  cultivated,  or  are  laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — Chiefly  barley,  bear,  and  oats.  Wheat, 
has  been  introduced,  and  prospers  well  on  the  rich  lands  by  the 
sea-coast.     Potatoes  are  greatly  used  ;  and  of  late  turnips,  arti-- 

jficial  grasses,  and  flax  (on  a  small  scale),  have  been  raised  in 
this  county. 

6.  Liix  Stock. — An  excellent  breed  of  poiied  black  cattle, 
are  almost  peculiar  to  tliis  and  the  otlier  district  of  Galloway, 
namely,  Kirkcudbright.  There  is  a  small  and  alert  species  of 
horses  also  peculiar  to  tliis  county,  called  GalUmxiys  from  it,  and 
chiefly  used  for  riding.  They  are  now  becoming  scarce  in  both 
counties  ;  but  are  to  be  met  with  more  frequently  in  the  shire  a( 
Kirkcudbright  thun  that  of  Wigton.  A  heavier  kind  is  now  in-. 
troduced  for  the  plough  and  for  carriages.  There  are  large  flocks 
of  hardy  sheep :  Gwinc  also  are  reared  in  several  parts  of  thQ 
county. 

No.  II.  '  Pastobal  District. 
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DISTRICT  TIL    The  South-west  Lowlands^  or 
Manufacturing  Division. 

This  division  is  composed  of  the  following  counties : — L  Ayr; 
S.  Renfrew  ;  3.  Lanark ;  and  4.  Dunbarton. 

1.  Ayrshire. 

1.  Situation, — ^This  is  the  most  southerly  county  in  this  divi- 
sion. It  embraces  above  70  miles  of  sea-coast  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcud- 
bright on  the  south)  by  Dumfries  and  Lanark  on  the  north-east 
and  east,  and  by  Renfrew  on  the  north. 

2.  General  Features. — Of  the  three  divisions  of  this  extensive 
county,  Carrick,  the  most  southerly,  is  a  hilly  and  rocky  district^ 
as  the  name  imports.  Kyle,  in  the  centre,  is  more  flat  and  fer- 
tile towards  the  sea  ;  but,  in  the  interior,  it  rises  into  high  and' 
barren  hills ;  and  Cunningham,  on  the  north,  though  less  hilly 
than  either  of  these,  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  rough 
and  broken  ground.  The  whole  county  slopes  towards  the  sea 
on  the  west,  and  rises  higher  as  it  recedes,  till  it  terminat<ts 
in  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  on  the  confines  of  Dumfries 
and  Lanark  shires.  The  air,  in  general,  is  mild  ;  but  the  cli« 
mate  is  moist,  owing  to  its  exposure  to  the  south-west  winds^ 
and  to  the  rains  they  waft  from  the  Atlantic.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  county  is  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  live  stock ;  and  the  lands,  where  arable,  are  un- 
der a  particular  system  of  management,  which  is  supposed  best 
adapted  to  their  situation  in  a  climate,  that  renders  unceas- 
ing attention  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  its  humidity.  All 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  banks  of  its  numerous 
rivers,  are  thickly  strewed  with  plantations  around  the  mansions 
of  its  numerous  proprietors ;  who,  according  to  their  views  of 
the  husbandry  proper  for  the  climate,  have  been  distinguished 
as  spirited  cultivators,  and  have  not  spared  expense  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil. 

S.  Proprietors^  Sfc* — The  peers  who  are  possessed  of  property, 
and  who  reside  either  generally  or  occasionally  within  the  coun- 
ty, are,  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Cassillis,  and  lately  Crawfurd  ; 
and  the  proprietors  in  their  own  right  are,  the  Dutchess  of  Port- 
land, and  the  Countess  of  Loudon  and  Moira.  The  most  gene* 
ral  surnames  among  the  other  proprietors  are,  Alexander,  Boyd, 
Boyle,  Blair,  Boswell,  Campbell,  Calhcart,  Cochrane,  Craw«( 
ford,  Cunningham,  Dalrymple^  Dunlop,  Fairlie,  Fergusson, 
Follarton,  Kennedy,  Logan,  Macmichan,  Millar,  Montgomery^ 
^ure^  Wallace^  and  Whitford. 
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4.  Proportion  in  CuUiwrlion. — Adhering  to  Arrowsmith's  map, 
as  to  the  estent  of  die  county,  and  to  Mr  Aiton's  Survey,  and 
estimating  ftve-sixths  of  the  clay,  two-thirds  of  the  sand,  and 
nearly  one-ninth  part  of  the  hill  or  Tnoss  to  be  arable,  the  whole 
land  in  cultivation  will  amount  to  49  parts  in  100. 

5.  Ctcjis  aiiiivated. — Wheat,  beans,  and  barley,  arc  raised  near 
the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  ;  but,  in  the  interior 
of  the  county,  the  grain  crops  are  limited  chiefly  to  oats,  bear, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  peas.  Potatoes  are  generally  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  as  are  turnips  on  dry  soils,  especially  in 
Carrick,  and  artificial  grasses  on  all  imprnved  farms.  Flai  is 
also  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pasture,  on  cultivated 
lands,  and  arciHcial  grasses,  is  more  common,  or  is  continued 
for  a  greater  number  of  years,  in  this  western  county,  than  along 
the  cast  coast  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  its  being  more  conge- 
nial to  the  greater  humidity  of  the  climate. 

6.  Live  Stock. — Horses,  of  a  good  si^e,  are  bred  in  such  num- 
bert,  as  not  only  to  supply  the  county,  but  to  afford  a  large  sur- 
fJus  for  other  dbtricts ;  and  many  excellent  horses,  reared  in 
Ayrshire,  are  sold  in  the  Roglen  markets,  and,  on  that  account, 
haw  been  confounded  with  the  Clydesdale.  Tlierc  is  also  a  good 
breed  of  cattle,  particularly  milch  cows ;  and  die  dairy,  especi- 
ally for  cheese,  is  more  in  practice  here,  than  in  any  oclier  coun- 
ty of  Scotland.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  Blaclc-faced,  coarse- 
woolled  kind. 

2.    REMFKEWSHtRE. 

1.  Sitac'.wn. — This  very  populous,  and  in  general,  well  culti- 
*ated  county,  which  has  Ayrshire  on  the  south,  and  Lanurk  on 
the  east,  is  ivashed  on  the  nordi  and  west  by  the  river  and  Firth 
of  Clyde,  *  whence  it  has  immediate  access  ici  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

2.  Genfrnl  Features. — From  the  middle  of  the  county  towards 
ibe  east,  the  lands  are  in  general  both  level  and  fertile,  more  es- 
pecially between  tlie  towns  of  Paisley  and  Renfrew,  and  m  the 
tract  that  extends  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  this  county  near- 
ly approaches.  The  whole  shire,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  fer- 
tile. It  includes  two  considerable  ranges  of  hills ;  the  greatest  and 
most  ele¥«ed  is  in  the  west  eitremity,  and  extends  over  a  space 
equ^l  CO  one-ihird  part  of  the  whole  county,  but  is  intermixed 
■•vith  a  small  portion  nf  land  in  cultivation  ;  tlie  other  is  situated 
in  the  south-east,  but  has  neither  such  an  extensive  range  of  hilli, 
nor  so  limited  a  share  of  arable  land.  Tt  is  between  these  two 
billy  districts,  in  a  wide  spreading  vale  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, that  the  greatest  pan  of  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
Idnds  of  this  county  is  situated.     In  this  tract,  there  is  a  great 
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0i's^tkf  of  gendemen's  seats,  and  villas  of  opuleftt  xnanufactoff 
crs,  and  other  individuals  connected  i^ith  commerce  in  their  re^ 
Bpectrre  towns.  Several  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  have 
been,  and  still  are  manufacturers,  have  also  distinguished  them- 
selves as  most  spirited  improvers.  They  have  embellished  the 
conntiy  by  their  villas,  and  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
feclaimhig  of  waste  land,  that  there  remains  none  of  thi3  descnpr 
tkm  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county^  except  1970  acres  of  deep 
moss,  which»  doubtless,  these  enterprising  men,  who  are  not  ea- 
nly  startled  at  expense,  will  soon  add  to  the  quantity  of  arable 
land. 

8-  Proprietors^  Sfc^ — ^The  peers  who  hold  property,  or  who 
liither  generally  or  occasionally  reside  in  the  county,  are  the  Mar- 
qais  of  Abercorn,  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and  Glasgow,  Viscount 
Cathcart,  and  the  Lords  Blantyre,  Belhaven,  and  Dougla^ 
The  toost  prevalent  surnames  among  the  other  landed  proprie^ 
tors,  are^  Alexander,  Cunningham,  Dunlop,  Fleming,  Fcuton^ 
Houston,  King,  MacDowal,  Maxwell,  Murdoch,  Mure,  Napier» 
.Oswald,  Pollock,  Porterfield,  Spiers,  Shaw,  Stewart,  Walldxl- 
Ihaw,  and  Wallace. 

'  4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — It  is  calculated  that  the  proper- 
lion  in  cultivation,  which,  forty  years  ago,  did  not  exceed  one- 
^hird  part,  is  now  one  half  of  the  whole,  or  50  parts  in  100,  an4 
the  hills  and  green  pasture  40  more ;  the  heath,  moors,  and 
inosst  being  only  ten  parts* 

5.  The  Crops  cultivated  are— Wheat,  barley,  bear,  oats,  beans 
and  peas.  The  culture  of  wheat,  though  not  general,  has  of 
late  greatly  increased.  Beans  and  peas  are  not  raised  in  great 
iquantities.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  the 
Utmost  perfection.  Ryegrass  and  clover  are  sown  very  general- 
ly, and  the  hay  harvest  is  well  managed.  Few  other  green  crop^ 
except  garden  roots,  are  raised  in  this  county. 

6.  iZoe  StocL^^The  horses  raised  in  this  county  are  numerous* 
tiid  of  an  excellent  breed.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  reared 
for  tale.  The  cattle  are  of  a  considerable  size ;  and  the  milch 
cows,  like  those  of  Ayr  and  Lanarkshires,  are  among  the  best 
in  the  kingdoni*  The  sheep  are  of  the  coarse-woolled  kind» 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  pasture  on  the  hills ;  but  they  are 
net  generally  so  much  esteemed  as  the  breeds  of  some  other  coun- 
ties.    Some  Merinos  have  of  late  been  introduced. 

3.  Lanarkshire. 

1.  Situation. — ^This  county  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Renfre^ 
and  part  of  Ayrshire ;  to  the  north  of  Dumfries  ;  to  the  west  of 
ttebles,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow ;  to  the  south  of  Stirling 
and  part  of  Dunbartonshire.  It  is  sometimes  called  Clydesdale* 
^ugh  the  vale  of  Clyde  extends  much  farther  down  the  river. 
It  may  be  defined  an  inland  county,  with  the  advantage  of  a  na* 
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!rigable  commortication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  meaiis  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  ;  and  with  the  interior  parts  of  the  country^ 
and  the  Ge;rnian  Ocean,  by  means  of  the  great  canal  which  reach^ 
es  from  Clyde  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

2.  General  Features* — These  are  considerably  different  lA  the 
three  wards  into  which  this  county  is  divi4ed,  for  the  greater 
xpnvenience  in  administering  justice.    The  Upper  Ward,  of  whicl^ 
Lanark  is  the  seat  of  justice  as  well  as  the  county  town,  is,  ia 
Ijeneral,  very  hilly  and  unfertile.     The  Middle  Ward,  of  which 
Hamilton  is  die  seat  of  justice,  is  less  hilly,  more  fertile,  and  bet- 
ter cultivated.    The  Lower  Ward,  though  the  least  considerably 
in  point  of  extent,  is  the  most  fertile,  and  b^st  cultivated;  and, 
having  Ql^sgow  for  it^  seat  of  justice,  is  by  far  the  most  popcL* 
lous.     Notwithstanding  these  inequalities,  the  general  appear: 
ance  of  the  county  is  that  of  a  large  valley  sloping  pr.etty  sharply 
from  south-east  to  north-west  on  each,  side  of  the  Clyde,  which 
^as  several  windings  and  turnings  as  it  flows  along.   The  breadth^ 
at  the  lower  end,  comprehends  nearly  thsLt  of  the  whole  shirq^ 
^viz.  from  10  to  20  miles) — ^which  is  contracted  greatly  asitrey- 
cedes  inland,  till  at  last  a  vast  congeries  of  high  hills,  nea^r  thp 
jBOurces  of  the  river,  press  closely  on  the  mountain  streamlets^ 
and  hide  every  thing  but  themselves  from  view.     This  valley  i^ 
copiously  watered  by  a  muUitude  of  streams  tributary  tp  th^ 
XJlyde,  and  /ailing  into  it  on  bpth  sides,  as  it  rolls  along  ia 
great  majesty.     The  mountains  or  high  hills  on  each  side,  sujw 
ply  the  county  with  those  valuable  minerals,  coal,  limestone, 
iron  and  lead  ores ;  which  have  all  been  wrought  to  a  great  ex« 
tent  an4  Y^lue,  an4  which  still  continue  to  increase  both  in  pro* 
duce  and  demand.     There  are  also,  near  tlie  tributary  streamy 
of  the  Clyde,  great  manufactories  of  cotton  and  other  goods^ 
which  not  only  vary  the  scenery,  but  give  employment  to  a  mul- 
titude of  hands ;  and,  by  keeping  up  or  increasing  the  popula^ 
tion,  afford  a  ready  market,  of  easy  access,  to  the  produce  of 
the  soil ;  and  thus  these  different  sources  of  wealth  become  uU 
timately  of  the  greatest  importance  to  agriculture.     Were  once 
the  proposed  railway  made  between  Glasgow  and  Berwick,  or 
the  canal  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  is  projected^ 
for  opening  additional  markets  for  tlie  minerals  of  this  county, 
Clyde^ale,  from  the  stimulus  of  increased  population,  might  be- 
come, even  a§  an  agricultural  district,  one  of  the  most  valuably 
counties  in  Scotland.     At  present,  with  all  the  variety  of  its  ge* 
neral  features,   it  is  under  a  very  spirited  system  of  cultivation, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  or  example  of  a  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  class  of  country  gentlemen,  and  the  laudable 
emulation  of  several  opulent  merchants,  who  have  either  retired 
from  business,  or  have  invested  a  part  of  their  capital  in  land* 
JJoth  these  classes  of  proprietors  extend  the  improvement  of  the 
jkpil,  as  w^U  as  the  plantations  and  other  rural  embelli^hinenp^ 
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tt^hich  ornament  the'country. '  Hence;  for  twenty-five  miles'  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  when  viewed  at 
itt  distance,  are  so  finely  sheltered  with  growing  timber,  as  to  apM 
pear  one  extended  forest  of  several  miles  in  breadth. 

d.  Proprietors^  S^c. — The  nobility  who  reside,  or  who  have 
mansions  or  property  in  this  Crtunty,  are,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton^ 
the  Earl  of  Hyndford,  Lords  Elphinston,  Belhaven,  and  Dou- 
glas. The  prevalent  surnames  arc  those  of  Baillie,  Boyle,  Car- 
michael,  Dalziel,  Douglas,  Lockhart,  Somerville,  and  Stewart ; 
bat  that  of  Hamilton  is  by  far  the  most  general  among  all  ranks. 

4?.  Proportion  in  Culti'dation, — Collating  what  appears  on  this 
subject  in  the  lable  Survey  of  the  county  by  Mr  Naesmitli,  with 
the  Statistical  Account  of  the  different  parishes,  it  appears  that 
about  4*5  parts  in  100  may  be  stated  as  in  cultivation. 
•  5.  Crops  cultivated. — In  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  along 
the  Clyde,  wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex' 
tent ;  but,  in  all  the  high  and  moorish  tracts,  the  grain  crops 
are  limited  to  bear,  oats,  and  a  small  proportion  of  peas.  Great 
quantities  of  flax,  and  still  greater  of  potatoes,  are  raised  in  all 
the  districts  of  the  county  ;  and,  of  late,  turnip  and  artificial 
grasses  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Clydesdale  has  also 
been  long  famed  for  a  species  of  crop,  not  so  general  any  where 
else  in  Scotland,  namely,  fruit, — such  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  &c.  These  are  cultivated  pretty  extensively  in  what  is 
called  the  Trough  of  Clyde,  or  the  flat  lands  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  that  river.  They  are  found  in  every  cottager's  garden^ 
and  are  frequently  to 'be  met  with  in  hedge-rows. 

6.  Live  Stock. — This  county  has  long  been  famed  for  an  ex- 
cellent breed  of  draught-horses,  inferior  perhaps  to  none  in  Bri- 
tain for  power,  alertness,  and  docility.  The  horned  cattle  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  of  good  quality ;  and  their  milch  cows  are 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  kingdom  :  but  the  sheep,  on  the  rough 
and  bleak  hills,  are  of  the  black- faced  and  coarse- woolled  kind, 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  such  a  walk. 

4.    DUNBARTONSHIIIE. 

1.  Siluatian.^^This  is  the  last  county  included  in  this  district. 
It  has  Lochlong  and  Argyle  on  the  west ;  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on 
the  south  ;  and  Stirlingshire,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  north  and 
east.  Part  of  ity  a  long  narrow  stripe,  altogether  separated  from 
the  rest,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Lanarkshire,  and  between  that 
county  and  Stirling. 

2.  General  Features. — The  aspect  of  this  county  is  singular- 
ly varied.  Nothing  can  form  a  greater  contrast  than  its  high 
towering;  but  barren  mountains,  and  the  low,  but  vei<y  fertile 
▼alleys  along  the  sides  of  its  diiFerent  waters,  more  especial- 
ly on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde  to  the  east  of  Dunbarton, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Leveuj  where  tlie  country  is  uuccm- 
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mcnly  omatBentBd.  The  Firih  of  Clyde,  full  of  shipprngi 
bounds  it  on  the  south ;  Lochgare  fiom  this  Firth  cuts  deep  into 
it  on  the  south-west,  and  Lochlong  skirts  it  nearly  the  whole  waf 
on  the  west ;  whilst  Lochloniond,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
fresh  water  lake  in  tlie  island,  of  which  only  a  third  part  is  in 
Stirling&lfire,  bounds  it  on  tlie  east  j  and,  with  the  towering  mouo- 
lain  behind,  adds  greatly  to  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  of 
the  whole  district. 

3-  Proprietors,  ^c. — The  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Montrose,  Lords 
Elphinston,  Blantyre,  and  Dundas,  and  Lady  Mary  Lindsay,  all 
have  considerable  property ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the 
Hon.  Captain  Elphinston  Flenjing,  representative  of  the  Earls 
of  Wigton,  have  seats  in  this  county.  There  are  also  many  opu- 
lent country  gentlemen  residing  on  their  estates,  who  have  signa- 
lized themselves  in  the  improvennent  of  the  soil,  and  the  decora- 
tion, by  plantations  and  otherwise,  of  their  places  of  residence. 
The  principal  surnames  of  this  class,  and  who  hafc  long  had 
property  in  the  county,  are  those  of  Buchanan,  Campbell,  Col- 
quhoun,  Edmonston,  and  Smollett.  Iti  the  most  remote  comer, 
by  the  head  of  Lochlomond,  tiie  Gaelic  language,  and  the  sur- 
name of  Maefarlane,  an  ancient,  numerous,  and  respectable  High. 
land  clan,  prevail.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the  ancient 
name  of  the  county  itself  wn  Levenox,  or  Lennox,  bo  called  from 
the  river  Leveu,  into  which  most  of  the  waters  of  this  county 
flow,  and  from  which  name  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  his  Scots 
title. 

4.  FrnporUon  adtivaied.—VTom  the  best  data  which  could  be 
obtained,  it  appears  that  37  parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation.  What 
is  cultivated  is  remarkably  fertile  by  nature.  The  parishes  of  CHd 
and  New  Kirkpatrick  are  distinguished  for  cultivating  the  soil  ia 
the  best  manner. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — On  the  rich  lands  by  the  banks  of  the 
Leven  and  Clyde,  wheat  is  cultivated,  with  every  other  specie* 
of  com  J  but  the  crops  generally  raised  in  the  otlier  parts  of  the 
county,  are,  bear,  oats,  and  peas.  Flax  is  also  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  i  turnips  in  a  less  proportion  ;  potatoes  uni- 
versally i  and  artificial  grasses  have  been  long  introduced,  and  are 
now  very  general.  Woad  and  waddcr  were  some  years  ago  cul- 
tivated, not  by  the  farmers,  but  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Leven  bleachSelds  ;  but,  though  they  turned  to  good 
account,  tliey  are  now  given  up. 

6.  Live  Stock. — The  horses  are  generally  of  the  excellent  Clydes- 
dale breed  j  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  now  reared  within  the 
county.  The  cattle,  in  the  hilly  parts,  are  of  the  small  High- 
land breed,  and  of  a  larger  size  in  the  lower  country ;  but  nei- 
ther kind  are  remarkable  for  their  quality.  The  sheep  were 
originally  of  the  small  white-faced  breed,  peculiar  to  the  High- 
lands i  but,  far  several  years  pdst,  they  have  given  pluci?  to  the 
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biack-&ced  and  hardj  breed  from  Tweeddale.  In  one  of  the 
islands  of  Lochlomond,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  has  about  240, 
and,  in  another.  Sir  Janoes  Colquhoun,  100  fallow  deer. 

No.  III.    Manufacturing  District. 
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DISTRICT  IV— The  Central  Division. 

This  district  comprehends  the  counties  o^, — I.  Fife ;  2.  Kin- 
ross ;  3.  Clackmannan ;  4.  Stirling ;  5«  Perth ;  6.  Forfar,  or. 
Angus. 

I.  Fife. 

1.  Sihiaiwn. — This  populous  and  fertile  county  is  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  water ;  viz. — ^by  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the 
south  ;  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east ;  and  the  Frith  of  Tay  on 
the  north.  The  counties  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  Pertbr 
bound  it  on  die  west. 

&  General  Features^^^At  a  distance,  it  appears  to  be  more  hil* 
ly  than  it  is  in  reality ;  for  as  it  rises  at  once  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  every  inch  of  its  elevation  is  seen.  The  two  Lomond  hills, 
whose  altitude  is  very  considerable,  are  conspicuous  above  the 
rest  s  and  the  hills  on  the  sea-coast,  though  only  of  a  moderate 
size,  hide  from  the  view  all  the  level  or  fiat  country  in  the  inte- 
rior. Along  the  south,  and  more  especially  towards  the  south- 
east, there  are  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands,  generally  prettj' 
levels  that  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  large  valley 
in  the  middle,  near  Cupar,  the  county  town,  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Eden,  (hence  sometimes  called  Strath-eden,  at  other  times 
the  Haw  of  ti^)f  which  contains  a  great  proportion  of  very  pro- 
ductive soil;  and  there  are  some  uncommonly  fertile  valleys  among 
the  hills,  in  the  northern  side  of  the  county.  The  rivers,  though 
they  vary  the  Scenery,  are  not  very  large  ;  but  from  its  extent 
of  sea-coast,  Fifeshtre  is  favourably  situated  for  manufactures, 
and  abounds  in  towns  and  villages.  Taking  it  in  a  general 
view,  it  may  be  defined  a  hill  and  dale  county,  beautifully  va: 
ried  in  aspect  and  exposure ;  and  in  many  places,  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  cultivation,  not  only  in  its  valleys  or  more  level  fieldS|  but 
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ev€fn  in  its  various  hills,  many  of  which  are  altogether  under  thifc' 
ctominion  of  the  plough.  This  flourishing  state  of  its  agriculture 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate^  (no  part  of  it 
being  above  eight  miles  from  the  sea),  and  to  its  .containing 
within  itself  an  abundant  supply  of  both  lime  and  coal.  The 
first  conduces  much  to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  and  the  se- 
cond operates  as  an  encouragement  to  population.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  numerous  plantations  scattered  over  the  county^ 
and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  county  town,  protect  th^ 
valleys  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  not  only  embellish 
the  district,  but  show,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  Fifeshire  husbandry. 

3.  Proprietors,  S^c. — ^The  residing  nobility  in  this  county,  are, 
the  Earls  of  Rodies,  Morton,  Moray,  Kelly,  Elgin,  Leven,  Bal- 
carras,  and  (lately)  Crawfurd.  The  surnames  most  prevalent* 
many  of  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  Fife,  are  Amot,  Anstrur 
ther,  Balfour,  Ballingall,  Betlmne,  Blythe,  Bogie,  Clephane,  Dur- 
ham, Erskine,  Femie,  Gourlay,  Lindsay^  Melville,  Meldrum, 
MoncriefF,  PatuUo,  Spense,  Tod,  and  Wemyss. 

4'.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — According  to  the  be«t  data'f  this 
at  present  is  70  parts  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — Wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  oat«,  tht 
same  as  in  the  Lotliians ;  though  rather  of  an  inferior  quality. 
There  is  a  great  proportion  of  artificial  grass,  of  potatoes  and 
of  turnip ;  but  there  is  more  flax :  because,  this  being  a  manufac* 
turing  county,  flax,  as  a  raw  material,  is  in  more  request  than- 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Forth. 

6.  Live  Stock. — The  inhabitants  of  Fife  hoast,  that  they  have' 
the  best  breed  of  cattle  in  Scotland.  This,  however,  is  contro- 
verted. It  deserves,  in  this  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  this  breed 
"was  much  improved,  about  three  centuries  ago,  by  a  mixture  of 
the  ancient  Fifeshire  cattle,  with  some  fine  English  cows,  which 
King  Henry  VII.  of  England  sent  to  Falkland,  as  a  present  to 
his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  King  James  IV.,  and  generally 
resided  in  the  palace  of  Falkland.  The  horses  are  of  much  the 
same  kinds  with  those  in  the  Lothians>  but  are  not  as  yet  reared 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  county  ;  and  several  are  there- 
fore purchased  annually  from  Ayrshire  or  Clydesdale.  The  sheep 
are  not  remarkable  for  either  size  of  carcase,  or  quality  of  wool ; 
nor  are  they  numerous,  except  on  the  Lomond  hills,  whtre  some 
flocks  arc  kept. 

2.    KiNROSS-SHIRE. 

1.  Siiuation.-^This  is  a  very  small  county,  and  situated  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Fife,  having  Clackmannan  on  the  souths- west ; 
to  which  it  is  now  so  far  attached,  as  to  be  included  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  same  sheriff, 

2.  General  Features — Tlie  pellucid  lake,  Lochleven,  with  its 
isles,  is  its  greatest  beauty^  and  in  the  vicinity  of  KinroiS|.  tht 
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tounty  town.  A  considerafble  extent  df  fertile  land  li^si  to  the 
sorth  oif  the  lake ;  and  there,  are  several  extengiy^  plantations^ 
puticularlj  on  die  estates  of  Kinross  ^nd  Blair- Adarn^  which 
poth  shelter  the  arable  lan^s»  and  embellish  the  country.  There 
are  some  high  craggy  hills^  partly  protuberant,  tnth  bare  rock^ 
and  partly  5^erdant  with  .pasture,  which  vary. the  scenery;  an4 
there  is  still  a  considerable  extent  of  moorish  land,  ^ith  hills 
on  the  back  grounds,  to  the  westward  of  the  lake  and  the  town,- 
which  requires  to  be  reclaimed  or  better  cultivated.  The  whole  oi^ 
ihis  small  inland  county  is  of  high  elevation;  but  in  ^  progressive 
state  o£  improvement. 

S.  ProprietorSf  Sfc. — ^The  chief,  if  not  the  .oijy  residi^ig  pro- 
prietors, are  Mr  Grahan^  of  Kinross,  and  Mr  Adam  of  Blair* 
Adam;  The  county  is  of  too  small  dimensions  to  have  any  pre- 
valent liames^  ..,■... 

4.  Proportion  cidtiimted^'—TliiSf  froni  tlie  Statistical  Accounts 
•f  di&rent  parishes,  is  60  parts  in  100. , 

5.  Crops  cvUivated.-^On  the  fertile  laitfis,,  which  lie,  to  the 
northward  of  the  lakej  near  the  towx^  of  Kinross,  ^d  Milna- 
thort; all  kinds  of  com  raised  in  the  Lothians  or  Fifeshire,  are 
cultivated  with  success.'  In  the  remote  parts,  among  the  moors 
and  adjoining  hills,  the  gratin  crops  are  restricted  .to  pats»  fuid 
b^r  or  higgf  .with  a  small  proportion  of  peas.  Spnie  flax  is 
also  raised.  .  Turnips  ai^d.  potatoes  are  cultivated  over  the  whole 
^ounty;  and,  with  artificial  grasses,  which  have  been  long  in- 
troduced; are  spreading  farther  every  y^ar  among  the  moorish 
soils. 

6.  Live  5i^oc£.— The  s^utne  as  in  Fife,  with  rather  a  greater 

proportion  of  sheep.  , 

■    L^    .    ••■   •.-.■...• 
S.  ClaCkmai^t^anshire.' 

-  l,.Siiudt^oh.~Thi^  ^untj  is  confined  on  th(S  south-west  by 
ihe  Frith  of  Forth,  ana  embraced  on  its  other  boundaries  by  the 
shires  ()f  Stirling,  Perth,.  Kinross,  and  Fife.  .  In  point  of  extent^ 
it  is  the  smallest  in  Scotland,  and  may  justly  be  compared  to  a 
large  gardeut  troth  its  zialural  fertility  and  high  state  of  cultiva«> 

2.  General  Features.— The  Forth,  at  its  upper  extremity,  a 
fine  river  gradually  enlarging  till  it'lexceeds  a  mile  in  breadth, 
winds  along  its  front;  the  .Devon;  a  considerable  s^rean^,  ni^ar- 
ly  bisects  it  lengthwise,;  whilst,  in  the  back  ground,  the  Ochit 
hills  rise  high,  and  precipitous,  and  prptect  it  froin  the  north- 
ern blast.  The  soil  is  partly  of  that  fertile  land  denominat- 
ed Carseg  and  often  loaded  with  ci'ops  of  wheat;  partly  of  a 
friable  gravelly  loam,  which  is  equally  adapted  for  raising  tur- 
nips and  broad  clover ;  and  partly,  of  a  moorish  nature,  not  yet 
fully  subdued  by  the  plough.  It  has  been  cultivated,  in  genera^ 
with  both  ability  and  success,  by  its  larger  proprietors,  its  au- 
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merous  feuars,  and  its  industrious  farmers.  Indeed,  a  number 
of  the  feuars,  or  small  porti oners,  Cultivate  their  property  thenw 
selves :  and  a  spirit  of  industry  is  very  prevalent  in  this  district. 

S.  Proprietors,  Sfc, — ^The  nobility  connected  with  this  county, 
are  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Lord  Dundas,  and  the  Lady  Baron- 
ess Abercromby  of  Abonkir.  The  most  ancient  of  the  other 
proprietors,  who  s?ill  retain  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil,  are  of 
the  respectable  names  of  Bruce  and  Erskine,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  the  representative  both  of  the  Earls  of  Marr  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  of  uie  Lords  Erskine  of  this  county.  There  cannot  be  said 
to  be  any  peculiar  or  prevalent  names  in  so  small  a  district. 

4.  Proportion  in  C««//»wi/ion,— Three-fourths  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, or  the  greater  part  of  tnis  very  fertile  county,  or  75  parts  in 
100,  are  in  cultivation ;  while  the  remainder,  chiefly  among  the 
high  swelling  Ochtis,  is  verdant  pasture,  and  profitably  employ- 
ed as  excellent  sheep  x^alks. 

5.  Crops  cidtivated, — Every  kind  that  is  found  in  the  most 
improved  counties  of  Scotland  is  cultivated  here  with  success* 
But  turnips,  not  being  adapted  to  stiff  coarse  soils,  are  not  ex^ 
fensi vely  raised ;  nor  is  there  any  considerable  proportion  of  woods 
or  plantations. 

6.  Live  Stock, — Not  much  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of 
rural  economy,  because  the  raising  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of 
com  is  more  profitable  than  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

4*  Stirlingshire. 

1.  Situation. — This  county  (with  the  exception  of  llie  parish 
of  Alva,  and  a  small  part  of  two  other  parishes,  amounting  to 
about  10  square  miles)  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Forth, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  shires  of  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Dunbarton, 
and  Perth. 

2.  General  Features, — *  Its  appearance,  *  as  well  expressed  tn 
the  excellent  Report  by  the  late  Mr  Belches  of  Greenyards,  *  is 

*  greatly  diversified  by  rivers,  mountains,  woods,  and  valleys, 
'  variously  arranged,  and  exhibiting,  in  many  striking  points  of 
•*  light,  a  great  number  of  views  extremely  pleasing  and  pictur- 

*  esque.  The  variety,  as  well  as  richness  of  the  prospect,  is 
'  not  a  little  increased  by  ancient  towns  and  prospering  villages 

*  appearing  in  various  forms  amidst  fertile  fields;   their  bustling 

*  scenes  making  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  more  tranquu 

*  operations  of  husbandry.  *  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
contains  a  very  extensive  valley,  reaching  through  several  pa- 
rishes, and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Carse  of  Stirling  at  the  one 
end,  and  of  the  Carse  of  Falkirk  at  the  other ;  and  also  the  vale  of 
Carron  on  the  ^ outh,  with  the  vales  of  Enrick  and  Strathblane 
on  the  west.  The  hills  of  Lennox  on  the  south-west,  those  of 
Campsie  in  the  middle,  the  towering  mountain  of  Ben- Lomond, 
9isA  the  other  bleak  bounding  hillsi  diversify  the  prospect ;  whil« 
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a  great  Tariety  both  of  natural  woods  and  plantations^  ornaments 
tbe  numerous  seats  of  the  proprietors. 

3.  Proprietors^  S^c, — ^The  nobility  connected  with  this  county, 
and  haying  mansions  in  it,  are  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  £arl 
of  Dunmore^  and  the  Lords  Napier  and  Dundas.  The  principal 
surnames  among  the  numerous  residing  landlords,  are  Buchanan* 
Bruce,  Cadell,  Campbell,  Dundas,  Edington,  Graham,  Johnston^ 
Lennox,  Livingston,  Ramsay,  Spotiswood,  and  Stirling. 

4'.  Proportion  in  Cultivation^ — ^From  the  very  able  survey  of 
diis  county,  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Graham,  collated  with  the 
statistical  account  of  its  different  parishes,  the  proportion  in  cul-. 
tivation  appears  to  be  62|  parts  in  100.  Some,  however,  are 
inclined  to  think  this  overrated. 

5.  Crops  adtivatecL — In  the  rich  carse  lands,  the  crops  chieflr 
cultivated,  are  wheat,  beans,  barley  and  clover.  The  beam 
and  barley  are  in  general  uncommonly  good.  In  the  dry  and 
light  lands  turnips  are  generally  cultivated,  and  also  artificial 
grasses.  Oats  are  very  common  on  all  the  poorer  lands,  as  well 
as  a  small  proportion  of  peas.  Flax  in  small  quantities  has 
been  raised  for  many  years,  and  potatoes  are  universally  culti« 
vated. 

6.  Live  Stoch — Horses  of  considerable  size  are  reared  in  the 
bounty :  but  the  best  are  imported  from  Clydesdale  or  Ayrshire;' 
The  cattle  are  not  remarkably  good ;  nor  is  the  number  annual- 
ly reared  sufficient  to  supply  the  county.  Many  are  bought  in 
either  from  the  Northern  counties,  or  the  Highlands,  at  the  dif- 
ferent Falkirk  fairs  and  trysts,  which  are  the  best  frequented  cat« 
tie  markets  in  Scotland  (sometimes  30,000  black  cattle  being  found 
in  one  of  these  fairs.)  The  sheep,  in  general,  are  of  the  black- 
faced  Linton  breed.  There  are  still  a  few  goats  and  some  deer, 
upon  the  mountains.  The  poultry  aind  the  pigeons  in  the  Carse 
of  Falkirk  are  uncommonly  large,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the 
grain  they  consume. 

5.  Perthshire. 

1.  Situationi — ^I'his  is  the  most  Talnable,  and  one  of  the  most 
extenuve  counties  in  Scotland.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  A  detached  comer  of  it  reaches  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  county  town,  once  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tay ;  and  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  shire,  reaches  half  way  down  the  fir^ 
of  Tay,  or  within  a  few  miles  of  Dundee.  On  the  north-east  and 
north,  it  is  bounded  by  Forfar  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  north-west 
by  Inverness,  on  the  west  hf  Argyle,'  on  the  soitth  by  Stir- 
ling and  Clackmannan,  and  on  the  east  by,  Kinross  and  Fife 
shires. 

2.  General  Features  —This  is  not  only  a  large  county,  but  its 
general  features  are  exhibited  on  a  large  scale.     In  no  other  coun- 

C2. 
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tr  in  Scotland  h  there  so  much  conterminous  land  in  cultifatioo.- 
Its  mountains  are  amongsc  the  highest  and  most  towering  in  Bri- 
tain. Its  rivers  are  large,  and  numerous,  with  their  banks  in 
general  finely  wooded.  Its  lakes  are  manf,  full  and  extensive, 
and  some  of  them  are  adorned  by  nature  in  the  grandest  style 
of  picturesque  beauty,  presenting  scenery  almost  unrivalled  in 
the  island.  Each  of  its  great  divisions  was  anciently  a  separate 
jurisdiction,  !n^abited  by  its  chieftain  or  lord,  and  his  dependant 
vassals,  (hieflj  if  his  own  clan.  These  divisions  are  disjoined 
from  each  otlier  by  natural  limits ;  and  their  names  are,  1,  Mon- 
teith  in  the  south-west;  2,  Strathearn,  in  the  south ;  3,  Perth* 
proper,  in  the  centre ;  +,  GowrJe,  in  the  east ;  5,  Siormont,  on 
the  n^irih-easti  6,  Athnl  on  the  north;  7,  Rannoch,  on  the 
north-west;  and,  8,  Breadalbane,  on  the  west.  A  description 
of  each  of  these  districts  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  5. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  detached  territory  of  about  l& 
square  miles  on  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  already  men- 
tioned as  bounding  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  to  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  be  anneied.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  is  the  only  part  of  Perthshire  that  contains  coal ;  and  that, 
though  limestone  abounds  in  the  county,  little  lime  is  used,  ex- 
ceptwhat  is  brought  from  other  places  by  the  Frith  of  Tay ; 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  more  owing  to  its  inherent  good 
qualities,  than  to  any  adventitious  stimulus  from  that  manure. 
It  should,  however,  be  noticed,  that  there  still  remain  consider- 
able  forests  cf  nataial  wood  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  and 
that  both  these,  with  the  numerous  plantations  around  the  seats 
of  the  principal  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  hedge-rows  and  thriv- 
ing fences  of  wood,  shelter  the  land,  and  consequently  add  t» 
its  fertility. 

Proprietors,  ^c. — The  nobility  who  are  connected  with  the 
county,  most  cf  whom  occasionally  reside  in  it,  are  the  Dukes 
of  Athol  and  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Moray,  Kinnonl,  Wemyss, 
Breadalbane,  Dunmore,  and  Mansfield,  Viscount  Melville,  and 
the  Lords  Gray,  Rollo,  Ruthven,  ICinnaird,  and  Keith.  A- 
mc'ng  the  lesser  barons,  the  most  general  names  are  Drummond, 
M'Nab,  M'Gregor,  Menzies,  Oliphani,  and  Rjtiray,  which  are 
almost  pee  u  liar  to  the  county;  and  Campbell,  Graham,  Keirt 
Murray,  Robertson,  Stewart,  and  Stirling,  which  are  the  most 
numerous,  not  only  among  the  landholders,  but  the  preat  body 
of  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  Highland  straths,  where 
the  chieftain  is  still  surrounded  by  his  own  clan. 

4.  Proportitmin  ddlivatton. — In  a  teiritory  like  this,  contain- 
ing such  a  (Toponion  of  mountains,  and  so  many  detached  hills, 
.h  cannot  be  calculated  from  certain  data;  but,  by  ci>lUiing  the 
Statistical  Accounts  of  the  different  parishes  with  Dt  Robertson's 
valuable  Survey  of  the  county,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  prs- 
portioii  «f  Und  in  cultiTation  is  32  parti  in  100. 
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5>  Cropi  cuUivaUd. — In  the  extensive  and  highly  fertilized  div 
«rici  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  much  wheat,  barley,  and  beans  is  rais- 
«(1 ;  and  the  produce  in  general  is  remarkably  abundant,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  same  character  applies  to  the  crops  ia  the 
lower  extremity  of  Stratheam,  and  to  diose  also  in  the  rich  Dit 
country  round  the  town  of  Perth ;  but  in  the  higher  straths  a- 
mong  the  mountains,  the  cultivation  of  grain  is  limited  chiefly  to 
bear  and  oats,  and  some  of  these  oats  are  of  the  inferior  black 
liind,  termed  small  oats  or  shiacis.  A  small  proportion  of  peas  is 
sown,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  tlax  is  raised  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts. Potatoes  are  cultivated  universally,  and  generally  with 
Ifteat  advantage  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  the  artifi- 
cial grasses,  is  limited  to  the  lower  and  middle  districts. 

6,  Live  Stoci. — A  great  number  of  horses  is  reared  within  the 
county ;  hut  the  best  draught  horses  are  still  brought  from 
Clydesdale  or  Ayrshire.  The  cattle  are  of  various  sizes  and 
■qualities  in  the  different  districts.  In  the  lower  parts  many  are 
purchased  from  Aberdeen  or  Forfar  shires.  The  Highlanders 
have  a  hardy  and  handsome,  though  small  race,  bred  among  the 
hills,  which  are  in  great  request  among  the  arable  Lowland 
farmers,  for  fattening  on  turnip,  consuming  straw,  and  increas- 
ing farm-yard  dung.  The  sheep  are,  almost  exclusively,  of  the 
Black-faced  Linton  kind.  Many  herds  of  deer  are  still  kept 
in  the  higher  districts,  particularly  in  Athol ;  and  wherever  thejr 
are  allowed  to  roam  at  large,  turnips,  if  widiin  their  reach,  can- 
not be  preserfed  in  winter. 

6.  ANeos,  OR  Forfarshire. 

1.  Silualion. — This  county  embraces  about  55  miles  of  seo- 
coast,  viz.  Zi  along  ihe  German  Ocean  on  tlte  east,  and  1 1  alon^ 
Jhe  Frith  of  Tay  on  the  south.  It  is  bounded  by  Perth  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine  on  the  north. 

2.  General  Features. — Above  a  third  part  of  tC  on  the  northera 
houndnrj'  ia  either  hilly  next  the  great  valley,  or  rises  into  moun- 
tains farther  back  ;  being  a  portion  of  tliat  range  of  the  Gram- 
pians, which  extends  in  a  south-west  direction  from  the  north- 
e»st  point  of  Kincardineshire,  near  Aberdeen,  almost  to  Stir- 
Yitie,  The  elevation  of  these  hills  and  mountains  above  the  great 
valley,  rises  on  the  north  from  1500  to  2800  feet ;  and  the  coun- 
try between  them  ond  the  plain  ia  called  the  Braes  of  Angus, 
About  live  or  six  miles  south  from  the  base  of  the  Grampians,  s 
lower  range  called  the  Sidlaw  bills,  partly  cultivated,  but  part- 
ly incapable  of  cultivation,  runs  in  a  parallel  direction.  Be- 
tween these  two,  lies  the  wiUey  of  Siralhmore,  or  The  great  vaUei/, 
»s  the  name  denotes  in  G.ietic  On  the  otlier  side  of  the  Sidlaw 
liillt,  and  sloping  a  little  toward  the  aca,  lies  another  district* 
*\x  or  eight  miles  broad,  .itmost  wholly  in  cultivation,  but  with  a 
ixnuderable  lUversity  of  surface,  being  composed  of  small  knolls^ 
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.or  hills  of  "a  moderste  altitude,  interspersed  with  narnw,  but 
.generully  fertile  vales.  The  country  is  also  lichly  adorned  with 
'plnotationfi  around  the  seats  of  its  many  opulent  anA  respect- 
«ble  proprietors  ;  and  from  the  prevoience  of  manufactures,  not 
•nly  the  ECa  ports,  but  a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  are  filled 
Jiritll  inhabitants-  A  few  freyli  water  lakes  lately  varied  the  scene- 
Ay,  but  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  drained;  and  they 
Juve  yi^'dcd  immense  quantities  of  the  purest  shell  marl,  which 
have  been  of  infinite  Ber\'ice  in  improving  the  Braes  of  AnguSi 
a  district  to  which  coal  could  not  be  carried  but  at  a.  great  ex- 
jiense ;  nor  could  limestone,  even  if  it  had  been  both  plentiful  and 
of  good  quality,  be  burnt  for  want  of  fuel.  It  is  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  marl,  thut  the  face  of  that  remote  part  of  the 
ebunty  has  been  so  much  altered,  and  that  rich  cropS  of  com 
♦re  now  raieed:  the  soil  is  also  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve- 
tment.  These  are  the  general  features  of  the  county  of  Angus, 
•which  has  been  long  famed  for  its  agriculture,  and  for  the  ener- 
getic exertions  of  its  husbandmen. 

J.  3.  Proprietors,  Sfc. — The  nobility  connected  with  this  coun- 
ty, and  who  either  generally,  or  occasionally  reside,  are  the 
XaHs  of  Strathmorc,  Nortli  Esk,  and  Airly ;  Viscount  Duncan, 
otid  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas ;  also  Maule  of  Panmure,  and 
Camegy  of  South  Esk,  as  representatives  of  the  attainted  peers 
cf  these  names.     The  mo£t  antient  other  surnames  among  the 

f  fVoprietors,  are   Dempster,    Er^kine,    Fletcher,    t'other ingtiam, 

I   Guthrie,  Haliburton,  Lyall,  and  Skene. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cullivatt'on. — According  to  the  best  data  that 
:  could  be  obtained,  this  is  65  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — In  the  coast  side  division,  and  in  the  val- 
)  ley  of  Strathmore,  there  is  much  wheat  and  barley  cultivated, 
[  fed  tlie  quality  of  both  is  generally  excellent.  Indeed  the  soil 
t  %f  these  two  large  districts  is  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  every  kmd 
I  jf  crop  that  is  raised  in  Scotland.  Turnip  and  artificial  grasBes 
I  Ve  cultivated  extensively,  and  potatoes  universally.  Flax  was 
y  ^ised  very  generally,  till  of  late  years,  when  it  became  difKcuIt 
)  to  procure  good  seed  ;  but  it  is  still  found  in  many  places,  and 

"Cultivated  with  success. 

6.  Live  Stock. — Many  horses  are  brought  from  Clydesdale 
<  and  Ayrshire;  though  a  great  number  is  now  reared  within  the 
1  tjounty.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  strong  and  handsome,  much  at- 
I  tenlion  being  paid  to  that  species  of  stock.     Sheep  are  generally 

'<bf  the  Black-faced  Linion  breed,  which  seem  to  be  a  favourite 
I  \mA  over  a  great  part  of  Scotland,  from  an  idea  pretty  generally 

tntertained,  that  they  are  the  most  hardy.     Some  other  kinds    , 
\  tiave  been  introduced;  and  the  old  White-faced  breed  is  still  ro- 

taincd  in  a  few  places.  '  ' 
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DISTRICT  V ^North-East  Lowlands. 

This  district  consists  of  the  following  counties : 

.1.  Kincardine, — 2.  Aberdeen. — 3.  Elgin — 4.  Banff. — 5.  Nairn. 

1.  Kincardine,  or  the  Mearns. 

1.  Situation, — ^This  county  is  embraced  by  forty  miles  of  sea 
<oast,  from  its  boundary  with  Angus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour at  Aberdeen,  and  the  Dee  divides  it  for  a  considerable  way 
from  that  county. 

2.  General  Features A  continuation  of  the  Grampians,  vary. 

ing  from  200  to  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  reaches 
from  its  boundary  with  Angus  to  the  bay  of  Nigg,  within  a  mile  of 
Aberdeen.  On  the  north  of  that  range  of  mountains,  lies  that  part 
of  the  antient  division  of  Marr,  which  has,  for  many  centuries, 
been  annexed  to  Kincardineshire ;  and  the  river  Dee,  for  about  9 
ihile^  runs  dirough  the  upper  part  of  this  district.  On  the  souch 
of  the  above  mentioned  range,  for  about  18  miles,  adjoining  to 
its  boundary  with  Angus,  lies  that  continuation  of  the  aniient 
valley  of  Stfathmore,  which  is  now  called  the  How  of  the 
Meams,  and  which  terminates  about  four  miles  from  Stoneha- 
ven, the  county  town.  Between  that  valley  and  the^sea,  there 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  hilly  and  brciken  ground.  The 
lands  on  the  soutliern  part  of  the  coast  are  naturally  fertile, 
and  in  many  places  extremely  well  cultivated.  Buc  from  Stone- 
haven, northwards,  the  soil  is  moorish,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
country  bleak;  till  at  last,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of 
arable  land,  it  is  almost  covered  with  heath,  or  peat  moss,  as  it 
approaches  Aberdeen. .  Yet,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  (a  corner ,  as 
the  word  signifies),  on  its  north-eastern  boundary,  the  er  ter- 
pristng  spirit  of  the  Aberdeenshire  improvers  has  aniiiiated  the 
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cultivators  of  this  part  of  Kincardinesliire.  In  the  inid<Ue  and 
ssuihcm  parts  of  the  county,  great  improvements  in  agriculture 
were  made  by  the  principal  proprietors,  particularly  by  the  late 
Robert  Barclay,  Esc[,  of  Ury,  before  the  farmers  in  general  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  By  the  pro- 
prleCors  also  the  face  of  the  country  has  been  embeltisbed  with 
plantations,  more  especiaHy  near  the  river  Dee  ■,  where  5000 
acres  of  growing  timber  may  be  seen  nearly  contiguous.  In  the 
How,  and  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coa^t,  there  are  consi* 
derable  quantities  of  wood;  but,  for  the  last  ten  miles,  or  north- 
ern part  of  the  sea  coast,  wood  either  disappears  altogetlier, .  or 
is  not  in  a  thriving  condition. 

3.  Proprietors,  Sfc. — The  nobility  connected  with  tliis  county, 
are  the  Earls  of  Klntore  and  Peterborough,  (the  former  of  whom 
has  by  far  the  most  valuable  estate  in  the  Mearns),  the  Viscount 
Arbuthnot,  and  Lord  Keith.  Of  the  most  anlienC  of  the  other 
proprietors,  the  names  ate  Barclay,  Burnett,  Carnegie,  Doug- 
lass, Nicholsor,  Kamsay,  Stratton,  and  ticott-  This  last  name 
is  very  numerous  among  all  ranks,  on  the  southern  part  of  tlie 
coast,  perhaps  more  bo  than  any  where  else,  excepting  in  their 
native  district  on  the  English  border. 

4.  Proportion  in  Citltivalinn. — From  a  minute  investigation  to 
1807,  there  was  found  to  be  in  cultivation  by  tillage.  31  parts  in 
100 ;  and  under  plantation,  7  parts,  or  38  parts  in  100,  of  both  ; 
of  the  remaining  62,  about  12  parts  only  are  supposed  capable 
of  improvement.  The  ground  unfit  for  cultivation,  is  chiefly 
the  hilly  tract  of  the  Grampians,  which  becomes  mountainous 
on  its  western  boundary. 

Crops  cultivated. — In  the  southern  pari  along-  the  coast. 


there  are  raised  as  good  crops  of  whe. 
where  else  in  Scotland  j  but  in  tlie  i 
crops  are  limited  to  oats  and  bear, 
barley,  peas,  and  flai.  Potatoes  a 
over  the  whole  county  }  and  there  ; 
stable  land,  either  in  turnip  or  in  a 
6.  Live  Stock. — A  number  of  he; 
purposes  of  agriculture,  are  reared 


id  beans  as  perhaps  any 
5t  of  the  county,  the  grain 
ith  a  small  proportion  of 
-  **''/  genirally  cultivated 
a  large  proportion  of  the 

:s,  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
the  county.     These 


L 


originally  of  the  Ayrshire  or  Clydesdale  breeds.  Of  late, 
the  Suffolk  has  been  partially  introduced.  There  are  numerous 
herds  of  well  shaped  and  good  sized  cattle,  to  which  consider- 
able additions  ate  yearly  brought  from  Aberdeenshire.  The 
sheep  are  either  of  the  old  native  yellow-legged  sort,  or  of  the 
black-faced  kind,  brought  from  Peebles- shi re ;  which  breed  is 
hardy,  and  thrives  better  on  the  scanty  pasture,  and  cold  expo- 
sure of  the  Grampiaoi,  than  any  other. 

2-  Aberdeen's  II I  HE. 

1.  Situatim. — The  maTitrme  part  of  this  county  is  a  large  pro- 
inontory,  ibal  extends  f^r  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  its  north^ 
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fast  extremity  is  also  the  north-east  comer  of  Scotland;  for 
though  a  great  part  of  that  kmgdom  lies  fardier  to  the  norths 
none  of  it  extends  so  far  to  the  east*  The  extent  of  sea  coast 
is  about  56  miles.  The  counties  of  Kincardincy  Forfar,  and 
Perth,  are  on  the  south  and  south-west  of  Aberdeenshire,  the 
most  inland  part  of  which  is  85  miles  distant  from  the  north- 
cast  point  on  the  sea  coast.  The  counties  of  Inverness  and 
Banff  bound  it  on  the  north-west  and  north. 

2.  General  Feafures^^-^These  are  considerably  different  in  the 
five  divisions  of  the  county.  Marr  is  htHy  even  in  the  lower 
parts;  but  the  inland  or  highland  subdivision,  viz.  Braemar» 
u  a  very  mountainous  district,  few  of  its  bounding  mountains 
being  Itts  than  3000  feet,  and  several  of  them  from  4000  to 
4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Stathboggie  is  in  general 
▼ery  hilly,  and  contains  several  mountains.  The  Garioch  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  valley,  naturally  very  fertile,  and  most  of  its 
bounding  hills  are  of  moderate  dimensions.  Formartin  also  con- 
tuns  several  hills*  and  a  considerable  proportion  both  of  moors 
and.  peat  moss,  interspersed  with  some  good  arable  lands,  parti- 
cularly at  its  two  extremities.  Buchan  contains  only  one  hill 
of  considerable  altitude ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  moor  and 
peat  moss,  with  a  small  quantity  of  wood.  On  a  comprehen- 
aive  view  of  the  aspect  of  this  county,  it  may  be  said,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  sea  coast  of  Buchan,  which  is  flat,  and  of 
the  south-west  division,  which  is  mountainous,  Aberdeenshire  in 
general  is  a  hilly  country.  It  contains,  however,  many  large  and 
fertile  valleys ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  good  land 
along  the  banks  of  its  numerous  streams,  in  high  cultivation ; 
while  the  exertions  of  both  proprietors  and  farmers,  in  other 
less  fierttle  districts,  either  in  reclaiming  waste  lands,  or  in  culti- 
vating soils  that  are  naturally  unproductive,  have  seldom  been 
cquaUed,  certainly  have  not  been  exceeded,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

3.  Proprietors^  ^Pt^.— -The  noblemen  who  are  proprietors  of 
land,  and  who  reside  either  generally  or  occasionally  within  the 
county,  are,  the  *  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Earls  of  Errol,  Aboyne* 
Kintore,  Aberdeen,  and  Fife,  and  the  Lords  Forbes  and  Salton. 
Of  the  numerous  and  respectable  freeholders  of  this  county,  the 
most  prevalent  names  are,  Anderson,  Bannerman,  Burnett,  Gum- 
ming, Duff,  Farquharson,  Ferguson,  Forbes,  Fraser,  Hay,  Ir- 
vine, Keith,  Leshe,  Leith,  Lumsden,  Milne,  Morison,  Robert- 
son, Skene,  Udny,  and  Urquhart;  but,  above  all,  that  of  Gor- 
don, of  which  name  there  are  more  than  20  persons  who  rank 
among  the  more  considerable  landed  proprietors. 

i 

*  The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  n%\dt%  at  Hnntly 
I'Odgc.  IIU  fattier,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  is  proprietor  of  about  70,000  £ng« 
luh  acres  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  580,000  acres  more  in  Banff*,  Moray,  axi4  \ar. 
vcmcsi ;  in  all,  650^000  English  acres ;  or  above  1000  square  miles. 
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-  4.  'Prbporlion  in  CttlUvation. — This,  in  Dr  Skene  Keith's  Re. 
port,  is  stated  to  be  3(i  parts  iit  100,  exclusive  of  the  pl.inta- 
tions,  which  amount  lo  at  least  two  pans  mere;  and  of  na- 
tural woods,  chiefly  in  the  higher  districts,  growing  very  irrega- 
larly,  which  are  supposed  to  cover,  partially,  nearly  8  parts  in 
the  100.  It  is  ulso  supposed,  that  26  parts  more  are  susceptible 
of  improvement,  either  by  the  plough,  or  by  trenching  with 
the  spade  and  mattock  ;  a  mode  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  much 
■used  in  this  county. 
■  5.  Cro^M  cuiliirn(erf.— These  are  chieflybear  or  biRp,  and  oaft. 

I  .Wheat  has  also  been  raised  partially  within  these  'SO  years^  and 

\  .fOf  late  has  spread  rapidly  in  the  mere  impvnved  districts.     Bar- 

I  ley  has  also  been  tried  by  the  best  farmers,  but  is  rather  declin- 

"  Ing,  because  it  is  frequently  injured  by  the  equinoctial  rains. 

i]  .Peas  and  beans  are  sown  to  advantage ;  and  ilie  latter  are  drilled 

'  successfully  on  the  coast  of  Buchan,  hue  more  rarely  succeed 

in  the  intKrior  parts  of  the  county.     Poiaioes,  turnips,  and  arti- 
!'  '  ficial  grasses,  are  cultivated  very  generally,  while  flax  is  raised 

I  in  small  patches  for  family  use.     In  no  part  of  the  island,  ate 

improvements  canted  on  at  so  great  aa  expense,  as  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Aberdeen. 

6.  Live  Stock — The  horses,  in  the  lower  and  mote  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  are  eiiher  of  tlie  Clydesdalu  breedi  or  a  mix- 
lure  of  the  native  with  tlie  breed  of  Clydesdale,  Ayrshire,  or  somt 
other  of  the  southern  counties.  In  the  middle  districts,  they 
are  gen^erally  native,  light,  and  active,  but  better  adapted  for 
the  saddle  than  for  heavy  labour.  In  the  higher  districts,  they 
are  purely  native,  except  on  ihc  farms  occupied  by  proprietors  ; 
and  ate  called  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Hig/ilaTid  garmm,  being 
only  from  11  to  13  hands  high,  but  remarkably  alert,  hardy, 
and  sure-footed.  Excellent  breeds  of  cattle  are  to  he  met  with 
over  all  the  county,  more  especially  in  the  Garioch,  which  is 
naturally  tlie  most  fertile  ;  and  in  Buchan,  which,  owing  to  its 
I  maritime  situation,  has  received  tlie  greatest  improvement,  but 

i  where,  forty  years  ago,  previous  to  [he  introduction  of  the  new 

.husbandry,  the  cattle  were  inferior  to  those  In  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts, Braemar  only  excepted.  Those  now  raised  by  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  improving  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire,  are  icfe- 
-rior  lo  none  in  Scotland,  and  are  considered  lo  be  equal  to  any 
in  England.  The  sheep  are  partly  of  the  native  kind,  (with 
ydlow  faces  and  legs,  and  generally  line  wool),  and  partly  of 
the  Linton  breed,  with  black  faces  and  coarse  wool,  but  very 
hardy.  .These,  after  being  fed  in  the  Highland  glens,  are  fre- 
quently carried  back  to  the  soulhem  counties.  A  few  of  the 
diOerent  English  breeds,  and  even  of  the  Merinos,  have  lately 
been  introduced.  A  considerable  number  of  goats  is  reared  in 
the  nppcr  parts  of  the  county.  As  to  EwTne,  Aberdeen  has  long 
been'  noted  for  exporting  salted  pork.     This  originally  occasion- 
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Ml  humbtr  of  hogs  to  be  reared  i^thin  the  county ;  b'nt  pot-k  tg 
either  exported,  or  used  as  a  dish  at  the  tables  of  the  opulentt 
not  being  generally  relished  by  the  common  people. 

S.  Banffshire. 

1.  Situation. — This  county  lies  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Aberdeenshire ;  and  embraces  an  extent  of  30  miles  of  sea  coast 
on  the  south  entrance  Of  the  Murray  Firth.  It  is  situated  to  the 
fouth-east  of  Murray,  near  the,sea;  and,  in  the  more  inland  parts, 
h  bounded  by  Inverness- shire  on  the  south-west.  An  extent  of 
about  20  square  miles  of  this  county,  included  in  the  preceding 
article,  is  situated  in  four  detached  parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheri£F  of  Aberdeen,  although 
it  pays  the  land-tax  in  the  county  of  Banff. 

2.  General  Features^ — The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  be- 
longins^  to  this  county,  (among  which  Cairngorum,  elevated 
4060  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  pre-eminent),  are  barren; 
but  they  produce  topazes,  and  other  precious  stones,  called,  from 
the  principal  mountain  where  they  are  found,  Caimgorums.  The 
ridges  of  this  alpine  district,  and  the  summ'tts  of  the  hills,  are 
covered,  partly  with  heath,  partly  with  peat  moss ;  while  the 
glens  and  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  with  the  adjacent  narrow  valleys,  produce  the  didPer- 
ent  tribes  of  grasses.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  na* 
tnral  woods,-  consisting  chiefly  of  birch  and  alder,  and  occasi- 
onally interspersed  with  aspen  and  hazel,  is  found  near  the 
banks  of  the  di£Ferent  streams,^  especially  in  the  higher  districts. 
These  tend  very  much  to  ornament  the  country,  and  vary  the 
icenery,  while  they  are  generally  useful  in  affording  shelter  to 
the  sheep  and  black  cattle.  In  the  maritime  district,  whicK  con- 
sists of  two  subdivisions — th^  Boyne,  and  the  Enzie — a  g^eat  pro- 
portion of  very  fertile  land  was,  chiefly  through  the  example 
and  influence  of  the  then  Earl  of  Findlater,  brought  into  a  state 
of  good  cultivation,  above  forty  years  ago  ;  but,  of  late,  in  the 
middle  division  of  the  county,  the  greatest  exertions  have  been 
made.  On  the  whole,  Banffshire  may  be  described,  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr  James  Donaldson,  as  a  hilly,  and  in  some  places 
a  mountainous  country,  (except  the  tract  along  the  sea  shore), 
interspersed  with  many  fertile  vallies,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  grass  and  com. 

S.  Proprietors^  Sfc, — The  nobility,  who  either  reside,  or  have 
mansions  in  this  county,  are,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  the  Earls 
of  Seafield  and  Fife.  Gordon  castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
puke,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  boundary  of  tlie  county.  An 
ideal  line,  through  which  a  small  brook  anciently  flowed,  is  here 
the  boundary  between  BanflF  and  Moray  shires.  The  castle, 
strictly  speaking,  is  in  tlie  former  county  ;  and  the  stables  which 
are  attached  to,  and  make  part  of.  tliis  immense  building,  are  in 
the  lattcri  as  is  also  the  town  of  Fochabers,  tliough  on  the  south 
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tank  of  tlie  Spey.  His  Grace  is  proprietor  of  above  one  third  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  county.  The  Earl  of  Seafield,  uniting 
the  two  great  estates  of  the  late  Earl  of  Findlater,  and  Sir  Jamei 
Grant  of  Granti  has  a  spacious  mansion  at  Cullcn  house.  The 
Earl  of  File,  along  with  a  very  valuable  estate,  has  an  elegant 
modem  building  at  Doff  house  ;  and  Sir  George  Abercrombie  of 
Birkenbog,  as  successor  to  the  late  Lord  Banffi  has  a  spacieui 
family  seat  at  Forglen,  near  Turrif.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
county  belong  to  these  three  great  proprietors.  The  most  gene- 
ral names  of  the  freeholders  are,  Gordon,  Grant,  and  Duff :  but 
those  of  Abercrombie,  Innes,  Leslie)  and  Morison,  are  also  na- 
merous, 

4.  Proportion  in  CuUivniiort. — In  the  maritime  districts,  above 
two-thirds — tn  the  midland  about  one-half — and  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  less  than  onC'tenth — is  either  under  the  plough> 
nt  covered  with  wood.  Of  the  whole  county,  only  three-tenths 
are  either  cultivated,  or  in  aftificiat  plantations. 

5.  Crops  cidtivaled. — Near  the  sea-coast,  and  in  aome  of  die 
best  lands,  there  is  a  proportion  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans ;  but 
the  crops,  generally  cultivated,  are  oats  and  bear,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  peas.  Flax,  in  small  patches,  is  raised  in  many 
places :  and  potatoes  every  where,  for  domestic  use.  Turnip 
and  ariilicial  passes  are  cultivated  pretty  generally,  both  in  the 
lower  and  middle  districts. 

6.  Live  Slock. — A  good  breed  of  horses  is  reared  in  the  county^ 
partly  from  stallions  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Clydesdale  kinds,  and 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  fanner  ;  but  a 
considerable  number  of  saddle  and  carriage  horses  are  brought 
fmm  other  districts.  The  black  cattle,  formerly  small  in  size, 
though  of  good  quality,  have  been  much  improved  by  better 
keeping,  in  consequence  of  turnip;  and  artiScial  grasses  being 
generally  cultivated.  Different  breeds  of  sheep  have  been  intro- 
duced J  but  the  most  prevalent  kinds  are,  tlie  black-faced  Lin- 
ton, and  the  yellow-faced  native.  Swine  are  fed  in  considerable 
numbers,  chieAy  for  the  Aberdeen  market. 

4.  Elginsuike.  " 

1,  Situatkiii. — This  county  lies  near  Banffshire  to  the  west- 
it^rd,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  shires  of  Nairn  and 
Inverness. 

2.  Genei-at  Ffaiures. — In  the  inland  parts,  the  county  is  hilly  i 
und,  in  the  mote  remote  districts,  approaches  to  mountainous, 
The  lower,  or  maritime  division,  is  naturally  very  fertile,  with 
(L  mild  climate,  (in  this  respect  supposed  at  least  equal  to  any 
vounty  in  Scotland),   and   has   iieen  for  ages   very   generally  in 

•  This  louiity  is  fomelimcicalltil  Murray,  or  Moray  i  bunlie  i«mi  are  not 
lynonymour,  ki  that  ancient  prOTince  inclpdi'd  miich  niDte  IcrHtoiy  ihan  the 
prtftiit  difliift;  for  in  the  ancient  proiinw,  not  only  the  county  of  Nairn,  bat 
lUatbuol  Intciucfs,  wnc  included. 
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cuIbTadon*  It  is  considerably  ornamented  with  iiatand  woods, 
plantations^  gardens,  and  orchards,  belonging  to  the  numerous  pro* 
prietors,  whose  seats  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  whole  county. 
Even  in  the  more  inland  parts,  which  are  but  little  adapted  to 
cnltiTadon,  there  are  to  be  found  several  sequestered  Tallies  un* 
der  culture,  along  the  sides  of  the  numerous  streams ;  and  th^re 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  natural  wood,  chiefly  firsy  of  great 
aize  and  value. 

.  S*  Proprietors^  4*^.-— The  nobility  who  are  connected  with  this 
county,  and  have  mansions  in  it,  are,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and 
the  Earls  of  Seafield  and  Fife.  They  possess  a  considerable 
•hare  of  the  property.  The  chief  surnames  among  the  respect- 
able freeholders  are,  Brodie,  Cumine,  Duff,  Dunbar,  Gordon* 
Grant,  and  Innes. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cukivation.'^ThiSf  according  to  the  best  ac* 
counts  which  could  be  obtained,  is  40  parts  iii  100;  including 
artificial  plantations  near  the  seats  of  the  proprietors.  The  na* 
tural  woods  do  not  belong  to  this  article. 

5.  Crops  cu/tfvafoi/— Wheat  is  raised  in  the  lower  parts  next 
the  sea ;  barley  and  beans  also  grow  there  to  advantage ;  for,  iQ 
this  fimile  soil  and  fine  climate,  any  crop  may  be  raised  that  is 
culdvated  in  Scotland ;  but,  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  the  prin- 
cipal crops  are  oats,  beat*,  and  peas.  Potatoes  have  been  culti* 
vated  as  early  and  successfully  here  as  anywhere  else  in  Scotland, 
and  are  raised  universally  for  domestic  use.  Turnip  and  artifi- 
cial grasses,  till  of  late,  were  cultivated  in  small  quantities,  but 
they  are  erery  year  becoming  more  general. 

6.  Live  iS^odfc.— A  considerable  improvement^  of  late,  hat 
taken  place  in  the  breed  of  horses.  The  black  cattle  are  also 
improved  by  a  cross  breed  from  the  Isle  of  Mull.  Attempts  had 
befOTe  been  made  to  improve  them,  by  a  cross  of  the  Lancashire 
and  of  the  Dutch  breeds ;  but  these  were  by  no  means  successful, 
A  handsome  small  breed  is  still  retained  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  county.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  old  native  yellow- 
faced  and  Highland  breed,  that  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  too 
much  neglected.  They  have  fine  wool ;  their  mutton,  though 
small,  (7  or  8  lib.  per  quarter),  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
they  arc  very  hardy ;  consequently  well  adapted  to  an  alpine 
patture. 

5.  Nairnshire. 

1.  Situation.'^Thh  small  county  is  situated  on  the  Murray 
Frith,  (where  it  has  15  miles  of  sea  coast),  and  has  Elginshire 
or  Moray,  of  which  it  anciently  made  a  part,  on  the  east ;  and 
Inverness-shire  on  the  west.  It  has  also  two  detached  territories 
inclnded  within  its  jurisdiction,  namely,  Ferintosh,  locally  situ- 
ated near  Dingwall  in  Ross-shire;  and  Dunmaglass,  locally  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Inverness,  at  the  head  or  Strathnaim. 

S.  General  Featureh^^A  considerable  proportion  of  this  small 
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county,  near  the  Murray  Frith,  is  pretty  lere),  and  very  fertile  ; 
farther  back  it  is  hilly,  hut  can  scarcely  be  called  mouDtainouu' 
The  detached  part,  called  Strathnaim,  is  a  narrow  vdley  in  tha 
Highlands]  the  other  detached  port,  Ferintosh,  is  mostly  all  an> 
ble,  and,  till  of  late,  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  distilling  whia!^, 
which  for  a  long-  period  paid  no  duty  to  goTernioent.  Viewedr 
as  a  whole,  independent  of  these  two  districts,  the  coituty,  in 
general,  is  pretty  much  diversified  into  hill  and  dale,  with  much 
natural  wood  and  plantations,  by  the  banks  of  its  ditferent  streams, 
and  round  the  mansions  of  its  difierent  landholders. 

S.  Proprietors,  Sfc. — The  only  nobleman  who  occasionally  re- 
sides in  it  is  Lord  Cawdor  ;  his  seat  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Caw- 
dor,  BO  renowned  by  Shakespeare.  The  prevalent  names  among 
the  proprietors  are,  Brodie,  Ctimpbelt,  Cumine,  I>unbBr,  Gordon, 
and  Rose. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — Collating  the  Statistical  Account 
of  the  different  parishes,  with  the  survey  of  the  county,  it  seenu 
probable  that  the  proportion  in  cultivation,  including  artificial' 
plantations,  is  30  parts  in  100.  This  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Elgin,  both  beoause  there  is  a  len 
proportion  of  fertile  land  along  the  shore,  and  because  a.  number 
of  moving  sandhills  have  already  covered  a  consider'able  tract 
of  land  that  was  formerly  fertile,  and  threaten  to  destroy  a  sUU 
greater  extent. 

5.  Cropt  cidtivated. — A  small  proportion  of  wheat  and  barley- 
is  raised  upon  the  richer  land ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  same 
crops  are  cultivated  b3  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  £lgiB. 
Improved  agriculture,  though  lately  introduced,  is  every  year 
spreading  extensively. 

6>  Ltne  Stock. — Xlie  people  are  noiv  beginning  to  imjirove  both 
the  breed  of  thei^^^orses  and  their  black  cattle,  chiefly  by  se- 
lecting the  beet  of  their  own,  and  improving  their  keep,  instead 
of  persisting  in  bringing  larger  breeds  from  other  places,  which, 
after  repeated  trials,  were  not  found  to  answer.  They  also  pre> 
fcr  the  native  sheep,  which  seem  best  adapted  to  the  climate< 
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DISTRICT  VI— The  West  Highlands, 

Tins  district  comprehends  the  continental  parts  of  the  exten- 
sive counties  of  Argyle  and  Inverness,  including  a  small  portion 
of  the  Eastern  coast,  in  the  latter  county. 

1.  Abgyle. 

i.  Situation. — ^Thts  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  Scotland. 
The  continental  part  of  it,  (of  which  we  now  speak),  has  Inver- 
ness-shire to  the  north,  Perth  and  Dunbarton  to  'the  ^ast  ;  and 
is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean»  and  Firth  of  Clyde,  on  the 
south  and  west.  One  district  of  it,  namely,  Cantire,  is  the  near- 
est to  Ireland  of  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  General  Features. — Though  penetrated  by  various  inlets  of 
the  sea,  its  general  appearance  is  rough  and  mountainous,  espe« 
cially  in  the  more  northern  parts.  Even  along  the  sea- coast, 
there  are  mountains  of  the  first  order,  (Cruachan-Ben,  for  exam- 
ple, "^ich,  though  washed  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  by  Loch- awe,  is  1130  yards  high,  and  above  20  miles  in 
circumfertace.)  Between  the  mountains,  however,  are  inter- 
spersed several  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  containing  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  land,  that  is  either  in  cultivation^  or  suscep- 
tible  of  improvement ;  though  the  proportion  of  arable  land  is 
greatest  near  the  sea  coast.  A  number  of  small  streams  diver- 
sify the  scenery  ;  and  the  river  Awe,  though  it  runs  but  a  few 
miles,  discharges  into  the  lake,  that  bears  its  name,  a  very  great 
quantity  of  water.  There  is  a  considerable  difierence  between 
the  several  districts  of  this  extensive  county,  viz.  Kintjrre,  or 
Cantire,  Knapdale,  Cowal ;  Argyle  proper, » Lorn,  with  Muck- 
earn  and  Appin,  .Glenurchy  and  Benideraloch ;  Morvefn,  Ard- 
namurchan  and  Sunart,  Ardgowar,  Mamore  and  Lochiel.  But 
a  short  topographical  description  of  each  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  5. 

Proprietors^  Sfc, — ^The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  the  only  resident 
nobleman.  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  the  Earl  of  Bread- 
albane  are  the  only  other  peers  who  have  property  in  the  county. 
Campbell  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  name  afnong  all  ranks  ; 
and,  next  to  it,  those  of  Cameron,  Lamont,  Macdonald,  Mac- 
dougal,  M^Laughlan,  McLean,  and  Stuart. 

4.  Proportion  cultivated, — This,  in  the  able  Survey  of  the 
county  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  is  estimated  at  100,000  Scots 
acres  under  the  plough,  and  30,000  Scots  acres  of  woodland. 
Converting  the  whole  into  English  acres,  this  amounts  to  163,970, 
and  is  1 1.6  parts  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — In  the  vicinity  of  Campbclton,  wheat, 
barley,  and  beans,  are  raised ;  but,  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
county,  very  little  com  of  any  kind  is  raised,  except  bear  and 
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oats.  Indeed,  ov'itig  to  the  extreme  dampness  of  tite  climatet  e^ 
specially  in  autumn,  the  harvesting  of  grain  is  found  to  be  very  pre- 
carious. This  has  discouraged  the  cultivation  of  corn  crops;  ard^ 
as  necessity  stimulates  tlie  inventive  powers  of  man,  has  giren 
occasion  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  harvesting  both  corn  and  hay^ 
tvhich  is  in  some  cases  adopted.  The  com  is  hung  up  on  pegs, 
in  separate  sheaves  or  small  quantities,  which  ate  successivelf 
dried  in  a  wooden  house  composed  of  deals  and  spars,  that  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  getting  access,  but  admit  the  wind  freely. — 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  both  successfully  and  extensively ;  aodt 
along  with  tish  and  milk,  they  constitute  the  chief  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  common  people.  Turnips  have  been  introduced 
long  ago,  but  are  not  cultivated  so  extensively  as  could  be  wished. 
The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  artliicial  grasses  i  but  the 
humidity  of  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  (he  making  of  hay. 

6.  Live  Slock. — The  cattle  of  this  county  are  eicelleni,  as  they 
have  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply  of  pasture,  from  the  genial 
mildness  of  the  weather,  notwithstanding  the  fre<iuent  rains. 
Even  in  winter,  snow  remains  but  a  short  time  in  the  valleys. 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  Atlantic,  or  to  some  branch  or  inlet  of 
the  ocean. 

2,    IlfYEKKESS-SHlRC. 

1.  Situation. — This  county,  which  is  tlie  largest  in  Scotland^ 
is  bounded  by  Argyle  and  Perth  shires  on  the  south  i  by  Aber- 
deen, Bjnffi  Elgin,  and  Nairn  shires,  and  also  by  the  Moray 
Finh,  on  the  east  j  by  Ross  and  Cromarty  on  the  north,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  A  number  of  the  Hebtidian  islandi 
in  that  quarter  arc  also  attached  to  it,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  proper  place.  But  it  is  of  the  mainland  only  that  we  speak 
at  present. 

2,  General  Features. — These  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
territories  into  which  this  extensive  county  is  subdivided.  In 
Badenoch,  the  Spey  runs  nearly  forty  miles  through  a  large,  and 
generally  fertile  valley,  occasionally  exposed  to  inundations, 
while  towering  mouncainii  bound  the  county  on  the  south  and 
south  east.  In  Lochaberis  situated  Ben -Nevis,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Great  Britain  j  and,  indeed,  the  whole  county,  except  th« 
»alley  above  mentioned  along  the  Spey,  and  a  small  territory  on 

e  Moray  Firth,  near  Inverness,  is  either  hilly  or  moantainnui( 
narrow  valleys  between  the  hills,  and  along 
e  streams.  Part  of  the  Coillmore,  or  great  Caledo- 
n  Forest,  extends  for  several  miles  near  its  boundary  with 
^Perthshire  j  and  oilier  extensive  woods,  particularly  near  the 
,  tend  to  vary  the  scenery.  There  aie  also  some  fine  corn 
s  along  that  river,  in  the  division  of  Badenoch,  which  _  are 
divided  and  enclosed,  and  secured  I'rom  inundations  by  earthem 
^ikes  or  embankments  ;  and  the  fl^(  lands  ia  ihe  neigh bourbood 
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of  Inverness,  are  both  of  great  nataral  fertility,  and  in  a  respec- 
table state  of  cultivation  ;  but)  with  the  exception  of  theie  flat 
tracti,  aiid  of  the  narrow  vales  along'  the  different  streams,  tb* 
Co^at^.tn  f[eneta],.is  barren*  rugged,  and  mouatainoas. 
.  3.  ProprietoTi,  Sfc. — :The,  Duke  of  Gordon  i«  proprietor  of  ^ 
bore  650  square  miles  in  Lochaber  and  Badenoch.  The  Earl 
of  Moray  also  has  an  estate  and  a  castle,  from  nhich  he  derives 
bis  British  .title  of  Baron.  .  Lord  Cawdor  has  likewise  tome  pro- 
perty ifi  this  county :  Lord  MacDonald  has  a  vast  territory  in 
the  islands  which  are  attached,  to  it.  The  prevalent  names  are, 
^ailliet  Cameron,  Chisholm,  Davidson,  Forbes,  Fraser,  Macdo- 
liald,  Macdonnel,  M'Gilvray,  M'Intosh,  M'Pherson,  and  Ra> 
hatiaa,  ,  ,      . 

,  4.  ProportioH  tn  Ctiltivation.—T\utt  iiicluding  the  woodland 
plantations,  is  supposed  to  amount  oidy  to  8  parts  in  100,  The 
TNnainder  partly  consists  of  good  green  pasture,  and  partly  heath 
«r  moss.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  Caledonian  Canal  will  be  tht 
^eans  of  ^dittg  considerably  to  the  proportion  of  arable  land. 
.  5.  Crapi  culttvtaed.— In  the  rich  country  around  Inverness, 
every  kind  of  crop  raised  in  Scotland  is  Cultivated  with  success. 
In  the  other  districts,  both  turnips  and  artificial  grasses  are  found 
on  the  fiirms  .occupied  by  the  landed  proprietors ;  but,  among 
the  farqacrs  in  general,  die  cultivation  is  Umited  to  bear,  oats, 
ind  potatoes.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  great  object  with  the 
tmaUer  tenants  of  this  county,  and  the  raising  of  corn  is  only  a 
tecondary  njatter. 

,  6.  Live  Stock. — In  ibis  respect,  the  county  is  not  so  far  behind. 
The  farmers  rear  a  numerous  mce  of  small,  but  lively  and  sure- 
footed bosses,  large  herds  of  middle. sized  black  cattle,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  very  nnmerous  flocks  of  strong,  healthy  sheep, 
cither  of  the  ancient  native  lund,.  or  of  the  Linton  breed.  A. 
iramber  of  gq^s  are  found  on  the  mountains,  and  also  manj 
deer,  m  the  district  set  apart  for  them  as  forest,  though  not  en- 
closed. 
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DISTRICT  VII.— The  Nohth  Highlands. 
Tms  district  consists  of  the  cftunties  of — 1.  Cromarty;  ?- 
loss  i  3.  Sutherland  ^  and,  4.  Caithness. 

I.  Cromarty. 

1.  Situation.— 'This  eonntj  is  so  much  intermixed  with  that  of 
^Ross,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  give  any  distinct  account  of  its 

situation.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  situated  in  a  promontory, 
between  the  two  fklhs  of  Moray  and  Cromarty.  The  western 
part,  which  contains  three-fifths  of  its  whole  surface,  lies  on  the 
wcit  coast,  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  the  eastern,  between 
the  western  division  of  Ross,  and  that  of  Sutherland.  Besides 
these  two,  there  are  several  insulated  inferior  districts  ;  one  along 
(he  north  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,,  another  on  the  south 
of  the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  at  Tarbatness,  and  eleven  detached 
parts  in  the  interior  of  Rost<iShire,  or  small  islands  on  the  western 
coast.  The  first  Earl  of  Cromarty,  who  was  a  great  politician, 
about  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century  had  the  influence  to  get  all  his 
landed  property,  wherever  situated,  added  to  the  ancient  county  ; 
and,  within  50  years  after,  the  estate  and  honours  of  his  family 
were  forfeited.     The  estate  has  since  been  restored  to  his  heirs. 

2.  Gmeral  /tfl(«r«,— These  are  extremely  different  in  the  dif. 
Ji;rent  partf  of  this  small  county.  On  the  west  coasi,  the  aspect 
of  the  county  is  wild,  the  sea  frerfuentW  boisterous,  and  the  in- 
terior parts  barren  and  muuntamous.  On  the  east,  are  some  very 
ftrtile  spots,  washed  by  the  sea,  and  botmdcd  by  Ross-shire.  In 
the  interior,  it  ii  hiUy,  and  approaches  to  mnuntainotts.  The  in- 
troduction of  sheep-farminff  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  th« 
western  division  ;  while  agf^utture  spreads  along  tlie  different 
patches  of  thi»  conmy,  (for  so  they  may  m  general  be  called)^ 
situated  near  the  eastern  shore. 

3.  Proprietors,  ^c. — The  only  person  connected  with  tlie  no* 
&ility,  who  resides  in  this  counti ,  is  the  Honourable  Mrs  Hay 
M'Kenzie,  who  represents  the  Xarls  of  Cromarty.  M'Keniie  is 
the  prevalent  name  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Ross.  In  this  county,  and  in  Ross-shire,  Mr  M'Leod  of  CadboU 
fcas  a  considerable  estate. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation,.— Thii  is  very  small  on  the  west 
coast,  but,  in  the  eastern  pans  of  the  county,  is  very  considera- 
ble, and  may  be  stated  at  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole,  or  12% 
parts  in  100. 

5.  Cropi  cultivated. — In  the  eastern  division,  both  wheat  anct 
barley  are  raised  by  the  proprietors,  and  a  few  of  the  principal 
fermers  i  in  the  interior  and  western  parts,  only  oats  and  bear^ 

"""j  Totaloes  are  raised  universally  ;   turnips  and  artificial  grasses- 
-~-  '^artiaUy^  and  oal)'  on  the  eastern  coait. 
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0.  JUoe  Stockn^^The  native  horses  and  black  cattle  are  rather 
ti  a  small  st^,  btit  are  generally  of  good  quality  ;  and,  in  the 
4sastem  division^  since  their  winter  provision  has  been  improved, 
their  siite  is  increased;  The  introdtictibn  of  sh^p-farming,  which 
is  of  a  late  date,  bids  fair  to  triple*  or  quadruple,  the  value  of 
die  western  division  of  this  connty.  The  native  Highland,  or 
the  black*iaced  Linton  In-eed,  which  now  begin  to  displace  the 
native^  are  best  sldapted  to  that  wet  and  cold'  cliibate.' 

iL  fltoss. 

1.  Sditof/oh.— This  itery  ei^tenshre  comity  fitretches  across  the 
Iffaole  breadth  df  the  island,  having  the  German  Sea  on  the  east, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  Inveiteess'^shire  on  the  souths' 
Sutherland  on  the  north,  and  the  comity  of  Cromarty,  in  Various 
directions,  scattered  through  Hi 

2i  Oenerai  Features^— ^n  the  western  coast,  luid  in  thie  intc* 
tier  cff  the  comity,  it  is  tery  hilly,  and  in  some  places  mountain- 
DOS.  Benwyvis,  a  mountain  of  the  fitst  order,  is  ih  this  county.' 
On  the  eastern  cdast,  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  ffat  land,' 
Irhich  are  in  general  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  and  are  adorn- 
td  by  the  seats  and  jirlantations  of  the  resident  proprietors.  The 
^reat  number  of  the  firths  and  bays,  that  penetrate  far  into  the 
western  coast,  both  vary  the  scenery,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
fishing  stations;  There  is  the  greatest  difference,"  both  in  point' 
of  general  features,  and  of  natmal  fertility,  between  its  several 
sobdivisionsj  These  #ill  be  particularly  nientioned  in  the  Appen* 
dix.  No.  5; 

Si  Pr&pHddrsi  i^.-— The  CatI  of  Seaforth  ii  the  only  noble- 
inan  wh6  resides  in  this  county ;  and  his  surname,  M*Kenzie,  ia 
by  hx  the  most  pretalent,  possessing  aboirt  three-fourths  of  the 
irholif  cdunty;  ,  The  other  names  are,  M'Leod,  M'Ra6,  Mathe- 
lon^  Mmtoi  ^ose^  Ross^  and  Urquhart: 

4.  Propofiion  in  CtiUivation."^Th\8^  notwithstanding  the  rich'^ 
ness  bf  the  liCnd  ilear  the  eastern  shore,  bears  only  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  total  surface ;  and,  including  the  woodlands,  hi 
suppoted  to  be  about  one-eleventh  part  of  the  whole,  or  9^  parti 
fa  100. 

Si  Cropi  cultivated. — ^tn  thai  feftile  part  of  the.  county,  which 
is  called  East  Ross,  every  kind  of  crop  found  in  the  Lothians^ 
has  been  cultivated  ^th  success;  The  chief  crops^  howeter,  ard 
oits  and  bear.  The  climate  is  too  htimid  for  much  grainy  either 
fa  the  interidr,  or  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  west  coast ;  and 
oats  and  bear  are  the  only  sorts  of'  grain  that  are  attempted  td 
be  hused;  Potatoes  are  generally  cultivated ;  and  ovei"  the  im- 
{iroved  and  arable  part  of  the  county,  both  turnip  and  artificial 
grasses  have  cdhie  into  general  use; 

6.  Live  Stocki — ^There  is  an  alert  tkce  of  small  horses,  that 
have  been  much  istiprotedi  bv  selecting  the  best  of  their  own 
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sort  for  breeding.  The  same  ofaservallon  h  applicable  to  black 
cattle,  wKcse  size,  in  the  eastern  division,  is  greatly  increased 
by  good  keeping.  The  native  sheep  are  now  seldom  to  be  seen. 
.  They  have  been  succeeded  by  the  black-faced  Linton,  the  Che- 
viols,  Southdown,  &e.  In  some  parts  of  the  county,  ^heep- 
&Tniing  is  now  practised  on  »  great  scale. 

a.  Sutherlandl 

1 .  Silti^iion This  county  lies  to  the  north  of  Ross-shire ;  has 

_  Caithness  on  the  east  and  north-east ;  and,  being  surronnded  by 

■.^e  ocean  in  other  parts,  has  a  great  eitent  of  sea  coast. 

2.  General  Features. — Vicinity  to  the  sea  has  not  contribtitcd 
nich  to  its  fertility,-  as  the  moiintains  press  on  all  sides,  so  as  to 

ja.'ve  only  verj"  narrow  strips  of  incervsning  arable  land.  The 
»est  of  this  description  is  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  of  various 
riireadths,  yet  seldom  exceeding  two  miles.  The  county  in  ge- 
neral, and  especially  on  the  west  and  north-west,  is  the  most  rug- 
ged in  the  i&land,  being  excessively  hilly  or  mountainous,  though 
several  streams,  which  abound  in  excellent  Ush,  vary  the  scenery. 
Their  banks  are  in  many  places  clothed  with  dwarfish  wood,  the 
remains  of  ancient  forests.  The  different  districts  are,  Suther- 
land proper,  Strathnaverr  A-ssint,  Edderachylis,  and  Ashir,  as 
will  be  found  staled  in  the  Appendix  No.  i. 

.■i.  Proprietors,  S(c. — The  noliitity  who  possess  property,  and 
eccasionaily  reside  in  this  county,  are,<  I .  The  Marchioness  nf 
Stafford,  who  is  Countess  of  .Sutherland  in  her  own  right,  and 
whose  ancestors  have  possessed  the  earldom  for  above  60()  years. 
She  has  two-thirds  of  the  va-lued  rent  of  the  county.  '2.  Lord 
Reay,  has  a  very  large  proportion  of  territory  j  so  large,  indeed, 
that,  in  point  of  e.ncnt  of  surface-,  he  ranks  among  the  principal 
landed  proprietors  in  Great  Britain.  The  prevalent  names,  be- 
sides  Sutherland,  are,  Gordon,  MacLeod,  Morison,  Mac^QicoIk 
and  Ni  col  son. 

+.  Pioportion  in  Cuilivntion. — This  is  vpry  inconsiderable  ;  the 
whole  arable  and  productive  land,  according  to  a.  recent  survey 
}tj  Captain  John  Henderson,  being  only  5,f>  in  100. 

5.  Crops  ciihivaleiL—la  some  straths,  or  flat  lands,  on  the 
south-east  coast,  wheat  and-  beans  are  raised ;  but  the  general 
crops  arc  bear,  oats,  and  a  small  proportion  of  peas.  Potatoes 
are  raised  universally ;  but  turnips  and  the  artificial  grasses  are 
only  found  on  the  south-east  coast.  Fla^  has  frequently  been 
ivied,  but  seldom  succeeded. 

,  6.  Live  Slock. — There  is  »  small  race  of  horses,  which  are- 
found  to  succeed  best  by  a  good  selection  from  themselves.  The 
cattle  also  are  small,  but  are  in  high  estimuion  .ts  good  feedera^ 
when  carried  to  the  soulhcrn  counties.  'Die  Argyle,  or  West 
Highland  breed,  has  also  been  tried  with  succefia.  The  native' 
diecp  are  small ;  but  the  Cheviota  liav^  lately  been  introduced* 
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mnd  are  found  to  thrive.     There  are  a.  great  A|any  geats;  and: 
SQpe.red  deer  are  still  found  on  the  mountains. 

4.  Caithke^. 

1.  Situation. — This  is  the  lastoount^  annexed  to  'thb  district:; 
sad  its  northern  extremity  is  also  the  most  northerly  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Scotland.  It  is  houtided  by  ^Sutherland  on  the  west 
and  south-west,  but  every  where  else  by  the  sea.  The  Pentland 
Frith  separates  it  from  the  Orkney  islands. 

2.  General  Feature&r^On  its  west,  And. south- west  boundaries, 
it  is  barren,  rugged,  and  mountainous ;  and  th^  mountains  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  county. 
between  them  and  the  sea,  the  great  .plain  of  Caithness  is  ex- 
tended, which  is  one  of  the  most  level  tracts  in  Scotland.  This 
plain  is  partly  in  tillage,  partly  in  green  pasture,  and  partly  in 
moss,  "that  cannot  be  easily. brought  into  cultivation^  but,  being 
destitute  of  wood,  (either  natural  or  planted),  and  having  few- 
hills  tO' shelter  tt  on  the  north,  and  east,  itiias  a  bleak  appear- 
ance ;  and  is  exposed  much  to  the  wind  from  ^thesc  quarters  ducr 
ing  the  spring  and  winter.  J?rom  the  vicinity  of  tlie  sea,  on  sp 
max^  points,  it  has  also  more. rain  than  other  districts  in  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland.  Yet  it  .exports  a  considerable  quantity  of 
grain,  owing  .to  the. natural  feitility  of  its  soil,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  ;have  been  4ately  introduced  into  it.  There  are  two 
good  harbours,  vis.  Wick,  on  the  east,  and  Thurso  on  the  north. 
In  the  neighbourhopd  of  the  latter,  much  improvement  has  been 
effected,  by  the  exertions  of  the  proprietors  in  that  vicinity. 

3.  Proprietors^  SfC, — The  Earl  of  Caithness  is  the  only  noble-] 
man  who  re!bides  in  this  county,  or  is  connected  with  it.  He  i^ 
i>r  the- house  of  Sinclair,  a  name  very  prevalent  among  all  ranks. 
Tho  names  of  the  principal  other  proprietors  are,  Dunbar,  Fra- 
ser,  Gordoui  Henderson,  Home,  Innes,  Threipland,  Trail,  and 
Sothedandi  Most  of  the  landed  proprietors  have  mansions  in 
the  county,  and  reside  upon  their  estates. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation, — This,  notwithstanding  the  nioun- 
tainous  tract , adjoining  to  Sutherland,  owing  to  the  extensive 
culthration  of  the  plain  of  Caitfmess,  and  including  the  produc-r 
tive  land  in  green  pasture,  is  21  parts. in  100. 

5.  Crops  culHvated^-^V^heai  h3^,heen  introduced,  likewise  tur- 
nips and  artificial  .grasses.;  whicli  two  last  are  spreading  fast. 
Bear  and  oats  are  the  .general  crojps.  Potatoes,  are  cultivated 
um?ersal1y,  and  £ax. occasionally. 

6.  Live  Stock, — There  is  a  numerous  breed  of  f  mall  alert  horses. 
Tlie  ^attle  also  are  small,  but  very  hardy.  The  same  may  be 
Mid  of  the  native  sheep  ;  but  the  Cheviots  have  been  tried,  and 
prosper  well.  It  was  in  tliis'  county  that  the  Cheviot  breed  wa^ 
Brtt  introduced  into  the  northern  districts-r-a  plan,  so  likely  tp 
augmeflt  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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DISTRICT  VIII.— The  Ebudes,  Hebrides,  or  Westebw 

Islands. 
There  are  few  districts,  into  wliich  Scotland  is  divided  in  this 
arrangement,  of  more  importance,  than  the  Western  Islands. 
Their  value  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  from  preKent  circum- 
stances, but  from  the  rast  improveitients  of  which  the  district  is 
susceptible — in  its  agriculture,  its  manufactures,  and  its  fisher- 
ies. The  Ebudes  comprehend  all  the  islands  that  are  situated  to 
the  westward  of  the  JVIainland  of  Scotland  ;  and  include  the 
isles  of  Bute  and  Arran,  with  their  dependent  islets  in  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  which  are  situated  between  Kintyre  and  Ayrshire. 
I    £ven  the  two  small  islands,  called  the  Cuinbraes,  belong  to  the 

■  county  of  Bute,  though  immediately  adjoining  to  Ayrshire,  and 
I 'consequently  form  a  part  of  this  district. 

■  The  Ebudes  belong  to  four  different  counties.  Besides  the 
P  joles  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which,  with  their  dependent  islets,  form 
pV  dls^nct  county  by  themselves,  they  comprehend  an  area  of 
■"tmly  165  square  miles,  of  which  Bule  and  its  dependent  islets 
•  '■mount  to  44,  and  Arrnn  u-ith  it.^  islets  to  121,  including  some 
B  takes.  The  other  islands  are  attached  to  the  counties  of  A rgyle, 
W  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty.  They  amount  to  nearly  300  ; 
B^Ut  the  principal  isles,  with  dieir  extent  in  square  miles,  shall 
P*liere  be  ranked  under  the  shires  to  which  they  belong. 

■  ''    Hitherto  the  measures  of  counties  and  districts  have  been  com- 

Sted  from  Mr  Arrowstniih'smap.  Butas  he  had  not  such  good 
ta  lor  engraving  the  Hebrides,  as  for  his  map  of  the  Main- 
I  land  ;  and  as  both  Dr  Smith's  Survey  of  the  Argyllshire  islands, 
I  and  Mr  Macdonald's  Sun-cy  of  the  Hebrides,  give  different  mea- 

■  »nrements  of  the  e):tent,  from  what  was  the  result  of  a  careful 
■•  measurement  of  Arrowsmith's  map,  we  shall  take  the  average  of 
I  fee  three  measures  for  the  islets  attached  to  Argyll,  and  the  me. 
I  dium  between  Mr  Macdonald  qnd  Mr  Atrowsmith,  for  the  con- 
m  Unt±  of  the  other  Hebrides. 
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TeNe  of  the  Extent  cf  the  Hebrides^  indudijig  Jthe  Fredi  Water 

Lakes. 

Square  Miles. 

.    L  Ccmntf  of  Bstc;^ ^  ..  ..^  . .«  ••  .^  .  •  •  165 

IL  Idands  attached  to  ArgjH 

MiiU*  withitp  4ffpendtng  islets  .^..^  « .^.^ «  S9i 
Ida  and  Gigha  ^.^^^.^.^^..^^......SIS 

Jong  'Colbnsay,  and  Qronsa^r  .«• 118 

Tjrae  apd  €oU  . 5$ 

Rum,  Caima«  and  Muck ^ «  51 

Lismore,  and  Islands  of  Lorn  •«..•••  ^  •••  24 

Total  in  Argyle, « • . 9S% 

IIL  Islands  Vlonging  to  Inverness-shire. 

ISkf  ,  Raaca  and  S-onaf  ••  ^  »•  ^  •••«..  •  652 

Harris  and  islets ,.  ^  ...••..  • •  • .  •  •  197 

North  T5lst 127 

SonthUist 118 

Benl^ectila  and  islets  ^^  • .......  ......  ..  43 

Bajira  and  ^slets  . . • . .  31 

£igg  and  other  small  isles  •  •  ^  ,• 41 

Total  to  Inverness-shire  . .  •  — •    1289 

IV.  Islanda  belonging  to  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

To  Ross  Mongf  Lewis ... . . ......  . ...  570 

And  a  ^few  islets  on  the  coast  of  Ross  and 

Cfomarty. .  .^ ..^  ......... .18 

Total  to  Ross  and  Cromarty  • .  •  — -      5Si 

Totsd  extent  of  die  flebrides  .  ..2912 


I.JSitimfi&fU'^Tbese  islands  are  sit«ated  between  SS^  17',  anft 
457'  58''  nordi  latitdde,  and  between  4'';58',  and  T  48'  west  ion* 
^itode.  The  most  southerly  point  is  the  small  island  of  Sanda, 
and  the  most  northerly  point  is  in  the  island  of  Lewis.  The  most 
easterly -fpoinc  is  in  the  isAe<of  Cnmbraemore,  and  the  most  west* 
erly  is  tiwe  smaU  isle  of  Mingalay,  near  Barra«head.  These  are 
^  general  ontlines  of  their. situation^  to  which  the  only  excep- 
tions are  the  small  islands  of  St  Slilda  and  Broreray,  which  are 
48  miles  west  of  South  Uist^  and  the  islets  of  Saliskir  and  Ronat 
abooc  30  miles  north  of  the  Butt  of  Lewis. 

2.  Genardl  Foz^Mres.— With  a  few  exceptions,  the  aspect  of  these 
idands  is  barren  and  hilly,  and  in  several  of  them  mbuntainous. 
^Tht  exceptions  will  be  found  m  the  topographical  description 
c<mtained  in  the  subsequent  article,  Appendix,  No.  5.)  In  the 
jaterior,  there  are  many  impassable  ravines,  and  deep  water  cour- 
ses, that  are  alternately  overflowing,  or  altogether  dry,  whilst  a 
great  proportion  of  die  surface  consists  of  heath  and  dreary  mo- 
jHusi  with  very  little  wood  to  vary  die  scenery.    On  tl^e  qth^r 
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hand,  there  is  a  considerable  prciportion  of  fine  green  pasturp, 
more  especially  along  the  margins  of  the  fresh  water  bkes,  and 
the  still  more  numerous  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  pene- 
trate deeply  in  several  of  these  islands ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
"whrch  the  soil  is  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  principally  re- 
side. The  particular  features  of  every  separate  island  worthy  of 
notice,  will  be  found  In  the  Appendix,  No.  5.;  for  no  general  des- 
cription can  apply  to  the  while. 

3.  ProprieloTs,  ^c— The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  a  considerable 
property  in  Mull,  Tyree,  and  a  fiew  of  the  islands  of  Lorn.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  derives  his  oldest  title  of  Earl,  from  the  isl- 
and of  Arran,  of  which  he  is  the  principal  proprietor.  The  Mar- 
tinis of  Bute  is  also  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  ihe  island 
of  Bute,  whence  he  derives  his  title  both  of  Marquis  and  Earl; 
and  where  he  has  an  elegant  mansion  at  Mount- Stewart,  iti  the 
soutliem  extremity,  within  200  yards  of  the  sea,  highly  orna- 
mented with  thriving  wood,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Clyde.  Lord 
Macdonald,  and  Lord  Seaforth,  are  also  extensive  proprietors, 
and  occasionally  reside  ;  and  besides  the  cadets  of  these  two  en- 
nobled  families,  there  are  both  the  chiefs  and  cadets  of  the  popu- 
lous  clans  of  Macleod,  Maclean,  Macaul,  Macalister,  Mackin- 
iioii,  and  Maequarrie.  These  are  prevalent  names  in  all  ranks. 
The  only  considerable  proprietor  from  the  Lowlands,  is  Mr  Hume 
uf  Harris.  ■ 

+.  Proportion  of  productive  land,  or  of  land  ia  cultivation. — 
This  is  extremely  different  in  different  islands.  In  the  Isle  of 
liute,  and  in  the  Cumbraes,  it  may  amount  to  one-half^  in  Ar- 
ran, to  only  one -fifth  ; — the  average  on  both  islands  being  27.6. 
In  the  islands  of  Argyllshire,  it  varies  from  one-half  of  the  whole 
surface,  or  5Q  in  100  in  the  most  fertile,  viz.  Lismore ;  45  in 
Canna,  40  in  Colonsay,  35  in  the  isles  of  Lorn,  ,12  in  Coll,  SO 
in  Tyree  and  Gigha,  25  in  Islay,  to  8  in  Mull,  7  in  Jura,  and 
G  in  100  only  in  Rum.  Ac  an  average  of  the  whole  islands  be-' 
longing  to  Argyllshire,  it  is  18  in  lOO.  In  the  islands  attached 
to  Inverness- shire,  it  also  varies  from  two  fifths,  or  40  in  100  in 
the  island  of  Eigg,  and  20  in  North  and  South  Uists  in  Benbe- 
cula,  to  1'2  in  Skye  and  Raaza,  and  even  to  7i  in  Harris  t  the  a\e- 
rage  being  13  in  100*.  And  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  which  be- 
longs to  RosG-shiie,  it  is  only  that  lowest  proportion,  or  BA  per 
cent.,  either  arable  or  productive. 

5,  Crops  cultivated. — Wheat  is  raised  in  the  two  fertile  islands 
of  Bute  and  Isla.  In  tlice,  also,  barley,  turnips,  and  the  sown 
grasses,  are  cultivati^d  with  success.  But  bear  or  big  is  the  spe- 
cies of  barley  that  is  best  adapted  to  these  islands,  and  is  gene- 
rally raised.  It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  crop  with  the  people  in 
general ;  and  tliey  give  it,  not  only  all  the  home-made  n 
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l»nt  also  a  large  propordon  of  sea- weed.  It  springs  quickly, 
fipens  soon,  and  the  returns  are  very  g^eat.  On  many  of  thb 
klandsy  it  is  found  to  be  far  morie  profitable  than  oats.  Yet  in  se- 
veral others,  for  example  in  Skye,  oats  are  chiefly  raised,  with 
only  a  proportion  of  bear.  Potatoes  are  universally  cultivated. 
A  proportion  of  flax  is  also  found  in  Skye,  and  some  of  the  other 
islands.  Turnips  and  artificial  grasses  are  gaining  ground,  and 
are  cultivated  by  several  of  the  proprietors,  and  principal  tacks- 
men, in  Skye  and  Lismore,  as  well  as  in  Coll,  where  the  princi- 
pal proprietor  has  of  late  raised  even  wheat  with  success.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  in  Skye,  the  use  of  turnip  has  been  found 
to  contribute  much  to  die  health,  as  wdl  as  the  growth  of  the- 
young  cattle,  and  to  banish  that  most  destructive  distemper,  the 
black  spald.  In  the  gardens  and  kail- yards,  most  of  the  escu- 
lent vegetables,  cultivated  on  the  Mainland,  are  raised  with  suc- 
cess ;  as  are  also  the  lesser  fruitSi  and  a  tolerable  proportion  of 
apples,  pears,  &c. 

6.  Livii  SiocL^-Thxs  consists  of  cattle^  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine.  Of  catde,  the  number  is  considerable,  amounting  to 
about  120,000.  They  are  lively  and  well-shaped  animals,  but  in 
general  sinall,  weighing  from  12  to  16  stones  Amsterdam,  or 
from  210  to  280  neat  pounds  avoirdupois.  They  swell  out,  how*- 
ever,  very  much,  when  transported  to  warmer  winter  quarters^ 
and  to  better  food ;  while  their  beef,  when  they  are  fattened, 
sdll  retains  its  quality,  and  is  the  most  delicate  in  Britain.  la 
some  of  the  islands,  they  are  originally  of  a  larger  size  ;  for  ex« 
ample,  in  Isla,  Skye,  and  Mull,  but  particularly  in  Colonsay. 
There,  the  general  size  of  catde,  when  full  grown,  weigh  30  stone 
Dutch.  Their  form  is  also  remarkably  elegant,  and  finely  pro- 
pordoned ;  indeed,  the  cattle  of  these  islands,  in  general,  have 
of  late  been  much  sought  after,  as  a  cross  to  improve  the  breeds 
0(>  the  MainUnd.  The  number  of  horses  is  computed  to  be 
20,000.  This  species  of  stock  is  not  thought  so  profitable,  yet 
numbers  of  them  are  annually  exported  to  the  other  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  in  general  small,  alert,  and 
hardy.  Of  sheep,  the  number  seems  to  be  about  104<,000,  chief- 
ly of  the  small  native  breed,  with  fine  wool.  Of  late,  some  of 
tiie  coarse-woolled  Tweedale  breed,  and  also  of  the  Cheviots* 
have  been  introduced.  These  numbers  are  extracted  from  the 
late  Mr  Macdonald's  valuable  Survey ;  adding,  from  the  Statis* 
tical  Accounts,  that  pordon  which  was  not  within  his  mission. 

Two  peculiar  circumstances,  respecting  the  food  of  the  live 
stock,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Among  the  other  natural  gras- 
Ws,  both  red  and  white  clover  are  found  in  several  of  these'  islr 
ands,  in  great  luxuriance,  particularly  in  the  two  Uists,  and 
Barra.  These  afford  rich  pasture  for  the  cattle  in  summer,  but 
do  not  stand  the  winter,  and  are  late  of  rising  in  the  spring,  more 
especially  in  that  long  range  of  islands,^  cajled  the  Long  Island, 
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whicli  includes  Barrn,  tlie  two  Uiste,  Benbecula,  Harris,  and 
Lewis.  Tliere,  for  several  months,  their  principal  suGtenance 
is  derived  from  the  sea-shore,  by  feeding  on  the  Alga  Marina 
that  is  driven  on  shore  by  tlie  boisterous  billows  of  the  Atlantic. 
To  obt&in  this  food,  the  cattle  come  instinctivd^  from  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  iniles,  whea  the  tide  recedes.  Iliese  two  ex- 
tremes of  good  and  bad  ()asture,  in  tlie  strongest  maimer  call  up- 
on the  natives,  not  only  to  cultivate  the  common  turnip,  but  to 
raise  rutabaga,  or  Stvedish  turnip,  which  is  so  valuable  as  spring 
food  for  cattle. 

It  may  be  added  to  this  account  of  live  stock,  that  goats  and 
swine  are  abundant,  as  ivell  as  game  and  domestic  poultry  \  and 
that  tlicre  are  neither  rats  nor  mice  on  some  of  tlie  islands,  but 
that  both  foxes  and  eagles  are  Ibund  in  most  of  them. 
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DISTRICT  IX. — The  Northern  Islands. 

These  are  divided  into  two  principal  ranges ;  the  islands  of 
Orkney,  and  the  islands  of  Zetland,  or  Shetland. 
1.  The  Oknkey  Islands. 

All  (rf  these  are  to  ihe  north  of  that  part  of  the  Mainland  of 
Scotland,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  Pentland  Firth, 
which  is  above  six  milcE  in  breadth  where  narrowest.  Owing  to 
their  being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  they  enjoy  a  more  temperate 
climate  than  could  be  expected  in  so  high  a  latitude  j  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  being  far  less  than  in  Middlesex,  seldom 
rising  above  68°  at  noon  in  summer,  or  falling  below  2.^°  in 
winter.  Though  these  islands  do  not  rank  high  in  the  scale  of 
agriculture,  yet  an  improved  husbandry  has  been  introduced  in- 
to several  of  them  i  and  both  manufactures  and  commerce  are 
gradually  e::tending.  The  manufacture  of  plaiting  straw  was 
introduced  about  ten  years  ago,  and  brings  in  from  L-4000  (9 
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to  L.5000  per  aimuniy  whidi  is  chiefly  earned  by  females  4  and 
the  manufacture  of  kelp  produces  L«50,000,  in  good  seasons, 
and  in  general  L.40,000.  The  exports  from  tliese  islands  are* 
at  an  average,  about  L.^,000  for  native  produce,  from  Kirk- 
waU  alone.  The  fisheries  likewise  are  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  mhabitants.  These  short  notices  are  all  that,  in  this  place» 
can  be  taken  of  these  particulars ;  but  will  serve  to  satisfy  the 
reader,  that  the  state  of  these  islands  is  not  unworthy  of  his  at- 
fiention. 

1.  Situation  and  Extent. — ^In  Captain  Donnelly's  chart,  they 
are  laid  down  between  58"  44',  and  Sd""  2i'  north  latitude,  and 
^  (y,  and.S^  H'  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.  But  as  this 
chart  had  not  the  authority  of  any  survey,  it  is  safer  to  adhere 
to  M*Kenzie's  Nautical  Survey  of  Orkney,  done  from  actual  ob- 
servation ;  and,  according  to  this,  Orkney  lies  between  58°  43^ 
and  59''  SV  norA  latitude ;  extending  V  farther  south,  and  1(K 
£utber  norths  or  11  geographical  miles,  farther  than  Captain 
Donnelly  had  stated  it.  This  agrees  pretty  nearly  witli  the  map 
frf"  Orkney  and  Zetland,  contained  in  a  memoir  that  accompanies 
Ariowsmith's  map,  which  does  not,  and  from  their  position 
CDuId  not,  easily  contain  these  islands.  They  are  much  indent- 
ed with  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  measure 
their  extent  correctly.  The  following  Table,  therefore,  without 
pretending  to  mathematical  accuracy,  is  given  as  an  approxima- 
tion )  and  contains,  along  with  the  names  of  the  most  consider- 
able islands  of  Orkney,  Uieir  greatest  length,  greatest  breauitb» 
and  measure  tn  square  miles. 

ISquare 
Length.         Breadth.  Miles. 

1.  Pomona,  or  the  mainland  -    28      -    14      -    212 

2.  Hoy,  south-west  of  the  mainland     15      -      6|    -      56 
8.  Sanda,  on  the  north-east  of  ditto     14      -      3      -      19 

4.  S.  Ronaldsa,  on  the  south  - '    8  .  7  -.  24 

5.  Westra,  on  the  north      -  -    1 1  -  7  -  '24 

6.  Strona^  on  the  north-east  -      7  -  6  -  16 

7.  £da,  north  by  east         -  .      8  >  -  4  -  14 

8.  Ronsa,  on  the  north        -  .      4i  »  4^  -  12 

9.  Shapensha          -            -  -     51  -  3i  -  10 

10.  N.  Ronaldsa,  the  most  northerly        4^    -      1^    -        6 

11.  Papa  Westra,  on  the  north         -      5      -      li     -        6 

12.  Flota,  on  the  south  •  -  Si  -  li  -  3| 
IS.  Burra,  on  the  south  -  -4-2-3' 
M.  Eagleha  -  -  .  3  -  if  «  it 
)5.  Gracmsa,  on  the  south    •  -l^-l-        1 

14  other  small  inhabited  isles,  at  an  average 

1  square  mile  each        -  -  -  ]  4i 

;S8  Holms  or  grass  islets  at  \  mile  each  -  19 

67  islands^  containing        440 
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From  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parishes,  it  appears,  there 
Kxe  many  fresh  water  lakes  amon^  these  islands.  Estimating 
these  at  15  square  miles,  the  whole  land  is  only  i'25  mileg. 

2.  General  Features.— The  aspect  of  Orkney  is  hilly,  not 
iDOuntaiDOus,  with  a.  consideraljle  proportion  of  heath.  Some  of 
the  isles,  however,  more  especially  Papa  Westra,  I'apa  Stronsa, 
Santia,  and  the  most  remote  of  the  whole,  N,  Ronaldsa,  areboA 
flat,  and  eomparatiscly  fertile.  The  whole  abound  in  that  beati- 
tifui  scenery,  that  is  produced  from  an  interraixiure  of  sea  and 
land  views,  and  want  nothing  but  wood  to  enliven  the  proipect. 
The  Flow  of  Scalpa,  in  particular,  is  very  picturesque,  and  has 
been  the  admiration  of  cvfry  traveller. 

3.  Prop!  ictors,  ^r, — Tlie  only  nobleman  connected  with  these 
islands,  is  Lord  Dundas  of  Aslte.  He  is  not  the  superior,  (as 
the  whole  county  holds  of  the  Crown)  j  hut  being  gmn/ee  to  the 
Crown-rents  and  t'tu-dulies,  and  lessee  of  the  Bishop-rents  and 
feu'duties,  he  draws  a  considerable  revenue  from  themi  as  com- 
ing in  place  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop.  These  islandi 
were,  at  a  remote  period,  the  patrimony  of  the  family  of  Sin- 
clair, who  were  then  princes  of  Orkney,  and  whose  name  is  still 
%'ery  common  in  Orknfy.  The  other  prevalent  names  are,  Bai- 
kie,  Balfour,  Craigie,  Fea,  Honyman,  Laing,  and  Traill.  It 
rnay  be  observed,  that  most  of  these  names  are  originally  from 
Norway,  none  of  them  Celtic  j  for  Gaelic  never  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Norway  ot  Orkney.  Since  tlie  inhabitants  ceased  to 
use  the  Norse,  they  have,  for  a  very  long  period,  spoken  only 
the  English  tongue. 

4.  Proiimlionin  CiiU^valwn. — This  !s  limited  to  the  ground  a- 
long  the  numerous  inlets  of  ihe  sea  t  and,  from  the  bestdata  that 
can  be  procured,  chie^y  from  the  Statistical  Accounts  of  tHc 
different  parishes,  i;  9  in  JOO. 

5.  Crops  cultirated, — Wheat  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  suc- 
ceed. Turnips  and  the  artificial  grasses  have  been  also  introdu- 
ced, and  prosper  very  much ;  but  hear,  oats,  and  potatoes,  are 
the  general  crops;  ajid  in  some  places  a  proportion  of  flai  is  rais- 
ed. The  rciums  of  bear  apd  oats  are  good,  when  the  ground 
has  been  properly  prepared  ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case,  as  the 
husbandry  of  tJie  common  farmer  is  very  defective.  In  Use  gar- 
dens of  the  gentlemen,  are  to  be  found  almost  every  culinary  ve- 
getable that  is  known  in  the  mainland  t  and  all  the  lesser  fruits, 
when  sheltered  by  walls,  come  ,to  sufficient  size  and  maturity. 
Forest  trees  are  also  raised  in  the  came  way  like  exotics;  but  hard- 
ly a  single  sbnib,  except  where  protected  by  walls,  is  tu  be  seen. 
One  single  production,  namely,  the  artichoke,  is  worthy  of  being 
noticed  ;  because  it  rtt{uires  so  much  culture  to  be  raised  with 
success  on  the  mainland.  It  here  grLws  without  culture,  in 
some  old  and  neglected  gardens  in  'the  island  of  Hoy,  and  islet 
c^  Lambholm,  whii:h  has  made  strangers  suppuse  that  it  was  in- 
digenous, or  grew  spontaneously.     The  general  mildness  of  the 
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Winter  months,  is  no  doubt  the  reason  of  its  continuinpf  to  grow  ' 
.    in  places  where  it  was  once  cultivated ;  for  it  rarely  happenS} 
thsit  either  snow  or  frost  remain,  long  in  these  islands. 

6.  Lwe  iS^oc^.— This  consists  of  black  cattle,  horses,  sheepy 
and  swine,  all  of  a  diminutive  breed.     Horses  are  sold  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  inhabitants  of .  Caithness.    The  cattle, 
though  stnall,  and  not  appearing  so  well  shaped,  owing  to  their 
leanness  in  winter  or  spring,  yet  are  in  high  estimation  in  Forfar- 
shire, as  are  filso  those  of  Zetland,  both  being  the  best  feeders  of 
?nj  breed  that  cni;pesfrom  the  northern  counties.     The  sheep  are 
rather  long-woolled ;  part  of  the  same  fleece  is  very  fine,  and  the 
rest  \\  very  coarse.   Their  mutton  is  reckoned  extremely  delicate. 
Both  sheep  and  cattle  are  higlily  improveable  by  proper  crosses. 
The  sheep  dp  not  always  receive  the  mtld  treatment  that  they 
deserve.     The  swine  roam  at  kurge  ;  and  though  of  small  size» 
jet,  by  grubbing  up  whatever  falls  in  their  way,  are  very  destruc** 
tive  animals.     Rabbits  are  in  such  plenty,  Uiat  36,000  of  their 
skins  have  been  sold  in  a  single  season  from  the  port  of  Strom-' 
ness  alone.     Domestic  poultry  are  numerous  ;  and  both  turkey 
and  pea-fowls  are  reared  by  the  proprietors  and  principal  tacks- 
men.    Swans,  and  the  various  tribes  both  of  ^^^z^  and  ducks, 
are  astonishingly  numerous.     There  are  no  bee-hives  in  these 
islands,  though  wild  bees  are  found  in  several  places.     Tradi- 
tion reports,  that  the  only  bee-hive  ever  brought  to  this  couQty« 
was  destroyed  by  an  ignorant  boy,  who  closed  up  its  mouth,  lest 
the  bees  should  flee  away  to  Angus,  whence  they  had  come* 

%  The  Zetland,  or  Shetland  Islands. 

These  islands  are  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Orkneys* 
The  nearest  line  between  them,  according  to  Captain  Donnel- 
ly's chart,  is  from  the  nortli  point  of  Nor&  Konaldsay  in  Ork- 
nay,  to  Fitsill-head  on  the  nortli- west  point  of  Zetland,  a  distance 
of  51  miles.  They  are,  like  Orkney,  distinguished  for  the  tem- 
perature of  their  <^mate,  the  heat  never  being  great  in  summer, 
Bor  the  cold  in  winter.  Snow  seldom  lies  long,  and  is  never  a- 
bove  three  or  four  inches  deep.  In  none  of  them  is  agriculture 
b  a  fisrward  state,  though  the  turnip  husbandry  has  been  intro- 
duced with  every  prospect  of  success ;  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  soil  is  in  cultivation,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  But  from  the  fisliery  their  wants  are  chiefly  supplied, 
whilst  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish  remains  for  exportation. 
The  manufacture  of  kelp  has  been  introduced,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  a  profitable  article  of  manufacture.  Three-fourths  of  their 
exports,  which  amount  to  L.  35,000  on  an  average,  are  derived 
^-om  the  sea.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  inhabitants  both  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland^  are  highly  esteemed  both  for  their  moral 
character  and  social  virtues ;  that  the  latter,  though  in  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  British  dominions,  are  very  fond  of  dress, 
aod  great  tea  drinkers ;  and  tliat  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  West-' 
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em  and  Nortliera  Islands,  indulge  occasionally  in  tlie  pIcasarM 
nf  the  bottle.     They  commonly  prefer  the  navy  to  the  army,  and 
e  been  generally  esteemed  for  their  natural  address,  good  sea- 
I  itianship,  and  personal  bravery.   They  endure  the  greatest  fatigue 
[  nod  privations,  are  obedient  to  their  superiors,  and  fearless  of 
I  fctiger.    These  general  observations,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be 
J  lliought  altogether  foreign.  If  they  procure  respect  for  the  inUa- 
I  litants  of  these  remote  islands^'  fVom  persnns  who  live  in  a  hap- 
\  tier  climate,  and  practise  a  more  improved  system  of  agriculture. 
I.      I.  Situaliim  and  Extent. — The  Zetland  isles  are  situated  be- 
I  fween  59°  58',  and  60"  52'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  0°  Sff 
I'knd  1°  48' of  west  longitude.    This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the 
Fair  Isle,  which  lies  about  30  miles  south  by  west  of  Sumbrugh- 
fcead,  on  the  south  point  of  the  Mainland,'  and  also  of  the  Foul 
]ele,  tvhicli  lies  at  the  same  distance  due  West  from  the  point  of 
Wulls  on  the  same  large  island.    The  some  circumstances  which 
prevent  the  giving  of  a  correct  measurement  of  thfe  Orkneys,  con- 
Cur  to  increase  the  diificulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  area  of  Zet- 
land, with  this  additional  inconvenience,  that  fhe  principal  island, 
called  by  way  of  eminence  tlie  Mainland,  and  containing  above 
two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  the  whole,  is  so  much  indented  by 
inlets,  that  there  is  no  part  of  it,  which  is  above  two  miles  from 
the  sea.     The  following  Tabic,  which  aims  only  at  an  approxj- 
iRotioii  to  the  truth,  contains  the  names  of  pretty  nearly  th^ 
greatest  length,  greatest  breadth,    and  the  number  of  square 
miles  of  the  12  lai^est  islands,  which  are  fifteen- sixteenths  of  the 
whole,  and  the  supposed  extent  of  the  remaining  islands,  which 
are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned  separately. 

Brcodtk.    Lcngiti.  8i).Mi1es: 
!.  The  iWainland _ _.  60      -  25      -  557 

2.  Yell,  N.  by  E.  of  the  Mainland SO      -  15      -  15rf 

3.  Unst,  the  most  northerly 9|    _     7       -    40 

4.  Bressay,  E.  from  do.  including  Ness      7       ~    4      —     18 

5.  Whalsay,  N.  E.„ 8       -2^-16 

6.  Fetlar,  S.  from  Unst,._... 5       -3^-1  + 

r  Y-  Burra,  W.  of  Mainland- 5       -     It     -       6 

e  adjacent  to  Burra...... 5       -     1       -       4> 

.  Trondra,  adjacent  to  House Si    ~     If     ^       3 

.  Pnpa  Stour,  W.  of  Mainland „ 3-3-5 

Jl.  Fair  Isle,  29  miles  S.  by  W.  of  do 4       -     H     -       6 

.  Foula,  or  Foul  Isle,  28  miles  W.  of  do.     4       -     1 J     -       6 

32  other  inhabited  isles,  at  1|  mile  each» 'S3 

6(i  uninhabited  holms,  supposed  in  all h.       2V 

100  islands,  extending  in  all  to „ 880 

— besides  several  skerries  or  bare  rocks. 
But  the  fresh  water  lakes  in  these  islands  are  sup- 
posed to  amount  altogether  to 35 

This  leaves  for  the  number  of  s^.  miles  of  land,  only     USS 
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I  Geaerai  Aofimf^.— >These  may  be  stated,  upon  good  au- 

ttoritj,  in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr  Edmondston's  re* 

cent  piibli<!ation  ^-^-''  The  geneftd  appearance  is  by  no  means  at- 

tntctite*    the  coast  fa  twky  and  tme(|aaly  and  the  hills  bleak 

and  mossy.    More  dosdhr  examined,  this  country  presents  mantr 

interesting  scenes^  partaiting  both  of  the  tranquil  and  the  wild. 

Tbe  latter,  however,  greatly  pttsdominate ;  and  while  spots  of  cut* 

tinted  retirement  are  comparatirely  few,  the  romantic  beauties  of 

sknple  nature  are  abundantly  displayed*  Every  where  may  be  seen 

rocKS  of  immeitoe  rize  standing  in  the  sea,  and  in  some  placed 

lit  a  great  ^Kstance  fhmi  the  land*    Some  are  perforated  by  ma£« 

aificent  arches,  of  great  beauty  and  regularity ;  in  others  there 

are  deep  caTems,  and  subterraneous  recesses:  Some  are  cleft  id 

tvD  neidrly  to  the  bottom ;  and  others  present  acuminated  tops, 

exhibiting  an  endless  V^briety  of  form  and  appearance.  "*    It  ii 

Icatcriy  necessary  to  add,  that  with  many  high  hills,  there  are 

110  mountainB,  Rona  excepted,  of  any  considerable  magnitude ; 

and  tiiat  there  b  no  wood  or  shrub  in  these  islands,  without  the 

Walls  of  a  garden. 

S.  Proprietors^  ^^^Lord  Dundas  of  Aske  is  proprietor  of 
the  lands  which  fbrmerly  belonged  to  the  Bishop,  and  draw» 
both  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop's  rents.  His  power  and  influence 
are  greater  here  than  in  Orkney,  because  Zetland  is  not  as  yet 
teprestnted  in  Parliament.  This,  however,  is  not  occasioned  by 
their  want  of  title;  for  the  proprietors  in  gen,eral  hold  of  the 
Crown ;  but  by  some  obstacles  In  splitting  the  cumulo  valuation 
of  the  ti^ole  district^  which  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  removed. 
When  these  obstacles  are  removed,  such  of  the  proprietors  a» 
shall  have  L.400  Scots  Taluation,  will  then  be  entitled  to  vote 
with  the  firedkolders  in  Orkney.  Zetland  is  a  part  of  that  coun« 
ifi  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  sheriff-depute, 
who  has  a  substitute  resident  in  these  islands.  The  prevalent 
names  of  the  proprietors^  are  Bruce,  Giffi>rd»  Hunter,  Mowat, 
Micolson,  Scott,  Sinclair,  and  Umphray. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultrcatzon.^—This  is  much  less  than  in  Ork- 
ney, and  is  estimated  at  33  square  miles,  or  only  4  in  100  acres. 

5.  Craps  cultivated. — It  deserves  here  to  be  mentioned,  that 
within  these  few  years,  the  Reverend  Mr  Mitchell,  minister  of 
Tingwall,  has  cultivated  wheat  and  turnips,  and  raised  the  sown 
grasses  very  successfully.  This  may  form  a  new  era  in  tlie  agri- 
culture of  Zetland ;  for  there  are  several  fertile  vales  in  North 
Mavin,  Tingwall,  Dunross,  and  Ness^  and  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  spreading  fast.  In  Whalsay,  for  example,  very  great 
exertions  have  been  made  by  the  proprietor  of  bymbster ;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  proprietors  taking  the  lead,  or  assisting,  as  well 
^  encouraging  the  tenants,  that  improvements  can  be  carried 
on,  to  any  extent,  in  such  a  country  as  Zetland.  The  general 
cfops  at  present  ore  bear^  oats^  and  potatoes  in  the  fields;  and 
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tumipB,  cnrrots,  cabbogesi  and  other  esculent  roots  in  the  gar- 
dens, including  artichokesi  which,  though  not  indigenous,  grow 
liere  in  old  and  deserted  gardens,  without  annuQl  culture ;  a 
mast  decieive  proof  of  the  moderate  temperature  ol'  the  climate. 
There. are  also  various  small  fruits  and  fiowers;  but  nothing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  wood,  except  the  mountain  asli  and  tlie 
willow,  which  are  both  so  extremely  diminutive  in  size,  as  scarce* 
iy  to  merit  the  name  of  shrubs. 

6.  Live  Sloci. — The  horses  arc  remarkably  small,  but  Iiardy, 
supposed  to  amount  to  10,000>  The  black  cattle,  tliough  small, 
we  of  excellent  quality,  nnd  may  amount  to  27,000 ;  and  sheep 
lo  75,000.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  remarkably  fine ;  but  every 
fleece  has  a  proportion  of  very  coarse  wool,  or  rather  hair,  which 
renders  the  stapling  of  tlie  wool  a  difficult  operation.  Stockings 
from  the  finest  wool  are  worth  30  shillings  the  pair,  and  even  up- 
wards; whilst  others,  made  from  the  same  fleece,  are  sold  at 
5  pence.  The  proportion  of  fine  wool  is  not  above  one  seventy- 
second  part  of  the  ficecc.  The  sheen  here,  as  in  Orkney,  are  not 
treated  so  kindly  as  they  deserve.  The  number  of  swine  is  also 
-Ycry  considerable  ;  hut  not  being  confined,  they  are  very  mischie- 

EU3.     The  other  animals  are  rabbits,  otters,  and  seals:    Neither 
res,  foxes,  partridges,  nor  muirfowl,  are  found  in  these  islands; 
t  plover  and  snipe,  witli  umncuse  numbers  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
E^jtfe  to  be  met  with  every  where;   and  every  brook  teems  with 
I  ijfrout  and  ccis,  so  that  no  where  in  Britain  baa  the  sportsman  a 
y'^piore  ample  field  of  amusement,  as  far  ^  tlicse  are  accounted 
J  aValuahle.     Here,  as  in  Orkney,  agriculture,  and  even  the  feed- 
ft\ing  of  live  stock,  is  but  a  secondary  object.     For  the  climate  is 
irery  ungeniul,  though  temperate.     The  winter  is  long,  and  the 
weather  frequently  boisterous;  and   not  only  high   winds,  but 
thunder  and  lightening  are  very  prevalent;   and  although  there 
veldom  is  much  fVost  or  snow,  yet  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
before  vegetation  makes  any  progress.     This  is  the  great  cause 
both  of  the  imperfect  agriculture,  and  of  the  dii  '      ' 
the  live  stock,  in  these  northern  islands. 
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APPENDIX,— No.  IV. 


It  is  proposed  in  this  Number  of  ihe  Appendix,  to  give  tame 
,  Stcount,   I.  Of  the  antient  temtorial  districts  and  natural  Alib- 
is of  the  Mainland  of  Scotland  ;  1.  A  description  of  ihe 
n  Isles  J  and,  3.  Of  tJiose  of  Orkney  and  Zetland, 


I  AnTIEST  TERl 


BRANCH   I. 

DisTBiCTs  AND  Natural  Subdivisions 

F  Scotland. 


E  Ma: 


L 


ise  are  commonly  limited  by  natural  boundaries,  such  as 
^dges  t>f  hilU  or  Tuountain^,  branches  of  the  sea,  and  in  some 
I  jtasea  by  rivers  or  waters.  This  last  mode  of  separation  is  sel- 
don:!  to  be  met  with;  for  more  generally  the  dltfcrent  subdivi- 
nons  or  districts  Iiave  a  principal  stream  in  the  middle,  to  which 
their  respective  territories  shelve  inwards  from  both  sidos.  In 
the  south  of  Scotland  these  distinct  valleys  aie  commonly  called 
dales  where  there  is  an  aradle  valley,  and  Jvalers  where  the  banks 
press  close  upon  the  rivers  or  smaller  streams.  In  the  Highlands 
and  north  of  Scotland,  the  term  Hrath  denotes  also  an  arable 
xxiikif,  glen,  or  narrow  vale,  antientlyused  onlif,  and  still  cidefi!/  for 
pasture;  and  the  cnmj,  (the  same  with  qiinrri/),  a  still  narrower 
opening,  with  a  small  stream  in  the  middle,  and  rocks  or  large 
stones  on  each  side,  with  vert/  tittle  grass,  and  no  arable  land- 
In  the  following  description  of  these,  it  is  proposed  chiefly  to 
elucidate  the  local  situation  and  a  few  of  the  leading  features ; 
but  it  is  not  meant  to  enter  minutely  into  particulars. 

DiSTHlCT    I. 

1.  Berwick  Bounds. — This  tract  of  country  attached  to  the 
town  of  Berwick,  extends  three  miles  north  by  the  sea  coast,  and 
three  miles  and  a  half  west  by  the  Tweed,  witli  an  irregular 
boundary  line,  at  nearly  the  like  distance,  on  the  north-west  bc- 
t^veen  tlie  sea  and  the  river.  It  comprehends,  in  all,  aa  area  of 
about  5000  acies,  including  the  site  of  the  town,  and  is  in  ge- 
neral either  rich  well  cultivated  land,  or  good  green  pasture. 

2.  TivioTDALE — is  that  part  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh  which 
shelves  on  each  side  to  the  Tiviot.  or  to  those  numerous  smaller 
streams  which  fall  into  ihat  river.  It  forms  about  fonr-fifths  of 
the  shire,  and  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  district,  richly  embellish- 
ed by  the  mansions  of  tlie  proprietors,  and  artificial  plantations ; 
and  the  arable  lands  are  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  It  now 
gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Family, 

Liddisdale,  another  dale  in  this  county,  which  has  already 
been  described  in  the  account  of  Koxburghsbite. 
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3b  The  Mbrsb,— a  very  fertile  and  highly  cnltiyated  district, 
lies  oq  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  chiefly  in  Berwickshire.  Ic 
is  about  SO  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  10  miles 
broad  at  an  average.  It  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  Scottish 
hosbandry,  beinj^  the  first  extensive  district  that  set  an  example 
of  spirited  improvement;  and  it  is  still  remarkable  for  energetic 
cultivation  and  wealthy  husbandmen.  Part  of  it  is  included  in 
the  coanty  of  Roxburghs  namely,  the  parishes  of  Makerston, 
Snallholm,  Kelso,  Edham^  and  Sdtchil. 

4w  Ijimkrmuir, — the  most  northerly  part  of  Berwickshire, 
stretching  accoia  die  whole  breadth  of  it  from  Soutra  hills  to 
the  sea.  It  is  a  immtrtainons  tract,  with  a  few  strips  of  arable 
hod  by  the  sides  of  its  ntraaeroiu  rivulets^  and  the  rest  h  heath 
ind  hill  pastdre;  The  whole  may  extend  over  250  ^^uare  miles, 
of  wbich^  part  is  in  the  county  of  Haddington.  The  tract  Of 
moorish  land,  not  under  the  dominion  of  £«  plough,  is  yearly 
decreasing  in  extent,  oWirtg  to  the  exertions  of  the  husbandmen^ 
who  are  encroaching  upon  it,-  as  the  soil  is  found  noc  Unfertile 
where  the  means  of  improvement  cstn  be  applied; 

5.  LAudsRDAl/B, — ^the  western  subdivision  6f  Berwickshir^t 
lies  on  a  gentle  slope  from  north  to  south  on  eadh  side  of  the 
Leader  wati^,  and  is  about  15  miles  lotg,  and  from  2  miles 
to  8  in  breadth  :  the  lower  part  of  it  is  in  the  eotmty  of  Rox- 
bOTgh.  Ic  is  not  remarkable  for  fertiKty;  but  haying  several 
seats  of  the  proprietors  amid  woods  and  well-cultivated  land^^ 
fhe  whole  has  a  eheerfid  appearance.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale; 
of  the  antient  house  of  Maitland,-  has  cotosiderafble  property  in 
tins  valley  I  and  his  chief  plate  of  residenee,  Thirlestane  Castle,, 
a  venerable  pile,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  it,  hi  the  vicinity  of 
LaUder,  amid  some  very  large  and  thrivhig  plantations; ,  The 
Cowdenknows,  famed  in  Scottish  poetry,  is  sdso  in  ^li  dale.    . 

6.  LoTif IAN,  or  the  Lothians,  provincially£owdbA^  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  provinces  in  Scotland.- — It  extends  50  miles  in  lengiji' 
from  east  to  West,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,* 
and  is  from  10  to  15  miles  broad,  and  may  be  stated  at  about 
640  square  miles.  Of  this  extent,  three  partd  in  four  are  ara- 
ble and  u\  constant  cultivation,  and  rented  ait  perhaps  not  less 
oa  an  average  than  forty  shillings  the  Scotch  acre.  There  is  no- 
^diere  else  in  Scotland,  nor  perhaps  in  Britain^  a  district  of  the 
same  extent,  lying  contiguous,  that  is  either  better  cultivated,* 
or  abounds  more  in  rural  decoration.*  It  is  subdivided  into 
me  thtee  counties  of  Linlithgow,  Edinbtfrgh  and  Haddington, 
eommoBly  called  the  three  Lothians,  but  incorrectly,  as  the 
two  last  counties  include  other  territory,  distinct  from  Lotiiian.' 
It  gives  th^  title  of  Marqiiis  to.  the  Fertilhirst  branch  of  the* 
iniient  potent  Border  family  of  Kerr,  which  now  has  its  priof' 
•ipal  place  of  residence  at  Newbattle,  six  miles  from  £<iiiK 
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burgh.  A  great  proportion  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  resiJe 
in  Lothian,  either  coostaiuiy  or  occasionally, 

7-  Galla-Watj.h, — a  fine  pasloral,  but  hilly  country,  chiefly 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  aud 
from  2  to  G  miles  in  breaJth,  remark^le  for  rich  paaiure  and 
a  good  breed  of  healthy  and  hardy  sheep.  It  has  aUo  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  arable  land  on  the  banks,  or  hau^fas,  of  the 
Calla  and  other  streams,  that  produces  good  crops  of  beiir,  oats, 
turnip  and  clover.  It  is  sLiaatcd  from  J4  to  M  miles  touth-easc 
of  Edinburgh.  S/otu  is  almost  the  ody  village  in  die  whole  dis- 
trict, encepiing  GallaGhiels,  which  being  near  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  it  more  generally  reckoned  to  be  in  Tweeddale. 

8.  Kehse  or  Carse  of  Falkirk. — a  remarkable  rich  leri'itoiy 
of  allavial  land  in  Stirlingshire,  situated  between  Falliiri:  and  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  extending  over  perbapa  20,000  acres. 


DiSTillC 


II. 


1.  TwEEBDALE, — in  a  larger  sense,  is  the  whole  coiuitryshclr- 
ing  towards  the  Tweed  on  both  sides,  from  its  source  to  the  sea. 
•But  it  is  generally  understood  as  being  limited  to  the  county  of 
[•  "f  ecbles,  being  a  synonymous  term  for  that  pastoral  district. 
I  ■it  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Hay, 
I -^ffhich  succeeded  by  iniermarriage,  some  centuries  ago,  to  the 
r  Erasers,  who  at  thai  lime  had  much  territory  and  power  in  this 
I  itounty. 

L-  2.  The  Forest, — llie  antient  name  of  the  counly  of  Selkirk, 
r *here  very  little  wood  now  remains  to  mark  its  former .designa- 
■i<fion.  The  plaintive  song  of  The  Flov.'ers  of  iiir  i'uresi,  a  modem 
I. tftom  position,  alludes  to  the  loss  this  district  sustained  in  itsyoKng 
p*artiors,  who  were  nearly  all  cut  off  at  thefat^  battle  of  Plod- 
den,  where  they  behaved  with  singular  bravery.  A  few  how- 
I  ^ver  returned  in  safety,  bringing  with  them  an  English  standard, 
I  ^irfiich  is  still  preserved  in  the  town  of  Scllilik. 

,  EsKDALB, — 3  valley  of  considerable  extent  in  Dumfries- 
I  •*hire,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Annandale  on  both  sides  of  the 
I  "fiver  Esk,  which  flnws  21  miles  in  a  southerly  course  until  it 
L  'jpQsses  the  English  border,  and  then  rnnning  six  miles  further 
\  Towards  the  west,  falls  into  the  Solway  Fritii.  This  is  diiefly  a 
I  ^stoial  country,  but  contains  also  sonic  very  rith  holm  land, 
I  iVith  much  natural  wood  and  many  plantations.  It  is  divided,  in 
p  Scotland,  into  four  parishes,  the  gieiter  part  of  which  is  the  pro- 
'  fenj  of  the  Duke  of  Bucclench,  and  who,  at  Langholm,  the  chief 
place  of  note,  has  an  elegant  mansion  where  be  occasionally  ra- 
tides. 

In  this  division,  Ewesdale  may  be  coTtipyehendcd,  containing 
one  entire  parish,  about  8  miles  long  and  .*>  miles  broad,  it  is 
It  beautiful  pastoral  district,    wilh  a  few  holms  of  arable  laod 
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along  Ae  water  sidl!»  and  67  far  the  greater  part  of  it  consnt* 
0^  M^  green  hiHs  on  either  hand. 

4.  Annandale, — z  fiBitHe  vaiiey  in  Dumfnes-^rey  extending: 
SOmiletfrotn  itordi  tt>  sotrtfa,  and  from  IG  to  20niles  in  breadth. 
The  water  of  Annan  flows  in  the  middle  of  this  tiarritory,  which 
liaB  Niihsdaie  ooi  titxe  west,  Eskdalb  on  the  east,  the  high  moun^* ' 
tains  of  Hartfell  on  the  novdi^  and  the  Sol  way  Frith*  in=  full  view 
00  diesoudi.  it  is  thus  hcvoBfMy  situated,  and  is  in  fact  one 
(£  the  warmest;  districts  in  Scociand.  It  gave  the  title  of  Mar- 
qtriftto  die  chief  of  the  Johnstons,  who  had  a  great  property  here, 
now  iaherided^  by  the  Earl  of  Biopetoun^  who  has  a  stately  man- 
»on  near  the*  higher,  part  of  the  Dale,  at  Raehills.  The  Earl  of 
Bilansfield,  as  t^i^senting  the  Murrays,-  antient  Earls  of  Annan- 
dak,  has  large  possessions-  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  near 
Corolongan,  their  antient  place  of  residence. 

5.  NiTHBDALB, — ^thc  most  westerly  subdivision  of  the  shire  of 
Domfriesr  it  is  situated-  on  both  sides  of  the  Nith,  as  that  river 
runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  not  only  the  whole  length 
of  the  county,  but  several  miles  beyond  it  through  Ayrshire.  It 
also  comprehends  a  part  of  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  whose 
waters  flow  into  it  from  that  quarter.  The  upper  part  of  this 
dale  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  coraitry  :  but,  lower  down,  where  the 
TaHey  widens  considerably,  there  is  much  fertile  arable  Und  in 
coluvation,-  which  bears  every  kind  of  crop.  The  whole  extends 
to  above  500  square  miles  ;.  and  is  richly  embellished  with  woods 
ajid  piantadons  around'  the  seats  of  its  numerous  residing  pro- 
prietors. It  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  chief  of  the 
Maxwellsy  who  still  enjoys  great  possessions ;  but  the  honours 
have  fallm'thiKNigh  forfeiture. 

6.  GALLOWAY,-~a  considerable  province  in  the  southwest  of 
Scedand;  comprehenxling  anciently  a-  part  of  Ayrshire,  and  the 
ftadxe  counties  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright,  except  that  part 
of  the  latter  county  (about  50  square  miles)  included  in  Niths« 
<iale«  It  is  in  general  a  hilly  country,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  itsiy  which  bounds  it  on  the  south«-west ;  or  by  the  sides  of 
its  munerosLs  stieams,,  where  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  a- 
nble  land ;  or  on  the  many  low-swelling  knolls  that  are  very 
sascthtible  of  cultivation  ;  and  they  are  indeed  well  cultivated, 
wher^r  access  can  be  had  to  lime  as  an  original  cause  of  ferr 
tJKty.'^  GaUoway^  has  long  been  remarkable  for  an  alert  breed 
of  nualtsiaecl  horses,  excellently  adapted  to  the  road,  and  well 
Inumn  from  their  name,  which  they  take  from  diis  province. 
^Hiey  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  original  breed  of  British  horses, 
of  which  a  similar  species  still  remains  among  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  kind  of  cattle  that  is  almost 
peculiav  to  the  covRitry.  They  are  polled,  or  hornless;  and  as 
^  have  a  great  tendency  to  fatten,  they  are  in  much  request 
iiith  the  EagUsh.  drovers.    Galloway  still  gives  the  title  of  Earl  tp 


no- 
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a  branch  of  the  House  of  Stewart.     Before  its  divhion  into  dK- 

ferent  counties  by  Kinp;  Robert  Bruce,  it  belonged  chiefly  to  John 
i    Sabol,  his  competitor  for  the  Scottish  diadem. 

7.   The  Machers a  territory  in  the  county  of  Wigton.  ex- 
tending along  the  sliore  between  the  bays  uf  Wigton  and  Glen- 
I    }uce  ;  generally  fertile  low  land,  as  the  name  in  Gaelic  is  said  to 
I    import.     It  extends  to  abvUt  64'  square  miles. 

S.  The  RiNNs  of  Galloway, — a  peninsula  on  the  south-west 
j  ^de  of  the  county  of  Wigton,  oppoiiie  to  Ireland,  from  which 
I  jt  is  about  twenty  miles  distant.  It  is  formed  by  the  bay  of  Glen- 
I  luce  and  Loch  liyan,  which  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
I  ty,  cicept  where  it  is  connected  by  an  isthmus  of  sir  miles.  It 
I  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  six  miles  broad  i  in 
I  eeneral  billy,  but  interspersed  with  much  arable  land  and  many 
p  yilUgcs  and  gentlemen's  seats.  It  Is  the  most  populous  part  of 
I 'tile  county.  lUnns,  in  Gaelic,  means  a  ptomontory  or  head  land, 
f  which  is  peculiarly  ihc  case  with  this  district,  as  it  terminates 
L  jirith  very  long  sharp  points  at  both  citrcmitivs. 

I  District  III. 

f  1.  Cahrick, — one  of  ilie  subdivisions  of  Ayrshire,  the  Urg- 
I  jtst  and  the  most  snnthsrly,  is  situated  between  the  river  Dooii 
[  and  the  county  of  Wigton.  It  is  a  rocky  and  a  billy  country, 
I  'jjas  the  name  imports),  and  not  very  fertile.  It  is  from  this  dii- 
i  ■uict  tliat  t!ie  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  takes  the 
L  title  of  Earl  of  Carrick.  Its  extent  is  about  596  square  miles, 
I  -frith  a  population  of  about  ^3  to  tlic  square  mile. 
r  2.  Ky(.e,  or  Coil. — This  is  the  middle  subdivision  of  Ayr- 
I  shire.  It  extends  to  about  380  square  miles,  wiili  a  population 
r  of  about  75  to  the  square  mile.  The  lower  part  of  this  district 
r  next  the  sea  is  in  excellent  cultivation,  and  abounds  with  the  seats 
I  of  the  residing  proprietors.  Ayr,  the  county  town,  is  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  hardly  any  other  town  of  note. 
3.  Cl'NNINgham — is  the  most  northerly  subdivision  of  Ayrshire, 
L  lieo  the  smallest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most  fertile,  being 
I  utliated  nearly  all  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea.  It  is  full  of  ma- 
I  ifiufacturing  towns  and  villages.  It  extends  over  about  260  square 
>  viniles,  with  a  population  of  about  135  to  the  square  mile. 
I  ■_  +.  Sthatiigheif,  or  Strathoryee. — This  wus  in  antient 
f  times  the  name  of  Renfrewshire,  whicii  formerly  was  a  part  of 
(  '(he  lower  ward  of  Clydesdale.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
I  ;  liver  Greif,  or  Gryfe,  which  runs  tjirough  it. 
f  ■  5.  Clydesdale — is  that  country  which  slopes  down  to  the  ri- 
|.  Ter  Clyde,  on  both  sides,  to  an  extent  of  nearly  50  miles  from  the 
I"  ytiurce  of  that  river  on  the  conflnes  of  Dumfries-shire,  to  Glasgow, 
aAer  which,  the  country,  although  still  upon  the  Clyde,  assunies 
other  names.  It  is  in  general  a  fertile  valley  both  in  corn  and 
fTasturo,  and  Is  thickly  peopled,  having  many  towns  undviUagcs, 
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m3  embellished  with  a  multitude  of  the  country  seats  of  the  re« 
siding  proprietors.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fruit  districts  in  Scot- 
land,  particularly  that  part  denominated  the  Trough  of  the  Clyde^ 
whidi  is  a  hollow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  The  banks  of  the 
river  sre  deeply  indented,  and  covered  with  natural  wood  that 
shelters  the  orchards,  which  are  comtnonly  planted  in  the  holms 
or  hsugh  ground.  This  territory  is  abundant  in  coal  and  other 
nioenus.  It  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
tOD,  whose  chief  residence  is  in  it. 

6.  DouGLASDALB,— so  Called  from  the  water  of  Douglas,  which 
nmniiig  from  south-west  to  north-east,  falls  into  the  Clyde,  four 
miles  above  Lanark,  after  a  course  of  16  miles.  It  is  principal- 
ly  a  pastoral  district,  extending  over  about  80  square  miles,  and 
bdoogs  chiefly  to  Lord  Douglas  of  Castle-Douglas,  who  has  plant- 
ed here  many  hundred  acres  with  wood,  and  has  a  magnificent 
mansion,  latdy  rebuilt.  It  gives  also  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  heir  of  line  to  a  former  Marquis  of  Dou* 
das. 

7.  Lenkox. — Tliis  seems  to  have  been  the  antient  name  of 
Dunbartonshire,  or  rather  of  that  country  whose  waters  are  con- 
ducted through  the  river  Leven  to  the  Clyde.  Hence  Levenox^ 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  softened  into  Lennox.  In  this  deriva- 
tioD  it  will  include  part  of  the  county  of  Perth,  namely,  GLenfal- 
lodi,  whose  waters  fall  into  Loch  Lomond,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Stirlingshire,  where  indeed  the  name  only  now  exists  ii| 
the  LennoxhiUi  that  approach  near  to  Stirling  on  the  south-west» 
It  gives  the  Scots  title  of  Duke  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whiclf 
family  of  late  has  assumed  it  as  their  surname,  in  place  of  their 
fanner  surname  of  Stewart. 

8.  Arrochab,  the  country  of  the  Macfarlanes— a  very  high- 
featured  district,  abounding  in  alpine  scenery^  at  the  head  of 
Locfalomond  on  the  west  side. 

District  IV. 


1.  Enrick-Watkr, — a  territory  in  the  western  parts  of  Stir- 
lingshire, so  called  from  the  name  of  the  principal  stream  which 
flows  from  east  to  west  through  the  heart  of  it,  and  delivers  its 
waters  into  Loch  Lomond.  It  extends  12  or  15  miles  in  length, 
and  may  be  from  4  to  6  miles  broad;  is  in  general  an  arable  coun- 
try, pretty  well  cultivated;  and  has  several  villages,  with  many 
gentlemen's  seats,  and  considerable  plantations. 

2.  BuciiANAN.«»This  was  formerly  accounted  one  of  the  sub- 
dififlions  of  Dunbartonshire,  and  still  appears  as  such  in  some 
maps  published  within  these  twenty-five  y^ars.  It  was  supposed 
(voy  inaccurately  indeed)  to  comprehend  all  that  port  of  the 
ooonty  that  lay  to  the  eastward  of  Loch  Lomond  and  the  river 
I^even,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  county  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Lennox.    JBujt  at  wiuiteYer  tiipe  thiti 
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aiTBngement  existed,  is  not  now  known.     Even  Buchanan   it- 
self is  not  williin  the  county,  but  is  an  extenRive  parish  in  Stir- 
lingsliire,  situated  upon  the  north-east  side  of  X-och  Lomond. 
Ttie  Duke  of  Montrose  has  a  very  dignified  mansion  called  Bu- 
chanan House  in  it,  adjoining  to  tlie  lalte,  amid  some  extensive. 
J  and  beautiful  plantations.     Buchmiftn  is  a  very  common  surname 
I  Along  people  of  all  ranks  in  this  neighbourhood. 
L  '  ■  S.  MoNTEiTR,— .-the  most  southerly  subdivision  of  the  county 
I  of  Perth,  comprehending  all  that  country  whoce  A'aters  fall  into 
[  'the  Teith  and  Forth  before  their  junction,  two  miles  above  Stir- 
r  ling.     It  extends  from  west  to  east  about  28  miles,  and  is  ia 
I  breadth  from  6  to  12  miles,  the  average  being  about  ten  and  a 
I  ftalf,  comprehending  thus  about  SOO  square  miles.     This  county 
[  js  remarkable  for  picturesque  scenery,  abounding  in  high  tower- 
I  ^g  mountains,  much  natural  nood,  beautiful  lakei:,  full  flowing 
y  jiverl,  with  rich  cultivated  fields  in  alternate  view.     It  was  in 
I  .Mcient  limes  among  the  most  important  Scottish  eurldoms.  -  The- 
[  ,List  Earl  who  enjoyed  the  title  wns  of  the  house  of  Graham,  a, 
r  dsmc  still  very  prevalent  in  the  district. 

\  A:  STnATnALLAN. — This  is  a  fertile  and  populous  valley  in 
I  Ferthsliire,  to  tlie  eastward  of,  and  adjacent  to  Monteith,  by  the 
r.jirater  of  Allan,  with  its  numerous  tributary  streamlets,  which-  : 
I  fills  into  the  Forth  a  mile  above  Stirling.  It  is  of  a  triai^ular 
f  ftrnit  about  12  mites  on  a  side,  and  nill  thus  comprehend  ahout 
!tO  square  miles.  It  gave  the  title  of  Viscount  to  a  branch  of  tlia 
-House  of  Dnimmond,  attainted  in  1746. 

*'  5.  Stratiieakn, — one  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of  Perth-. 
I  |hire.  It  extends  44  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  on  each 
I  Bide  of  the  river  Earn,  and  is  of  various  breadths,  fVom  15  milea 
10  3,  comprehending  altogether  about  360  square  miles.  This 
L  la  floe  of  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive,  agri' 
I  cultural  districts  in  that  county.  The  lower  port  of  it,  for  about 
I  30  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  from  G  to  8,  is  one  continued  plain  in 
I  ^11  cultivation,  bearing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  every  kind 
I  of  grain  cultivnted  in  Britain  ;  and  is  richly  decorated  with  gen- 
I  tiemen's  seats,  enclosures  and  plantations, — whilst  the  hills  that 
[  V>und  it  on  either  side  are  in  general  fine  pasture,  or  clotheil 
L  jvith  nntural  woods.  The  upper  part  of  the  district  is  a  more 
I  BMHmtRTnouB  counlry,  but  siill  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery  oa 
I  4(ither  side  of  the  extensive  Loch  Earn  that  gives  nume  to  the  dis- 
t  trict.  This  territory,  in  the  more  ancient  days  of  the  IScottisI) 
r  knonarchy,  was  always  held  by  n  powerful  chieftain  with  the  title 
I  of  Earl,  fur  many  generations,  of  the  nume  of  IVIaliss,  a  nams 
T  itill  found  in  tlie  district.  It  now  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  a 
I  )taranch  of  the  lluyal  Family. 

I  '  6.  BREA&ALDAtoi;. — This  great  division  afPerth»hirc  is  situated 
I  'fx>  the  northward  of  the  upper  extremity  of  Straiheani,  but  stretch- 
R  |ng  gr^'ly  further  west.     It  is  about  50  miles  long  from  west  tv 
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efll,  and  about  14  ndles  broad  at  an  aTeragey  thus  comprebeml- 
ing  an  extent  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  may  be  defined  to. 
be  that  part  of  the  country  whose  waters  fio«'  from  noutli  and 
north  to  the  loch  and  river  of  Taj  ns  to  a  common  centre,  and  is- 
dnidad  into  the  following  districts;  vis.  Glenfalloch,  8trathbraiid» 
ad  the  upper  part  of  Glenaimond.  It  is  almost  wholly  a  motat- 
tahwiM  country,  but  diversified  with  some  beautiful  sequestered 
viflejs,  as  Glen-Doehart,  Glen- Lyon,  &c,  and  the  extensive  loch 
of  Tay  in  the  middle.  It  gives  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the 
hmneof  Campbell,  whose  chief  seat,  Taymouth,  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  it,  and  in  tlie  most  pleasant  part  of  the  whole  district.    • 

7*  Glekfai^loch, — so  called  from  the  water  of  Fallocb,  which' 
riling  from  several  heads  among  tlie  mountains  in  the  west  end 
of  Breadalbane,  directs  its  course  southward  for  8  or  10  miles', 
and  falls  into  the  north  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  This  glun 
it  finely  wooded  and  watered,  and  has  also  the  ad\'antage  of  the 
great  military  toad  from  Duabarton  to  Fort  William  passing 
fthroogh  it. 

&  Strathfillan^ — a  fine  ^vastoral  valley  among  the  moan- 
tarns  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Breadalbane,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Etterick,  before  it  falls  into  Loch  Dochart.  'Ilie  mi- 
litary road  to  Fort  William  passes  through  this  divisiion;  in  which 
sre  situated  different  villages,  as  Auchtertyrc,  Tyndrum,  and 
Clifton,  where  there  are  lead  mines. 

9.  Glkn-Dochart, — a  beautiful  valley  in  the  upper  extremity 
of  Breadalbane,  extending  between  Loch  Dochart  and  Loch  Tay, 
aboat  12  miles  in  length,  with  the  clear  limpid  stream,  the  Doch- 
art,  in  the  middle.  It  is  bounded  by  very  higli  mouutuins,  pret- 
tily fringed  with  wood,  and  has  a  small  proportion  of  haugh  land 
that  produces  tolerable  crops,  and  generally  very  earlj'.  It  a- 
bounds  in  game. 

10.  Glen -LocnT, — a  pastoral  glen,  pretty  thickly  peopled,  in 
Breadalbane  ;  extending  about  1S2  or  14  miles  in  length,  first  in 
an  east,  and  then  in  a  south-east  direction,  till  it  joins  its  waters 
with  the  Dochart  at  Killin,  whence  the  united  stream  flows  for- 
ward into  Loch  Tay. 

11.  Glxn«Lton, — stakes  its  name  from  the  water  of  Lyon  in: 
Breadalbane,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  which  rising  frorn- 
Loch  Lyon  near  the  borders  of  Argyleshire,  flows  for  about  'M 
miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  joins  the  Tay  I)elow  Tay  mouth. 
bis  a  very  narrow  valley,  seldom  more  than  a  gunshot  over,  but 
is  pretty  thickly  inhabited,  there  being  28  villages  in  the  course 
of  S8  miles.  To  some  of  these,  tlie  sun  is  invisible  for  two  or 
three  months  in  winter,  owing  to  the  mountains  on  hutli  sides  being 
high  and  precipitous.  Yet  the  land  is  cultivated  the  whole  way  hy 
the  water  side,  and  produces  tolerable  crops,  which  ripen  as  c^ir- 
}j  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.    It  belongs  to  the  clan 
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Menzies  ;  and  tn-o  gentlemen  of  that  name  reside  here  o 

idly  among  their  people. 
1  12.  Kansoch,  (land  of  ferns  J, — the  countryof  the  Bobertaons, 
r  «ie  of  the  subdivisions  of  Perthaliire,  is  situated  between  Athol 
I  on  the  north,  and  Breadalbane  on  the  south.  It  is  27  miles  long 
K:ftoni  W.  to  E.  and  12  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  near 
f  tbe  west  extremity,  comprehending  all  that  country  whose  waters 
I  fall  into  Locli  Kannoch  and  the  river  Tumel  wliich  issues  from  the 
F  loch,  as  far  cast  as  the  bridge  of  Tumel,  where  this  county  com- 
I  mences,  being  6  miles  cast  from  the  lake.  It  extends  over  an  area 
I  of  about  180  square  miles.  It  is  cliiefly  a  pastoral  country,  full 
[  of  mountain  streams,  the  principal  of  which  are,  I.  The  Gnur, 
I  -fthlch  connects  Loch  Rannoch  with  Loch  Lyddoch,  (partly  in 
I  (Itannodi,  partly  in  Appio).  2.  Tlie  Ericlit.  which  cnnnecis  Loch 
I  Ericht  with  Loch  Rannocji.  Both  thes'e  streams  flow  into  Loch 
I  Rannoch  on  the  west.  3.  The  Tumel,  which  issues  from  Loch 
I  Rannoch  at  the  east  comer,  and  flows  tJirough  Stratli-tumel  till 
I  it  joins  the  Garry.  Tliere  are  considerable  quantities  of  natu- 
I  ral  wood  on  the  sides  of  the  lake,  and  the  ditterent  rivulets  that 
I  fidl  into  it ;  some  of  which  arc  very  valuable,  particularly  the  flr 
If  woods.  But  there  is  not  much  arable  land  in  cultivation:  the  chief 
1  dependence  of  the  people  (who  occupy  35  villages  and  are  pret- 
I  ty  numerous)  is  upon  tlicir  cattle,  which  are  reported  by  Mr 
I  Marshall,  in  his  Survey,  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  central 
I  Highlands.  Uobertson  of  Strowan,  wlio  is  the  chief  proprietor, 
L  bas  two  of  his  seats  in  this  county,  namely,  Carie  on  the  south 
L  side  of  the  Loch,  and  Mount  Alexander  on  the  north  banks  of 
f  the  Tumel.  There  are  two  other  proprietors,  besides,  of  the 
I  name  of  Stewart,  and  one  of  tlie  name  of  Macdonold.  But  at 
I  least  nine-tenths  of  the  district  is  occupied  by  Strowan  and  his 
I   clan. 

I  1  13.  Athoi.,  (pleamnt  land), — the  most  oortheily  division  of 
I  Perthshire ;  a  very  mountainous  district,  the  precise  limits  of 
I  which  are  not  very  clearly  defined;  but  it  is  here  understood  to 
f  include  all  that  part  of  the  county  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Tay 
[  from  the  cast  above  Dunkehl,  and  all  to  the  northwards  of  Bread- 
L  idbane  except  Rannoch.  This  will  of  course  include  several  dis- 
E  tinct  valleys,  which  shall  be  noticed  each  particularly.  The  face 
1  of  the  country  is  one  continued  range  of  mountains,  which  are 
I  intersected  with  many  rapid  rivulets  conflned  in  narrow  glens. 
[  Tliese  formerly  were  thickly  clothed  with  forest  timber  of  all 
I  kinds,  the  extent  of  which  is  much  reduced,  as  wood  is  to  be 
[  found  now  only  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  In  the  bottoms  of 
I  file  glens,  by  the  sides  of  the  rivulets,  there  are  many  strips  of 
I  tableland,  which,  where  not  overrun  with  gravel  brought  down 
I  by  the  floodi^,  produce  good  crops  of  bear,  oats,  and  potatoes, 
t  far  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  who  amount  to  about  15,00Q 
I  ^uU.     These  are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  banks 
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of  the  principal  streams^  the  Tay,  the  Tumel,  the  Garrj,  the  Till, 
and  around  the  mansions  of  the  respective  chieftains,  which  are  set 
down  amidst  natural  woods,  and  have  been  lately  adorned  by  plan- 
tidoDS.  Athol  was  formerly  one  of  the  finest  hunting  countries 
ID  Scotland,  and  was  much  celebrated  on  that  account.  But 
now  that  the  native  woods  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared, 
the  herds  of  deer  have  diminished,  and  given  place  to  the  more 
useful  animal,  the  sheep,  of  which  there  are  now  many  thou- 
sinds  fed  on  the  different  ranges  of  these  high- towering  moun- 
tains ;  besides  a  numerous  breed  of  good  Highland  cattle.  Tliere 
stin,  however,  remains  a  considerable  number  of  red  deer,  more 
especially  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  extensive  domains  about  Blair,; 
▼here  indeed  there  is  a  very  great  quantity  of  natural  wood,  as  well 
as  many  new  plantations.  This  alpine  territory  extends  over  a- 
bout  450  square  miles.  It  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  chief 
of  the  Murrays,  a  name,  sther  all,  little  known  in  the  district. 
The  Stewarts,  the  Robertsons,  and  the  Fergussons,  are  the  most 
prevalent  clans. 

14.  Strath-Tumel, — a  pleafant  valley  in  Athol,  fituated  immr- 
diitely  north  from  the  Strath-Tay  divifion  of  Breadalbane,  and  eaft 
from  Rannoch.  .It  is  full  of  gentlemen's  feats,  almoU  all  of  whom 
are  of  the  name  of  Stewart.  It  is  about  9  miles  long,  and  5  miles 
broad,  reckoning  to  the  top  of  the  bounding  hills. 

15.  Strath-Tay, — a  beautiful  Highland  valley  in  Breadalbane, 
00  each  fide  of  the  Tay,  from  Loch  Tay  down  to  its  jun6kion  with 
the  TumeL  It  is  about  1 2  miles  long,  and  6  miles  broad,  to  the 
top  of  the  hills  on  each,  hand.  It  is  alfo  full  of  gentlemen's  feats» 
of  whom  the  nooft  prevalent  furnames  ai*e  Stewart,  Menzies,  and 
Robertfon. 

16.  Strathgarry, — ^the  moft  wefterly  fubdivifion  of  Athol, 
Ijing  on  each  fide  of  the  river  Garry.  It  is  in  general  a  mountain- 
ODi  and  barren  tradk,  and  the  upper  part  in  particular  very  thinly 
peopled.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  Duke  of  Atbol,  partly  to  the 
Stewarts,  and  partly  to  the  clan  Robertfon.  It  is  about  15  miles 
long.     The  inhabited  part  is  rarely  a  mile  broad. 

17.  Glen-Ebochkie,— -a  valley  in  Athol,  a  br^inch  of  Strath- 

C;  IB  about  10  miles  long,  and  one  or  two  miles  broad.     It  be- 
^  to  the  Robertfons. 

18.  Glenbrvar.— This  romantic  valley,  fo  abundant  in  cafcades 
ud  other  pi&urefque  fcenery,  is  fituated  in  Athol,  about  4  miles 
weft  from  Blair,  on  each  fide  of  that  wood-clothed  and  limpid  (tream 
the  Bruar,  which  falls  from  the  north  into  the  Garry,  and  is  fo 
highly  celebrated  by  all  the  tourifls. 

19.  Glektilt.— This  fiill  more  romantic  valley  is  alfo  in  Athol^ 
and  its  waters  fail  from  the  north  into  the  Garry,  at  Athol-Houfe. 

20w  Strath  BR  AND, — is  a  beautiful  padoral,  but  mouutainoua 
diftrift  in  Breadalbane,  on  each  fide  of  the  water  of  Brand,  which 
faOa  into  the  Tay  from  the  weft  at  Dunkeld.  It  is  about  12  or  1  ^ 
Rulea  long,  and  8  miles  broad  to  the  top  of  the  hills  on  each  fide. 
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It  »  remarka-ble  fi^r  muck  romantic  fc«nciy.     The  upper  parf*  a 
Tcry  wild  country,  is  fcmnvn  fty  the  name  of  Glen^ftteck, 

21.  Glenalmokd.— This  valley  i«  partly  in  Breadalbftne,  sMid^ 
partly  in  Perth  proper.  The  upper  part,  which  k  in  Breadalbcuir^ 
iff  an  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous  trad^,  about  J2  miles  l^gy 
with  a  thin  population,  and  a  ftiil  more  fcanty  fapply  oS  graM«r 
The  lower  part,  in  Perth  proper,  h  about  1 3  mfie»  alfo  in  lengthy 
and  is  a  fine  champaign  country^  rn  high  cukivstion^  and  thic&ly 
peopled.  The  rirer  that  gives  name  to  the  whole,  falh  intO'the 
Tay,  abont  a  miles  above  Perth. 

^2.  Perth  proper — is  that  plain  conntry  stretching;  alongf 
the  Tay  on  the  east,  from  2  miks  below  the  town  of  Pertk-  to* 
within  4  miles  of  Dunkeld,  a  space  of  about  12  mife»;  afidftoAi- 
the  Tay  westward,  at  a  various  breadth  of  from  12  miles  Co5» 
It  contains  in  all  about  112  square  mFles,  of  st  very  fertile  and' 
well- cultivated  country,  greatly  embellished  with=  gentlemen's 
seats  and  plantations,  well  watered  by  the  Tay  »)d  a  multituidtaF 
^f  its  tributary  rivers  and  streamlets,  and  very  thickly  people. 

23.  Stormoxt, — a  subdivision  of  Perthshire,  in  the  froat  of 
the  Grampians,  surrounded  by  the  Tay  on  the  west  ^  t-be  Isla 
and  the  Tay  on  the  south  ;  the  Isla  on  the  east ;  Strathardle 
and  Glenshee  on  the  north,  and  also  part  of  Athol  in  that 
quarter  ;  thus  comprehending  all  that  tract,  whose  waters  flow- 
ing southward,  fall  either  into  the  Tay  below  Dunkeld,  or  into 
the  Isla,  but,  exclusive  of  the  Ardle  and  the  Shee,  before  their* 
junction,  these  streams  givmg  names  to  separate  and  distinct 
territories.  It  extends  16  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  is  froin>6 
to  12  miles  broad  from  south  to  north,  and  comprehends  in-  all 
about  130  square  miles.  This  district  is  very  populous,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  rivers  and  lakes,  rich  arable  lands,  and  fine  green  pastures^ 
in  alternate  succession.  It  is  also  greatly- embellished  with  gen* 
tiemen's  seats  and  plantations,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  other 
tract  of  the  like  extent  in  the  county.  It  gives  the  tide  of  Vis- 
count to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

24.  Strath  ARDLE; — a  pastoral  valley  in  Perthshire,  that  lies 
between  Stormont  on  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Athol  on 
the  north  and  the  west,  with  Glenshee  on  tlie  east.  It  is  about  • 
T5  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  10  miles  broad  to  tlie  top  of  tha 
surrounding  hills.  It  diverges,  towards  the  upper  end,  into  the* 
two  vales  of  Glfn-Bnerachan  and  Gknjernate^  like  to  itself,  green 
pastoral  valleys,  with  a  still  less  proportion  of  arable  land. 

25.  Glenshee  (or  the  Glen  of  Fairies) — is  the  most  nortli- 
easterly  subdivision  of  Perthshire,  situated  between  Strathardle 
and  the  Braes  of  Angus,  and  is  about  the  same  extent  as  Strath- 
ardle, with  perhaps  a  greater  proportion  of  arable  land.  There 
are  many  gentlemen's  seats ;  and  it  is  otherwise  a  very  pleasant  ■ 
valleyi  surrounded  with  very  high  green  hills. 
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96.  GowRTE.— Hiis  is  the  most  easterly  division  of  the  «oimtf 
ef  Perth.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Tay  jon  the  west  and  south,  bf 
the  Iila^m  the  north»  and  fby  Angus  on  the  east.  It  is  nearly  of 
I  square  fbrniy  between  11  and  12  mrles  on  a  side,  and  maf 
comprefaend  about  120  square  miles.  It  contains  some  of  the 
aiost  fintUe  land  in  Scotland,  or  perha-ps  in  Britain,  more  es{>e- 
cially  that  part  called  the  Carse  of  Gotorie,  The  more  inland 
■jMurt  of  it,  beyond  the  Sidla  hills,  is  also  very  fertile,  and  wcH 
cultivated.  These  hills  are  very  valuable,  from  the  excelleni 
pasture  they  afford ;  and  they  add  greatly  f)  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  from  the  diversity  they  occasion  in  the  profpe6l,  and 
from  the  many  places  planted  with  wood  nround  the  feveral  gen- 
tlemen'a  feats  interfperfed  among  tfaeno.  The  Carfe  is  alfo  facned 
ibr  being  a  good  fruit  country,  not  merely  in  the  gardens  of  tbe 
Domerous  reliding  gentry^  but  on  a  larger  fcale,  in  orchards  plan(ted 
£)r  the  purpofe  of  making  a  profit  from  this  branch  of  rural  -ea^ 
Domy.  No  other  place  in  Scotland^  except  Clydefidale,  produces 
iiiiit  in  fuch  abundance. 

27.  Strath  MORE,  or  the  Great  Valley. — This,  in  the  largeCb 
acceptation  of  the  term,  would  include  all  that  hollow  country  irom 
tliehdis,  about  10  or  12  miles  weft  from  Perth,  to  Stonehaven  011 
the  coaft  of  the  Meams*  a  tra^  nearly  80  miles  in  length  irofi 
S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  from  16  miles -to  1  mile  broad,  with  hard^ 
a  hill  or  an  eminence  to  obftruj£^  the  view.  But  as  this  includes  a 
cooGderabie  part  of  country  otKerwife  dtfcribed  as  Perth  proper,  and 
the  How-o-the-MearnSy  the  appellation  fhall  be  confined  to  that 
part  of  it  contained  in  the  ihire  of  Forfar,  and  in  the  northern  pait 
of  Gowrie,  from  the  river  Tay  by  Perth  xm  the  S.  W.  to  the  Nortfc- 
E(k  bridge  between  Angus  and  Meams  on  the  N.  £.  This  traiSt 
it  about  40  miles  in  length,  by  a  pretty  general  breadth  of  6^  e%' 
tending  in  all  to  about  240  fquare  miles,  having  the  high-towering 
Grampian  hills,  like  to  a  wall,  on  the  north,  and  the  fmaller  and 
more  broken  boundary,  the  Sidla  hills,  upon  the  foutb.  This  coun- 
try ii  almoft  wholly  under  tillage,  and  cultivated  in  a  very  fuperior 
ilyle,  tlie  foil  being  naturally  of  the  beft  quality,  fo  as  amply  to 
ffpay  the  hufbandman  for  the  labour  bellowed.  It  gives  the  title  of 
ud  to  the  family  of  Lyon,  whofe  principal  refidence  is  at  the 
veoerable  Caftle  of  Glammis,  in  the  heart  of  the  valley.  It  is  alfo 
gneatly  embelliflied  with  the  country  feats  of  a  very  numerous  clafa 
of  opulent  proprietors,  each  amid  exteniive  and  thriving  plantations* 
It  may  be  remarked,  merely  for  preventing  miftakes,  that  there  is 
aStrathmore  alfo  in  Caithnefs,  being  that  large  valley,  about  15 
miles  in  length,  through  i^hich  the  river  of  Thurfo  flows  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  courfe  from  weft  to  caft.;  in  the  vicinity  of  whicb^ 
in  a  fmaller  valley,  by  another  branch  of  the  Thurfo,  the  country 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Sirathbrggy  or  the  little  valley. 

28.  Angus.-— This  feems  to  be  nearly  a  fynonymoiis,  but  more 
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ancient  term  for  the  county  of  Forfar.  Angus  was  however  rfiorS 
tatenfive  in  ancient  times  than  Forfarftiire  is  at  prefeiit,  as  the  town 
of  Cupar-iii- Angus,  within  1 3  miles  of  Perth,  is  but  partly  now  with' 
in  the  county,  ant)  as  it  extended  to  Gletibervie  in  the  county  of 
Kincardine.  It  gave  the  moll  araent  title  of  Earl  known  in  Scot- 
land, as  far  back  as  the  fear  890  ;  and  that  ticb,  aloa^  witk  peecE« 
dency  over  all  other  Earls  in  Scotland,  and  conjoined  with  grrafe 
terrilorial  property,  w,i«  pofTelTfd  by  the  chief  of  the  potent  family 
of  Douglaft.  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas  has  ftiil  confiderable  pro- 
perty in  this  couDCj. 

DlBTKICT  V. 

I.  The  Mkarbs.— This  country  wat  anciently  composed  of 
■  thanedoms,  vi^,  Durris,  Cowie,  Arbuthnot,  Aberluthnot  and  Fet- 
tercairn,  which  last  was  also  called  Ike  Me.iruf,  The  Mearns  is 
frequently  understood  to  be  the  same  with  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine. This,  however,  is  not  correct ;  for  ii  appears  evident) 
that  all  that  part  of  the  shiie  which  is  sittiated'to  the  northward 
of  the  Grampian  mountains,  shelving  on  both  sides  towards  UiS 
Dee.  is  comorehended  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Mar.  The 
HoTB-o-tlie-Mnarns  is  that  part  of  Straihtnore,  that  is  continued 
through  the  county  of  Kincardine,  and  in  character  is  T«ry  sU 
milar  to  the  rest  of  that  valley. 

■  2.  Mar, — is  the  most  southerly  and  most  evtensi»e  disiriat 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  also  comprehends  the  northern  side  of 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  including  all  that  district  the  streams 
of  which  fall  into  the  Dee  from  the  south  and  north,  besides  all 
the  country  between  the  rivers  of  Dee  and  Don,  and  part  of  the 
subdivision  of  Alford  on  the  north  of  Don,  to  tlie  bounding  hills 
of  the  Garioch.  In  this  de^nttion  of  its  limits,  it  extends  over  a 
country  about  6t.  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  at  a  various 
breadth  of  from  3  miles  to  26,  the  average  perhaps  16 ;  ihui 
comprehending  an  area  of  102i  square  miles,  of  which  abouc 
104  may  be  staled  as  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  and  920  in 
the  county  of  Aberdeen-  In  the  upper  part  it  is  mountainous- 
and  barren,  but  has  nevertheless  a  small  proportion  of  arable  and 
even  fertile  lands  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  considerable 
expanses  of  cultivated  laud  over  the  whole  district.  It  abounds,  in^ 
a  considerable  degree,  in  natural  woods,  particularly  on  tlie  banks  - 
of  the  Dee,  and  many  plantations  around  the  different  seats  of' 
the  proprietors,  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  Mar, 
from  its  great  extent,  has  always  been,  and  still  must  continue 
an  important  district.  In  ancient  times  it  was  frequently  ther 
patrimonial  property  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Family,  with 
the  title  of  Earl,  which  it  latterly  gave  to  the  chief  nf  the  fami- 
ly of  Erskine,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Scottish  no*  J 
biliiy.  What  IS' called  Cromar,  in  Gaelic  trii/'crar.  orthesheep*  J 
«OLC,  bucht  or  fold  of  Mar,  is  situated  frum  yj  cc  a?    mile*  ' 
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ivttt  from  Aberdeen^  on  the  north  tide  of  the  Deer--an  appella- 
tkm  corresponding  pretty  much  to  its-  figure,  as  it  is  a  flat  se- 
qoestnited  coantry,  surroanded  on  the  west»  north  and  east,  by 
high  moimtainSf  and  open  to  the  south  only,  by  a  comparatively 
narxow  passage.  There  are  several  gentlemen's  seats  within  it» 
beautifully  ornamented  with  natural  woods  and  plantations,  and 
ft  has  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  rich  arable  land,  extend- 
ing from  15  to  20  square  miles.  Midmar  is  the  name  merely  of 
a  imall  parish,  midway  between  the  Dee  and  Don.  Neither  this 
nor  the  other  are  to  be  considered  as  subdivisions  of  the  great 
coontry  of  Mar,  but  merely  as  small  component  parts. 

S*  FoRMARTiN  and  BsLH£Lvi£.-*-These  two  territories  in  con- 
jonction,  which  composed  two  ancient  thanages,  though  now 
known  only  by  the  name  of  Formartin,  are  considered  as  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  Aberdeenshire.  It  lies  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Don  and  Ythan,  and  stretches  at  an  average 
breadth  of  about  ten  miles  across  the  whole  county,  in  a  direc^- 
tioQ  from  S.  £•  to  N.  W.  till  it  reaches  the  Deveron  on  the  con- 
fines of  Banffshire,  at  the  distance  of  28  miles,  and  contains 
thus  about  280  square  miles  of  territory.  The  soil  is  very  va*- 
rioos  I  part  of  it  fertile  land,  well  cultivated,  and  part  of  it 
consuts  of  moors  and  mosses,  and  lands  partially  cultivated ; 
die  whole  is  bounded  either  by  rivers  or  low  ranges  of  hills  on 
cither  hand. 

4.^  The  Garioch,  anciently  Garviauchy — an  inland  district  in 
Aberdeenshire,  ix^ich  lies  between  the  preceding  division  and 
Ae  river  Don,  but  does  not  come  within  less  than  8  miles  of 
die  sea.  It  is  chiefly  limited  to  that  country  who^e  waters  fall 
from  either  hand  into  the  river  Urie,  extending  about  2^  miles 
in  length  fit>m  west  to  east,  and  from  3  to  10  miles  in  breadth, 
comprehendixie  in  all  about  150  square  miles.  In  general  it  is  a 
ndi  valley  ofgood  arable  land,  of  a  naturally  loamy  soil,  the 
most  fertile  in  the  county,  and  well  sheltered  by  surrounding 
bills.  The  whole  is  in  pretty  good  cultivation,  and  is  remarkably 
eulyt  the  harvest  generally  beginning  and  ending  sooner  here 
than  on  the  coast  side. 

&  Stbatbbogiji,— -one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Ja  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  lying  on  each  side 
of  the  river  Boggie.  It  is  about  14  miles  long  from  S.  £.  to 
)(•  W.  and  fzx)m  6  to  10  miles  broad,  comprehending  an  area 
of  aboat  120  square  miles.     About  two-thirds  of  the   coun- 

J*  is  altogether  hill  or  mountain :  as  to  tlie  remainder,  some 
it  b  very  well  cultivated,  but  there  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
tvovement.  The  barony  of  Strathbogie  was  given  by  Robert 
mice^  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Cummins,  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
Dnke  of  Gordon,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  ancinit  lord*- 
^ft  much  larger  than  the  baronyt  still  belongs. 
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fi.  Bl'C« AN,— which  lignifies  properly  the  Bend  of  the  Ocean* 
and  is  very  expressive  of  the  situation  of  this  great  promontorj, 
w  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Aberdeenshire,  being  the  mosc 
northerly,  and,  since  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry, 
has  become  the  most  valuable-  It  is  embraced  by  ihe  river  De- 
Teron  on  the  west,  the  Ytlun  on  the  Eouth,  and  the  ocean  on 
the  east  and  the  north,  which  washes  its  bold  precipitous  shore 
for  50  miles  together.  It  is  about  '25  miles  long  from  east  to 
vest,  and  from  12  to  30  miles  broad  frum  south  to  north,  com- 
l^rehending  an  area  of  about  450  square  mdes.  It  is  almoat  all 
a  Sii  countryi  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  much  of  it  is  tn 
fact  well  cultivated  and  very  productive ;  the  soH  being  in  ge- 
neral a  fertile  clay,  TCadily  yielding  to  the  means  of  impraves 
nient.  The  cattle  here  were  formerly  inferior  to  those  in  moiC 
other  parts  of  the  country;  but  by  improving  their  keep,  and 
■electing  good  kinds  of  stocL',  this  district  now  produces  cattle, 
which,  both  for  shape  and  size,  are  little  inferior  to  any  in  Bri- 
tain. The  aspect  of  the  country,  however,  near  the  coast,  is 
not  very  inviting,  as  it  is  almost  destitute  of  wood,  and  has 
many  dark  mosses,  and  much  marsliyland  still  remaiiung  uii' 
drained.  From  the  present  entcrpri/.ing  spirit  of  its  husband- 
men, the  last  blemish,  in  all  probability,  will  soon  be  overcome^ 
liut  tlic  prospect  is  more  remote  of  seeing  thriving  plantations  in 
a  country  so  much  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  so  little  £heU 
tered  from  the  blasts  In  the  times  of  the  ancient  ScottisKmo- 
aarchy,  when  titles  were  always  accompanied  with  teniturial  i 
possesion,  this  earldom  was  alternately,  as  the  different  factions 
prevailed,  the  reward  of  die  most  potent  nobdity,  and  sometimes 
indeed  appropriated  to  the  Royal  I''amily  itself.  And  £00  years 
aRO,  it  had  extensive  forests  of  wood,  which  were  destroyed  by  i 
King  Robert  Bruce,  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  the  Cummins.  It 
now  gives  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Erskine  family,  but 
trithout  any  territorial  possessions. 

7.  Thg  Bovhe, — the  low  part  of  Banffshire,  next  the  town  of 
Banff,  which  town  was  crij^inally  spelt  and  spoken  BoynSe;  & 
fertile  territory  along  the  Murray  Frith. 

S.  The  Eti7AE, — the  western  part  of  the  low  country  of  Banff- 
diire.  Neither  ckT  these  ancient  distinctions  are  now  in  use,  fan^ 
iher  than  as  names  of  the  districts. 

9<  lU.  II. — There  are  other  three  divisions  of  DanfF^re,  via. 
AircinNoouN,  STaATHAvci^  and  Balvenv,  which  are  iuluad 
districts,  and  contain  about.  260  square  miles.  They  coatsin 
some  high  tnoimtains,  valuable  woods,  and,  along  ^e  sides  of '' 
the  riverd  especially,  some  very  fertile  lands.  t 

12.  Mohay  or  Murhay,  (in  Gaelic  Mor-fhaicke,  tlie  wide  eK-  I, 
tending  plain,  and  improperly  confounited  with  the  modem  coun- 
ty of  Elgin), — was  an  extensive  ancient  province  iu  the  north* 
upon  the  south  coast  of  what  is  (from  itsttl")  calL-d  the  Murray 
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frith.    It  extetided  from  the  river  Spey  on  the  east,  to  the  wa* 
terof  Beauly  on  the  west,  10  miles  beyond  Inverness^  a  stretch 
of  about  50  miles;  inchiding  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  El- 
gin and  Nairn,  and  likewise  a  considerable  portion  of  the  richest 
iaoda  in  Invcrn ess-shire,  altogether  about  900  square  miles.     It 
was,  till  of  late,  esteemed  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
county  in  Scotland.     But,  from  the  great  improvements  that  have 
been  efiected,  in  the  course  of  these  last  fifty  years,  in  the  more 
ioutherly  counties,  Moray,  which  has  been  rather  stationary,  can- 
not now  pretend  to  that  preeminence.     Tlie  fertility  of  the  soil, 
hoirever,  is  still  Tery  considerable,  and  the  climate  is  mild,  perha])s 
tailder  than  any  where  else  in  Scotland.     In  the  more  ancient 
period  of  oiir  history,  this  province  was  the  best  earldom  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  and  (being  a  county  palatine  with  extensive  ju- 
risdiction)  was  often  keenly  contended  for  by  the  aspiring  nobi- 
lity, when  on  any  vacancy  it  became  disposeable, — an  occurrence 
that,  in  those  troublesome  times,  frequently  happened.    The  title, 
bnt  without  tlie  ancient  privileges,  is  now  in  the  person  of  a  de- 
acendant  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stewart,  who  has  different  seats^ 
and  a  considerable  landed  property  in  the  heart  of  the  county. 

13.  FEKisTasH,  (or  the  country  of  the  chief), — remarkable 
for  the  distillation  of  whisky,  which  till  of  late  was  duty  frcH?,  is 
aterritory  of  about  5000  acres,  chiefly  arable,  belonging;  to  For- 
bes of  Culloden,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith  of  Cro- 
marty, in  the  vicinity  df  Dingwall.  It  is  a  detached  part  of  the 
county  of  Nairn. 

District  VI. 

i>  KiNTTRE  or  Can  TIRE,  in  Gaelic  meaning  the  headland  or 
promontory. — ^Thia  is  the  moil  foutherly  fubdivifioii  of  Argylefhire, 
beinff  a  long  ftrip  of  land  ftretching  fouthward  about  42  miles  be* 
yond  any  other  part  of  the  mainland^  and  is  at  an  average  7  miles 
broad,  thus  comprehending  an  area  of  294  fquare  miles.  It  is  fe- 
pinted  from  Knapdale  on  the  north  by  a  narrow  ifthmus  of  lefj 
than  a  mile,  and  is  bounded  every  where  clfe  by  the  ocean. 
Having  upwards  of  96  miles  of  fea»coa(l^  and  being  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  fe3,  the  air  is  in  general  milder  than  in  any 
other  diftriA  of  the  county.  The  foil  is  alfo  more  fertile;  and  aU 
thoogh  it  has  a  competent  (hare  of  mountains  and  barren  hills,  yet 
tKene  is  a  good  proportion  of  arable  land,  chiefly  by  the  margin  of 
tiie  fea ;  and  it  contains  many  fmall  frefli- water  lakes.  It  is  the 
moft  populous  territory  in  Argyle  ;  Campbeltown,  the  greateft  town 
in  the  (hire,  being  fituated  in  this  distridl.  In  the  neighbouriiood  of 
that  town,  wliich  is  near  to  the  fouth  extremity,  there  are  fume  coal- 
works,  which  have  conduced  to  augment  the  population,  which  is 
BOW  at  the  rate  of  60  to  the  fquare  mile. 

2.  Knapdaxe,  one  of  the  fubdivifions  of  Argylefhire.— It  is 
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Embraced  by  the  Soimd  of  Jura  on  the  weft,  LocliSre  otitlie  e!l(^^ 

L  Kintyre  on  the  fnulh,  and  Argylc  proper  on  the  north,  from  which 

I  h  is  feparated   hy  the  Crinan  Canal.      It   is  about   24   miles   long 

I  Irom  N.  to  S.  and   generally  8  miles  broad,   and   may  contain    1 20 

K  fqnare  miles.      It  ia  greatly  interfeded  by  branches  of  the  fea,   atiJ 

I  although  aboandtng  in  hills  and  mountains,  it  has  in  general  a  mild 

I  climate,  and  conftderable  fertihty.    Next  to  KJntyre  and  Lower  Lorn, 

I  it  is  tbe  moft  populous  diilri<5t  in  the  county  ;  for  tlniugh  there  ia 

■  not  a  town,  or  hardly  a  village  in  the  diltrid,  the  population  a- 
W  iQounts  to  about  34  to  the  fquare  mile. 

I  '    3.  Argyle  fKOPER  (Earra  Ghaidheal),  the  west  Gael's  coun- 

\  try) — This  extends  from  the  Crinan  Canal  on  the  S.  W.  to  the 

I  further  end  of  Lophawe  on  the  N.  E.  about  26  miles ;  and  being 

I  in  general  about  14  miles  broad,  will  thus  contain  an  area  of  about 

1  360  fquare  miles.    It  19  for  tbe  molt  part  a  hilly  barren  country,  and    ■ 

W  thinly  peopled,  but  abounds  in  line  fcenery,  more  efpecially  about 

W  Inverary,  the  county  town,  (where  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  his  mag- 

1  oiiicent  feat  on  the  banks  of  Loch&iie),  and  around  the  fides  of  the 

■  .  beautiful  Lochawe,  which  is  Gtuaied  in  the  heart  of  this  interior  dis* 
I  tria. 

I  4.  CowAL,  the  moli  eafterly  fubdivifinn  of  Argylelhire, — is  fi- 
I  tuated  on  the  Clyde  next  to  Dimhartonlhire,  and  alitiuft  furruundcd 
I  as  well  as  deeply  indented  by  difff^rent  branches  of  the  fea,  info- 
I  Inuch,  that  ahhough  but  32  miles  limg,  and  from  6  to  16  miles 
I  broad,  it  has  upwards  of  1 20  miles  of  lea-coal),  belides  a  eonfider' 
I    able  Frelh  water  lake  in  the  middle.      Hence  it  is  remarkably  adapt- 

■  ed  for  conducting  the  filheries.      It  ia  an  exceedingly  mountainous 

■  country,  but  affords  excellent  paftnre,  on  which  are  fed  great  num- 
I  faers  of  cattle  and  Iheep.  It  is  divided  into  6  parifhes ;  with  a-popu. 
L  'lation  of  about  6coo  fouls.  The  principal  refiding  heritors  are, 
R  Campbell  of  Ardkingljfs,  Campbell  of  Stracliur,  Maclauchlan  of 
m    Stralauchtan,  and  Lamont  of  Lamont. 

I      ,    5.  LpSLN, — a  territory  in   Argylefliire,   fubdivided   into   Nether, 

■  iilid,  and  Upper  Lorn  ;  in  which  enlarged  extent  it  ftretcbes  alongr 
Ly|^  welt  coaft  from  Loch  Melfort  on  the  fouth  to  Loch  Leven  on  ' 
^boie  north,  upwards  of  30  mites.  What  is  here  to  be  Hated  refpeft- 
K-ing  this  diftrift,  is  limited  to  thofe  parts  called  Nether  Lorn  and  Mid 
I  iMrtit  83  the  divifion  calli^d  Upper  Lorn  is  more  generally  known  by 
I  'tiw  different  names  of  Benidcraloch  and  Appin,  and  is  a  diltindt  ter- 
■kfltory,  feparated  from  them  by  branches  of  the  fea.  In  this  limited 
W  Knfc,  Lorn  extends  from  Loch  Melfort  to  Loch  Etive,  about  14 
V  (piles,  at  an  average  breadth  of  9,  equal  to  iz6  fquare  miles.  It  is 
I  reckoned  among  the  moft  pleafant  didri^s  in  Argyleshire  ;  and  has 
I*  feveral  freftl-water  lakes,   and  branches  of  the  fea,  with  a  number 

■  v^  beautiful  tllands  clufe  upon  its  coaft,  fo  as  to  be  hardly  diftin- 
I  guiHied  from  the  Mainland.  It  abounds  with  natural  wood,  and 
|i  KTlile  land,   by   the  tides  of   its   many   waters.      There   are    feve> 

■  '  nl  rich  irou  mines  in  this  country,  and  alfo  the  thriving  town  of 
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Oban.  Lpra  was  formerly  pofTefTed  by  a  potent  chieftain*  Mac- 
daugql  of  Lorn>  who  was  many  ages  ago  diipoflefTed  by  the  Camp- 
bellsy  a  more  fortunate^  and  perhaps  a  lefs  turbulent*  clan.  It  gives 
the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  population  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  50  to  the  fquare  mile. 

.  6..  Gi«ENU&CHY  and  Glenetive, — the  moft  north-eafterly  fub- 
jivifioa  of  Afgylefhire*  bordering  on  Breadalbane  aqd  Rannoch  in 
Berthihire.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  20  miles  by  151  or  300 
fquare  miles;  It  is  in  general  a  mountainous  and  barren  country, 
oat  enlivened  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  the  waters  of  Urchayt 
Etive,  and  other  mountain  Areams,  which  fiow  through  it  in  a  di- 
ic&ioa  from  M.  E.  to  S.  W.  amid  many  xutural  woods  alone  their 
lefpediye  banks..  It  abounds  greatly  in  game  of  all  kinds,  and 
ileeas  numerous  fiockii  of  cattle  and  (heep.  It  has  alfo  iron  audi 
lead  minesi  flate,  and  other  minerals*  and  wants  little  elfe  but  ready 
i&eans  of  accefs*  to  make  it  a  valuable  as  well  as  a  pleafant  rural 
country.  It  gives  the  title  of  Vifcount  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane^ 
who  is  ih&  chief  proprietor. 

7.  Glenco* — a  lequeftered  vale  in  Argylefhire*  along  a  fmall 
beam  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch  Leven*  8  miles  fouth  nnom  Fort 
William  ;  remarkable  for  a  maiTacre  of  the  unfufpe^ing  inhabitants 
ID  1 69 1 9  through  the  influence  of  their  malignant  enemy*  the  then 
Earl  of  BreadJbane.' 

8.  MucKBARN)— ^  fubdiviiion  of  Lorn*  fituated  upon  the  foutb 
Ihore  of  Loch  Etive ;  a  fii^  mountainous  country*  abounding  in 
wood  and  rich  pallure*  on  which  are  fed  numeroi^  herds  of  cattle, 
Iheep*  and  not  a  few  red  and  fallow  deer*  as  well  as  roes.  It  has 
ilfb  great  iron^works*  and  a  pretty  numerous  population. 

9.  BsNBiDBaALOCH*  (the  heights  between  the  lakes),— a  dif- 
trid  in  Argyle*  in  the  province  of  Lorn*  fituated  between  Loch 
Etive  and  Loch  Creran,  otherwife  known  by  the  name  of  Ardchat- 
tin.  It  is  a  fine  hill  and  dale  country*  fnll  of  natural  woods*  and 
iboandiog  in  game*  particularly  red  and  fallow  deer.  It  contains 
excellent  paftures*  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  arable  land ;  alfo 
ibme  rich  iron  mines.  It  extends  over  about  1 20  fquare  miles  of 
couotry*  enclosed  on  three  fides  by  the  fea. 

10.  Appik* — a  mountainous  di(iri£by  in^the  province  of  Lorn  al- 
ib»  beinff  the  moflt  northerly  in  that  divifibn  of  Argylefhire.  It  is 
Douadea  on  three  (ides  by  the  fea;  Loch  Creran  pn  the  fouth. 
Loch  Leven  on  the  north*  and  the  Linnhe  Loch  on  the  north-weft. 
It  confifts  ia  general  of  good  pafturage*  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
iK)od,  and  a  httle  arable  land.  Red  deer  are  to  be  met  with ;  but 
fixiaerly*  it  is  (aid*  they  were  remarkably  abundant*,  when  Appin 
«ai  more  covered  with  wood.  As  defcribed  here*  it  extends  to 
sboot  50  fquare  miles. 

11.  MoavEN*  (or  Mor'Hiearn^  high  mountains)*  or,  more  con- 
(mant  to  Gaelic  orthography*  Morvern^-^VA  a  diilrid  in  Argyle. 
haviog  Appin  on  the  fouth  «nd  fouth-eaft.  Mull  on  the  wcil*  and. 
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Sunait  on  tlie  nonli,  but  Jirided  from  them  all  by  arms  of  i!ie 
fca.  It  19  a  peninfula  of  a  triangular  fllape,  of  from  ii  to  1 6  milf» 
no  each  fide.  It  is  much  indented  hj  other  arras  of  the  fea ;  io  thai 
the  whole  area  will  not  exceed  izo  fqiWre  milirs.  It  ia  a  very  hilly 
country,  but  W good  palliirea,  on  ivliich  are  fed  14,000  iheep,  1500 
csttlp,  250  hnrfee,  beJides  goals  and  deer  that  cannot  be  numbered. 
The  arable  land  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  moll  Iheltered  places  by  ihe 
sea  and  fiileB  of  ri»ulet8j  and  is  after  all  but  very  poor  in  qiralicy, 
not  raifiitg  near  fo  much  craiii  aa  to  fnpply  the  thin  population, 
which  smOKnt!  to  about  ZODO.  The  land  abounds  with  game  of 
alt  kinds  J  the  fea  and  bke?  are  well  ftored  with  filh,  fuoh  as  herring, 
falmoii,  &c.  J  and  on  the  thores  about  70  ions  of  kelp  arc  vearfy 
made.  The  rent  h  Rated  at  zzooi.  Sterling;  and  the  Dulce  af 
Argyle  is  the  principal  heritor, 

12.  Ardkamubchav,  {the  repan  of  the  great  ocean), — a  very 
mountainous  district  in  ArgyJIstiin;,  and  the  most  westerly  pro- 
montory on  [he  Mainland  of  Britain,     It  is  about  20  mifes  long, 
ami  from  3  to  7  miles  brond ;  and  is  so  much  of  a  peumsdla,  n» 
to  have  upwards  of  50  mHea  of  sea-coatl.     Il  is  tolerably  fertile, 
not  merely  in  pasture,  but  in  com,  abng  the  margin  or  The  dif- 
ferent creeks.    It  has  been  nieasurei!,  and  found  to  contain  S3,7W 
Sdots  acres,  in  ivliMi  is  Jnciudod  as  much  ai;ableland  a&  produces 
7.500  barrels  of  potatoes,  (30.000  bushels),  300O  holla  af  oatf, 
and  *00  holli  of  bear.    The  rent  pnid  to  Sir  .Tames  Ridtlell  is     ' 
2009/.  9a.  7d.,  being  Komewbnl  more  than  a  shilltiislhoacfe,  be-      ' 
rfdes  237/.  1 7i^.  for  wood  yearly.    The  live  stod;  is  Btateil  at  921      ' 
fiorses,  protlncing  50  foafs  yearly  ;  :)10!j  calile,  prodticing  lOSU 
calves  ;  S3tG  sheep,  producinj;  1838  lambs.     It  contains  also  d     |' 
few  swine.     TIjc  total  value  of  the  live  stock  is  estimated  nt 
16,6$0t.,  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  whok  territory  nt  7*7U. 
including  GOl.  for  the  aea  fishtrry.  *' 

13.  Sc^JAKT. — This  moimtainous  territory  is  situ.ited  immedi- 
ately cast  from  the  preceding;  may  be  about  12  or  15  mil^,  long  ' 
from  west  to  east,  and  about  8  miles  broad,  having  the  Linnhe  I 
t.och  and  part  of  Locbicl  on  the  south  and  Bonth-easl,  and  Locli  I' 
Shiel,  a  fresh-water  lake,  on  the  north  and  norlh-west.  Il  hai  »!•  Il 
go  its  own  sea  loch  for  a  siiort  way  in  the  interior.  It  is  more  re*  ' 
mnrkable  for  lead-mines  (ban  any  tiling  else,  imleas  perhaps  iia  11 
pastures,  on  which  are  fed  14, 406  sheep,  lOlt  cattle,  anil  84  lior- 
ees.     It  makes  paft  ol'  Argyllsbire.  |i 

1+.  AanoowAit  (or  the  country  of  goats) — also  in  Argyllshire,  ' 

h  situated  between  toclu'el  on  the  east  and  north,  and   Loc]l  1 

Shtel  on  the  west,  opposite  to  Fort  William.    It  is  a  mountainous  I 

tract,  with  much  natural  wood,  and  many  roc  deer.    It  belongs  ' 

to  a  branch  of  the  great  Han  Maclean.  |i 

1.5,  Mahorb, — a  territory  also  in  Argyll,  is  situated  on  the  !■ 
north  side  of  Loch  Lo-en,  which  baa  led  some  geographers  to  in- 
clude il  in  Inverness-shh'ev     II  is  a  hilly  country,  of  a  tiiangul 
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fbnn,  about  6  or  7  miles  on  a  side,  lying  on  the  east  or  rather 
foiUh  estft  side  of  tlie  southern  branch  of  Lochlel.  Its  waters,  ia 
9  mrmv  glen,  run  southerly  into  Loch  Leven.  It  is  the  pater- 
nal property  of  tlie  present  Argyll  family,  who  had  it  in  posses- 
sion before  they  succeeded  as  collaterals,  about  fifty  years  ago,  to 
tbe  ducal  title  and  estates. 

16.  LocHiBL.-*— This  territory,  belonging  to  the  respectable 
cka  Cameron,  is  situated  on  the  cast  and  north  side  of  tha$ 
branch  of  the  sea  by  Fort  William.  It  consists  of  vast  mountains 
and  extensive  woodlands ;  and  is  pastured  with  numerous  herds 
of  cuttle,  sheep,  goats,  red  and  fallpw  deer,  and  abounds  in  game 
of  all  descri|)tions. .  There  is  a  small  strip  of  arable  land  on  the 
tnargin  of  the  loch.  This  applies  only  to  what  is  in  Argyllshire. 
The  territories  of  Lochiel,  the  chieftain,  extend  much  farther, 
and  form  a  considerable  part  of  InvernesS'-shire,  by  Loch  Arkeigi 
where  at  Auchnacary  he  has  his  chief  residence,  in  a  fine  rura) 
and  even  well  cultivated  country. 

17«  Bad£nocu,  (in  Gaelic  means  the  buski/  coitnfrj/,  or  JiUl  of 
frwes), — is  tlie  S.  Iv.  division  of  the  shire  of  Inverness,  border- 
ing on  the  counties  of  £lgm,  Aberdeen,  and  Perth  ;  and  extends 
'65  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  20  at  an  average  h*om  north  to 
«outh,— 4I1US  forming  an  area  of  700  square  miles.  It  is  chiefly 
a  large  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Spey,  containing  a  great  pro- 
portion of  fertile  lands,  and  several  miles  of  the  Coilhnore  or 
Great  Wood  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  much  natural  wood  and  ex:«> 
tensive  plantations.  It  has  a  population  of  about  GOOO  in  3  pa- 
rishes, and  part  of  a  4th.  Its  rents  are  about  12,000/.,  and  it  is 
urnaniented  by  an  elegant  villa  built  by  the  late  Dutchess  of  Gor? 
doQ;  and  by  the  seats  of  the  different  proprietors,  particularly 
Mr  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  and  Mr  Macpherson  of  Belville,  soa 
of  tlie  translator  of  Ossian's  Poems,  and  Colonel  Gordon  of  Glen- 
troffiie.  Ic  abounds  in  fish,  game,  and  beautiful  scenery.  Be- 
sides stags  and  roe-deer,  grouse,  ptarmagan,  blackcock  and  wood* 
4»ck)  it  has  a  multitude  of  water-fowls,  particularly^  swans,  that 
retort  to  Loch  insch,  and  its  other  lakes.  It  is  almost  surround- 
ed by  high  mountains,  and  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
ifland.  The  only  town  of  any  consequence,  in  this  division,  is 
Kingussie,  which  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony  in  14^60, 
and  is  a  neat  well  built  village,  containing  313  inhabitants  at  the 
InKt  enumeration  In  181 1.  The  inundations  of  the  Spey  are  some- 
times very  extensive ;  but  the  arable  land  in  the  valley  is  gene- 
rally protected  by  earthen  dikes ;  and  the  grazings  are  very  va- 
luable. The  Duke|  of  Gordon  is  superior  of  the  greatest  part, 
(uid  proprietor  of  tlie  half  pf  this  district. 

18.  Strathspey  mayy  4n  an  enlarged  acceptation,  be  defined, 
the  country  shelving  on  either  side  to  the  river  Spey,  along  its 
^hole  course,  from  the  mpnntains  of  Badenoch  to  the  sea ;  but 
A^  a  generally  understood  as  designating  that  part  onlyy  about  the 
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middle  of  its  course,  extending  about  30  miles  between  rfie  two 
Craig -ellachies,  and  is  otherwise  called  the  country  nf  ihe  Grants, 
from  being  the  chief  residence  of  that  powerfal  clan.  The  spright- 
ly Highland  airs,  called  Strathspeys,  (parLcularly  Tollichgorum), 
have  originated  from  this  country, 

19.  Sthathearn,  incorrectly  in  some  maps  called  Strath- 
dearn, — is  the  highest  pan  of  that  valley,  through  which  the 
Findhorn  flows  in  Inverness- shire,  before  it  reaches  the  county  of 
Nairn ;  and  lately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  patriotic  Highland 
Society,  to  the  improvement  of  its  cattle,  who  offered  premiums 
for  the  best  of  the  breed.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Laird  of  Mac- 
intosh. 

20.  Strathnairn, — another  Inverness- shire  valley,  about  8 
miles  south  from  Inverness;  about  20  miles  long  ;  which  belongs 
to  several  Highland  clans. 

21.  Sthatherrick, — a  country  belonging  to  the  Erasers  in 
p.^Jnverness- shire,  by  the  sides  of  the  Errick  ;  which,  on  the  south, 
t  fells  into  Lochness,  about  10  miles  east  from  Fort-Augustus.  It 
L  Ji  a  very  recluse  tract,  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains ;  but  great 
f  iiertions  are  making  by  the  proprietors  to  meliorate  the  state  of 

e  country,  and  the  condition  cf  the  peopte- 

l  22.  LocHABER, — comprehends  all  that  country  whose  waters 

^ow  directly  or  ultimately  westward  by  Fort  William  or  Inver- 

tlochy  to  Lochiel,  a  branch  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  territory, 

T  which  the  utmost  length  from  east  to  west  is  30  miles,  and 

)  tfie  greatest  breadth  from    south  to  north  2i.       Its  extent  is 

Ljitearly  530  square  mites,  in  which  are  included  a  multitude  of 

t,<itsh-water  lakes,  to  the  ejtent  perhaps  of  40  or  50  square  miles. 

ytt  has  Eadenoch  on  the  east,  Glengary  to  the  north,  Morror,  Ar- 

aik,  and  Ardgnwar,  to  the  west ;  Appin  and  Rannoch,  to  the 

lOUth,  and  abounds  in  high  mountains,  (Bennevis,  the  highest  in 

in,  being  here) :  yet  its  pastures  feed  great  flocks  of  sheep, 

cattle,  and  not  a  few  deer)  which  last  find  a  retreat  in  the  reces- 

V  of  the  high  mountains,  or  shelter  themselves  in  the  thick  fo- 

which  there  still  remains  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 

Ipany  sequestered  glens.     The  grazings  are  valuable  and  exten- 

'■      ;  and  the  rents  amount  to  about  11,000/.,  of  which  GOOD/. 

belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon.     The  arable  land  is  very  incon- 

iderable.     It  is  situated  chiefly  in  haughs  that  are  frequently  o- 

'Verflowed  by  the  torrents,  which  deposit  sand  and  pebbles  on  the 

I  -Surface  of  the  soil.     The  population  is  very  thin  ;  and  the  only 

f  jjtown  (3  Gordonsburgh  or  Maryburgh,  near  Fort  William. 

If /■'  23.  Gi-ENMORE,  {ua-h'albin,  or  the  great  glen  of  Scotland),  as 

is  emphatically  called  by  the  Highlanders, — is  that  great  valley, 

retching  from  Fort  George,  on  the  cast  coasr,  to  Fort  William 

n  the  weat,  which  divides  Scotland,  without  a  single  interrupting 

hill,  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other.    This  has  suggested  the  grand 

idea  of  making  it  navigable  by  means  of  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
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/4me  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  present  age.  This  glen  extends 
almost  m  a  straight  line  from  south-west  to  north -east,  about  100 
mileSy  including  the  Frith  of  Beauly  on  the  east,  and  the  Linnhe 
Loch,  with  Lochiely  on  the  west.  Of  this,  nearly  80  miles  are 
idreadj  navigable  by  nature.  The  intervals  between  the  di£Ferent 
foh-water  lakes,  and  between  these  lakes  and  the  branches  of  the 
sea,  have  already  rivers  almost  navigable,  or  at'  least  fully  capable 
of  yielding  water  for  the  supply  of  the  canal,  which  is  calculat- 
ed to  admit  of  32  gun  frigates,  or  ships  of  600  tons  burthen. 

24.  Glengart, — a  considerable  valley  in  invemess-shire  ; 
wiuch,  flfber  a  shelving  course  of  about  20  miles  in  length  from 
west  to  east,  and  at  a  breadth  var3ring  from  2  to  6  miles,  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills  on  each  side ;  and  having  different  lakes  and 
t  mountain  stream  in  the  middle,  makes  a  sudden  turn  near  the 
termination  of  its  course,  and  delivers  its  waters  into  Loch  Oich, 
in  the  tract  of  t^e  Caledonian  Canal,  6  miles  south-west  from 
Fort  Augustus.  It  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  district,  hemmed  in  by 
hois  and  mountains  on  both  sides,  with  some  fine  woods  near  its 
lower  extremity.  It  belongs  to  the  chief  of  the  MacDonnels,  sjl 
branch  of  the  dan  MacDonald. 

25.  Glen-Moriston, — an  extensive  pastoral  valley  in  Inverr 
ness-shire,  situated  by  a  river  that  falls  into  Lochness  on  the 
JMfth  side,  five  miles  east  of  Fort  Augustus,  after  flowing  many 
miles  through  a  thickly-wooded  country^  It  belongs  to  a  branch 
of  the  clan  Grant,  and  is  inhabited  by  about  650  people. 

26.  Glen-Urquha.rt,— *a  winding  glen  of  confiderable  extent, 
and  of  more  than  common  fertility,  in  Invernefs-fhire,  is  fltuated 
chiefljon  the  north  fide  of  the  mountain  Mealfourvouny  (or  the  Cold 
Momitain),  and  whofe  waters  fall  into  Lochnefs,  on  the  north  fide, 
about  12  miles  weft  from  Invernefs.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  Corri- 
mooy,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Grant. 

27.  Thb  AiRB,  Lovat's  country,  or  the  country  of  the  Frafers^ 
— isftretched  out  for  about  fix  miles  between  Invernefs  and  Beauly, 
aloog  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Frith  of  Beauly  ;  a  country  abounding 
io  beautiful  scenery  of  woods  and  waters,  hills  and  dales,  in  conti- 
noedifucceffiod,  with  fome  very  fertile  corn  fields  in  high  cultivation. 

28.  Strath  GLASS,  the  ChifhoWs  country It  is  a  paftoral 

lad  richly  wooded  country,  among  the  mountains  in  the  northern 
part  of  Invernefs-fhire,  by  the  river  Glafs  (or  Gray  Water),  which 
flows  from  i  z  to  16  miles  parallel  to  Lochnefs,  at  about  ten  miles 
diftance*     It  forms  the  principal  branch  of  the  water  of  Beauly. 

29.  MoYDART, — ^the  moft  southerly  fubdivifion  of  Invernefs- 
(tan*  It  is  of  a  peninfular  form  ;  feparated  in  part  from  Ardna- 
morchan  on  the  fouth,  by  Loch  Moydart,  a  branch  of  the  fea ; 
from  Ardgowar  on  the  eaft  the  whole  way,  by  Loch  Shiel,  a 
fitih  water  lake ;  and  from  Arafaik,  by  Loch  Aylort,  a  branch 
ff  the  ttZf  leaving  it  in  that  quarter  an  iilhnus  of  about  4  miles^ 
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connriting  k  with  the  Mainland.  It  ia  about  13  nlilca  long  from 
fffuth-weil  to  norlli-eall,  and  about  5  milus  broad  at  an  average, 
containing  thus  an  area  of  6;  fqiiare  miles.  It  ia  a  very  mountain- 
ous country,  aiFording  (q  very  litlte  arable  land  as  to  produce  only 
300  bolls  of  oats,  and  56  of  bear,  anuunlly,  But  there  are  400a 
barrels  (perhaps  looo  I.otliian  bulU}  of  potatoes  raifedi  which,  . 
after  all,  muft  be  much  fliort  of  what  ia  Decenary  to  maintain  the 
inhabitaotB,  who  amount  107?!,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  They 
have  14liaift;s,  1150  cattle,  12,750  fliEcp,  and  Soo  goats,  and  only 
5  carle  and  3  plouf^hs  in  the  whole  diftrift.  The  filhery  feems  to 
lie  even  Uh  produdlve  than  the  agriculture,  as  the  produce  is  efli- 
mated  at  only  5ol,  a-year.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  Macdonald  of 
Clanranald. 

30.  Arasaig. — This  territory  (pari  of  Invernefs.fliire)  lyes  to  the 
rorth  of  ibe  preceding  dillriit,  between  it  and  the  country  of  Mor- 
rer,  having  Lochtel  on  the  ealt,  the  fea  on  the  well  j  and,  being  a. 
bout  13  miles  long  from  eaft  to  wci),  and  nearly  4  broad,  miy  «• 
tend  to  about  5a  fquare  miles.  It  is  aUo  a  palloral  country,  inha. 
bited  by  810  people,  almott  all  Roman  Cslholics,  who  have  a  iUtfc, 
of  56  horfes,  r43j  cattle,  9915  thecp,  and  950  goats,  It  belonj^s 
vhoUy  to  CUnr^uald ;  and  altbongh  abounding  in  good  pallure,  is 
I  so  extfcmely  rugged  and  mmmtainoua  country. 

\  31.  MoRRES.  (th;^  mainland,  as  diftinguilhed  from  islands], — in 
f  govern efs- (hire,  and  belonging  to  Fnifcr  of  Lovar,  ia  furrounded 
[  by  Arafaig  on  the  fouth,  Loch  Ne^'ilh  (a  branch  of  the  fea) 
I  on  thi--  north,  Lochiel'a  country  on  the  eaft.  ami  the  fi-a  on  the 
I  *e!l,  having  an  extenfive  frelh  watpr  lake.  Loch  Morrer,  in  tbc 
I  niddle.  It  is  about  14  miles  long  from  call  to  weft,  and  about  & 
r  miles  broad,  and  will  thus  comprehend  about  84  fijuare  mdes.  The 
I  lehabitants  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  amount  to  928.  ' 
t  It  ia  chiefly  a  pafloral  country,  being  very  mountainous,  and  has  3^  1 
I   good  flock  of  Iheep  and  black  cattle,  befides  a  number  of  goats.  1 

I         32.    KmoydiIiit,  alfo  in   Invemefa-fliTre, — is  embraced  by  Luch     . 
\   ^evilh  on  the  fouth.  Loch  Hourn  on  the   north,  Glengary's  coun-    , 
I    try  on  the  eall,  and  the  Sound  of  Skye  on  the  weft  ;  is  about   10  • 
I    miles  long  from  eaft  to  well,   and  B  miles  broad.      The  number  of 
I '  people  is  about  icoo,  of  whom  850  are  Roman  Catholics.      'I'liey- 
[    Jive  chiefly  on  the  fea.ftjore,  where  the  foil  is  light,  yielding  tolerable    , 
I    (Topa  of  oaU,  bear,  and  potatoes.      The  hills  arc  high,  but  afford, 
I    ^n  general,  good  pafture  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  iheep  ;  and  lher«    ■ 
I    are  a  coi.fiderable  number  of  deer.     The  coimlry  belongs  to  Mac-    i 
I    donell  of  Glengary,  and  Macdonald  of  Scothoufc. 
I    .     33.  Glenblc, — the  mott  northerly  diftriiLl  of  Invernefa-lhire  on  .| 
I    the  weft  coaif.     It  is  furroiinded  by  Luch  Honrii  on  the  fouth,    | 
I    and  the  territory  of  Loch  Shiel  on  the  north,   Glengary's  country   1] 
I    on  the  eaft,  and  the  Sound  of  Skye  on  the  weft,  from  which  illand  ,J 
t   it  is  diitant  at  one  place  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     It  is  a  mounr'  j 
w   lainous  country,  but  affords  good  paKiire.     There  is  alfo  fome  good  ^ 
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mble  hnd  by  the  fides  of  the  laked,  rivuletfa,  tnd  branches  of  the 
fn,  on  which  the  inhabitants,  amountitig  to  12^69  raifey  iti  jfavour* 
able  (falbii9«  As  much  of  potatoes  and  .corn  as  fervei  them  about 
moe  months  in  the  year  ;  the  other  three  months'  food  they  have  tQ. 
puftlwfe  from  a  diftance,  and  in  unfiivourable  feafons  they  require  ftill 
mdre.  But  their  hills  maintain  great  numbers  of  fine  cattle  and 
ittpt  whilst  the  fea  affords  them  fj(h  in  great  abundance:  3O9OO0 
birn:li  of  herrings  have  been  caught  in  Loch  Hourn  in  a  feafon. 
Gleaelg  is  about  7  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  extending  to 
about  45  fquare  miles  in  all. — It  belonged  till  of  late  to  the  laird 
of  Macleod. 

District  VIL 

I.  Blackislb^  Ealandu,  Ardmeanach*  and  Edderoaile 
(iin*  by  all  thefe  n^mes  it  is  known), — ^is  that  country,  almoii  an 
iflandy  (ituated  between  the  Friths  of  Beauly  and  Cromarty.  It 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  ancient  (hire  of  Cromarty,  part  of 
RofSf  and  a  dttached  (>art  of  the  {hire  of  Nairn,  in  an  extent  of 
about  120  fquare  miles. 

U  FiRiMDOHALD  (or  Donald's  Country),  the  country  of  the 
Monroes  in  Rofsoihire, — is  fituated  on  the  north  .fide  of  the  Cro« 
inrty  Fnth,  and  comprehends  the  two  parifhes  of  Kilteam  and 
Aloefs  and  is  remarkable  for  the  diverfity  of  its  fcenery,  confifting 
of  bills,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  woods  and  plantations,  and  fome 
very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  lands.  It  abounds  in  gentlemen's 
felts  and  pleafure-grounds,  chiefly  pofTeired  by  the  refpectable  and 
my  ancient  clan  Monro,  who  have  had  the  property  of  this  fine 
nral  country  since  the  days  of  Malcolm- 1 1.,  about  doo  years  ago. 

3t  Glemshibl,— -a  narrow  ftrath  in  tlie  county  of  Rofs,  being 
the  moft  fouthcrly  territory  in  that  fliire,  upon  the  weft  coad.  It 
iifituated  between  Glengary  and  Kintail,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
the  nle  of  Glenmoridon  in  lovemefs-fliire,  the  two  glens  meeting 
It  Loch  Clounie  in  the  middle.  The  military  road  from  Fort  Au<* 
gOitus  leads  through  it  to  the  old  barracks  of  Bernera  in  Glenelg. 
Put  of  it  extends  down  upon  the  west  coast  of  Loch  Duich,  be- 
tircea  that  branch  of  the  sea  and  Glenelg :  but  the  rest  is  wholly  ai 
pittoral  country,  occupied  by  the  clans  Macrae  and  Maclennan, 
hcen  partisans  of  Seaforth,  the  proprietor  of  the  territory,  wliich  is 
about  1 6  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  six  miles. 
There  is  a  very  handsome  breed  of  black  cattle  in  this  wild  and  re- 
due  glen. 

4.  Kintail.— The  country  of  the  Macraes,  is  situated  next  to 
the  preceding  valley,  on  the  west  coast  of  Roes,  between  Loch 
l>aidi  and  Loch  Ling,  nearly  opposite  to  the  east  corner  of  the 
Ueof  Sky.  It  is  a  high  mountainous  district,  about  16  milci 
ioog  and  8  miles  broad,  and  almost  inaccessible  by  land.  It  a- 
|)(Hmd8  in  black  cattle  of  an  elegant  form  and  very  hardj,  and 
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has  great  Btore  of  fish  in  its  different  loclis.  The  people  amount 
to  850;  but  although  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaforth 
family  for  some  centuries,  there  is  not  a  single  Mackenzie  in  the 
whole  territory. 

5.  LocHALSH. — Tliis  is  another  of  Seaforth's  ancient  territo- 
ries, situated  immediately  north  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
west  coast,  between  Loch  Ling  or  Luing,  and  Loch  Carron.  It 
is  IS  miles  long  and  about  four  miles  broad,  inhabited  by  13S4 
people,  who  have  a  stock  of  3315  cattle,  24>75  sheep,  and  a  oum- 
her  of  goats.  The  air  is  in  general  mild,  and  the  soil  on  the  de- 
clivities of  the  smaller  hills  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing  oats, 
bear,  potatoes  and  peas,  but  seldom  enough  to  maintain  the  peo- 
ple. The  cattle  are  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  this  terri< 
tory,  as  great  numbers  are  sold  yearly.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  butter  sold,  whicli  is  said  to  be  of  the  richest 
quality  and  finest  flavour. 

6.  Loch  Carron, — This  is  the  next  territory  to  the  north  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ross.  It  is  about  20  miles  long  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  E.,  and  from  *  to  5  miles  broad,  having  either  the  sea-loch 
of  Carron,  or  the  water  of  Carron,  in  the  middle,  the  whole  way. 
Jt  is  a  beautiful  Highland  country,  with  excellent  pastures,  and 
Rome  tolerably  fertile  land.  It  belongs  to  three  proprietors  oi 
the  names  of  Matheson,  Macdonald  and  Mackenzie.  There  is  a 
good  salmon  fishery,  and  at  timee  vast  shoals  of  herring  in  the 

7.  ArPLECROSs, — the  fanciful  name  of  a  Highland  territory,  on 
the  north  of  Loch  Carron,  fituated  between  Loch  Ki/hom  on  the 
fouth,  and  Loch  TorrJdon  on  the  north,  both  which  branches  of 
the  fea  cut  di'Cply  into  it,  and  give  it  a  triangular  form  of  about  ii 
miles  on  a  fide.  The  name  it  is  known  by  in  the  country  is  Com- 
rick'  Applecrofe  was  a  name  given  to  it  at  no  diilant  ptriod  ;  and, 
in  alluCon  to  the  name,  there  are  five  apple  trees  planted  crofswifein 
the  vicinity  of  the  prefent  church.  It  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  arable  land,  yet  has  tine  paf- 
turcs  in  ite  fcqueftered  valleys,  where  confidcrable  herda  of  native 
deer  ftil!  roam  at  large.  The  ftfherifs  on  its  coafts  are  very  abun- 
dant  i  and  thefe,  with  the  making  of  kelp,  are  the  chief  employ. 
fnent  of  the  hardy  natiree,  whofe  numbers  have  doubled  within  the 
Jaft  fifty  years,  and  now  amount  to  1734. 

8.  Gareloch  — This  eslenfive  territory  ia  fituated  between  Loch 
Torridon  on  the  fouth,  and  Loch  Mari  on  the  north  ;  and  ii  2g 
miles  long,  and  in  fame  places  1 2  miles  broad.  It  is  a  mountainous 
and  barren  country,  bnt  has  been  remarkable  forages  as  an  excellent 
lilhing  llation ;  which  alfords  much  Jheltcr  from  the  many  bays  that 
put  deeply  into  it  on  all  lidea.  This,  aa  well  as  the  preceding  ter- 
ritory adjoining,  belongs  to  the  Mackennies  1  feveral  gentlemen  of 
}Jiat  name  refide  in  it. 

c).  Groykard,  or  Gr&ikokd,  (the  gloomy  port],  to  the  norl|\ 
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of  Gareloch.  It  is  fituated  between  Lochs  £w  and  Man  on  the 
fofxth,  and  Loch  Broom  on  the  north,  a  diftance  of  about  i6  inilety 
and  ftretches  inhind  from  20  to  25,  fo  as'  to  comprehend  an  area 
of  nearly  400  fquare  miles,  part  of  which  is  in  Cromarty,  and  part 
in  Rofs.  It  18  indented  by  deep  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  contains  fe» 
vend  frefli-water  lakes  and  mountain  ftreams.  Along  the  fides  of 
tbefe  are  ftrips  of  tolerably  fertile  arable  land,  but  ftill  not  fufficient 
to  fcrve  the  inhabitants  in  bread  com,  which  they  have  every  year 
occafion  to  purchafe  from  other  places.  Much  wealth  arifes  here 
firom  the  fiflieries,  which  are  among  the  very  beft  in  Scotland. 

10.  CoYGACH,  (the  fivefold  diftrid,  from  its  five  diftind  glens)* 
—This  territory,  which  is  altogether  in  the  (hire  of  Cromarty,  u 
fituated  between  Loch  Broom  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  county  of 
Sutherland  on  the  N.  £.,  with  the  fea  on  the  weft,  and  what  is  call- 
ed the  Fniwater  in  Rofs-ihire  on  the  eafl  or  S.  W.  It  is  about  20 
miles  long,  and  8  miles  at  an  average  broad,  thus  extending  over 
160  fquare  miles.  It  contains  feveral  high  mountains,  many  fie(h- 
water  lakes,  and  fbeams,  with  fundry  inlets  of  the  fea.  It  makes 
part  of  the  fifhing  flation  of  Loch  Broom,  and  has  a  population  of  . 
1600  fouls,  of  whom  about  400  refide  in  the  town  of  UllapooL 

11.  AssiNT,  (the  hinder  dift rid,  or  back  country).  This  lie9 
to  the  north  of  Coygach ;  and  is  the  weft  divifion  of  the  county  of 
Sutherland.  It  is  about  12  miles  broad,  ftretches  inland  nearly  16 
miles,  and  is  indented  with  feveral  fmall  branches  of  the  sea.  It  m 
a  mountainous  and  barren  country,  abounding  in  frefh-water  lakea 
and  flream?,  moffes  and  marfhes  ;  fo  as  not  to  have  more  than  one 
part  in  100  in  cultivation,  or  capable  of  it ;  and  what  is  in  culture 
is  performed  more  with  the  fpade  than  the  plough.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  for  feveral  lucrative  fiftieries,  and  has  a  very  confi- 
derable  population,  amounting  to  about  3000,  chiefly  of  the  nainet 
of  Nicol,  Macnicol,  and  Nicolfon.  It  all  belongs  to  the  Countefs 
of  Sutherland.  There  is  a  remarkable  promontory  on  the  coaft  of 
this  country,  called  the  Ru-ftour  of  Affint,  or  the  great  headland 
or  point  of  Aifint,  projeding  feveral  miles  into  the  ocean. 

12.  Edderachtlis,  (or  the  country  between  the  kyles  or 
I>ranche8  of  the  fea),— -is  fituated  to  the  north  of  Afiint,  being  He* 
parated  from  it  by  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  called  Kylis-cowie,  and  from 
the  territory  of  Aftiir  by  another  branch  of  the  fea  called  Loch 
Laaford.  It  is  about  12  miles  long  from  fouth  to  north,  and  10 
broad  from  weft  to  eaft.  Few  places  have  a  more  dreary  and  rug- 
ged appearance  than  this  country,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  almoft 
inacoeffible  mountains,  that  prefs  clofely  upon  each  other ;  but  it 
neverthelefs  produces  abundance  of  excellent  pafture  for  black  cat* 
tie,  (heep  and  goats;  and  maintains  numerous  herds  of  different 
kinds  of  deer.  Here  are  many  good  harbours,  and  much  fiihing  on 
the  coaft.  The  number  of  people  (generally  of  the  names  of  Mor- 
rifouy  Madeod,  and  Macauley)  in  1793  was  found  to  be  1024;  of 
^orfes  351 ;  of  cattle  2573  i  of  iheep  2629 ;  and  of  goats  1307. 
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The  rent  only  about  one- third  of  a  penny  the  acre«  LordResy  it 
the  fole  proprietor.  Since  1 793  the  tent  has  been  more  than  tri* 
pled;  and  the  deer  in  a  great  meafure  all  over  the  Reay  eiUte  hxn. 
been  extirpated^  and  fheep  fubilituted  in  their  place. 

13.  AsHiR,  (erroneously  written  and  pronounced  (Hdshorcthj: 
strangers), — ^is  that  mountainous  district  in  the  Borth-west  comeir 
oi*  Scotland,  extending  from  Eddcrachylis  north  to  Cape  Wrath, 
about  10  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  It  forms  part  of  tha 
parish  of  Edderachylis,  and  its  population  and  stock  are  includ- 
ed in  the  preceding  article. 

14>»  Stratunaver,  in  the  largest  sense,  is  the  north-east  .di- 
Tision  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  extending  45  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  25  miles,  where  broadest,  from  south  to  north, 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  970  square  miles  of  laud,  exclu- 
sive of  numerous  inlets  of  the.  sea  and  fresh-water  lakes.  It  ia 
divided  into  three  parishes,  with  a  population  of  6806,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  only  7  to  the  square  mile.  The  arable  land  is 
contained  within  very  nan*ow  limits,  not  exceeding  one  part  in 
]00,  and  only  to  be  met  with  by  the  margins  of  the  sea,  and 
rivers.  The  pastuies,  however,  are  good,  the  whole  country 
standing  on  lime  rock,  which  occasions  the  finest  white  clover 
to  groW  even  on  the  mountains.  I1>esc  till  of  late  were  pastur- 
/ed  by  numerous  herds  of  deer,  but  now  more  generally  by 
sheep.  Strathnaver  Proper,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  is  the 
district  on  each  side  of  the  Naver,  containing  2000  inhabitants^ 
and  IGOO  acres  of  arable  land.  It  gives  the  title  of  Baroness  to 
the  Countess  of  Sutherland  \  but  Lord  Reay  is  almost  the  sole 
proprietor,  and  his  principal  |^ace  of  residence  is  at  tlie  house 
of  Tongue,  a  stately  mansion  amid  woods  and  gardeois,  by  the 
bay  of  Tongue  in  this  country. 

BUANCH  II. — The  Hebrides,  or  Ebudes. 

It  is  proposed,  without  enumerating  the  whole  of  these  islandsi^ 
to  state  the  leading  features  of  the  principal  ones,  commencing 
with  tliose  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  called  the  Ctmibraes,  and 
belonging  to  that  county. 

The  CuMBRAEs,  or  the  Isles  of  Meikle  and  Little  Cumbrae. — 
They  are  situated  from  H  to  S  miles  off  the  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  Isle  of  Bute*  About  one 
)ialf  of  the  largest  is  arable,  producing  wheat,  every  other  kin4 
of  com,  and  potatoes,  turnips,  and  artificial  grasses,  all  well  cul« 
livated.  It  contains  nearly  four  square  miles ;  the  smallest  only 
one  mile,  and  is  employed  in  pasture,  and  in  raising  numbem  w 
rabbits,  containing  only  four  or  five  families,  who  have  the  charge 
of  a  light-house.  It  consists  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks,  and  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  largest  belongs  to 
the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  tlie  Karl  of  Glasgow. 
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The  Isle  of  Butjb. — ^This  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
hear  to  Cowal  in  Argylcshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  two 
channels  little  more  than  a  mile  over.  It  is  15  miles  long  from 
S.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  four  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth  in  a  cross  di- 
recrion.  It  comprehends  in  all  about  40  square  miles,  of  which 
one  half  may  be  stated  as  in  cultivation ;  the  other  half  consists  of 
hilU}  and  some  remaining  morasses  not  yet  reclaimed.  The  soil  iii 
general  is  light  and  sandy,  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture ;  the 
crops  of  barley,  oats,  turnips,  &c,  being  inferior  to  those  pf  few 
districts  in  the  kingdom.  £vcn  wheat  is  raised  in  the  sonth  end 
of  the  island,  where  the  country  is  generally  enclosed  with  ditdi 
and  hedge,  and  is  under  a  very  proper  system  of  busbandij* 
Limestone  and  slate  are  both  plciitiml ;  but  coal  has  not  yet 
been  (bund.  Herrings  abound  m  the  surrounding  seas,  and  that 
fishery  is  a  great 'source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
indeed  fond  of  a  seafaring  life  in  general,  and  have  from  80  to 
ItX)  decked  vessels,  several  of  which  are  above  100  tons  burthen: 
The  number  of  people  is  6847.  They  generally  speak  the  Gae- 
lic hmgoat^e.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  proprietor  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  island,  and  has  a  mof^t  elegant  mansion,  viz.  Mounts 
Stewart,  near  the  south  end,  within  200  yards  of  the  sen,  in  full 
view  of  the  Clyde,  and  much  ornamented  by  wood.  Conjoined 
with  Arran,  this  forms  n  distinct  county,  and  alternately  with 
Caithness  sends  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Arrav. — This  island  is  also  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  five  tnilcs 
south  from  Bute,  five  miles  east  from  Kintyre,  and  nine  miles 
weit  from  the  coast  of  Ayr.  It  is  about  21  miles  long  from 
south  to  north,  and  nearly  10  miles  where  broadest  from  east  to 
vest,  and  extends  over  a  surface  of  about  117  square  miles.  It  is 
an  extremely  nigged  and  mountainous  country,  of  which  there 
it  Dot  above  one-fifth  part  arable,  and  even  that  very  indifFercnt- 
Ij  cultivated.  The  only  crops  cultivated  arc  oats,  bear,  pota* 
toes  and  flax.  Tlie  number  of  people  is  6180,  all  of  whom 
speak  the  Gaelic  language.  Game  abounds  greatly  in  this  isl- 
and, more  especially  grouse,  which  are  astonishingly  numerous 
on  the  mountains.  In  these  also  are  found  some  beautiful  rock 
ctjstals  or  cairngorums.  There  is  much  limestone  and  slate, 
and  some  appearance  of  coal.  The  fisheries  are  most  abundant, 
particularly  of  herring,  which  is  prosecuted  to  ereat  advantage* 
Amui  has  two  remarkably  fine  harbours,  Lamlash  on  the  east' 
side,  and  Loch  Ranza  on  the  north  end.  It  gives  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  Duke  of  H^amihon,  who  is  proprietor  of  nearly  the 
vhole  island. 

llie  principal  islands  belonging  to  Argyleshire,  arCf 

1.  Gjgha, — an  island  about  six  miles  long,  and  two  miles 
broad,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre,  six  miles  south 
of  the  entrance  into  Loch  Tarbat.  It  extends,  in  conjunction 
villi  the  smalt  adjacent  isle  of  Card,  to  about  5  square  railes^' 
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of  wbicb  30  parts  in  100  are  in  a  high  degree  of  culLivatton,  u:^ 
der  the  fostering  care  of  the  proprietor,  Mr  Maciiiel,  of  a  He-  . 
bridian  clan,  thut  are  conspicuously  active  and  enterprising  as  cu^  < 
tivators  of  the  soil.  There  are  neither  fijxes  nor  weasels  in  th«  ' 
island.  There  is  a  rich  Sshery  around  it,  and  much  kelp  is  inad«' ' 
<0D  the  shores.  There  is  a  good  breed  of  cattle.  The  uum^i^  | 
of  people  is  850  ;  and  seems,  to  be  iDcrcasing  rapidly.  j  ! 

S.  IsLA,  is  one  of  the  best,  although  not  the  largest,  and  ai* 
tcong  the  most  southerly  of  these  islands.  It  is  situated  aboi4  j 
12  miles  west  of  the  nearest  laod  in  Koapdale  of  Argyll,  au^l 
about  20  miles  north  of  the  isle  of  RaUilin,  otT  the  coast  of  Irb 
land.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  its  extent.  Arrowsniit[|  J 
makes  it  about  22  miles  long  from  south  to  nortli,  where  it  termif  I 
Dates  in  a  narrow  point,  and  about  llie  same  breadth  from  east  bf  j 
vest  over  the  broadest  part  near  the  south  extremity,  tlie  larg^  j 
bay  of  Loch'in'daal  entering  deeply  into  it  from  the  south.  IslajCi 
ftccordiuf;  to  the  very  accurate  map  for  the  Ardrossao  Ciuial,,ia'1 
Si  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  its  greatest  breadth  21  miles.  Accon^  1 
ing  to  Mr  Duncan's  elegant  map  in  the  Scotch   Itineran',  il^J 

freatest  length  is  28  miles,  and  its  breadth,  as  above,  is  21.  >| 
'his  is  not  only  given  lu  different  dimensions,  hut  its  position  ^' 
not  accurately  laid  down.    From  Mr  Macdonald's  recent  Survej^'j 
it  appears  to  extend,  in  all,  over  an  area  of  about  308  squ^^i 
miles,  of  which  about  eight  miles  may  be  stated  as  fresb-watefl 
lakes.     About  one-fourth  part  of  the  land  may  be  stated  eitlier' 
as  in  actual  cultivation,   as  under  wood,  or  as  rich  paiCurcLj 
There  is  an  excellent  breed  of  active  horses  io  this  island,  co] 
which  there  aj^e  from  250  to  300  exported  ^'early,  chiefly  to  Ir«l 
land;  whilst  the  black  ciittle,  in  number,  it  is, supposed,  aboi£] 
12,000,  are  in  high  esteem  with  the  English  graziers,  who  pur^J 
chase  about  2640  annually.     There  arc  but  few  sheep.     Tli^j 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  great  extent ;  for  besides  >up-rl 
plying  themselves,  the  people  of  Isia  export  to  the  value  r 
5000/.  of  linen  yarn  yearly.     Kelp  is  made  to  the  extent  of  2C 
tons.      There  are  some  lead  mines  wrought,  but  coal  has  m 
been   found,    which   operates   against  tliat  species  of  employ 
ment  from  the  scarcity  of  I'uel  fit  for  the  purpose.     Isia  abound) 
greatly  in  game,  botli  of  the  land  and  the  water  kind.     It  i 
well  supplied  with  peat  from  its  mountains ;  and  the  agrictiltun 
of  the  country  is  now  beginning  to  be  conducted  with  great  ^nei^ 
gy  in  tbc  i^ost  improved  mode:    and  from  the  excellent  roa^ 
and  numerous  bridges  which  have  of  late  been  made,  a  reodj 
communication  from  one  place  to  another,  so  essential  to  tlM 
prosperity  of  a  country-,  is  in  a  great  measure  enjoyed,     tt  be- 
longs principally  to  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawheld,  who  resides  oci 
casionally;   and  the  rtnt,  estimnted  at  16,000/.,  is  more  than'thj 
purchase  money  half  a  century  ago.     Mail  and  limestone  aboui>< 
greatly,  and,  wh.it  is  not  very  cooimon  among  these  western  ut 
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idcb,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  natural  wood  on  the  east 
ihore,  and  some  thriving,  plantations  around  Isla  House,  near 
the  prosperous  village  of  Bowmore,  at  the  head  of  Loch-in-daal. 
Tbere  are  many  fresh-water  lakes  and  small  streams  abounding 
in  Mkf  while  the  surrounding  ocean  holds  out  a  supply  from  the 

Cer  fisheries  that  is  inexhaustible.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
unlike^  to  the  rest  of  the  western  islanders,  are  more  at- 
tached to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  to  the  fisheries.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  11,500,  and  seems  to  be  fast  iir- 
cressiog.  Many  of  them  are  in  genteel  circumstances,  and  live 
in  as  elegant  a  style  as  in  any  country  part  of  Scotland. 

8.  CoLONSAT,  conjoined  with  Oronsay,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  sound,  dry  at  low  water,  is  situated  about 
12  miles  west  from  the  isle  of  Jura,  and  about  six  miles  niorth 
hj  west  of  the  isle  of  Isla.  It  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  long 
finoDi  south  to  north,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  con- 
taining about  nine  square  miles  of  land,  besides  some  fresh-water 
lakes.  The  soil  is  in  general  light  and  fertile,  and  in  a  most 
resectable  state  of  cultivation,  through  the  example  and  in- 
floence  of  Mr  Macniel  the  proprietor,  who  cultivates  potatoes, 
turnips,  and^  artificial  grasses,  on  a  great  scale,  wliilst  the  natu- 
ral pastures  of  this  fine  island  are  uncommonly  rich.  This  will 
account  for  the  excellency  of  the  black  cattle,  which  are  in  high 
reputation  with  the  graziers.  There  is  a  hardy  race  of  small 
bnes,  but  very  few  sheep.  There  are  many  rabbits,  but  nei- 
ther hares  nor  partridges,  and  but  £ew  grouse.  There  was  an- 
ciently a  monastery  in  the  Oronsay  quarter  of  the  island,  of  which 
the  ruins  are  yet  remaining,  and  next  to  those  of  lona  are  sup- 

Ed  to  be  among  the  finest  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Uie 
rides.  The  population  of  Colonsay  is  increasing,  and  a- 
mounts  now  to  860.  About  two-fiftlis  of  the  island  is  in  culti- 
lation. 

4.  JuRAy  a  much  larger  island,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Knap- 
dale,  about  five  or  six  miles  distant,  and  to  the  N.  £.  of  Isla, 
fnxn  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  of  about  a  mile 
o?er.    It  is  above  20  miles  long  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  is 
from  two  miles  to  seven  miles  broad,  comprehending  an  area  of 
about  84  square  miles,  including  some  lakes.     It  is  an  extremely 
mountainous  and  barren  country,  more  especially  on  the  west- 
em  side,  which  is  altogether  uninhabitable.      The  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  amounting  to  1200,  live  altogether  on  the  east 
side,  on  a  narrow  slip  of  fiat  land  near  the  shore,  where,  on  a 
thin  meagre  soil,  they  cultivate,  with  difficulty,  very  defective 
crops  of  oats  and  bear,  but  succeed  somewhat  better  with  po- 
tatoes and  flax.     The  whole  lands  in  cultivation  amount  to  a- 
bout  seven  parts  in  100.     The  live  stock  are  horses  and  cattle, 
both  diminutive  in  size;    small  sheep  with   uncommonly  fine 
fleeces;  and  a  number  of  shaggy  goats.     The  game  are  red 
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^  deer,  grouse,  pCamia^an,  and  blackcock;  but  tliere  i»  neither 

'I  partridge  nor  hare,  and  but  very  few  rabbits :   eagles  abound, 

I  BesttJDi;  among  the  macce»!<)b1e  rocka,  and  are  very  destructive 

jj  lo  the  kids  and  lambs.     The  minerals  are  iron  ore,  manganeie 

n  and  slate.      The  Pups  of  Jura  are  Ibur  remarkable  and  high 

H  pointed  hilU,  seen  at  a  great  distance.     There  are  about  80  or 

^  90  tons  oF  kelp  annually  made.     Jura  belongs  to  [wo  proprit?- 

l  tore,  Mr  Campbell  of  Jura,  and  Mr  Macniel  of  folonsav.     Thia 

y  latter  gentleman  keeps  his  part  of  it  entirety  in  pasture. 

I  5.  Islands  of  Lorn. — These  are  Scarba,  Luiigo,  Lu'mg,  Seil, 

l<  Shuna,  Eisdale,  Kcrrera,  and  several  others  still  smaller.     Tliey 

extend  altogether  to  about  RO  square  miles,  of  which  about  35 
l'  parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation,  and  the  population  amounts  ttr 

\  about  1200  souls.     They  are  valuable  even  in  an  agrJcnltural 

I  '  view,  perhaps  still  more  so  as  fishing  stations,  and  some  of  them, 

\  as  Eisdale,  lor  etate  quarries.     Indeed,  owing  lo  their  aituationi- 

I  and  the  easy  conveyance  by  sea,  instead  of  a  land  carriage,  tbead 

j  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  quarries  of  that  material  in  Gri- 

itatn.  The  whole  bland  does  not  exceed  50  Scots  acres,  yet  it 
has  for  ages  been  famed  for  its  slate,  and  the  number  exported 
annually  is  upwards  of  5,000,000.  The  value  of  those  shipped 
off  in  1807  was  9066/.  12s.  Sterling. 

6.  Mull. — This  very  extensive  but  rugged  island  is  situated  J 
off  the  coast  of  Morvern,  being  divided  from  it  by  what  is  called 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  a  narrow  strait  of  about  20  miles  long,  and 
from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  Il  is  extremely  irv  , 
regular  in  its  outline,  being  much  intersected  by  deep  bays  and 
IViths.  The  greatest  length  of  land  in  this  isle  is  aboat  SO  miles  ' 
along  the  south  coast,  and  it  is  where  broadest  about  22  mile* 
from  south  to  north;  the  whole  extent,  measured  carefully  on 
Arrowsmith's  map,  is  301  square  miles,  including  some  fresh- 
water \iikes.  Were  we  to  (iredit  what  travellers  report  on  thit 
subject,  it  should  seem  to  be  more  than  lliree  times  this  cxtentt 
But  these  appear  to  calculate  distances  from  the  time  they  take  to 
traverse  a  country;  and  in  this  island,  travelling  is  always  an  ex' 
tremely  tedious  process,  from  the  total  want  of  roads,  and  ihit 
many  turnings  and  windings  tliat  must  be  taken  to  avoid  mo- 
rasses, torrents  and  precipices.  It  is  in  general  a  very  mouM 
lainous  and  rugged  country,  much  more  adapted  to  pasturs 
than  tillage,  and  is  besides  greatly  cut  up  by  a  mullttnde  of 
mountain  streams,  which  often  descend  in  torrents  to  the  surJ 
rounding  ocean.  The  pastures  however  are  good,  and  maintain  t 
great  number  of  live  stock,  of  which  the  cattle,  a  most  valuabl* 
breed,  are  estimated  at  from  8000  to  10,000;  ihe-sheepat  18,00^ 
and  t!ie  horses,  strong  but  smalt  sized,  from  2000  to  3000,  be* 
aides  a  multitude  of  goats  and  hogs.  Among  the  wild  animals 
there  still  remain  some  herds  of  red  deer,  which  in  severe  wiiitet* 
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Btorms  descend  from  the  hills,  and  freqaently  mix  with  the  cattle 
in  tiie  fitfm  yards.    Wild*fowl  are  also  Tery  abundant.    And 
there  is  a  remnant  still  of  the  ancient  forests  to  be  met  with  on 
theesstem  side  of  the  inland,  consisting  of  oak,  birch,  ash,  &c. 
Tkfe  are  also  some  thriving  plantations.      The  minerals  are 
nurble,  limestone,  and  coal.    There  appears  to  be  abundance 
of  fiflh ;  but  the  people  do  not  seem  to  make  great  exertions  to 
tfiii  themselves  of  diis  advantage.    They  make  kelp,  however, 
to  the  extent  of  about  600  tons  yearly.     The  chief  harbours 
m  It  Tobermory  and  Aross,  both  post  towns;   the  first  is  a 
oootiderable  village,  belonging  to,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Society  for  extending  the  British  fisheries.     The  Duke  of 
Aigyll  is  the  greatest  proprietor,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the 
lime  of  Maclean  and  Macdonald  have  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Unpeople,  cheerful,  innocent  and  happy,  amount  to  9220,  and 
the  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  estimated  at  eight  parts 
io  one  hundred.    There  are  several  considerable  islets  depend- 
est  on  Mull,  such  as  Ulva,  Gometra,  Icolmkill,  Sic,  all  inhabit- 
ed, and  of  considerable  fertility,  besides  a  great  many  others  un- 
inhsbited.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  lona,  or  Icolmkill. 
7*  h  loNA,  or  I-CoLM-KiLL,  so  remarkable  for  its  magnifi- 
cent ruins,  and  for  being  the  burial  place  of  so  many  Scotish, 
Dmish,  and  Irish  sovereigns,  and  other  chiefs,   is  about  four 
niles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  and  is  situated  off 
the  8.  W.  comer  of  the  isle  of  Mull,  from  which  it  is  separated 
bjr  a  narrow  sound.    From  all  accounts,  its  venerable  and  ancient 
liBuins  are  highly  worthy  of  attention.    Although  every  care  to 
keep  them  in  preservation  is  bestowed  by  the  family  of  Argyll, 
(w(o  have  on  several  occasions  interfered  to  prevent  dilapida- 
tion, and  have  latterly  enclosed  the  whole  within  a  high  wall, ) 
jet  thev  are  fast  mouldering  Into  decay.    This  is  not  much  to 
he  wondered,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  more  than  1200  years 
•ince  their  erection,  and  that  they  ore  no  doubt  the  most  ancient 
hnildings  of  whose  origin  any  thing  certain  is  known  in  Scotland. 
With  respect  to  agriculture,  the  island  is  either  all  arable,  or  con- 
liitB  of  good  pasturage*    It  is  very  populous  for  its  size,  having 
npvards  of  820  inhabitants.     It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

8.  Staffa. — A  rock  so  highly  celebrated  for  its  wonderful 
hasiteic  pillars  and  caves,  is  situated  about  five  miles  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  isle  of  IVIuU,  at  the  entrance  into  Loch-na-Ketl^ 
In  on  agricultural  point  of  view  it  is  of  no  importance,  except  that 
it  feeds  a  few  cattle. 

9.  Tyrxe. — This  island  is  situated  14>  miles  west  from  the  near* 
est  part  of  Mull.  It  is  about  1 3  miles  long  from  south-west  to 
norui-east,  and  of  various  breadth,  from  five  miles  to  less  than 
one,  as  it  is  much  indented  by  the  sea.  Altogether  it  meosurejB 
96^  Kiuare  miles  of  land,  besides  some  fresh- water  lakcs<   About 
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30  parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation,  interspersed  with  knolls  ami 

^■null  greea  hills,  not  exceeding  300  feet  in  height,  so  that  this 

I  ikland  may  be  reckoned  amung  the  must  fertile  of  the  Hebrides. 

I  .yet  tlie  husbandry  a  still  very  rude,  but  may  be  expected  to 

I  JBiprove,  as  some  good  examples  arc  now  begioniit^  to  be  Jiitrodu'- 

)  (^(1.     It  has  a  most  amj^e  lire  slock  ;  1 50U  lioi'bCf,  2000  cattle, 

I  -SOO  sheep,  and  1300  swine  are  stated  to  be  tite  amount.     Tlie 

jiopulatit^u  in  1801  was  3290.     The  rainerols  are  ironstone,  lime- 

.stone,  and  warble  in  beautiful  variety.     I'lsh  is  very  plentiful  a- 

.ilongthe  coast;  but  fishing  ia  little  practised  by  the  natives.     They 

make  however  much  kelp,     This  island  abounds  to  profiuioii  \a 

fame;  and  it  is  singularly  li."ppy  in  a  total  waut  of  all  noxious 

.reptiles.     It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

10.  Coll.. — This  island  is  distant  se Ten  miles  west  from  Mull, 
«nd  two  from  Tyree,  lying  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  seen) 
almost  a  part  of  lliat  ialand.     It  is  15  miles  long  from  south-west 

>  north-east,  and  where  broailest  is  about  three  miles,  and  com- 
^  yrehenila,  in  all,  an  arefv  of  about  28  square  miles.     Of  this  about 
-«i«-third  port  is  rn  cultivation  ;  the  rest  is  hills,  rocks,  sands,  lakes, 
&c.     There  aie  however  uo  hills  of  conaeijuence,  the  highest  be- 
^g  only  iSQ  feet ;  but  tlie  face  of  the  country  is  much  diversified 
by  knoll  and  vale.     It  yields  good  crops  of  bear,  oals  and  poto- 
loes,  and  of  late  turnip  and  even  wlieat,     Tiiis  last  is  sown  only 
by  Maclean  at'  Coll,   who  is  proprietor  of  about  four-fifths  ot 
the  island,  and  whs  Iihk  done  much  towards  its  improvement, 
itad  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.     Hiero  is  no  growing  timber,     I 
but  there  are  very  thriving  fruit  trees  smA  berry  busk^  in  llie    i 
gardens.      Rabbits  arc  nuhierous,  arid  a  pair  of  hares  (brought     ' 
to  it  lately)  have  increased  wonderfully,      k'onnerly  it  was  ovcr- 
Btockcd  with  slieep  ;  but  these  interfering  too  much  with  the  ri> 
£ent  improvements  in  agriculture',  have  been  reiluced  to  about     I 
SOO,  whicli  is  also  the  number  of  Imrses.     To  cattle,  the  people    1 
are  more  partial,  as  llie  natural  postures  arc  excellent,  which  has   J 
enabled  tliem  to  rear  about  1500,  of  a  good  kind,  of  which  they   I 
export  about  220  yearly,  and  kill  about  140  or  !>0  for  home  con-    1 
-  «amption.     It  abounds  with  good  pcaL     There  is  a  lead  mine  of  ■     • 
pi^mising  appearance,  undaUo  maible  in  great  abundance.     The     | 
fisheries  are  most  noiple,  but  not  prosecuted  tn  any  extent.     A-     ■ 
bout  from  SO  ti^  100  tons  of  kelp  are  made  yearly.     The  uunibet 
■f  people  is  about  1 100. 

1 1.  LisMUBu,  (or  the  Great  Garden),  is  situated  in  tlie  meutb 
of  the  Linnhe  Loch,  at  tlie  vml  entrance  of  the  Caledonian  Ca^    i 
nal.     Is  is  about  10  miles  Fong  from  S.W.  lo  N.K.  and  iroin 
mile  to  two  miles  broad;  and.  including  the  adjacent  isles  ttf  £>  J 
ticksa,   Shuma,  nnd  severjl  smaller  islets,  extends  in  nit  to  ]9 
iquare  miles,     It  is  remarkably  li'rtile,  and  one-half  of  it  at  least 
is  in  cultivation,  bearing  good  crop?  of  bear,  oats  and  potatoes 
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'mdof  hte,  turnip  and  artificial  grasses*  A  singular  circumstance 
is  mentioned,  in.  tlie  Statistical  Account  of  tlie  parish,  tliat  is 
wwthj  of  being  noticed,  namely,  that  about  90  yeans  ago  an  ex- 
periment was  made  to  ascertain  if  sea  trout  would  live  in  fresh* 
water  lakes;  and  it  succeeded  so  well,  that  from  a  few  that  were 
then  put  into  a  lake  in  this  island  the  breed  has  become  numer- 
ous, and  retains  itself  perfectly  dijitinct,  without  a  possibility  of 
uj  connexion  with  sea  waten  The  number  of  people  in  this 
tod  the  adjacent  islets  is  estimated  at  1410. 

ISL  McfCK, — lies  about  four  miles  N.  W.  from  the  nearest 
pdot  in  Ardnamutehaii.  It  is  dbont  three  miles  long,  and  from 
ooe-fimrth  of  a  mile  to  twd  and  a  half  miles  broad.  Containing 
about  three  and  a  half  square  miles  of  good  pasturage,  and  excel- 
lent com  landy  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  people  amount 
to256|  and  speak  the  Gaelic  language,  but  wear  the  Low-country 
dren.  This  island  Ik  extremely  scarce  of  fuel;  neither  has  it  a 
mill  for  grinding  the  com,  so  tliat  the  inhabitants  endure  great 
piintions  in  these  respects.  The  rent  in  1 796  was  L.232,  ex* 
douve  of  k6lp.     It  belongs  to  Clanranaldi 

13.  RuM,-«is  situated  about  14*. miles  north  by  west  of  Ardna- 
norchan,  but  is  seven  miles  west  from  the  point  of  Sleat  in  Skye. 
It  itf  eight  miles  in  length  f^om  north  to  south,  and  seven  miles  at 
its  greatest  breadth  frono  east  to  west,  comprehending  an  area* 
of  34.8quaremilesy  of  which  not  more  than  six  partj  in  100  can  be 
stated  as  in  cultivation,  or  at  all  capable  of  it,  as  Rum  is  the  most 
noontainous  and  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides,  not  even  excepting 
Jora<  It  is  refmarkable  for  an  excellent  breed  of  sniall  higlimet^ 
lied  horses,  of  which,  at  times,  a  considerable  number  are  export- 
ed for  lale^  and  also  for  a  small  breed  of  sheep,  whose  wool  sells 
at  a  high  rate.  The  number  of  people  is  about  600.  It  bek)ngs 
to  Maclean  of*  Coll.  There  were  formerly  extensive  woods  in  this' 
iibmd,  (arid  it  was  then  called  The  kingdom  of  the  WUd  Forest)^ 
which  were  well  stocked  with  deer.  But  both  woods  and  deer 
have  disappeared. 

'  14.  CANNA^^A^This  iff  the  last  Ar^ll-shire  island  to  be  notic- 
ed in  thb  account.  It  is  situated  about  four  miles  we<:t  of  the 
preceding  isle  of  Rum,  nine  miles  south  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
ibout  25  mUes  N.  W.  from  Ardnamurchan,  the  nearest  part  of 
the  mainland  of  Argyllshire.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  extend- 
ng  altogether  to  four  square  miles  of  surface,  (including  the 
nudl  vSt  of  Sandy  adjacent).  About  45  parts  in  100  are  in 
cnltivation.  The  soil  is  reckoned- fertile,  being  a  decomposition 
of  basaltes  and  plnmpudding  stone  ;  even  the  hills,  which  rise  a- 
boat  600  feet,  are  fine  green  pasture,  and  wood  has  of  late  beeo, 
planted  in  this  island  and  found  to  thrive.  The  men  of  Canna 
are  remarkable  for  their  skill  and  intrepidity  in  fishings,  and  mske 
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a  good  figure  in  that  branch  of  employment.    The  number  of 
the  pieople  is  about  400.     It  belongs  to  Clanranald. 

Several  islands  belong  to  Inyerness- shire,  viz. 
■  1.  £i6»  situated  six  miles  west  from  the  point  of  Arftsaig  on 
the  Mainland  of  that  county,  and  five  miles  south  from  the  point 
of  Sleat  in  Skye.  It  is  about  six  miles  longlVom  north  to  south; 
and  four  miles,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west*  con- 
taining in  all  an  area  of  about  13^  square  miles,  of  virhicb  about 
40  parts  in  100  may  be  in  cultivation,  and  the  rest  is  pretty  good 
hill  pasture.  Some  elegant  small  horses  on  this  isle  are  in  request 
for  the  saddle,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  reckoned  good.  The 
number  of  people  amounts  to  about  536,  but  they  labour  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  having  neither  wind  nor  water  mills  to 
manufacture  their  grain,  and  consequently  sufier  much  inconve* 
nience,  and  frequently  loss,  in  transporting  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  mainland  fbr  that  purpose.  Nobody  has  yet  sug- 
gested to  them  the  practicability  of  getting  it  done  by  horse 
machinery,  or  by  sea  mills.  It  belongs  also  to  Clanranald;  andy 
along  with  Muick,  Rum  and  Canna,  composes  what  is  called  tbe 
parish  of  Small  Isles^  one  of  the  most  laborious  ministerial  charg- 
es in  Scotland. 

2.  Skye. — This  island,  In  point  of  extent,  is  the  second  in 
rank  among  the  Hebrides,  and  is  perhaps  the  first  in  regard  to 
importance.  It  is  separated  on  the  S.  £.  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Sound  of  Skye,  a  channel  about  24  miles  long,  and  from  half 
a  mile  to  six  n:iles  broad  ;  and  on  the  'N.  W.  it  is  separated  from 
the  Long  Island  by  a  channel  called  the  Minch,  from  15  to  20 
miles  broad.  Skye,  from  the  point  of  Sleat  in  the  south,  to  the 
Aird  of  Trottemish  in  the  north  by  west,  is  45  miles  long,  and 
it  is  nearly  the  same  distance  to  Vaternish  Point  in  the  N.W* 
The  greatest  breadth,  which  is  towards  the  N.  W.  is  24  miles; 
but  this  includes  two  broad  bays  that  penetrate  the  island  deep- 
ly in  that  direction.  Indeed  it  is  so  much  indented  by  many- 
arms  of  the  sea,  that  no  part  is  more  than  four  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  salt  water.  The  whole  contents,  measured  care- 
fully from  Arrowsmith's  map,  amount  to  535  square  niiles,  in- 
cluding about  10  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes.  The  land 
will  therefore  extend  to  336,000  acres.  The  general  aspect  of 
this  island  is  extremely  mountainous,  insomuch  that  there  is  not 
above  12  parts  in  100  in  cultivation,  or  capable  of  it;  and  these 
are  chiefiy  in  small  patches  and  strips,  by  the  margin  of  the  differ- 
ent bays,  except  in  the  most  northerly  extremity,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmuir  in  Trotterness,  where  for  four  miles  the  land  is  fiat,  the 
soil  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  farms  enclosed  and  divided. 
But,  with  all  the  great  proportion  of  hill  and  mountain,  it  does 
not  follow  that  barrenness  or  sterility  is  the  consequence.  On  the 
contrary,  these  hills,  so  widely  extended  and  towering  so  proud- 
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]yto  the  skies,  are  in  general  of  considerable  valae,  from  the 
exceiient  pasture  in  which  they  abound.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  central  and  southern  quarter s,  where  the  hills  of  €ul- 
lin«  foimded  on  a  bed  of  limiestone,  produce  an  uncommonly  rich 
bcrbag^.  oa  which  are  fed  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  herds  of  deer 
far  whkh  this  island  was  formerly  famed,  and  which  continue 
itill  to  roam  at  large  in  native  freedom  from  brow  to  brow  of 
tkae  rerdant  heights.  Most  of  these  hiUs  in  ancient  times  were 
dathed  with  wood.  But  there  is  little  forest  timber  now  re- 
aaining  in  Skye ;  there  being  hardly  any  except  in  the  south- 
east coast  of  Slcat,  where  there  are  still  some  stools  of  natural 
woodf  consisting  of  oak,  ashy  elm,  birch,  together  with  alder, 
villowy  .and  other  aquatics. 

The  crops  cultivated  are  bear,  oats,  potatoes,  and  some  flax. 
Artificial  grasses  and  turnips  are  little  known ;  but  they  are  part- 
ly introduced*  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  them 
Will  soon  become  more  extensive,  as  they  are  so  very  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  cattle,  which  is  the  staple  land  commodity  of 
the  island.  In  the  gardiens  and  kail-yards  most  of  the  esculent 
vegetables  cultivated  on  the  mainland  are  raised  with  great  sac- 
ms,  as  are  also  the  smaller  fruits. 

Lhe  Stock. — This  is  estimated  at  4000  horses,  of  a  small  bat 
hirdy  and  durable  race;  18,000  cattle  of  an  excellent  breed,  of 
which  about  3800  are  annually  exported,  and  they  form  the  prin- 
cipal export  of  the  island.  The  number  of  sheep  is  guessed  at 
40,000 ;  bat  this  is  little  else  than  conjecture,  as  it  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable to  ascertain  the  real  amount.  They  consist  partly  of  the 
futive  yellow-faced  kind,  partly  of  ChevioiSy  and  partly  of  the 
Uack«&ced  LintonSf  which  are  here  the  great  favourites.  Seve- 
ral thottsands  of  them  are  annually  exported.  Hogs^  goats,  and 
fMUty  (nearly  all  equally  wild),  are  in  considerable  number, 
hot  are  so  Httle  under  control,  as  to  afford  no  permanent  source 
of  revenue.  Ciame  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  but  is  thought  to 
^ine  in  proportion  as  the  country  is  getting  more  and  more  in- 
to coltivation.  There  are  two  kinds  (tf^  serpents,  or  vipers,  both 
Rckoned  very  noxious. 

In  the  surrounding  seas,  which  embrace  750  miles  of  coast, 
^here  are  myriads  of  fish ;  particularly  herring,  maekarel,  turbot, 
icate,  ling^  ood ;  also  shell-fish  in  great  abundance,  such  as  oys- 
ters and  lobsters,  &c.  So  that  combining  the  situation  with  die 
&ciliiies,  the  men  of  Skye  have  an  opportunity  of  enriching  them- 
i^es  by  the  fisheries  beyond  any  other  islanders  in  Scotland,  and 
is  fact  itkey  apply  themselves  to  them  with  considerable  industry, 
•Dd  frequently  with  great  effect.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
Buserably  tantalized  with  a  profusion  of  fish,  when  they  cannot 
^xmmand  a  single  ounce  of  salt  to  cure  them,  owing  to  their  dis- 
teDce  from  the  CustomhQUse»  and  to  the  complicated  salt-duty  re- 
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gulatioiiR,  wlndi  iiiiut  them  up  completely  from  cillicr  bettering 

theii*  own  circumstances,  Qr  |ii'oiiiDtiDg  the  geuoial  prosperity  of 
f  the  nation,  by  this  otherwigu  ahiiudani  bounty  of  Prnvitlenoe. 

r  Kdp  is  made  stmually  to  the  cKti^nt  of  500  tons :  and  the  manu- 
r-^'ture  of  this  oniclB  is  capable  of  being  greatly  increased,  to 
no  small  emolument  of  the  natives,  ub  well  as  to  the  increase 
|9f  tlie  proprietors'  rents. 

I  •■  Skye  has  been  liithKrto  limited  in  its  internal  intercourse,  ow- 
I  jng  to  the  want  of  good  roads,  aad  this  disadvantage  does  not  ad- 
[ 'mit  of  being  easily  removed ;  not  merely  from  the  inequality 
^  «f  the  surface,  but  from  being  so  much  cut  up  with  brooks  and 

'itWulets,  tliat,  on  evi^ry  shower,  swell  into  torrents,  which  wuulJ 
L  require  more  bridges  to  pass  them  iu  safety,  than  people  could 
r  veil  couceive,  who  live  iu  a  flatter  country,  and  a  less  humid  di- 
\  nati^. 

The  number  (if  people  in  Skye,  vcliich  (not\vithstanding  of  a 
[  wntinued  emigration)  is  still  increasing,  was  17,775  in  1809,  bc- 
['  3ng  at  the  rate  of  33  to  the  square  mile ;  and  if  limited  to  the  am* 
I  ^teor  cuhivated  land,  {and  it  is  there  only  where  they  reside), 
1  would  be  375>  It  has  for  ages  been  the  property  of,  and  still  con- 
1  tinues  in  the  great  clans  Macdonald,  Macleod,  and,  till  of  late, 
[  Mackinnon.  from  tlie  first  of  tlieae,  there  has  nt  a  more  recent 
I  ^riod  sprung  up  the  kindred  clan  of  Macalisler.  The  people-, 
[  ingenious,  shrewd,  and  active,  are  nearly  all  of  the  Established 
■  -Church.  Among  them,  reside  a  considerable  number  of  gentle- 
.  laen,  that  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy,  cadets  of  the  chief  fa- 
es  i  whose  manners,  formed  on  tlie  most  perfect  model,  have 
I  given  u  polish  to  those  of  the  people  at  large,  which  is  to  be  re- 
[  'oiiarked  in  the  behaviour  even  of  the  lowest  peasant.  In  fact,  eve- 
r  yymanin  Skye  seems  to  be  a  gentleman;  whilst  in  the  demeanour 

pi  the  females,  [here  is  an  ease  and  an  affability,  that  no  peraoa 
L  icoultl  expect  in  a  country  so  remote,  and  having  «o  little  commu- 
I  tiication  with  strangers.  Mr  Macdonald,  in  hjs  valuable  Survey, 
]  well  observes,  that  "  it  is  in  truth  a  singular  island,  well  doserv- 
g  the  attention  of  the  geologist  and  natural  historian,  and  ca- 
L  pable,  by  nature,  of  one  day  astonishing  tlie  patriot  and  political 


'  3.  Raaza. — This  island  la  14  miles  long  from  aouth  to  north, 
I  and  l>om  1  to  Smiles  broad,  com  preli  ending  in  all  31  t  square 
fniles  of  surface.  It  is  situated  oft'  the  east  coast  of  ijkye,  at 
,  the  distance  of  from  1  to  4  miles,  and  on  the  other  side  is  se* 
{urated  from  the  Mainland  of  Koss  by  a  channel  of  from  4  to  G 
jniles  over.  About  12  parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation,  and  also  of 
considerable  fi;rtility,  bearing  good  crops  of  oats  and  bear,  but  es- 
f  ecially  of  potatoes.  It  belongs  to  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the 
lamily  uf  Macleod,  who  resides  upon  it,  in  an  elegant  mansion,  a- 
mid  a  considerable  extent  of  wood  and  plantations.    The  proprie- 
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tor  bos  done  much  to  improve  both  the  agriculture  and  the  live 
fitock  of  the  island,  and  has  introduced  green  crops  anditrtiiiciaJl 
grasses,  as  well  as  the  best  kinds  of  seed  com.  The  island  is 
JKirly  encompassed  with  a  bold  and  precipitous  shore,  and  many 
jiigh  sharp-pointed  rocks,  the  habitation  of  sea-fowls.  It  abounds 
iBJimestone  and  porphyry. 

About  a  mile  and  a  haU*  north  of  this  is  situated  the  Isle  of  Ro- 
iM,  five  miles  long,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  broad ;  and  two  nules 
south  from  it  is  the  isle  of  Soalpa^  4*  miles  long,  and  nearly  3  miles 
broad*  There  are  several  other  smaller  isl^tfi  dependent  on  Skye 
or  on  Raazo,  and  which  have  nearly  the  same  general  features.^ 
The  whole  are  inhabited  by  about  1 250  people,  remarkable  f«r 
jdcxterity  at  fishing,  and  an  inclination  to  a  seafaring  Ufe. 

All  these  islandK,  hitherto  described,  iu*e  not  only  in  distinct  ran- 
ges from  each  other,  but  vary  both  in  internal  eircumstances  and 
outward  features;  but  what  remains  of  the  Western  Isles  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  seems  to  have  a  great  degree  of  affinity,  both  in  posi^ 
tumand  aspect,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  originally  one  island,  al- 
-thoiigh  now  consisting  of  100  or  upwards.  The  name  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  being  The  Long  Jdand,  strengthens  tills 
conjecture,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  not 
even  a  tradition  of  there  ever  having  been  but  one  single  dis- 
junction among  them. 

The  Long  Island,  is  situated  between  SS'^  4<6'  and  57°  58'  pf 
Aorth  latitude*  which,  if  stretching  due  soutli  and  north*  would 
•give  a  length  of  about  SI  nules ;  but  as  it  stretches  from  S.  W. 
*hy  W.  to  N.  £.  by  £.*  the  length  in  idl  from  ¥t4|rra4iead  .in  the 
south,  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis  in  the  north,  is  128  miles.  The 
breadth  is  very  various,  as  i^hall  be  noticed  in  the  following  con- 
cise description,  in  detail,  of  the  different  groups  into  which  this 
ioog  range  of  islands  is  disposed. 

1.  Bfura. — This,  with  its  dependent  islets,  is  the  most  south- 
.erly  group  of  the  Long  Island.  It  is  situated  directly  west  from 
the  district  of  Morrer  ia  Inverness-shire,  at  the  distance  of  65 
miles.  It  is  8  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  6  miles,  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west ;  but  being  extremely  irregu- 
Iv  in  the  outline,  the  whole  surface  extends  only  21  square  miles, 
>iQcloding  about  2  miles  of  fresh- water  lakes.  The  dependent  islets 
ttetliesc: — on  tlie  south,  Vatersay,  Sanderay,  Pabbay*  Mingalay, 
uui  Bemeray,  or  Barra-head ;  and  on  the  north,  Fiatt^y,  \Viay, 
Helesay,  Gigay,  Fuddia,  and  several  smaller  isles,  extending  in  all 
to  about  10  square  miles;  so  that  the  whole  extent  of  this  cluster 
will  amount  to  about  31  squace  n\Ues. 

The  general  aspect  of  these  i^ands  Js  mountainous,  but  with  a 
<Hnisiderable  portion  of  arable  land,  {perhaps  a  fiflh  of  the  whole), 
producing  bear  tliat  yields  from  10  to  15  seeds;  potatoes,  frooi  15 
't'i  20;  a  few  meagre  ^bljick  oats^  and  a  Mttle  rye ;  but  altogether 
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not  Buffident  to  aerre  the  inhnbitants,  who  amount  to  1969,  tins 
JMing  the  hiost  populous  pnrt  of  all  the  Long  Isle.    Tliere  is  ex- 
ortedycarly  250  head  of  cattle,  (a  small  breed) ;  about 'iOO  tone 
(  kelp:  And  from  the  tisheriea,  to  which  the  people  apply  with 
teat  industry,  they  sell  in  the  Glasgow  market  30,000  dried  ling 
pearly,  at  from  50/.  W  601.  the  thouaanO,  carrying  them  thither  in 
ir  owu  fishing-boats.     There  is  nlso  a  great  abimdance  of  o- 
r  fish,  BUch  as  cod,  herring,  &c.  and  an  astonishing  quantity 
f  shell  iiah,  especially  of  cockles,  which  are  coHectcd  in  hund- 
_  _eds  of  horse-loads  at  a  time,  as  the  people  live  much  upon  them 
R<«i  the  summer  season,  and  from  the  shells  they  also  procure  the 
J^Aacst  lime.     There  are  many  excellent  harbours  among  these  isl- 
■tjuids,  so  that  few  places  are  better  adapted  for  a  fishing  station. 
»-l!Hie  whole  has  belonged  for  many  centuries  to  the  family  of  Mac- 
I  WiEL,  the  head  of  the  Clan  of  that  name  in  Scotland,  whose  chief 
L  ^Bce  of  residence  is  here,  and  who,  in  the  same  spirit  of  improve- 
ViAient  that  has  spread  a  lustre  on  the  name,  has  lately  introduced 
^ilany  good  practices  both  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the 
Raring  of  cattle.     His  people,  who  arc  nearly  all  Roman  Catho- 
CE,  live  in  great  happiness  under  his  fostering  hand.     Tliie  cla^ 
F  isles  is  included  in  Inverness -shire,  and  also  the  whole  Lmig     ^ 
IVwand,  except  that  part  of  it  colled  Lewis,  which  belongs  to  Hoss. 
2.  South  UisU — This  island  is  situated  about  6  miles  N.  E.  of 
It  is  19  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  is  in  some 
^sces  9  miles  btoad  ;  but  the  average  does  not  exceed  6,  as  its     ^ 
Wiole  contents  are  only  J  27  miles,  including  Erickgay,  a  consi-  ' 
^rablo  islet  on  itssouth  coast.    In  this  exient,  is  also  comprehend- 
d  about  ten  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes.    The  general  aepect 
I  very  mountoinous  and  barren,  especially  on  the  esst  coast, 
l-^which  rises  high  and  precipitous.     The  productive  lands,  which 
1    ^m  from  Mr  Macdonald's  account  to  be  about  onc-Mh  part  of 
L  -the  ivbole  isle,  are  nearly  all  situated  on  the  west  side,  which     , 
I  *lbe]ves  downwards  towards  the  sea,  terminating  in  a  sandy  beacli. 
\  QThis  indeed  seems  to  be  the  general  position  of  the  whole  Long     | 
I  «3sland.     The  product  is  bear,  oals,  rye,  and  potatoes ;  but  it  is     i 
|>liot  sufficient  to  serve  the  people  more  than  nine  months  in  the 
■-.^war.     The  live  stock  consists  (by  estimation  from  the  SUtistical    " 
I  "Accountaf  the  parish)  of  about  SOOOsmall  cattle,  of  which  there    • 
L,v>ro  450  exported  yearly  i  of  sheep,  about  7000 ;  of  horses,  about    | 
l.iBOO,  verysraall,  but  incrcditjiyfitrocg;  al«o  some  goals.     Anioi^    p 
|-t^e  game,  ore  deer  and  rabbits;  grouse,  woodcock,  and  wild  pi-    | 
*geons ;  and  of  aquatic  birds,  there  is  uot  only  every  variety,  but 
the  quantity  is  beyond  calculation.     The  fishery  secme  lo  bo  in- 
rrathflustible,  and  coneists  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  fish;  and 
■  the  natives  are  not  wanting  to  their  own  interest,  in  prosecuting 
"tills  lucrative  employment.     But,  like  lo  all  places  remote  from    i 
the  customhouse,  their  labours  urc  rendered  aboriive,  by  the  re-   ,[ 
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gidations  of  the  salt-dnties,  which  frequently  interfere  and  pre- 
sent them  from  enjoymg  the  fruits  of  their  exertions.  There 
are  some  excellent  harbours  on  the  east  coast,  particularly  Loch 
Bdsdale  and  Loch  Eynort. 

S.  Benhecula, — This  is  situated  two  miles  north  firom  South 
TTiit,  and  is  about  nine  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  six 
mHes  at  its  greatest  breadth,  in  an  opposite'  direction.  It  is  sur- 
roanded  with  a  multitude  of  islets,  of  which  the  principal  are^ 
two  of  the  name  of  Grimsay,  two  of  the  name  of  Wiay,  a  Floda^ 
and  a  Rona.  Altogether,  this  group  amounts  to  4S  square  milep« 
indnding  six  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes.  It  resembles  la 
almost  every  thing  the  aspect  and  circumstances  of  the  preced- 
ing isle  of  South  Uist.  These  two  groups  form  only  one  parish; 
of  which  the  population  is  5500.  The  property  is  chiefly  in  the 
fiunilies  of  Boisdale  and  Clanranald. 

4.  Nwik  Uisi* — This  island  is  situated  three  miles  north  frotn 
Benbecula,  with  some  smaller  isles  between  them.  It  is  16 
Bules  long  from  east  to  west,  and  14*  miles,  at  its  greatest  breadth^ 
ftom  south  to  north  ;  ^Bnd  with  its  multitude  of  islets  it  compre- 
bnds  altogether  an  area  of  118  square  miles,  including  severd 
Mi-watcr  lakes.  The  general  aspect  is  cheerless  and  gloomy. 
A  dark  heathy  surface,  swelling  into  hills  of  no  great  altitude, 
composes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  island.     The  cultivated 

Et  is  chiefly  limited  to  a  small  strip  of  about  one  m'ile  and  a 
f  broad,  along  the  west  and  the  north  coast,  which  is  indeed 
•  pleasant  tract,  yielding  in  favourable  seasons  luxuriant  crops  of 
baur,  and  very  rich  pastures  of  red  and  white  clover.  The  east 
coast,  like  to  almost  the  whole  of  the  Long  Island,  is  one  entire 
en^lgy  precipice,  except  where  it  is  broken  through  by  the  pas- 
figes  into  the  numerous  bays  and  capacious  harbours.  On  the 
veit  coast,  there  is  no  shelter  for  a  vessel  of  almost  any  bur- 
den, eVen  to  a  small  boat,  as  the  surge,  in  its  course  over  a  rouU 
titade  of  sunk  rocks  and  breakers,  frequently  rolls  in  with  a  force 
that  no  vessel  could  withstand,  exhibiting  an  impetuosity  and 
violence  altogether  inexpressible,  particularly  during  a  westerly 
wind,  which  commonly  prevails  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The 
crops  cultivated  are,  bear,  oats,  potatoes,  and  some  rye.  The 
be  stock  consists  of  about  2000  cattle,  1600  horses,  and  5000 
ibeep,  besides  goats.  Kelp  is  made  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
ISOO  tons  yearly,  and  gives  much  emplo3rment  to  the  people,  who 
amount  in  number  to  4012; — a  sober,  industrious,  sagacious  and 
acute  race,  and  who  are  nearly  all  of  the  Established  Church, 
iord  Macdonald  is  proprietor  of  the  whole  island ;  and  about  a 
fifth  part  of  it  may  be  stated  as  productive  land. 

5.  Harris* — This  great  territory  lies  to  the  north  of  North  Uist, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles ;  but  the  intermediate  space  is  so 
tbicldy  sprinkled  mth  smaller  islets,  as  to  make  .all  seem  the  same 
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iblanil.  It  is  ilivided  in  the  middle  from  south  to  north  by  n  mr- 
f  raw  UtbFQuf),  £0  low  as  to  be  covered  at  stream  tideii.  Tbat  pur- 
s'tion  of  Harris  to  the  eoulh  is  abaiit  12  miles  long  from  south  to 
k_  north,  and  seven  broad  in  some  places.  The  northern  part  is  a- 
PitoKJt  eight  miles  broad  fi'oni  south  to  onrlli,  and  1 8  miles  lon^  in 
m  .fOme  parts  from  east  to  west.  The  whole,  inclndiii);  a  multi- 
K  '^de  of  ailjiicent  islets,  extends  to  l£ll  square  miles  of  surface, 
|./Ddudiiig  15  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes. 
^,,  Thegeneral  aspect  is  tnoiintainous  and  rocky,  excepting  the  n-est 
H^ast,  Khicli  far  the  most  port  is  Hat,  and  also  verdant  even  to  tlie 
FjJRps  of  the  adjacent  hills  in  the  interior.  But  the  east  coast  U 
Fidnctreiuely  wild  and  rugged,  aj>pearing  almost  an  entire  congeries 
V  p[  bare  locks,  the  whole  mu(;h  indented  with  bays,  harUoura,  and 
I  (Srceks.  It  is  near  tlie  shore  only  tliat  the  country  is  inhabited 
I  .wid  in  cultivation;  the  inland  parts  are  entire  wastes,  without  b 
I  liemlilance  of  human  industry  or  habitation.  The  cultivation  of 
I  ^e  Eoil  is  attended  with  the  utmost  labour,  (here  beijng  perhaps 

Ct  20  acres  in  the  whole  country  capable  of  tillage  by  a  plough ; 
t  it  is  cultivated  by  tiie  crooked  spade,  an  implement  in  univer- 
1-j^  use  over  all  the  Western  Islands.  Even  tJie  sea-weed  tiiat 
I  .tbe  people  use  bere  for  manure  must  be  carried  on  thtir  bocks 
I  fo  the  difierent  patches  of  Hrable  bnd,  which  lie  frequently  in 
I  ituch  inaccessible  and  detached  places,  that  even  their  hardy  and 
ft-  sure-footed  small  horees  ci>uld  not  go  to  then).  And  yet,  with 
i  |bU  this  hard  liibour,  the  whole  combined  crop  of  oatc,  bear  and 
I  ^tatoes,  will  frequently  not  exceed  2000  bolls  in  a  year,  after 
I  reserving  ilie  seed  (  and  in  some  years  it  is  stili  lesi.  The  num- 
I  Jierof  cattle  is  estimated  at  2!60i  of  sheep,  at  ]  1,000  (  of  goats, 
I  S50  ;  and  of  horaes,  1000 ;  all  of  the  nicst  diminutive  breed  of 
I  ^^ir  kind.  There  aie  still  abnut  bOO  deer,  reckoned  to  be  very 
It  ^iuschievous  neighbours  to  the  corn  fields.  On  some  of  the  in- 
f  Jb»hiied  isbnds  rabbit?  have  lately  been  introduced.  Kfip  is  the 
kiBtaple  commodity  of  tlie  inb.-ibitants  of  Harris.  About  450  tons 
F'^ire  made  yearly,  which  bring  rr.ore  wealth  into  the  country,  and 
I  ^ve  moie  employment  to  the  iieople,  than  all  the  oUier  sources 
I'lBf  emolument  put  together.  Ol  the  feathered  tribe,  Harris  pos- 
I  .jnses  £t«at  abtindai^cc)  bolh  tan'.e  and  wild.  The  surrounding 
I  fOcean  is  full  (if  fish  cf  all  tinds,  while  the  lakes  are  stoted  with 
f  .front,  and  the  brooks  with  ialnion.  Theie  is  neither  limestone, 
I  garble,  nor  freestone ;  the  only  sione  in  the  island  seeming  to 
[  .be  wbinstone  and  gtanite:  and  alihotigb  parr  cf  the  country  U 
I  .known  by  the  natiie  of  T/ie  rarest,  yet  growing  limber  b  no 
I  ^nger  to  be  seen.  The  pi  pulutinn,  notwitli standing  all  these 
I  privations,  has  of  late  inc:<;ased  greatly;  and  in  IS09  amounts 
I  ftd  to  3i''20.  There  is  supposed  to  be  about  seven  and  a  half 
^arts,  in  100,  productive  Ijnd.  Till  nf  laie,  this  country  had  for 
figei  been  in  tlie  prsses^ion  cf  the  family  of  Macleod.    It  is  nov 
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the  property  of  a  Low^country  gentleman,  Mr  Hume  of  Harrif. 

Lewis — ^is  the  principal  island  that  belongs  to  the  shire  of 
Ron.  It  is  42  miles  long  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  from  24 
inks  to  four  in  breadth  ;  and  extends  in  all  to  537  sqaare 
luies  of  land,  and  about  20  square  miles  of  fresh-water  hikes. 
Tlie  general  aspect  is  not  remarkably  mountainous ;  but  nearly 
anmnd  it  there  is  $,  bold  and  rocky  shore,  along  which,  with 
iotervali  of  broken  and  waste  ground,  is  the  only  land  yet 
caltirated,  «nd  which  amounts  to  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  island.  The  interior  of  the  country,  for  the  most 
put,  it  a  wet  morassy  swamp.  The  climate  is  humid^  but  doet 
act  appear  to  be  unhealthy,  as  the  people  enjoy  as  good  health, 
and  Ivre  as  long,  as  itf  any  other  part  of  Scodand.  The  winter 
is  lainy,  the  spiing  cold  and  backward ;  but  the  summer  is  won« 
derfolly  warm,  insomuch  that  the  bear,  which  is  often  sown  to- 
ward the  end  of  June,  is  ready  to  be  cut  dc*/n  in  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  rainy  season  again  commences.  Agricul- 
tan^'  of  course,  is  pursued  here  under  very  unfi&vourable  circum* 
stances ;  oats,  bear,  a  little  flax  and  hemp,  and  of  late  potatoes, 
(to  wbidi  the  people  at  first  had  great  aversion),  are  almost  the 
only  crops  cultivated.  The  live  stock,  about  1 5  years  ago,  ap- 
peared to  be  about  10,520  cattle,  besides  2300  calves ;  2636 
hones ;  15,012  sheep,  and  some  goats.  The  fisheries  are  very 
extensive,  and  most  commodiously  situated  in  the  numerous 
nd  deeply  penetrating  bays.  The  fish  are  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  but  the  inhabitants,  distracted  by  tibeir  attention  to  the 
precaiious  ctiltivation  of  the  land,  and  to  the  yearly  prepara* 
tkm  of  fuel  from  their  mosses,  have  it  hardly  in  their  power 
to  prosecute  them  to  great  extent.  They  do  not  seem,  however, 
to  be  inactive,  when  they  have  time  to  attend  to  this  branch  of 
industry.  Besides  what  b  required  for  their  own  use,  they  are 
voDt  to  export  yearly  about  5765  barrels  of  cured  herrings ;  116 
tons  of  dried  ling ;  506  barreb  of  train  oil,  besides  manufactur- 
ing about  220  tons  of  kelp.  They  export  likewise  about  2000 
cattle  yearly.  On  the  other  hand,  they  need  every  season  to 
import  some  meal. 

llhere  are  myriads  of  all  kinds  of  water-fowl  in  the  many  fresh* 
water  lakes;  and  as  to  game,  there  are  grouse,  plovers,  snipes^ 
and  wild  pigeons,  in  great  plenty  ;  but  neither  partridges,  rooks, 
magpies,  nor  red-breasts,  have  as  yet  been  seen  in  ^e  island ; 
nor  die  fox,  the  badger,  the  mole,  the  weazel,  the  frog ;  but  there 
are  otters  and  polecats  to  be  found ;  and  lately  hares  were  brought 
to  it,  which  are  muldplying  greatly.  The  whole  belongs  to  Ska- 
FORTii,  one  of  the  kindest  landlords  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  who  neglects  nothing  that  can  tend  to  the  encouragement 
and  prosperity  of  his  people.  He  resides  occasionally  in  this 
<inarter  of  his  extensive  domains,  at  Seaforth  Lodge,  an  elegant 
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little  manston  on  ihe  east  coast,  near  Scomawaj,  which  is  a  town 
jbing  fast  into  impiirtance,  widi  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
I  ifcai  now  itmounts  to  '2305,  having  trebled  its  nurabers  ia  the 
[  ADBrse  of  the  last  Hl'teen  years. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lewis,  amoantia^  to  10,523,  are  a  quiet 
■ce  ;  but,  when  trained,  make  excellent  soldiers.      They  are 
early   all  of  tlie  Established  Cliurch.     In  addition  io  the  (out 
arochial  schools,  the  Society  for  propagating  Chriuiao  Know- 
Sedge  has  established  a  fifth  in  the  district  of  Ness,  the  roost  iwrth. 
M-ly  and  ihe  naost  populous  in  the  island,  and  where  there  is  also 
rte  greatest  extent  of  conterminous  arable  land.     The  husbandry 
trf  Jiis  island  is  censured  as  being  very  detective  ;  but  when  one 
Scfiects  on  the  circumstances  witii  regard  to  soil  and  climate,  and 
keeps  in  view  the  remote  stcuatton  of  the  country,  there  k  more 
I   reason  to  be  surprised  liiat  there  is  any  cultivation  at  all,  than  that 
It  should  be  incomvt.     Even  the  salt-duty  regulations  interfere 
I   ^th  the  industry  of  these  poor  people,  who  are  thus  obstructed 
I   in  theonlyproductive  occupation  that  the  nature  of  their  cottnti^ 
I   admits  of,  that  of  the  fishery. 

Brides  Lewis,  the  following  isles  belong  to  Ross-shire. 
St  Kilda,  or  Ilirta. — "  This  remote  island,"  in  the  language 
I  *f  Mr  Macdonald,  "  lies  4H  miles  west  by  north  of  North  Uist, 
I  and  about  HO  miles  from  the  Mainland  of  Scotland.  It  is  three 
es  long,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  broad  ;  and,  together  with 
ks  adjacent  islets,  comprehends  nearly  3000  acres  Scots,  (or 
I  ^>out  six  square  miles).  The  soil  is  mossy,  but  abundantly  fer- 
^e:  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  thrive  tolerably  well,  especially 
I  the  first  and  last  mentioned.  It  contains  only  four  species  of 
E'l^adrupeds,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  dogs.  It  belongs  to  Co- 
F  lonelMacleod.  The  number  of  people  is  10:1.  "  The  inhabitants 
I'lhaving  little  intercourse  with  strangers,  retain  still  their  primitive 
nners,  and  are  an  honest  and  industrious  set  of  people,  re- 
I  nnrkable  for  their  dexterity  b  climbing  for  the  eggs,  ^ikd  the 
ing,  of  ilie  vast  quantity  of  sea-fowl  which  haunt  the  high 
I  land  precipitous  rocks  with  which  their  island  is  every  where  sur- 
[  Tounded.  The  gannet  or  solan  goose  is  the  principal  of  these 
[.  Vrds,  though  it  does  not  breed  in  St  Ivilda;  and  feathers  are 
]  'flietr  chief  export. 

Rona—\i  situated  in  the  northern  ocean,  about  25  miles  nearly 

,  Jnc  north  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis.     It  is  about  a  mile  long  and 

,  balf  a  mile  broad,  and  has  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel 

.-'dedicated  to  St  Rnnan.     It  is  tented  at  M.  by  a  tenant  in  Ness 

'«f  Lewis,  who  every  year  sends  a  large  open  boat,  and  (etches 

its  annual  produce,  being  some  corn,  butter,  cheese,  a  few  sheep, 

■nd  sometimes  a  cow,  as  also  some  fowls  and  feathers.     Ic  was 

formerly  inhabited  by  five  families,  but  it  is  now  the  solitary 

dwelling  of  one  family,  whose  lonely  situation,  it  is  believed. 
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is  onezampled  in  Earope,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  About 
six  miles  east  from  this  is  the  barren  rock  of  Sulisker  or  Bora, 
It  is  a  great  haunt  of  wild-fowl^  which  induces  the  adventurous 
people  connected  with  Rona  to  go  annually  to  it,  and  at  the  risk 
i£  dieir  lives  to  climb  up  its  tugged  sides,  and  they  generallj 
micceed  in  bringing  off  a  considerable  booty  in  fowls  and  fea^ 
ther& 

Flannen  Islands^  or  the  Seven  Hunters— are  situated  about  15 
miles  west  from  the  Gallan-head,  the  most  westerly  point  of 
Lewis.  They  are  of  considerable  extent,  but  not  inhabitedp  and 
are  used  only  for  feeding  sheep^  which  thrive  well,  and  commonly 
have  two  lambs  in  the  season.  They  ane  visited  only  once  a-year 
by  the  people  of  Lewis*  to  shear  the  sheep,  to  bring  home  wiiat 
Aey  have  occasion  for,  and  to  kill  sea-fowl,  which  abound  greatr 
If;  and  in  particular  to  collect  the  feathers  of  the  eider  duck*  so 
valaable  an  article  in  commerce ;  so  that  this  annual  excurstoil 
ii  atended  not  cmly  with  much  amusement,  but  with  consider- 
able profit. . 

These  are  the  prindpal  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  To  have  eii«- 
tered  into  a  description  of  the  whole,  would  have  swelled  this 
part  of  the  work  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 

It  may  be  proper  however,  to  add,  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  these 
blinds,  and  of  the  adjoining  districts  on  what  may  be  called  the 
more  continentjal  part  of  Scotland,  are  still  distinguished  by  thd 
ose  of  the  Erse  language,  and  by  an  attachment  to  the  dress,  the 
music,  and  the  customs  of  dieir  Celtic  ancestors  ;  the  memory  of 
wbose  gallant  achievements  they  continue  to  preserve,  and  to 
rival,  in  their  more  recent  exertions.  * 

*  One  of  the  best  means  of  introducing  the  English  language  into  the  High- 
land districts  is,  the  establishment  of  Gaelic  scliouls,  pubUshing  a  Gaelic  Dic- 
tionary, and  other  works  in  the  Celtic  tongue.  The  advantages  of  this  system 
is  Tery  id>ly  explained  by  the  late  Reverend  Dr  John  Kelly,  in  an  address  pre- 
Ixed  to  fais  Triglot  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  language,  as  spoken  in  Man,  Scot- 
hod,  and  Ireland;  Ah  edition  of  \i-hich,  printed  in  1805,  was  destroyed  by  fiiv; 
but  fortunately  some  couies  of  the  prospectus,  and  t}ie  entire  manuscript,  (which 
it  b  to  be  hoped  Hill  still  be  publi^cd),  have  been  preserved.  It  appears  from 
dot  address,  that  those  excellent  bishops  of  Man,  Wilson  and  Ilildesley,  were 
coovincfSd,  that  the  publication  of  Gaelic  books,  was  the  most  effectual  means  of 
removing  ignorance,  communicating  trutli,  and  introducing  even  a  knowledge, 
of  tiie  Engiiiifa ;  and  Dr  Kelly  contends,  tliat  by  adopting  the  same  plan  in  Ire- 
land, tlie  happiest  conaequcnce  would  follow ;  for  the  Irish,  by  acquiring  even 
■  portion  of  English,  would  be  enabled,  by  reading  and  conversation,  to  dimi- 
mih,  if  not  altogether  to  get  the  better  of  that  deplorable  ignorance  and  bigotry^ 
under  which  the  lower  classes  of  titc  Irish  have  so  long  laboured. 

The  propriety  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Gaelic  language,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  is  so  ably  inculcated  by  tlie  celebrated  Dr  Sa- 
muel Jolinson,  in  the  subjoined  letter,  tliat  it  was  thou^t  highly  expedient  to 
ynaerve  it  in  this  place. 

**  To  Mr  W1LI.1AM  Drdmmond. 

"  Sib,— -I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could  be,  in  an  assembly  convened 
"  fur  ilie  i>ropngation  of  ChrisU;m  Knowledge,  a  question ,  whetlier  any  nation 
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BRANCH  lit. 

Thb  Northern  Isles.1 — ^Those  islands,  wltich  compose  t&« 
Ninth  District^  come  now  to  be  considered.  They  are  divi^ibl6 
into  twoxlasses,  viz.  the  Orkney  Islands;  next>  those  of  Zet- 
land. 

*^  uninstrticted  in  reUgion  should  receive  instruction ;  or  wlictfacr  that  instnic- 
*'  tion  should  be  imparted  to  them  by  a  transUitioh  of  the  Holy  Books  into  their 
*'  own  language.  If  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  neoeaaary  to  ha|iiiinew, 
*^  And  knowledge  of  his  will  be  nceesBaryto  obedience,  1  know  not  how  he  that 
^  withholds  tJtis  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  lore  his  nwg^bour  u 
**  himselC  He  that  voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance  is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
*<  which  ignorance  produces ;  as  to  &im  that  should  eziingoish  ihe  t^Mn  of  it 
«*  Light-house,  might  justly  be  imputed  the  calamities- of  shipwrecks.  Christ* 
**  ianity  is  the  highest  perfection  of  hinnanity ;  but  As  no  man  ia  good  hot  ai  he 
**  wishes  the  gocul  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good  in  the  highest  ^(W^s  who 
*'  wishes  not  to  others  the  largest  measures  of  the  greatest  good,  lo  omtt  lor 
'<  a  year,  or  for  a  day,  the  most  efficacious  method  of  advandhg  Cluriatianity, 
**  in  compliance  with  any  purposes  that  terminate  on  this  side  of  the  gmw,  n 
*'  a  crime,  of  which  I  know  not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an  example,  eicept 
**  in  the  practice  of  the  planters  of  America,  a'  race  of  mortals,  wham,  I  siip-> 
*^  pose,  no  other  man  wishes  to  resemble. 

*^  The  Papists  have,  indeed,  denied  to  the  Laity  the  use  df  thie  Bible ;  bn^ 
<*  this  prohibition,  in  few  places  now  vary  rigorously  enforced,  n  defended  by 
««  arguments  which  have  for  their  foundation  the  care  of  sotUa.  To  obscure^ 
'*  upon  motives  merely  political,  the  light  of  revdatipn,  is  a  pra^dce  reserved 
*'  for  the  reformed :  and  surely  the  blackest  midnight  of  Fopeiy  is  meridian 
*^  suli-shine  to  such  a  reformation.  I  am  not  very  willing  that  any  Eaiiguage 
**•  should  be  totally  extinguished.  The  similitude  and  derivation  of  YknlgaMgfei 
**  afibrd  the  most  indubitable  jHOof  of  the  traduction  of  nations,  and  the  gnie«« 
<*  logy  of  mankind.  They  add  often  physical  certainty  to  historical  evidence  ; 
**  and  often  supply  the  only  evidence  of  ancient  migrations^  and  of  the  revohi- 
^*  tions  of  ages  which  left  no  written  monuments  behind  thcin. 

*^  Every  nian*s  opinions,  at  least  his  desires,  are  a  Utile  influenced  by  his  fii>-. 
**  vourite  studies.  My  zeal  for  languages  may  seem,  perhaps,  rather  over-hcst- 
**  ed,  even  io  those  by  whom  I  desire  to  be  well  esteemed.  To  those  who  havo 
*'  nothing  in  their  thoughts  but  trade  or  policy,  present  power,  or  present  mo- 
**  ney,  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  my  opinions ;  but  with  men  of 
*'  letters,  I  would  not  unwillingly  compound,  by  wishing  tlie  continuance  of 
*'  every  language,  however  narrow  in  its  extent,  or  however  incommodious  for 
'*  common  purposes,  till  it  is  reposited  in  some  version  of  a  I;nown  book,  that 
*'  that  it  lAay  be  always  hereafter  examined,  and  compared  with  other  langua- 
**  ges ;  aind  then  permitting  its  disuse.  For  this  purpose  the  translation  of  the 
^^  Bible  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  same  method  will  not 
*'  prescr\'e  the  Highland  language  for  the  purposes  of  learning,  and  abolish  it 
"  from  daily  use.  Wh^n  the  Highlanders  reaid  the  Bible,  they  will  naturally 
'*  wish  to  have  its  ol)scurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history  collateral  or  iqv 
^  pendant.  Knowledge  always  desires  increase ;  it  is  like  fire,  which  must  be 
**  iirst  kindled  by  soin6  external  agent,  but  which  afterwards  propagates  itscUI 
*'  When  they  once  desire  to  learn,  they' will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  near- 
**  est  language  by  which  that  desire  can  be  gratified ;  and  one  would  tell  ano- 
*•  ther,  that  if  he  would  attain  knowletfgc  ho  must  learn  English. 

*'  This  Kpcailation  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  more  subtile,  tlian  tlie  grossness 
**  of  real  life  will  admit.     Let  it  however  be  remembered,  that  the  efficacy  of 

ignoraucc  has  been  long  tried.,  and  has  not  produced  the  cjnfwjuciice  cxpect- 
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1.  TziE  Orkney  Islands. 

*fhese  shall  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie  nearest  Co 
the  mainland  of  Scotland, 

1.  Stroma — is  an  island  a  mile  lon^,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  between  Caithness 
and  Orkney^  and  belongs  to  the  former.  It  is  extremely  fruitful 
in  com,  but  destitute  of  fuel.  The  inhabitants,  amoontlng  to  30 
families,  consisting  of  170  souls,  are  remarkable  for  industry,  so« 
biietf ,  and  simplicity  of  life.  The  sea,  particularly  in  the  winter 
months,  is  inconceivably  tempestuous  around  the  island,  more 
cipecially  when  it  beats  against  the  high  western  shore.  At  this 
time  the  spray  rises  so  thick  and  so  high,  as  to  run  down  in  rills 
to  the  opposite  side,  where  a  reservoir  is  made  to  retain  the  wa- 
ter, which,  iRdth  the  rain  that  falls  bcca^onally,  serves  to  turn 
Ae  com-mill  of  the  island. 

S.  South  Itonaldsa. — This  is  the  most  southerly  isle  of  any  note 
in  the  Orkneys.  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  north  by  east  c^ 
l)ancansbay-head,  in  Caithness.  It  is  about  eight  miles  long 
fitrni  south  to  north,  and  from  two  to  four  miles  broad,  extend- 
ing in  all  to  24  square  miles.  It  has  in  general  a  mountainous 
aspect,  but  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  arable  had,  of 
which  the  cultivation  is  still  in  a  very  rude  state.  The  popula- 
tion in  1795,  was  1615 ;  the  number  of  horses  674 ;  of  cattle 
455 ;  of  sheep  746 ;  and  of  swine  240.  These  last  roam  at 
large,  and  do  incredible  damage  to  the  com.  The  crops  are 
bear,  generally  good ;  oats,  wretched ;  and  potatoes,  excellent. 
The  naturalgrass  (and  there  is  hardly  any  other)  is  generally 
loxoriant.  There  is  a.  great  lobster  fishery  on  the  coast,  and 
abundance  of  ling,  turbot,  haddocks,  &c.  all  much  neglected. 
About  125  tons  of  kelp  are  manufactured  yearly. 

3.  Flota, — This  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  preceding  ;  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
in  some  parts  one  and  a  quarter  broad.  It  has  a  church,  and  it 
makes  part  of  the  parish  of  Walls  and  Flota.  It  seems  to  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  fertility. 

4.  Hoy- — This  island  is  nearly  as  far  to  the  southward  as  South 
Ronaldsa,  and  is  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  westward  of 


**  ed.  .  JjCt  knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn ;  and  let  the  patroim  of  privatian 
**  stand  awhile  aside,  and  admit  the  opewtions  of  positive  principles. 

**  You  will  be  pleased.  Sir,  to  assure  the  man  who  is  employed  in  tlie  new 
**  translation,  that  he  has  my  wishes  for  his  success ;  and  if  here,  or  at  Oxford^ 
**  I  can  be  of  any  use,  that  I  shall  think  it  more  than  honour  to  promote  his 
**  undertaking. 

**  1  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to  write. 

"  I  am,  Sur,  &c. 

*^  JobnaonVcourt,  Fleet-street,  *<  Sjlx.  JoHnsoir;  ** 

Augiikt  15,  ITO'G. 
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it)  and  aboQt  six  miles  nortli  from  the  Dunnet-Iiead  !n  Caiclines! 
It  is  about  15  raites  long  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W. 
'a half  at  its  greatts I  breadth  in  across  direct!' 

EB6  square  miles.     The  peninsula  of  Walls 
ins  some  tolerably  fertile  land  j  but  the  greater  part  of  the  isl- 
'  And  is  a  mountainous  and  barren  country,  not  naturally  fertile, 
[    ^d  but  litlk  cultivated.     The  only  crops  are  bbct  oats  and 
'    ^ar,  and  of  late  potatoes.    Neither  does  the  fishery  nor  kelp-mak- 
.   jng  add  much  to  the  emolument  of  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
Siboiit  lOOO.    Three  fourths  of  these  are  in  the  territory  of  Walls. 
5.  Grnanat.— This  Orkney  island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
^ng,  and  in  some  parts  abuut  a  mile  broad.     It  is  situated  in  the 
iniddle  of  die  snund  between  tlie  Mainland  and  the  isle  of  Hoy, 
'wiiliin  a  mile  of  Stromness.     It  has  some  pretty  fertile  land,  but 
'    (has  neither  church,  school,  nor  fuel.     The  number  of  people  is 
,160,  and  the  rent  150/.      It  belongs  to  Honyman  of  Graemsa, 
.iord  Armadale. 

G.  airrrt.— This  lies  between  South  Ronaldsa,  and  the  Main- 

'    land  (if  Orkney,   within   a   short   distance  of  either.     It  is  four 

iniles  lon^,  and  from  two  miles  to  less  than  one  mile  broad.     In 

I  "general  it  has  fine  natural  pasture,  and  from  cultivation  bears 

f  'excellent  crops  of  potatocSj  turnip,  peas,  onions,  carrots,  and  cab- 

feages,  but  is  said  to  be  not  much  adapted  to  the  growth  of  white 

I    «rops.     tt  belongs  wholly  to  Lord  Dundas,  and  is  inhabited  by 

818  people, 

7.  CopinsJia. — a  small  island  lying  about  two  miles  to  iheeatt- 
\  "Vard  of^the  Mainland  of  Oikney,  only  remarkable  now  for  tlie 
ratlins  of  considerable  buildings  on  an  adjaceat  holm,  and  for  the 

pttmber  of  tea-fowl  that  frequent  its  cliffs. 

8.  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland  of  Orkney,  is  situated  nearly  in 
fte  heart  of  tiie  whole  cluster  of  islunds.  It  is  about  28  miles  long 
Com  east  to  west,  and  1 4  miles,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  from  south 
lo  north.  In  some  places,  however,  it  docs  not  exceed  two  miles 
m  breadth,  (and  in  one  place  not  more  than  half  a  mile],  anil  it 
n  so  very  much  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  as  to  have  140 
Rliles  of  coast.  The  whole  extent  may  be  about  212  square 
faiUes.  '  Although  not  a  mountainous  country,  it  is  far  from  be- 
Big  level,  as  it  abounds  in  hills,  and  has  also  a  great  proportion 

f  heath  and  Ewampy  land,  besides  several  fresh-water  lakes,  . 
t  'tome  of  them  of  considerable  extent.  The  lands  in  cuTllvatioii 
I  jtill  not  exceed  H,000  Englisli  acres,  which  is  an  acre  to  each 
I  ,cf  the  inhabitants.  The  only  crops  cultivated  to  any  extent  are 
y  fcar,  and  black  oats,  and  of  late  potatoes.  Tliere  are  indeed 
1  Some  trials  made  of  wheat,  wjiicli  is  found  to  succeed  tolerably 
\  well,  but  hitherto  very  little  has  been  sown.  Turnip  and  ariifi- 
Cial  grasses  have  also  been  introduced,  and  thrive  so  well,  tlmt  it 
Is  probable  the  cuUivaliou  of  these  wilt  in  a  Uioit  time  be  more 
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txtenuve*  as  tliey  are  certainly  much  wanted  Hpr  the  winter  sup-, 
port  of  the  live  stocl^  which,  although  a  smaH  breed,  is  pretty 
Bomerous*  The  horses  are  suppos^  to  amount  to  nearly  4000, 
the  cattle  to  7^»^  and  the  sheep  to  shout  10,000 ;  the  two  last 
species  of  stock  might  weD  be  doubled^  both  in  number  and  size^ 
oV  an  adequate  cultivation  of  those  green  crops,,  which  are  best 
•d^t^  to  the  soil  and  climate.  .  Swine  abound  to  a  nuisance. 
There  are  about  S200  of  them  that  rosjrn  ait  large,  and  do  incredi- 
]de  mischief  to  the  crop.  The  whole  island  is  dnrided  into  seven 
Buniiterial  charges.  Tnere  are  two  towns  of  considerable  size, 
Kirkwall  and  Strompess,  in  the  same  latitude,  about  15  miles 
distant  from  each  other ;  and  both  have  the  advantage  of  ex- 
cellent nati\ral  harbours.  The  agriculture .  of  this  large  por- 
tion of  tlie  Orkneys  is  still  in  a  very  rude  state.  Hut  the  kelp 
manufactory  is  proseciiteil  with  energy,  and  the  fishery  with  sue- 


9.  lAtgiinsha^ — ^This  island  lies  north  from  the  Mainland  of 
Orkney,  about  three  miles  from  Kirkwall.  It  is  five  miles  and  ai 
half  long,  sind  in  some  places  three  miiles  and  a  half  broad,  con- 
tsioing  in  all  about  ten  square  nailes  of  surface.  All  around  the 
dioret  which  from  the  many  indentations  of  the  sea  is  very  ex- 
tensive, the  land  is  pretty  level  to  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
and  beiuv  rich  crops  of  grass  and  com.  Towards  the  interior, 
the  land  rises  high;  and,  never  having  been  under  culture,  is  in  its 
present  state  omy  fit  for  the  pasture  of  sheep.  Of  this  useful  a- 
nimal  there  were  formerly  about  3000  kept  on  the  island,  and 
thence  it  is  thought  to  have  derived  the  name ;  but  from  ex<^ 
tremely  harsh  treatment,  they  are  now  reduced  to  half  that 
number.  The  cattle  amount  to  800 ;  the  horses  to  ^^,  andi 
the  swine  to  a  number  unknown.  The  agriculture  of  this  he- 
^eded  spot  is  very  defective;  yet  so  fertile  is  the  soil,  that 
icarcity  is  almost  never  known,  corn  being  had  in  general  on 
remarkably  low  terms.  l*he  number  of  people  is  730.  The 
msking  ox  kelp,  and  fishing,  sire  their  cJiief  employments.  The 
number  of  boats  is  80 ;  and  the  rent  of  the  whole  of  ihis  fine 
idsnd  is  6002.  ^  . 

id.  Jf^eir  or  WirCi^-u,  small  island  lying  off  the  S.  E.  coast  of 
Uovaa,  -and  north  firom  the  Mainland  of  Orkney.  It  contains 
several  hundred  acres  of  low  land,  of  great  natural  fertility,  al- 
though but  poorly  cultivated.  The  fishing  and  kelp-making  are 
the  great  object^  with  the  natives,  who  have  eight  boats,  which 
of  late  have  not  been  successful. 

11.  ^iiAa/W.— This  is  another  low  fertile  small  island,  situated 
between  Bowsa  and  the  Mainland,  and  like  to  the  preceding  is 
poorly  cultivated.  It  has  2£  inhabitants,  who  keep  two  boats  for 
the  fiJiing,  their  chief  employment. 

12.  Rctcsa. — This  \<\c  lie?  about  one  tnile  and  a  half  off  the 

II 
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Tiorth  coast,  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkneyl 
It  is  nearly  a  square  of  about  four  miles  on  a  side.  It  is  a'  plea* 
[fiant  healthy  island,  of  a  hilly  aspect,  inhabited  by  772  people* 
who  cultivate  their  small  strip  of  arable  land  along  the  shore  with 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  attention.  Theiir  great  care  ia  the 
extension  of  the  fishing  and  kclp-manufa(iture ;  and  these  two 
employments  seem  in  all  cases  to  occasion  bad  farming.  This 
island  abounds  in  moor  game. 

13.  Eaglisha. — This  is  a  pleasant  low-lying  island,  situated  a- 
bout  a  mile  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  isle  of  Rowsa;  It  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad.  It 
has  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Magnus,  the  tutelar  saiiit  of  Ork« 
hey,  with  a  stately  pyramidal  steeple.'  The  soil  is  good,  but 
the  cultivation  is  bad  ;  the  genius  of  the  people  leading  th^m  to 
prefer  kelp-making  and.  fishing,  to  agriculture^  although  thdr  suc- 
cess in  the  fisheries  has  not,  of  late,  been  very  flattering.  Thii 
number  of  people  is  '210,  and  they  have  12  boats. 

14/  Sfrofisa. — This  island  is  situated  about  five  miletf  north  frofrt 
{he  cast  extremity  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkney.  It  extendi  about 
$even  miles  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  has  some. branches  that 
stretch  out  six  miles  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  but  is  so  indented  on 
tiW  sid^s  by  bays  and  harbours,  as  hardly  in  any  part  to'be  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The  soil  is  reckoned  to  be  of 
a  poor  quality ;  but  the  great  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  is  upon  the  kelp  manufacture,  which  produces  300 
tons  yearly,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  wealth.  The  cropd 
cultivated  arc  bear  and  oats  in  continued  rotation,  except  sb  fai^ 
as  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  introduced  ;  and  artificial 
grasses  are  found  to  thrive.  The  population  is  stated  at  887 ;  the 
horses  at  500 ;  Cattle  at  900 ;  sheep  at  3000  ;  swine  at  300 ;  and 
geese  at  700 ;  betides  a  multitude  of  lesser  poultry.  There  are 
also  27  oX'Chrts,  and  55  boats;  the  number  of  ploughs  not  men- 
tioned. Tlierc  are  some  chalybeate  springs  in  this*  island,  and 
an  appearance  of  lead  ore. 

151  l^da, — This  island  is  situated  about  six  miles  north  from 
fhe  middle  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkney,  but  having  the  isle  of 
Sliapinsha  between  them.  It  is  about  eight  miles  long'frotn  south 
to  north,  and  in  some  places  nearly  four  miles  broad.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  well  adapted  for  past'ore, 
and  having  a  considerable  proportion  of  arable  land,  chielty  in 
jnnall  plots,  delved  with  the  spade,  along  its  very  extensive 
shores.  It  has  several  dependent  holms,  well  adapted  for  pas- 
turage. Kelp-making  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  amount  to  601.  Tlio  number  of  horses  is  120;  of 
<Jattle  300;  of  sheep  2000;  of  swine  100;  and  of  geese  1901 
The  ox-carts  are  five  in  number,  and  the  boats  34? ;  from"  which 
last-mentioned  article,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  fishery  i<r 
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eoDsidferablei  The  people  are  kind,  obliging  and  hospitaUe»  not 
fflerdy  to  each-  other,  but  to  strangers,  more  especially  on  such 
occasions  aa  a  wedding-  or  a  christening. 

16*  Westra^^^Thusjahaid  lies  about  two  miles  west  from  Eda^ 
and  is  about  eleven  miles  long  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  in  some' 
places  about  seren'  niles  broad  in  a  cross  direction.  The  soil, 
iHiere  capable  of  caltivation,  is  of  various  kinds,  loam^  clay,  and; 
land,  but  the  cultivation  is  very  imperiect ;  the  crops  are  bear^ 
grey  oats,  abd,  lately,  potatoes.  Kelp^making  is  tlie  great  busi- 
naaa  of  the  people;  280  tons  are  made  yearly;  rent  485/.  There: 
are  144  ploughs  used^  and  45  ox-carts.  It  makes  a  parish  con- 
joined with  tibe  small  island  Papa  Westra^  The.  stock  in  both'  ia 
925  horses;  1074  cattle ;  184S  sheep,  and  417  swine;  ahd  ther^^ 
ore  82  boats.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  fuel.  On  the  whole, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  desirable  country,  for  the  people  in 
general  live  imder  many  privations.  They  amount  in  both  islands 
to  1629; 

17.  Papa  Westroy  or  Little  Westra, — ^lies  about  a  mile  off  the 
north  coast  of  the  greater  Westra.  It  is  about  five  miles  long: 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  a  mile  broad.  It  is  reckoned  a 
tery  fertile  island,  containing  the  finest  pasture  and  the  best  corn 
land  in  all  Orkney.  There  are  24  ploughs  on  it,  and  five  ox-carts. 
The  land  rent  is  118/L,  and  70  tons  of  kelp  are  made  yearly^ 

18.  Sanda, — This  flat  sandy  islancl  is  about  12  miles  long  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.  and  in  some  parts  two  miles  broad  in  a  cross  di« 
teetion,  extending  in  all  to  19  square  miles  by  measurement,  or 
1^,160  English  acres,  of  which  17^5,  laboured  by  115  ploughs* 
tre  in  constant  tillage,  and  have  been  in  bear  and  oats  alternate* 
h^  time  out  of  mind,  and  still  produce  good  crops.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  planted  of  late,  which,  so  far,^ 
make  an  improvement  in  the  rotation.  In  the  kail-yards  there 
are  various  kinds  of  vegetables  produced ;  so  that  the  inhabit- 
tnts,  1772  in  number,  have  not  only  plenty  of  com  and  vege- 
tables to  live  on,  but  in  general  export  a  considerable  quanti* 
ty  of  ^ain  yearly,  stated  at  from.  40<)  to  800  bolls  of  bear,  and 
from  ^90  to  500  bolls  of  meah  There  is  commonly  made  from 
v600  to  600  tons  of  kelp  annually ;  and  it  is  niamlfactured  in 
nich  a  careful  manner^  as  to  bring  the  hip^hest  prices  in  the  mar* 
ket.  The  land  rent  is  stated  to  be  725/.,  and  the  proprietor's! 
ptt>fi€  on  the  kelp  1275^,  making,  on  a  moderate  conversion, 
2000^  yearly.  The  live  stock  of  Sanda  consists  of  856  horses  ; 
1314  cattle;  4211  sheep ;  and  135  swine,  all  of  the  usual  dimi- 
nutive but  active  breed.  The  whole  is  divided  into  three  parishes 
Onder  the  charge  of  two  clergymen.  This  island  is  remarkable 
for  shipwrecks,  owing  to  its  low  situation,  which  prevents  it  from 
being  seen  at  even  a  short  distance.  In  the  course  of  50  years,- 
there  have  been  ships  wrecked,  with  cargoes,  to  tlie  value  of  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  sterling.    The  people,  however^  are  r^ 
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markable  for  their  kindncsE  and  attention  to  tlie  unrortunate  ia(-' 
fereia.  There  was  some  years  ago  erected  a  light-house  on  ibe 
island  of  N.  Ron-aldsa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanda,  which,  it  ti  to 
he  hoped,  may  be  ihe  means  of  prevenling  these  calamities  from 
so  frequently  occurring. 

19.  North  Ronaiiha, — This  ia  the  most  nortlterly  of  the  Ork- 
tmy  inlands.  It  is  situated  about  two  ini^  to  th«  northward  of 
tiie  east  point  of  the  isle  of  Sanda',  and  about  30  milca  N.  E> 
trom  Kirkwall,  It  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  lonp;,  fpom 
tiouth  to  north,  and  nearly  one  mile  and  a  ball'  broad,  and  com- 
preh«mls  a  Kurface  of  about  six  square  rentes.  Of  this  about  432- 
English  acres  are  arable  and  in  constant  tillage,  cropped  two- 
years  with  bear,  and  one  year  with  oats  alternately.  I'lie  rest 
of  theisland,  in  general  a  low,  flat  eoantry,  is  in  posture,  ontl 
lias  an  mreonirtton  degree  of  fertility.  Besides  nutintaining  it> 
own  population,  amounting  to  420,  there  is  generally  an  expor- 
tation of  grain.  Kelp  is  made  here  also  in  a  very  correct  man- 
ner, so  as  to  fetch  at  market,  like  to  the  kelp  of  Sanda,  the  best 
price  of  any  in  Scotland^  The  qwinlity  made  annaally  is  about 
100  ton^.-  The  rent  including  profit  from  kelp,  was  about  5001. 
when  kelp  was  selling  at  8/.  a  ton  ;  but  wheo  it  ruse  to  IG/.  and 
20/.,  it  would  be  projiortionalljr  augmented,  as  the  expense  of  ma- 
nufacturing it  is  generally  tlve  same.  The  live  stock  of  tlus  small 
island  is  also  consideFablc,  namely,  249  horses;  256  cattle;  and 
1900  sheep.- 

'20.  Saiiiia,  or  Swanna,-—^  barren  ami  shelterless  island,  Ij'in^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  off  the  S.  W.  coast  of  K. 
Uonaldsa.  It  is  inhabited  by  21  people,  whose  only  inducement 
fur  remaining  m  such  a  sterile  and  exposed  situation  is  tl;e  higlk 
fare  they  obtain  for  pilotage.  Yet  this  terrific  rock,  that  has  such 
B  dreadful  appearance  in  a  storm,  is  attendtd  with  this  angular 
and  foTtonaie  eircmnatanee,  that  a  strong  reverberating  current 
turns  aside  vessels  chat  seem  to  be  rushing  upon  it,  and  con- 
ducts tiiem  past  in  sifpty,  «  the  yery  instant  ll»i(  nothing  but 
destruction  might  bi;  expected. 

'21 .  T/te  Pentland  8/a'rnes, — that  were  wont  to  be  the  dread  of 
mariners,  are  two  nn inhabited  small  islands,  rn  the  eastentiancc 
of  the  Pentland  Firth,  between  Caithness  and  Orkney.  A  light- 
house, erected  upon  llicm  some  years  ago,  has  converted  ihem 
into  a  salutary  beacon,   instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  destructive. 

These  are  the  moit  important  of  the  Orkney  islands. 

2.  77if  Inlands  of  Zetland 
ate  situated  much  farther  to  the  north,  and  are  also  more  to  the 
east  than  those  of  Oikney. 

The  following  are  all  that  require  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 

1.  The  Fair  /,?&._ This  is  sitiiated  in  iat.  59°  29'  N.  and  ionp; 
1"-  SO'  W.  about  29  mil«s  east  by  nortii  of  ilie  N-  £.  corner  o* 
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North  Ronaldsa,  the  most  northerly  point  in  the  Orkneys ;  nud. 
it  is  the  tame  distance  south  by  west  from  Sunbrugh-head  on  the 
southerly  point  of  ihe  mainland  of  Zetland.     Altlioiif^h  it  is  tlius 
not  nearer  to  the  one  group  than  to'  the  other,  it  is  aecountcd  to 
ibelong  to  Zetland,  and  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  DuurosBness 
in  that  territory.     It  is  nearly  four  miles  long  from  south  to 
noitliy  andin  some  places  two  miles  broad,  amounting  in  all- to 
4db»out  six  square  miles,  of  which  only  75  acres  are  arable  land, 
or  required  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  18  prepared  by  die  spade,  and  it  produces  rich  crops  of  bear 
and  OAt%  and  some  dax,  with  an  alternate  year  of  fallow  in  ro- 
taticni.     The  rest  of  the  island  is  chiefly  verdant  knolls  and  hil- 
-ioeks  except  npon  the  shore,  on  nearly  aH  sides,  where  it  rises 
•up  -into  abrupt  preoifiitous  rocks  from  300  to  500  feet  high,  ex- 
-dading  all  access  except  on  the  S.  W.,  where  descending  a  little 
-it  admits  of  a  passage^  tc^ther  with  a  safe  harbour  ibr  small  ves- 
sels*    There  are  400  sheep  on  this  little  island,  remarkable  for 
^food  mutton  and  fine  wool;  nearly  200  cattle,  besides  some  goats 
mni.  eren  horses,  and  not  a  few  poultry. 

The  namher  of  ipeople  is  220,  and  they  Mside  in  fonr  little 
towns  near  the  north  end  of  the  island,  which  have  the  fine  Ota- 
lieitean-like  names  of  Liah»  6hewah,  Bustah,  andOelah.     The 
manners  of  these  islanders  zre  simple.     The  men  are  sober  and 
indostrioasy  and  particularly  skilful  in  the  management  of  tlieir 
"^oats.     Tlie  women  are  mild  and  modest,  and  display  much  in- 
fenaity  la  tnanofactaring  ilax  and  wool  into  Yariotts  articles  of 
dress  for  both  home  consemption  and  exportation.     The  rent  of 
this  island  is  8S/.9  paid  in  such  articles  as  can  be  best  spared^  the 
proprietor  famishing  the  inhabitants,  in  the  way  of  barter,  with 
<ach  articles  as  4t  may  stand  in  need  of.    The  distance  from  their 
jNtfish-chardi,  hy  Sd  miles  of  sea,  occasions  them  to  have  bat 
very  rarely  a  visit  either  to  or  from  their  clergyman ;  but  the 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  has  lately  esta- 
Wshed  a  school  here,  which  is  of  much  benefit  to  these  plain, 
honest  people,  most  of  whom  can  now  both  read  and  write. 
From  Ae  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of  this  island,  equally  ad- 
apted to  the  growing  of  com  and  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  from 
the  inunense  shoals  of  fish,  of  the  best  quality,  with  which  the 
ocean  teems  around  ;  and  from  the  industrious  spirit  of  its  har- 
dy natives,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  make  an  excel- 
lent fishinj^  station,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Scottish,  or  any  other  Society,  for  the  prosecution  of  British 
fisheries. 

&  Fula^  FatdOf  or  the  FotU  Isle, — supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  antients,  is  an  island  accounted  also  to  be- 
loog  to  Zetland,  although  it  lies  28  miles  west  from  the  nearest 
Soisktjoi  the  Mainland,  opposite  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  wholo* 
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efF  the  west  coa^t  of  llie  Mainlaml,  and  is  inhabited  by  1+  fami* 
lic^.  It  is  called  the  Meikle  Itooc,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  tmaller 
!sle  of  the  name  of  Ilooe,  in  the  Sound  of  Yell,  on  which  are  two 
families.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be  inhabited, 
v-ere  it  not  for  the  fisherifB  which  abound  on  their  coasts;  for  the 
little  com  raised  on  them  is  generally  blasted  by  the  sea-sprsy. 

1 1.  IW/.— Next  to  the  Mainland,  Yell  is  by  far  the  most  ex. 
tensive  island  in  Zetland.  It  is  also  the  most  northerly,  except 
Unst,  part  of  whicli  is  still  farther  north.  From  south  to  north, 
It  is  20  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  15  miles  broad,  containing  ati 
area  of  about  150  square  miles  of  land,  exclusive  of  several  bays 
and  friths,  that  run  up  into  it  on  all  sides-  It  is  eeparaled  from 
the  northern  limb  of  the  Mainland,  by  what  is  called  the  Sound 
flf  Yell,  a  branch  of  the  sea  about  six  miles  over,  interspersed  with 
many  small  islands.  This  appears  to  be  the  nif  st  dismal,  the  least 
fertile,  and  thinnest  peopled  of  all  the  Zetland  islands.  The 
quantity  of  arable  lonil  will  not  exceed  9D0  acres.  The  rent  ap- 
pears  to  be  not  above  750/.,  including  the  profits  of  fish,  &c.  in 
■which  the  whole  ia  paid.  The  population  amounts  to  1970.  The 
whole  grain  raised  does  not  serve  them  above  eight  months  in  the 
year ;  but  they  liave  always  a  great  supply  of  fish,  and  from  their 
*cattle  and  sheep  they  draw  also  part  of  their  maintenance.  They 
are  said  to  be  a  sober  and  unassuming  people,  at  the  same  time 
eensible  and  acute  ;  and  can  endure  much  toil,  hunger,  and  cold, 
qualifications  they  are  of^n  called  upon  to  exert.    They  make  ex- 

'  cellcnt  seamen, — a  profession  to  which  they  have  a  great  inclina- 
tion, in  common  with  all  the  Zctlanders. 

12.  Feil-ar. — This  island  lies  about  two  miles  and  a  half  east 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Yeli.  It  is  about  five  miles  long,  and' 
in  some  places  three  and  a  half  miles  brood,  but  much  indented 
by  the  aea.  The  soil  is  a  tolerably  black  loam,  mixed  with  sand, 
■wUicIi  produces  bear  and  oats  in  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion; and  also  good  garden  vegetables,  as  turnip,  cabbage,  sallads,  - 
&c.  There  are  about  400  acres  m  cultivation.  Th«  number  of 
neople  is  796. 

I  *  13.  Unst. — This  is  the  most  northerly,  and  also  the  roost  fer- 
,  ''tile  of  the  Zetland  islands.  From  south  to  nortli  it  is  about  10 
rWles  long,  and  in  some  places  7  miles  broad  ;  but  as  it  Is  consi- 
L.^rably  indented  by  the  sea,  the  area  will  amount  to  about  orAf 
kHo  square  miles.  The  general  aspect  is  diversified  into  hill  and 
F.'idale,  with  several  small  lakes ;  and  the  arable  land  is  disposed  in 
r  "itrips  by  the  shore,  more  especially  at  the  south  end,  v?here  it  is 
"  retty  broad.  Altogether  it  amoimts  to  about  1S75  acres,  un- 
cr  crops  of  bear,  black  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  gardens  are 
I'Srell  stored  with  culinary  vegetables  and  the  smaller  fruits,  with 
■  display  of  most  fiuwers  chat  Scotland  can  produce.  The  artt- 
fcholce  also  is  in  great  perfection  in  this  island.  The  live  slock 
■  ^tonsists  of  2000  cattle,  some  of  them  ^0  stone  weight  when  fed ; 
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1000  litde  hones*  extremely  hardy  cr^tures*  hat  none  exceeding 
ten  hands  and  a  half  in  height,  owing  probably  to  the  hard  treat- 
ment they  meet  with,  never  being  indulged  with  a  stable,  evtii 
in  the  coldest  weadier.  The  sheep  amoant  to  660,  of  a  pretty 
laige  aise  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Zedand  sheep,  and  they 
hare  remarkably  fine  fleeces :  There  are  also  many  swine/  of  a 
consderable  size.  Rabbits  abound  on  some  of  the  dependept 
idets.     Rats,  mice^  frogs,  toads,  and  adders,  are  quite  unknown. 

The  domestic  poultry,  including  turkeys,  are  very  numerous. 
Of  gane^  there  is  neither  grouse  nor  partridge,  but  the  com  rail 
is  nequendy  heard ;  and  there  are  mulcitudes  of  the  aquatic  birds^ 
«iich  as  sDipe»  plover,  curlew,  duck,  swan,  goose,  heron ;  also  wild 
pigeoDi.  The  birds  of  prey  are  eagles,  (extremely  destructive 
"ID  die  lambs),  hawks,  ravens,  crows.  The  lakes  afford  trout  and 
Grander ;  the  sarrouncUng  ocean  a  vast  vsuiety  of  fish^  and  which 
are  well  attended  to  by  the  inhabitants.  The  ling,  cod,  and 
task  fishery  amount  to  80  tons  dried  annually ;  and  they  make 
about  10  tons  of  kelp.  The  exports,  besides  the  fish  and  the 
kdp,  are  batter,  beeft  tallow,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft 
ana  warm  woollen  stockings :  The  imports  chiefly  tea,  sugar, 
and  wines.  Freestone  is  got  in  some  parts,  and  Kmestone  in 
Kcneral  along  the  west  side  of  the  island  ;  there  are  also  speci« 
mens  of  grey  slate,  and  indications  of  coal.  Among  the  precioos 
'Vtones  may  be  stated  some  finely  variegated  jasper,  rock  crystal 
and  also  very  valuable  garnets.  The  population  is  1899.  The 
Tcnt  ts  790/.,  divided  among  37  heritors,  of  whom  26  reside ; 
which  may  account  for  the  very  humane,  open,  frank,  and  affable 
character  of  the  people,  who  are  also  a  bold  and  a  hardy  race. 

The  general  mode  of  living  in'  this  island,  with  the  convenien- 
cies  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life  which  the  people  enjoy,  and 
the  taste  they  display  for  finery  and  dress,  togedier  with  their 
tnra  for  amusement,  in  which  music  and  dancing  bear  a  con- 
tpieoons  part,  is  all  in  a  style  of  ease  and  elegance,  that  one 
moid  not  expect  to  find  in  the  most  remote  of  the  British  isl- 
ands. 
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ADDmoKAL  Pakticulars  regarding  the  Climate  ot 

Scotland, 

By  the  Rev*  Dr  Graham  of  Aberfoyle. 

I.  Details  of  the  Climate  in  the  several  Counties 

of  Scotland. 

In  giving  thia  detail,  it  may  contribute  to  perspicuity,  to  con- 
sider Scotland  as  divided;  from  south  to  norUi,  into  three  great 
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■/.ones  or  beltti,  distiiiguibhed,  as  tliey  are,  from  one  another,  in 
point  of  climate  as  well  as  soil.  The  first  of  these  comprehends 
all  the  western  coast  washed  by  tlie  Atlantic,  widi  the  exception 
of  particular  districts,  (as  some  parts  of  Ayrshire ),  rather  thin 
«f  soil,  moist,  and  swept  by  soutlierly  winds.  The  secotul  consti- 
tutes tlie  midland  district,  considerably  elevated  ;  the  soil,  in  the 
more  cultivated  parts  Of  the  district,  dr}%  rocky^  and  sometimes 
tilh/f  (consisting  of  coarse  ferruginous  clay),  with  the  quantity 
of  rain  diminished.  The  third  comprehends  the  whole  eastern 
coast;  the  soil,  in  a  considerable  degree  alluvial,  *  and  the  cli- 
mate dry  and  sharp. 

In  describing  more  particularly  the  climate  of  these  4ifferent 
■20peSy  the  most  natural  method  seems  to  be,  to  begin  by  the 
south,  and  to  proceed  northwards.  And  here  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  author  is  deeply  conscious,  that  neitlier  he, 
nor  perhaps  any  single  individual,  is  adequate  to  the  task  of 
accurately  describing  such  a  variety  of  phenomena.  Tliis  would 
■require  a  knowledge,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  residence, 
and  the  observations  of  many  years,  in  every  county,  and  evca  in 
every  parish.     Happily,  however,  a  resource  of&rs  itself  on  this 

'Occasion,  adequate  to  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered.     In  the    

Statistiad  Account  of  Scotland,  a  work  of  peculiar  merit,  whii  ~ 
hitherto  has  not  been  rivalled  in  any  other  country,  we  have 
.detail. of  every  circumstance  which  regards  the  climate,  giveiE — n 
•  by  persons  well  qualified  by  their  education  and  talents,  and 
fipecially  by  an  actual  residence,  generally  of  many  years,  to  de 
lincate  with  precision  every  feature  which  characterizes  the  di 
trict  which  they  dercribe.      From  this  copious  and  authenti- 
.sniirce,  diligently  explored,  the  following  information  is,  almo 
altogether,  deiived. 

J.  17ic  JVcit  Coast  of  'Scoihndy  Jroni  the  SoidJu 

Galloway,  including  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wi^^^« 
on,  cnjo>  s  a;i  :ur  whirh  is  pure,  und  very  salubrious.  \     Tt^ig 
dij- trict,  at  loast  llic  io.vcr  parts  of  it,  is  not  so  moist  and  rair^ jr 
a«*  the  more  northorly  districts  of  the  western  coast ;  probabljr 
})i  caus(^  it  is-  shelt(TC(l  in  a  "ood  uioasurc  bv  Ireland,  which  breal'^ 
the  violence  oi*  the  Lla^l.  aud  exhausts  a  part  of  the  vapours  <if 
the  Atlantic.     In  the  interior  parlr.  of  Kirkcudbright,  the  frosts 
are  sometimes  intense  ;  but  snow  does  not  lie  long.  %     In  W/g- 
tonshirc,  the  air.  thou^rh  luoi^t,  (  is  mild  and  salubrious;  near 
the  roast,  snow  seldom  lies  for  a  few  days,  ||  and  the  winters  are 
jrcry  mild.  •[ 

It  is  only  an  inconfid^mble  portion  of  Ayrshire  that  receive 
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any  shelter  from  Ireland.  The  mountains  of  Arran  attract  tlie 
cloadsy  and  Uiey  fall  down  in  frequent  and  heavy  showers  on  the 
ftljoiDuig  coast  of  Ayrshire.  ^'  The  air  is  moist  and  damp,  but 
"  is  far  from  being  unhealthy.  *  It  is  milder  and  more  tempe- 
**  rate  than  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  f  The  westerly  winds  blow 
"  severely  on  the  coast  during  the  winter,  f  Towards  the  west- 
**  em  extremity  of  the  county,  the  air  is  pure ;  snows  melt  as 
^  they  fall  on  the  coast ;  and  there  are  scarcely  any  fogs.  '*  § 

Benfrewahire,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  to 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Argyleshire  on  the  west,  is  visited  witU 
.frequent  and  heavy  rains  ;  but  having  in  its  more  elevated  divi- 
•BiODB  rather  a  porous  soil,  the  moisture  is  soon  absorbed,  and  in«> 
deed,  in  sudi  a  soil,  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture  is  favour- 
able to  vegetation,  jj 

Dunbartonshire,  from  similar  causes,  is  watered  with  frequent 
.ihowerSy  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  weeping  climate.  *'  The 
*^  climate,  however,  is  temperate,  being  screened  by  the  moun- 
^  tains  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds ;  the  winter  is  nqt 
^<  intense  ;  but  there  are  frequent  and  heavy  rains  from  the  south 
''  and  south-east,  accompanied  by  high  winds. "  f 

The  climate  of  Argylc^^hire,  with   its  islands,  is  perhaps  the 
.  most  rainy  in  Scotland.     This  district  is  exposed,  without  any 
screen,  to  the  entire  influence  of  the  Atlantic.     Its  lofty  moun- 
tains attract  the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  ocean,  and  the  clouds 
Iturst  in  torrents  upon  the  vallej^s.     In  the. district  of  Cowal,  and 
probably  over  tlie  whole  county,  '*  the  face  of  the  heayens  is 
''  generally  louring  and  cloudy :  a  serene  sky  is  seldom  to  be 
''  seen*     The  winds,  prevented  from  a  free  circulation,  rush 
V  through  the  glens  with  irresiitible  violence  ;  and, '  at  the  bot- 
f  torn  of  high  hills,  and  in  narrow  valleys,  the  transitions  from 
f*  heat  to  cold  are  sudden  and  excessive. "  **     The  wintere  are, 
for  the  most  part,  mild  and  temperate  ;  but  the  summers  are  fre- 
.  quently  rainy  and  cold.     Frosts  are  not  intense,  nor  do  snows  lie 

tong.tt 

Inverness-shire,  .may  perhaps  be  considered  as  in  some  parts 

sheltered  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Skye,  and  by  the  Western 
Isles,  which  furnish  a  barrier  against  the  ocean.  In  its  eastern 
districts,  "  the  air  is  dry  and  healthy.  *'  ||||  On  the  west  coast, 
as  might  be.  expected,  *^  the  air  is  moist,  and  generally  very 
*'  cold ;  but  so  purified  by  storms,  and  kept  in  motion  by  rapid 
''  currents,  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  healthy-  "  ^§ 

In  the  isJand  of  Skye,  *'  from  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  the 
!'  proximity  of  the  sea,  the  air  seldom  continues  long  of  the  some 
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"  temperature ;  sometimes  it  is  dry,  oftener  mi 
"  latter  end  of  winter  and  beginning  of  sprinf;,  cold  and  pii 
*'  ing.*'*  Tlie  climnte  of  the  Western  Isles,  is  so  stormy 
the  eidc  tliat  is  exposed  to  the  Atlnntic,  that  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  reside  on  the  eastern  side,  wliich  is  sheltered  by  the  moun- 
tains. 

In  the  western  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  the  dimate  is  rainy, 
but  not  unhedthy.  f  The  rain  continues  not  only  for  hours,  but 
otlen  for  days,  nay  for  weeks,  if  the  wind  blows  from  the  west ; 
jf  it  veers  to  the  south,  its  continuance  wiH  not  be  long,  i 

Id  the  Orkney  islands,  tlte  sauth-wcst  wind  blows  wrth  the 
greatetit  frequency  and  violence,  and  brings  witti  it  the  heaviest 
Tains.  From  the  south-east,  the  winds  are  frequent,  and  some- 
times stormy  :  these  winds  bring  wiih  them,  in  spring,  summer, 
-  and  harvest,  when  they  most  prevail,  damp,  moist,  and  fo^y 
breather.  The  north,  the  north-east,  and  north-we»t  winds,  briiv 
dry  and  wholesome  weather.  Seldom  do  calms,  for  any  lengtD 
of  time,  prevail.  The  greatest  (juantity  of  rain  falls  upon  the 
west  coast  of  tliese  islands,  owing  to  the  height  of  tlie  mountains. 
It  is  calculated  that  ^6  inches  of  rain,  on  an  average,  fall  annual- 
ly ;  but  the  amount  is  probably  more.  Stomw  of  snow  are  not 
frequent,  or  heavy;  and  though  they  come  with  considerid)k 
violence  from  Ihe  north-west  and  south-east,  aoow  do«s  not  lie 
-long.  Part  of  the  month  of  June  is  here  ahnoat  as  cold  m  any 
«f  the  winter  montlis.  For  about  two  veeke,  or  more,  about  the 
middle  of  that  month,  a  strouj^  and  piwcing  wind  blows  from  the 
north,  sometimes  accompanied  with  snow  and  hail  showers.  As 
fioon  as  that  period  is  past,  warm  showers  succeed,  which  revite 
«he  herbage,  nie  Orkneys,  on  the  whole,  «njoj  a  mild  and  m* 
derate  heat  in  summer.  The  range  «?  the  thermometer  is  front 
55°  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit :  the  medium  heat  is  iS".  Tlie  ranga 
of  the  barometer  is  3  inclips.  § 

Tlie  climate  of  the  Zetland  Isles,  may  be  presumed  to  resem* 
ble,  in  most  respecls,  that  of  the  Orkneys.  Though  the  sky  is 
inclement,  and  the  air  moist,  the  country  Is  far  from  being  uoa 
bealtliy.  || 

Upon  the  whole,  il  appears  from  this  sketch  of  the  climate  cU 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  its  isles,  diat,  though  moista' 
it  is  mild  and  temperate.  The  frosts  are  not  intense,  and  Ott: 
snows  do  not  lie  long  upon  the  ground.  The  west  and  Boufb' 
vinds  prevail,  accompanied  by  frequent  and  heavy  rains;  bntj 
euch  a  climate  seenis  admirably  suited,  by  Providence,  to  main- 
.tain  a  constant  verdure  in  a  soil,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  thin, 
^ud  porous : — and  thus,  ihe  natural  constitution  of  this 
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seems  to  point  out  the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  as  the 
wiy  in  which  it  should  be  principally  occupied. 

3.  Tie  Middie  Zone,  including  the  Midland  Counties. 

This  region  of  Scotland  may  be  considered  as  comprehendii^ 
the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Selkirk,  PeeUes,  Lanark,  Linlithgow, 
ti^gether  with  the  eastern  part  of  Stirlingshire,  Clackmannanshirey 
mdishire,  and  a  part  <^  Inverness-shire. 

Hiring  entered  so  largely  into  the  detail  of  those  circum* 
itinces  which  distinguish  the  climate  of  the  western  coast,  it 
nay  suffice  to  observe,  in  general,  with  regard  to  this  middie 
region,  that  the  rains  are  less  frequent ;  that  the  violence  of  die 
wnds,  proceeding  from  the  Atlantic,  is  abated  by  the  interposi- 
ddn  of  the  mountains,  which  give  shelter  from  the  west  and 
NDth-west;  and  that,  from  these  causes  combined,  the  weather 
ii^  upon  the  wh<^,  of  a  more  equable  tenor.  At  the  same  time, 
ad  upon  these  accounts,  joined  to  the  greater  general  elevation 
of  this  region  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  frosts  are  more  in*' 
teoife  and  lasting ;  the  snows  lie  longer  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  dinoate  is  less  mild  than  on  the  western  coast. 

In  Dumfries-shire,  l^e  air  is  dry ;  the  winter  is  stormy  and 
cold ;  the  winds  high,  and  the  rains,  in  many  seasons,  heav}', 
hat  seldom  any  continuation  of  snow.  *  This  county,  as  well  as 
tile  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  shire  of  Wigton,  have  a 
MNtthem  aspect. 

In  Peebles-riiire,  the  air  is  in  general  dry  and  healthy  f ;  but 
Id  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  for  the  most  part  moist  j:. 

Lanarkshire  is  situated  so  singularly,  in  general  reference  to 
tUs  region,  as  to  require  more  particular  notice;  and,  fortu*- 
Bitdy,  this  notice  is  furnished,  in  a  very  superior  style,  by  Mr 
Niismith,  the  intelligent  Reporter  of  Clydesdale.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  reader  will  be  gratified  with  a  somewhat  enlarged  detail 
of  the  climate  of  this  county. 

Lanarkshire,  with  a  great  portion  of  Renfrewshire,  afTords  the 
most  remarkable  instance  in  Scotland,  of  an  extended  slope  de- 
clining towards  the  west.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  county  of 
Dmnfiries  has  a  southern  aspect ;  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
hrigfat  and  shire  of  Wigton,  have  a  similar  aspect  to  the  south. 
AyrBhire,  as  well  as  Lanarkshire,  declines  to  the  west.  The 
graater  part  of  the  rest  of  Scotland  forms,  it  is  well  known,  an 
iodined  plane  towards  the  east.  In  this  district,  however,  wc 
hate  an  example  of  a  territory  sloping  towards  tlie  sea,  from  an 
elevation  of  S968  feet  above  its  level,  and  discharging  its  wa- 
ters, by  a  great  river,  into  tlie  Atlantic,  lliis  is  a  circumstance 
which  must,  no  doubt,  be  considered,  as  influencing  the  climate 
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tf  this  district ;  and  it  lA  presumed  that  this  influence  may  btf 
traced  in  Mr  Naisniith's  accaunt. 

The  influence  of  the  Atlantic  predominates  throughout  the 
whole  bounds  of  Lanarkshire, — the  winds  blo^ihg  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  from  south-west  and  west.  The  easterly  wind, 
which  conveys  haars  from  the  Gernun  Sea,  is  interrupted  by  the* 
Iiills  on  the  east  side  ot*  the  county ;  so  that  the  temperature  if 
moderate.  Intense  frost  seldom  continues  long ;  and  long-lying; 
snows  arc  rare.  The  clouds,  in  passing  over  the  flat,  and  lower 
parts  of  the  county,  often  leave  them  dry ;  while  they  break  in 
showers  upon  the  higher  ground,  in  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts. 

Tlie  under  stratum  of  most  parts  of  this  county  being  cimi«' 
pact,  and  impermeable  to  water,  the  evaporation  from  the  moist 
soil  is  great.  When  a  course  of  dry  weather,  to  effect  this  eva^ 
poration,  does  not  take  place  in  spring,  the  seed  time  is  neces- 
sarily late,  which  is  one  great  cause  of  the  lateness  of  the  harvest 
in  nmny  parts  of  Lanarkshire.  This  lateness  is  most  rensarkable 
on  the  higher  grounds  o^  the  county,  on  account  of  the  more 
general  moistness  of  the  air,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  rain. 

The  eastern  district  of  Stirlingshire,   together  with  Linlith- 
gowshire, may  be  considered  as  partaking,  with  respect  to  cli- 
mate, of  the  character  of  the  eastern  coast ;  yet,  on  account  of 
the  narrovmess  of  this  part  of  the  island,  the  influence  of  the' 
Atlantic  still  predominates,   producing  a  prevalence  of  south 
winds,  with  the  most  violent  storms,  and  heaviest  rains  that  af- 
fect this  quarter.     Even  in  the  Stirlingshire  carses,  as  well  as  in« 
many  other  parts  of  the  central  division  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  western  districts,  the  hedge-rows  grow  with  a  mark- 
ed inclination  towards  the  north-east.  *     The  air  of  the  district 
iiy  in  general,  pure  and  salubrious,  f  except  where  those  thick- 
vapours  which  have  been  already  described  as  arising,  from  the' 
extensive  mosses  of  the  county,  unfortunately  prevail. 

The  western  district  of  Stirlingsliire,  partakes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Dumbartonshire,  and  the  western  district  of  Perthshire^ 
with  regard  to  climate.  The  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  heigbfe 
of  the  mountains,  occasion  frequent  and  heavy  showers. 

The  climate  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Perthshire  is  rery 
variable.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Menteith  and  Breadalbaue  at- 
tract the  clouds,  which  sometimes  burs^t  in  torrents  upon  the  nd« 
leys:  at  the  same  time  it  would  appear,  that -more  rain  falls 
upon  tl)«  mountains  than  upon  the  valleys.  At  other  times  dw 
clouds  are  frequently  seen  to  take  their  course  along  the  hBb^ 
bursting  upon  them  in  heavy  showers,  whilst  the  interjacent  vaU 
leys  enjoy  serene  weather.  In  the  more  central  parts  of  Perth^ 
^hirc,  snow  lies  long,  and  the  frosts  are  often  severe.     Along 
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the  sideB  of  rivers,  blasting  fogs,  and  hoar  frosts^  are  frequent 
and  injurious;*  In  the  more  easterly  districts  of  the  county, 
the  dimate  is  mild,  arid  the  air  salubrious,  f  The  east;  and  north- 
cast  winds,  in*  v^inter,  bring  snow,  or  rain,  or  mist,  from  the 
German  Ocean,  and  occasion  a  depressibn  of  die  animal  spirits,  j: 
In  the  low^r  grounds,  the^  moist  vapours,  and  the  exhalations 
from  deep  imd  narrow  valleys,  sOmietimes  occasion  agues;  but 
these  are  now  less*  frequent,  owing  probably  to  the  improved 
mode  bf  ciilKiV^tion*  which  has  been  introduced.  § 
•  Off  reaching  the  tract  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  in  the  Glen^ 
«i9rv  or  the  gre^t  glen  or  deU  of  Scotland,  this  midland  zone  may 
be  con^iflfered  as  terminated-:  that  part  of  the  island  which  lietf 
to  the  noith  of  this  line  becomes  so  narrow,  that  its  climate  may 
lie  arranged  either  under  thjEit  of  the  western,  or  of  the  eastern 
lone,  according  to  the  situation- of  the  place. 

3.  l^he  Clvmate  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Scotland, 

b  general,  ihc  climate  of  the  east  coast  is  dry,  pure  and 
nlubrious.  ||  Agues  are  disappearing  in  Berwickshire,  in  conse- 
qoence'  of  draining,  and  improving  the  surface.  Easterly  winds 
prevaO,  espcciaHy  in  April  and  May.  ff  In  the  Lothians  and 
Fife,  the  climate  is  mild  and  temperate,  considering  the  latitude 
in  which  these  districts  are  situated.  In  Forfarshire,  the  heaviest 
nuns  coine,  in  autumn  and  winter,  from  the  south-east,  attended 
bj  vioient  winds  ;*•  but  the  air,  in  general,  is  dry  and  salubrious- 
la  Kincardineshire,  although  the  climate  is  generally  dry,  yet 
the  corn  is  sometimes  deeply  injured  by  mildews,  or  sea  fo^js, 
along  the  coast,  while  the  interior  parts  remain  uninjured,  in 
Abeideenshire,  the  equinoctial  storms  in  harvest,  are  occasional « 
If  injurious  to  the  various  crops  of  corn ;  though  there  arc  les^ 
ierere  frosts,  in  that  county,  in  winter,  than  even  in  Middlesex. 
la  the  maritime  parts  of  Banffshire,  and  particularly  on  the  sea- 
eocst  of  Moray,  the  climate  is  remarkably  mild.  On  the  east- 
tm  coast  of  Inrvernese,  and  Ross  shircfi,  it  is  pure,  and  favour- 
able tor  the  raising  of  grain :  And  .even  at  the  extremity  oF  the 
idand,  the  climate  is  temperate,  in  the  maritiinc  p'Utir,  and  great 
valley  of  Caithness,  though  the  thermometer  •seldoni  rises  high 
in  thst  northern  Utitudc. 

The  ctrcum^taiice  which  more  especially  characterizes  the  cli- 
auue  of  the  eastern  coast,  is  the  frequency  of  fogs  arising  from 
Ae  German  Sea;;,  and  these,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
ire  occasioned  by  the  greater  degree  of  heat  which  takes  place 
in  that  narrow  ocean,  compared  with  the  Atlantic.  A  copious 
evaporation  is  the  consequence,  which,  under  tlie  appellation  of 
eastern  haarsy  overspreads  the  adjacent  coasts,  proceeding  west* 
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ward,  till  thej  are  interrupted  by  the  h!gh  mountaini  which 
occupy  the  n^iddle  region  of  Scotland.  *  The  easterly  windi 
which  convey  these  cxha.lations,  and  which  prevail  chiefly  in 
«prtng,  and  in  the  deginning  of  summer,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
coid  and  piercing.  They  had  passed  over  a  wide  continent,  which 
liad  been  covered,  during  many  previous  months,  with  snow, 
and  have  not  had  tinie  to  acquire  warmth,  from  the  narrow  sea 
which  they  had  passed  over  in  their  course  f. 

These  exhaUtions,  accompanied  by  wind&  from  the  east  or 
BOrth-east,  prevail,  more  or  less,  along  the  whole  eastern  coast. 
The  climate  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  however,  more 
especially  towards  the  south,  is  talubrious ;  and  less  rain  falls, 
imquestionably,  than  on  the  west  coast,  or  even  in  the  midland 
region.  Agues,  which  formerly  prevailed  on  the  eastern  coast* 
fi-nni  the  combined  iufiuence  of  exhalations  arising  from  the  sea, 
and  from  ill-cultivaied  and  ili-drained  ground?,  are  now  less  fre- 
quent. This  has  been  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  gradual  cor- 
Seciion  of  the  evils  that  affect  tlie  soil,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  an  improved  style  of  cultivation.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  he 
Eercain,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  suneiiorate  the  climate 
of  any  country,  by  an  improved  cultivation,  and  by  giving  pio- 
KT  shelter. 


V^—A  Table  oflhe  Elevation  of  various 
ttboVF.  the  Levei,  of  the  SzA,  arranged  a 
httkal  Order  "f  the  Comities. 

Feet. 
'  Ben  Mocdauie^  4.^00 

Braeriach 4BS0 

CainiUiul 42S0 

Beii-»-bminl..3940    «,„,,._,,:„ 


Scmnlac 2700 

■    Latin 2700 

Ciimcurh 2700 


UeRniiH,  or  Fir- 

monih 

Buck  of  Ca- 

NtoA. .!.'.'!]! 

Ben  New 

Benochie 1615    ' 

t-Lk!1ieVBr 1460 

SCathUw Z'2M 
SiiHa* 140G 
Crnig-cwl....  1100 
Belmont,.,.^    7,19 


Places  in  Scotlakh 

wording  to  i/ie  Alpha* 


4IuU 3980 

■■■{  Scutdhonuil . .  2730 

Paps  of  Jura  ,247* 

I  TheCobler..,  93B» 

t  S1im'B«iil....SE39 

...— Costiield 3840 

rCoimtable  ...  1650 
)  BlackBide-eiid  1560 

'-"JKnocknounan  I 
(^Ailsarock  ...  940 
r  C'liiugonun  ..  4060 
\  Bulnnnn 3747 

...<  Corrybabbie  . .  £!58 

iKnock B, — 

l^BencBf^II .  1. 

JSoutrohill....  ItXlQ 

■■■  jDun-Jiiw....  630 
r  Fupof  Cuthnis  1 9X9 
JSram^ills....  IBM 

■■  ■JOrdof  Cnitti- 
(.     nesB IfiSO 
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Feet. 

Clarkmaimni*  1  ^     .    ,  ^^^^ 

il^ y  Bencloch 2450 

•  rHartfell......2582 


Dmnfrio-sliire  < 


£diiibti]ngl»hire' 


FifeihiFe^.... 

HidHhigton- 
■  Ahcu* 


lioarkdiire..... 


Selkirksliire'....4 


Black  Larg...  2299 
Queensberry- 

hill. 2140 

Cairn  Kinnow  2080 
Eiickstone- 

brae. 1118 

Iftfuir-foot  ^ills  1850 
Loganhouse 

hill 1700 

Kirkyetton  . . .  1555 
Arthur's  Seat  814 
SaKsburf  Craig  550 

L  Calton*lull 550 

^West  Lomond  1280 

f  East  Lomond   1260 

'  I  Largo  Law . . .  1010 

LKellyLaw..;    810 

?  N.BerwickLaw  940 

r  Benevis 4370 

Invenwss^ire  <  Scarsough 3412 

CMealfourvonie  3060 
Xacndiiie-       JClocknibatt  . .  2370 

•  ihire. i  Kerlock 1890 

rScriffield 2044 

Kirkcudbright^  I  Caimsmuir . . .  1728 

dure...... j  Bencaim 1200 

^Caimharra ...  1 100 
f  Lowthera ......  315Q 

Tinto ........  2368 

Culter-Fell...  1700 
Lcadhills  Vli- 

lage 1564 

Ralston  Mount  1556 
.  Townof  Lauark  650 

•  The  above  Table  exhibits  the  elevations  of  the  mftst  remark- 
able mountains  and  eminences  of  Scotliand.  It  has  been  extract* 
cd  partly  from  the  Statistical  Account,  partly  from  I>r  Barry's 
excellent  History  of  the  Orkneys^  partly  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Roys^l  Society  for  1777,  partly  from  Dr 
Keith's  agricultural  Survey  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  especially  from 
(he  *  Table  of  remarkable  Mountains  in  Scotland, '  given  by  Mr 
James  Doncan  of  Glasgow,  in  his  very  ilseful  and  accurate  pub- 
fieation,  entitled  *  The  Scots  Itinerary.  *  To  the  list  mfght  have 
been  added  ei?ht  or  ten  mountains  in  Argyleshire,  and  as  many 
tiore  in  Perthshire,  whose  height  is  from  2000  to  3000  feet. 
Mone  of  the  Dunbartonshire  mountains  are  enumerated,  as  the 
aiathor  meets  with  no  certain  information  concerning  them  j* 
thoagh  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  height  of  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially in  the  Arroquhar  district,  exceeds  3000  feet. 
1o  complete  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  appears  indis- 

I 


FceL 
Linlithgowshire — Cairn  Naple . .  1498 

Orkneys — Highest  hills. .  120O. 

r  Hart  field 2800 

(_Meag)e 14S0 

r  Benlawers. . . .  3787 

Benmore ^655, 

Benglo 3459 

p^^i.i '.^  .  Shichaillon  . . .  3281 

^^'^^"^^ <  Benderig 3550 

Bcinardlarich  3500 
Beifi^rurlicb  . .  3300 
Bcnledi 3009 

Uenfrewshire... — Misty  Law . . .  1240 

Ross-shire. — Benwyres  ....  3720 

Millerwood 

Fell 2000 

Roxbut-ghshire  {  Tuclhope  Fell    1830 

Ruberlaw  ....  1419 
.Eildenhills...  1330 

r  BlackhouM 

Heights. . , .  2370 
Windlestraw 

La^ 2295 

Etterick-Pen    220O' 
i>  Wardlaw 1009, 

C  Benlomond. . .  3262 

Stirlingshire....  <  Alva- Hill  ....  1600 

C  Campsie  Fells   1500 

("Larg 1758 

I  Knock  of  Ltice  1014 
Wigtonshire....^  F6ll  of  Moch- 
as I      rum  .......  1020 

CBuxtiullion  . . .    814 

Zetland — Rona 3944 
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pensable  in  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  climate  of  Scotland^  a  few 
miscellaneous  elevations  will  now  be  stated  chieflj'  from  the  Sta« 
tistical  Account,  and  other  authentic  sources. 

Carses  of  Stirling,    and  probably  of  Gowrle,   &c. 

from 12  to  SO 

Highest  elevation  of  the  Great  Canal,  near  Kilsythy       156 
Lands  in  tillage  on  the  verge  of  Slamannan  -  Moss»    •       620 
Ditto  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,      ....       760 
JDitto  in  the;parish  of  Hume  and  StitcheU  Roxburgh- 
shire,          w    •...•••    .      600 

Ditto  in  the  parish  of  Muckart,  Perthshire,       .     .     .       600. 

>     Ditto  at  Doubruch,  in  Braemar>  Aberdeenshire,  .    •     1294> 

Ditto  about  Leadhills,  in  Lamarkshire,       .     .     •     •     1564* 

Lochlomond, ^ 22 

Locheam,  in  Perthshire,  .     j SOO 

Loch  Oiche,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Caledonian ' 

Canal  above  the  Beauly  Firth,    .......         94 

in  considering  the  above  statement  of  elevations,  it  must  oc« 
cur,  that  Scotland  is  divided  into  three  portions,  of  no  very  un- 
equal extent,  by  valleys,  or  isthmuses,  not  much  elevated  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  first  valley  or  isthmus  is  formed  by  the  approadi  of  tfatf 
l^irths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  towards  each  other,  and  separates  the 
southern  from  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 

The  second  is  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  Linnhe  Loch  on 
the  west,  to  the  Murray  Firth  on  the  east,  and  separates  the  mid- 
dle region  from  tlie  most  northern. 

It  must  occur  also,  from  a  slight  inspection  of  the  map,  that 
these  valleys,  as  well  as  all  the  great  ranges  of  moimtains  in 
Scotland,  have  their  direction  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east. It  is  in  this  line  that  the  great  range  of  the  Grampians 
Ires  ;  and  also  most  of  the  inferior  ranges,  such  as  that  which 
extends  from  Dunbarton  on  die  west,  by  Stirling  and  the  O- 
chils,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fifeshire. 

This  circumstance  of  the  direction  of  our  mountains  and  val-. 
leys,  there  is  no  doubt,  affects  the  climate  very  considerably,  hj 
giving  additional  strength  to  the  influences  of  the  Atlantic.  Thtf 
south-west  winds,  sweeping  over  that  immense  reservoir,  and  di- 
rected in  their  course  by  the  natural  trend  of  the  country,  bring 
warmth,  and  moisture,  and  health  to  Scodand. 

Another  remark  that  will  naturally  suggest  itself  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  above  Table  is,  that,  in  general^  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  Scotland,  are  situated  towards  the  western  coast  | 
and  that,  except  in  one  instance,  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  tfar 
more  elevated  grounds  which  send  forth  our  great  rivers,  occur 
in  that  quarter.  We  find,  indeed,  many  of  our  highest  moun- 
tains, such  as  Benmucduie,  Caimtoul,  Cairngoruro,  Benlawers 
Sec,  nearly  in  the  middle  between  the  two  seas>  and  in  the  line  o£ 
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those  alpine  ranges  that  run  through  Scotland  in  the  direction 
of  south-west  and  north-east.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  to- 
wards the  west  coast,  that  we  meet  with  that  thick  studded  bar- 
rier of  mpuntains  which  extends  from  Benwyves,  in  Ross-shire,  by 
Benevisy  Cruachan,  and  the  mountains  of  Mull  and  Jura,  to  Ben- 
lomond. 

The  almost  liniversal  course  of  our  great  rivers,  originating  in 
Aeelerated  grounds  on  the  west,  and  discharging  themselves  in- 
to the  German  Sea,  seems  to  be  decisive  of  this  conformation  of 
the  territory.  All  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Firths  of  Cromar- 
ty and  Morray,  together  with  the  Spey,  the  Tay,  and  the  Forth, 
have  their  sources  almost  on  the  confines  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  Scotland,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
Sj^cttve  elevations  of  its  territory,  forms  an  inclined  plane,  ver- 
ging towards  the  East.  In  that  direction  all  our  great  rivers, 
vith  die  exception  of  the  Clyde,  discharge  themselves ;  and  on 
that  side,  the  richest  soil  is  uniformly  to  be  found.  The  lofty 
harrier  of  mountains  placed  on  the  west,  may  therefore  be  con- 
adered  as  a  bountiful  provision  of  Providence  for  sheltering  from 
the  blast  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  most  fertile,  and  best  a- 
dapted  to  agriculture;  whilst  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains  which 
visit  the  western  coasts  are  well  suited  to  preserve  constant  ver- 
dure in  a  district,  of  which  the  soil  is  thin,  and  where  so  many 
circamstances  concur  to  recommend  the  pasturage  of  cattle  and 
of  sheep. 

HI.  Results  of  Meteorological  Tables  relatino  to 

Scotland. 

1.  Of  the  Barometer. 

By  Dr  Macfarlane's  tables,  the  greatest  range  of  the  barome- 
tCfy  in  the  western  part  of  Stirlingshire,  at  the  height  of  about 
70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was,  during  a  period  of  1 1 
yearSf  2tt^  inches.  The  greatest  height  observed  in  that  period, 
^^  30^^  inches,  and  the  least  28t%V  inches.* 

By  tables  constructed  at  Longforgan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay, 
the  greatest  range,  during  a  period  of  1 1  years,  was  2^^  inches, 
the  greatest  height  was  30-i^  inches,  and  the  least  28-r^  inches. f 

According  to  observations  made  at  Gordon  Castle,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Banff,  north  latitude  57°  38',  and  80  feet  above  the  level 
i  the  sea,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  during  the  year 
1811 9  was  29.74  inches. 

By  the  Belmont  Tables  published  in  the  Forfarshire  Reportt 
die  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  for  3  years  from  1790,  was 
29^9  inches  nearly. 

In  Orkney,  the  range  of  the  barometer  is  stated  at  three 
indies4 

*  Sdrlingshire  Report,  p.  22.  f  Statistical  Acomnt,  XJ^  4il. 

\  Dr  Bany,  p^  14. 

I  2 
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2.  Of  the  Thef'mometer, 

In  the  parish  of  Longforgan,  *  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  the 
thermometer  stood,  at  the  average  of  12  years,  as  follows. 

Average  of  the  whole  year •.... .....^.    50°.326 

Greatest  height 83** 

The  least 16** 

At  Delvin,  in  the  Stormonr,  and  county  of  Perth  N.  L.  56** 
S3',  in  a  period  of  10  years,  (the  observations  being  made  at  II 
©''clock  p.  M.),  the  thermometer  stood  as  follows. 

Average  of  the  greatest  height 62°.5 

of  the  least..' 39°.5 

The  greatest  height  observed  (July  1787) 67"* 

The  least  height  observed  (Dec.  1788) 8** 

N.  B.  /rhese  observations  were  made  from  the  year  1783* to 
1792,  inclusive.  During  ihc  same  ycars^  similar  observations 
were  made  in  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. — It  may  be  proper  to 
state  the  results. 

Average  of  the  greatest  height  of  the  thermometer  at  Edin- 

burgh,  for  a  period  of  10  years 61®.l 

-^  of  the  leau *. 39^.8 

The  greatest  height  observed  (June  1785) 71* 

The  least  height  observed  (Dec.  1783)... IV 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  with  regard  to  these  tables, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Account,  vol.  IX.  p« 
489,  that  the  liberty  has  been  taken,  in  constructing  the  above 
abstracr,  of  altering  84,  which  is  stated  as  the  greatest  heat  of 
December  1784,  into  48 — as  being  probably  an  error  of  the  pre$s< 
In  the  Delvin  table,  53°  occurs  as  the  greatest  heat  of  Decem- 
ber 1784 — and  in  the  Edinburgh  table,  51°  occurs  as  the  great- 
est heat  of  December  1787.  By  the  Belmont  tables  ( Strathxnore, 
Perthshire)  for  ten  years  from  1^81,  the  greatest  height  of  thf 
thermometer  (in  I78j)  was  84°  of  Fahrcnfieit ;  the  least  (in 
lV83)   was  zero. — The  mean  height,  for  these  ten  years  wai 

46°.35.t 

In  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  the  average  height  of  tbfl 
thermometer  for  five  years,  beginning  with  1768,  was    49^ 

The  greatest  height  observed  (Aug.  1770) 66' 

The  least  height  observed  (Feb.  1772) 2T 

Observation*  made  at  the  same  place  for  ^sq  years,  beginninji 
tv'ith  1788,  gave  the  following  results. 

The  average  height  of  the  thermometer; 47°tt 

The  greatest  height  observed  (Aug.  1788) 62^ 

The  least  height  observed  (Dec.  1788) 27° 

.  The  time  of  making  the  above  observations  was  at  9  o'clock 

A.  M.  X 

*  Statistical  Account,  XIX.  461. 
•  t  Stat.  Ace.  XIX^  \  Clj-dcsclale  Report,  p.  IS.  hU 
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•  In  the  view  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  climate  of  any 
country,  nothing  seems  more  proper  than  to  multiply  observa- 
tions of  this  kindi  There  is  a  very  interesting  table  given  in  the 
Clydesdale  Report,  p.  10,  "  of  the  extreme  heat  and  cold  in  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Wards, "  on  certain  specified  days  and  years. 
Jt  is  hoped  that  the  insertion  of  this  table  will  be  considered  as 
an  important  elucidation  of  this  subjects 


*  Greatest  height  of  the  Theruiometer. 

I    Least  height  of  the  Thermometer. 

Year.   Month. 

Upper. 

Midd. 

Year.  Month. 

Upper. 

Midd. 

1785.  June  25.... 

80°. 

76°. 

1783.  Dec.  SO.... 

30°. 

24°. 

26.... 

80°. 

77°. 

1784.  Jan.  21.... 

31°. 

17°. 

^«7  .».• 

85°. 

87°. 

^0»»»m 

35°. 

20°- 

^o..*. 

85  i°. 

84°. 

^l^...* 

30°. 

10°. 

^^..a. 

82°. 

80°. 

^  /  .*«. 

23°. 

21°. 

30.... 

82°. 

80°- 

Dec.  13..« 

28°. 

16°. 

July  26.... 

80°, 

74^ 

1785.  Dec.  29..- 

25°. 

11°. 

1791.  July    3.... 

81°, 

66''. 

30.... 

30°. 

IS"". 

1792.  Aug.    8.... 

78°. 

70°. 

1786.  Jan.     2.... 

41°. 

19°. 

1793.  July    9...J 

78°. 

72°. 

Dec.  20.... 

32°. 

18°. 

lO.^.. 

84°. 

71". 

1788.  Dec.  16.... 

38°- 

32°. 

Ik... 

77°- 

66°- 

1789-  J<'m.  11.^1  27°. 

16°. 

It  will,  at  the  same  time,  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  results 
of  this  table,  do  not  correspond  with  the  rsesults,  quoted  imme- 
diately before,  from  the  Clydesdale  Report.  In  this  last,  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  appears  to  be  of  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  the  former ;  and  that  too  in  the  same  year  ;  for  ex- 
ample in  1788-  It  is  not  here  pretended  to  reconcile  this  discre- 
pancy. 

Dr  Barry  states  the  rar^e  of  the  thermometer  in  tlie  Ork- 
neys, to  be  from  25°  to  75°,  and  tlie  medium  temperature  of 
the  year,  to  be  45°,  f 

The  average  temperature,  at  Duddingston,  in  Mid  Lothian, 
during  a  period  of  S  years,  was  as  follows. 

At  sunrise •. - 41°.908 

At  noon.^ .»...«...- 51°.250 


The  average  of  the  whole ^.     46°.570t 

At   Peterhead,    in  Aberdeenshire,  N.  L.  57°  29'  according 
to  observations  made  for  two  years,  the  average  temperature 

was 44°.124 

At  Dunnotter,  in  Kincardineshire,  N.  L.  56'^  57'.     44°.400J 

f  Average,  June,  July,  Aug.    63°.85 
At  Dundee,    <  December,  January,    and 

(.February 34°.78  || 


*  Clydesdale  Report,  p.  10. 

"i  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p. 

J  Aberdeenshire  Report, 


14,      f  Mid  Lothian  Survey,  1795, 

g  StaUstical  Accouut,  V  UI.  ^)^ 
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By  the  Belmont  Tables,  the  average  height  of  the  thermome- 
ter, for  three  years  from  1790,  was  42^.  Forfarshire  Report^ 
p.  77.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  ^as  21 1  ^ :  the  greatest  de^ 
gree  of  heat  was  61y  °. 

At  Drymen,  in  the  western  district  of  Stirlingshire,  the  tem- 
perature, during  a  period  of  14*  years,  at  the  height  of  70  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  as  follows. 

The  greatest  height  observed  (July  1808) 80** 

The  least  height  observed  (Feb.  1795) 6? 

The  medium  greatest  height  during  that  period  was  75^ 

The  least  ditto v  IS"" 

The  medium  temperature  of  the  year 4«5°* 

The  following  Table  of  the  mean  heat  (for  4  years)  of  tht 
different  months  and  quarters,  communicated  by  Mr  Hoj,  at 
Gordon  Castle,  merits  particular  attention. 


viftrcn  ••••••••••••• 

April 

May 


1808. 


Sh.a.m. 


on.r.M 


^pnng. 


Tune...* ... 

pTuly 

August..'. 


Summer. 


September 

October 

November 


Autumn. 


December. 

1809. 
.Tamuiry... 
I'ebruary.. 


Winter. 
Year.... 


56M9 
59.86 


45.45 


5.5.93 
62.06 
57.68 


58.56 


51.80 
40.58 
38.46 


43.61 


55, 

28  39 
36.14 


33.18 


811.A.M. 


41. 

44.'^^ 

58.5- 

43.0'' 


61.80 
66.35 
63.20 


1809. 


3h.p.  m. 


4..\77 
39.27 
I  52.45 


I  44.  J  6 


63.78 


!  56,36 


56.03 
45.74 
41.70 


48.12 


36.15 


•  55/26 
56.71 


2^11.  A.M. 


46.71 
43.C>3 
58.80 


49.81 


59. 

61.20 

62.42 


60.87 


I  51.53 

i  48.76 

58.26 


46.12 


54.84 


50.95 1  55.20 
40.451  55.61 


55.85  B  54.55 


44.70 


48.95     45.28 


56.50 
55.42 
41.53 


50.42 


57.59 

57.70 
38.21 


37.77 


49.90 


1810. 


54. 

'i4.53 

45.55 


41.29 


.56.76 
56.80 
57.22 


56  95 


52.26 
45.20 
57.25 


41.90 


52.74 

... 
... 


3h.f.  m  . 


58.20 
49.16 
5a29 


45.88 


62.06 


60.51 


1811. 


3H.A.M, 


40.93 
42.90 
50.90 


44.91 


54.93 


61.10     57.90 


55.10 


• 


61.22     55.97 


59.96 
51.19 
40.55 


50.56 


51.50 
43.13 
42.36 


17.66 


55.61     54.64 


32.64 
54.57 


35.52 


41.11 


56.28 


48.49 


53.95 


45.62 


3II.P.: 


48.D0 
48.30 
^68 


51.62 


59.39 
61SB 
6051 


60.46 


59,95 
55S4 
44.83 


5S.68 


36.871 
38.18 


36.70 


50353 


3.  Rain. 

The  information  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falU 
annually  in  different  districts  of  Scotland  is  very  scanty,  on  a^ 
count  of  the  small  number  of  observations  that  have  been  mad 


*  Stirlijigsbire  Report,  p.  14. 22. 
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on  this  subject ;  and  it  even  happens  sometimes,  that  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  places  of  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  appear  to  be  inconsistent. — Thus,  at  Belmont  in 
tStrathmoret  die  quantity  of  rain  that  fell,  is  estimated,  on  an 
average  of  5  years  from  1790,  at  37.45  inches,  whilst  at  Long- 
forgan,  not  twenty  miles  distant,  the  result  was  27.275  inches. 
Bat  Belmont  is  situated  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ?  and  Longforgan,  near  the  Firth  of  Tay,  a  few  feej 
only  above  its  level ;  which  accounts  for  the  greater  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  at  the  JFormer ;  and  a£Fords  another  proof  that  more 
rain  falls  on  elevated  situations  than  on  the  low  grounds. 

A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Mid-Lothian.  At  Bamton,  the 
quantity  of  rain  reported  to  have  fallen  in  1807$  was  13.16  inches  ; 
whilst  at  Dalkeidi,  distant  about  eight  miles,  and  situated  in  the 
same  range  of  country,  it  was  stated,  in  the  same  year,  at  26.817 
inches.  The  first  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press ;  for  in  the 
two  following  years,  the  quantity  that  fell  at  Bamton  is  stated 
at  23.589,  and  26.673  inches ;  whilst  at  Dalkeith,  it  is  stated  at 
t8^95y  and  28.558. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  all  that 
ean  be  done  is  to  state  a  few  examples,  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  assist  in  forming  some  general  con- 
clasbns. 

In  the  following  table,  the  first  column  shows  the  number  of 
years  o^  observation ;  the  second,  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
ffaat  hadfdlen  in  any  one  year  within  that  period,  given  in  inches 
and  decimals  ;  the  third,  the  least  quantity ;  the  fourthf  the  averr 
age  quantity  of  these  years. 


'  I.  I     II.    f   III.   1     IV. 


Okigow,— Stat  Ace  Vol  V. 

Belmont,  in  Strathxiu>re, — lb.  XXI.  *. . 

Fedbles,  in  a  hilly  country, « 

Longfbrgan,  ontheTay, 

IXdkeith,  in  Mid- Lothian, 

Duddingstone,  near  Edinburgh, 

Moontstewart,  in  Bute, 

Branxholm,  in  Teviotdale, 

Langholme,  in  Eskdale,  12  miles  from? 

Ae  Solwar  Frith, J 

Wool,  emfiesfrora  Selkirk,  liilly,  

Bodivrell,  on  the  Clyde,  near  Glasgow,... 

Peterhead,  in  Abcrdcensliire, 

Gordon  Castle, , 

General  averaj^e  of  all  these, 


30 

10 

14 

12 

8 

8 

7 

5 


o 

o 


43.9 

43.-10 

96.332 

34.25 

29.25 

36.8 

58.135 

38.573 

39.3 

39.177 
25.537 
52.1C2 
31.34 


19.43 
23.8 
21.967 
16.625 
20.65 
9.62 
37.121 


26.295 


34.161 

.27.579 

24.44 

29.565 


29.65 

30.40 

23.7 

24.496 

26.186 

26.75 

46.641 

31.26 

36,753 

32.866 
24.792 
30.863 

30.83 


In  a  Table,  given  by  Dr  Thomson,  in  his  System  of  Chemis- 
try, f ,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  some  of  the  above  places, 
ii  stated  a  little  differently.     He  states  the  quantity  to  be. 


•  Vol.  111327. 


f  Stat.  Ace.  VIII.  20J. 
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At  Glasgow,  at  an  average, -  31  • 

At  Dalkeith, 25.124. 

He  adds  (from  the  Manchester  Transactions) 

Dumfries, .• S6.1?7 

Hawkhill,   (from  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 

Transactions), ..........28.966 

Dundee,  *  on  an  average  of  9  i/ears, .m«  22.12 

The  number  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  this 
subject,  appears  to  have  been  inconsiderable;  and  it  would  Beem* 
that  some  of  them  are  incorrect :  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  average  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  Scot- 
land is  about  31  inches  annually.  The  greatest  averages  are 
those  of  Mountstewart,  and  Langholme^  on  the  western-  coast  r 
this  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  But  we  are  surprised  te 
find  the  average  of  rain  that  falls  at  Peterhead,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Selkirk,  to  exceed  that  of  Glasgow,  f 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  annu- 
ally in  any  country  is  a  very  inferior  consideration,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  general  distribution  of  this  quantity  through  the 
several  days  and  months  of  the  year.  It  is  by  this  that  the  ope** 
rations  of  agriculture  are  principally  influenced ;  and  it  is  ihis 
which  chiefly  determines  the  character  of  a  climate,  as  wet  ot 
dry.  In  Grenada,  north  latitude  12%  the  annual  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  is  126  inches  ;  at  Calcutta,  north  latitude  22?  23^  it  is 
81  inches;  at  St  Petersburgh,  north  latitude  50®  16',  it  is  only 
16  inches. :{:  In  the  two  former,  these  enormous  quantities  o£ 
rain  fall  in  the  course  of  a  ^evf  weeks,  and  the  climate  is  acQount- 
ed  dry :  In  more  northern  latitudes,  it  is  distributed  over  two* 
thirds  of  the  year;  and  the  climate  is  reckoned  tt>ct — A  distribu- 
tion, in  which  we  have  abundant  cause  to  admire  the  wise  and  be- 
neflcent  accommodation  made,  in  this  respect,  by  Providence,  to 
the  diversities  of  soil  that  occur  in  different  regions  of  the  earth. 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  cursory  view 
which  has  been  given  of  the  climate  of  its  different  districts,  that 
it  raiiis  or  snbw^  (for  no  particular  data  occurring  except  in  an 
instance  or  two,  to  enable  us  to  make  a  distinction  between  these, 
they  must  be  included  under  one  article)  for  two- thirds  of  the  year. 

At  Dryroen,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  an  average  of  14  years  froni 
1795,  the  state  of  the  weather,  in  this  respect,  was  as  follows. 

•  According  to  a  Table,  lately  published  in  tjie  Forfarshire  Report,  (it  is  not 
said  on  what  autHority),  the  average  quantity  of  rain  that  fell,  at  i^elniont,  for 
six  years,  is  stated  at  36j  iuciies  nearly. 

At  Crescctit,  near  Dundee,  it  is  28  inches. 

f  The  great  cause  of  the  difTercncc,  and  even  discrepancy,  between  the  >• 
mounts  of  the  quantity  of  rain  tliat  falls  in  di0crent  places,  is  the  diiferent  corf 
•?truction  of  the  various  pluvtovictcrs,  or  rain-gauges,  tliat  are  used  by  diilercnt 
obscr>ers.     G.  S.  K. 
'    '.  Uliomson's  System  of  Chcmistrj-,  Vol.  III.  ?24. 
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Days  completely  fair  .        -        -         158| 

Days  completely  wet  .        .        •  344. 

Days  showery  -         -         -         -         171  y 

Days  in  the  whcje  year,  more  or  less  rainy     2051  * 
By  a  table  showing  the  number  of  dry  and  wet  days  in  the 
middle  ward  of  Clydesdale,  on  an  average  of  5  years  commence 
tog  with  1768,  it  appears. 

That  the  number  of  dry  days  was  -        280 

-—----———  wet  days  -         -  85 

By  a  table  of  the  same  kind,  kept  in  the  same  district,  for  an« 

odier  period  of  five  years,  commencing  with  1788,  it  appears 

that  the  proportion  of  dry  and  wet  days  was  precisely  as  above; 

t.  e.  280  dry,  and  85  wet.  f 

la  comparing  these  results  of  the  Stirlingshire  and  Clydesdale 
tables,  the  reader  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  disparity 
that  occurs,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  days  stated  in  each  as 
iuL  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  Stirlingshire  tables  there  is  not  a 
doabt.  It  seems  probable  that  the  small  number  of  wet  days, 
stated  by  the  Clydesdale  Reporter,  arises  from  his  having  omit- 
ted to  state  as  tpe/,  those  days  on  which  only  a  shower  or  two 
had  fallen. 

In  order  to  complete  this  subject  of  tlie  distribution  of  the 
<iuantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually  in  Scotland,  it  seems  proper 
to  offer  the  results  of  some  tables  which  have  occurred,  stating 
the  rain  that  has  fallen,  and  the  days  that  have  been  wet  and  drif 
throughout  the  several  months  of  the  year. 

The  first  of  these  results  that  shall  be  offered  is  taken  from  the 
Dryraen  Tables^  so  often  mentioned,  and  which  may  be  consult- 
ed at  length  in  the  Stirlingshic^  Report,  containing  a  detail  of 
the  state  of  the  weather  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  commen- 
cing with  1795.  The  following  Table  exhibits  only  the  days 
that  have  been  completelt/ Jair^  shorjiervy  or  completely  wet ,  (the 
first  marked  C.  F.^  the  second  S.,  and  the  last  C.  W.),  through 
the  several  months  of  the  year,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  com- 
mencing with  1800.     The  average  of  each  is  subjoined. 


January.        \       hebrmiry.     |        March,        ]         AytrU. 

C.  F. 

«. 

c.  w. 

C.  V. 

& 

c.w. 

c.  p. 

s. 

c.  w. 

C.  F. 

s. 

c.w. 

U^^,  ••.,«,,,..« 

52. 

82. 

21. 

57. 

56. 
11 

19. 

65. 

75. 

15. 

48. 

92. 

10. 

Average   

10 

16 

4      14 

5 

13 

15 

5 

0 

18 

2 

' 

A/ay.           1           June. 

Jii/y.         1         August. 

C.V. 

69. 

s. 

c.w. 

c.  r. 

& 

c.w. 

C.  F. 

s. 

C.W. 

C.F. 

79. 

s. 

c.w. 

Dtys 

77. 

9. 

86. 

67. 

9. 

78. 
15 

72. 

5. 

67. 
15 

9. 

Awtge  .... 

13 

15 

1 

17 

15 

1 

14 

1  '    15 

1 

f  SUrlingiiiire  Report,  p.  10. 
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OCober. 

NotemlKr.     \      Deat>ier. 

c. 

'■ 

c.W. 

c.f. 

^ 

">'■ 

»■ 

aw, 

D«7« 

13. 

7a  1  7. 

49. 

88. 

14. 

74. 

67. 

13. 

7a 

59. 

13. 

Averajte 

14 

I4l      I 

10 

16 

3 

14 

13 

a 

14 

13 

S 

The  two  following  Tables  are  extracted  from  the  Cljdetdalc 
Report,  pages  13,  14,  and  17  {  the  first  showing  the  averaga 
number  of  ixet  and  dry  days  throughout  the  several  months  of- 
the  year,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  commencing  with  1768, 
and  during  another  period  of  five  years,  commencing  with  1788 1 
the  observations  being  made  in  the  Middle  Ward  of  Clydesdale. 
It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  remark  already  offered  with  regard 
to  these  tables, — that  Mr  ^aistnith  has  probably  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  dri/  days  and  those  on  which  tome  showers  only 
bad  fallen. 

The  second  Table  shows  the  arerage  quandty  of  rain  wbidi 
felt  at  Glasgow  throughout  the  several  montbi  of  the  year,  dnrf 
ing  a  period  of  five  years,  commencing  with  1788. 

I.  The  average  number  of  dry  and  wet  days,  for  fire  jein 
from  1768  ;  and  of  other  fiTe  years  from  1788. 


1st,,  Frtrni  ITBR,  5  j 
2d,  Froml7H8.  5, 

ews,  25. 
ars,  25. 

1. 

S3. 

G. 

'^; 

'7. 

'^ 

5. 

M.S. 

Ju 

^■ 

Ju 

!/■ 

-ia^ult. 

First  roriod  as  al]o^ 

,        28.' 

5. 

24.' 

wnx 

23. 
21, 

1 

24.* 
B4. 

'r 

Sr,^ 

First  r<iriDd  35  aboT 

S,-,-.ma  .lo 

-,    "l 

WW 

1 

9. 

7. 

m 

™ 

22. 

't 

II.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  Glasgow,  tat 
ive  years  from  1788,  through  the  different  months  of  the  year, 
u  inches  and  decimals. 


A}>r.  Mat/\jTi.ne\Jaly\Aug.\Sr]'t. 


,983  1. B9Bi  1.60713.451 12. 142i3.59    2.698 !2.5C2|4.1 34  poaSS 


The  ahove  statements,  it  ie  hoped,  will  suffice  to  show  the  (&• 
tTibtdion  of  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

In  the  Longforgan  table,  *  given  in  the  Statistical  Account, 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  IGl,  we  have  an  instance  of  its  distribution  on  this 
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^ast  coast,  with  a  distinction  of  the  days  on  which  there^  was 
motth  The  observations  were  made  for  12  years,  commencing 
with  1785.  The  average  (without  the  distinction  of  monthsy 
which  is  not  given  in  the  Table)  is  as  follows. 

Bain.  Snow,  Fair, 

jL/ays«*««.«...««««*x  X  vT7*..«.««..«.«.*iW7^....»««..*....^«3V/~9* 
In  the  lately  published  Survey  of  Banffshire,  a  very  valuable 
table  occurs  ;  embracing,  with  occasional  interruptions,  the  state 
of  the  winds,  of  the  thermometer,  and  barometer,  and  of  the 
watker^  from  July  1803  to  the  7th  Fcfbruary  1809,  both  inclu- 
flive«  It  may  suffice,  on  this  subject,  to  offer  the  results  of  the 
observations  on  the  tioeather  for  the  years  1805  and  180S;  pre- 
misuig,  that  in  the  column  marked  ^2r,  are  includecl  the  days 
set  down  in  the  tables  as  gloomy  or  foggy  ;  and  in  that  which  is 
Kiarked  rainy  the  skovoery  days  of  the  table  are  included. 


1.  The  JVeather  of  1805,  <w  observediri  Banffshire^ 


January  « 
JFebruary  • 
March  .  . 
April  ,  u 
May  •  . 
June     •    • 


|July      .     . 
August .     • 
September 
October     . 
November 
December . 


Fair. 


23 
22 
24 
23 
17 
20 
19 
22 
17 
20 
24 
21 


Rain. 


4 
1 

3 
5 

11 
9 

12 
9 

13 
9 
4 
4 


Snow. 


3 
6 

4 
2 

3haiU 
J  hail 

.. 
.. 
•• 
2 
2 
6 


2. 

The  Weather  of  ISOS. 

Fair. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

January 
February 
March  . 

> 

9 
21 
24 

10 

1 
1 

12 
7 
6 

April     •     . 
May      •    . 

June      • 

15 
25 
23 

2 
5 

7 

13 

.• 
•• 

• 

July      .     . 

18 

13 

The 

31st  a  tremen- 

August 

16 

15 

•• 

dous  fall  of 

ISeptember . 
October 

13 
16 

15 
15 

2 

rain. 

November 

26 

1 

S 

December 

17 

5 

9 

• 
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By  the  meteorological  table  kept  at  Belmont  in  Strathmorey 
for  10  years  from  1781,  it  appears  that  the  average  distiibjution 
was  as  follows. 

Rain.  Snow.  Frost.  Fair. 

Days  J  51 27 30 187 

"hj  frost  is  meant  days  of  frost  without  snowj  and  constituting 
a  part  of  the  187  fair  days. 

4.  Winds. 

r  I 

In  the  high  latitude  of  Scotland^  the  winds  are^  as  might  be 
expected,  extremely  variable^  both  in  their  force  and  in  their  di- 
rection ;  and,  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  this  character  of 
variableness  is  greatly  heightened,  by  the  interference  of  lofty 
mountains,  with  their  interjacent  glens  or  valleys.  The  glens 
serve,  in  these  situations,  as  funnels,  to  receive  the  blast  whick 
was  proceeding,  perhaps  by  many  points,  in  a  diflFerent  course ; 
but  which  being  arrested  by  the  mountains,  is  now  diverted  into 
the  valleys,  and,  gathering  strength  from  the  interruption  which 
it  had  met  with,  sweeps  along  with  redoubled  fury. 

In  the  topical  sketch  of  the  climate  which  has  been  given, 
chiefly  from  the  Statistical  Account^  it  is  repeatedly  asserted  by 
the  intelligent  contribators  to  that  great  work,  rfiat  the  wind 
blows,  especially  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  western  zone  of 
Scotland,  for  tiw-ihirds  of  the  year  from  a  southerly  point.  These 
southerly  winds  bring  genial  warmth  and  moisture  from  the  con- 
stantly equable  temperature  of  the  Atlantic.  They  prevail  chief- 
ly through  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  too  frequently  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  operations  of  the  latter.  North  or  north-east  winds 
appear  to  prevail,  especially  on  the  eastern  coast,  through  some- 
what less  than  one-third  of  the  year.  They  are  cold,  and  unge- 
nial  to  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  they  generally  prevail  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  sometimes  extending  into  that  of 
May,  and  even  of  June,  f 


f  The  ingenious  Dr  Thomfon  (Syft.  Chemistry,  Vol.  iii.  p.  SSS^  note)  well 
oblcrves.  that  *  the  frcqtienqr  of  north-eaft  winds,  during  thefc  months,  is  the 

•  grcatcft  dcfc^  of  the  climate  of  Scotland,  and  is  felt  indeed  fcverely  over  all 

•  Great  Britain.     In  the  United  States  of  America,  *  he  adds,  *  thefc  winds  keep 

•  pace  with  the  clearing  of  the  land.     Might  it  not  be  poflible,  *  he  a(k<,  *  to 

•  prevent  the  frequency  of  thcic  winds,  in  this  country,   by  ptantitig  trees  along 

•  the  whole  eaft  coaft  ?* 

It  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Dr  Thomfon,  in  this  chapter,  gives  the 
juA  account  of  thcfe  north-eafl  winds,  as  really  iffuing  from  the  arctic  region, 
but  neccflarily  deflected  towards  the  eaft,  by  their  incapacity  of  refifting  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  -earth's  diurnal  motion,  within  the  polar  circle. 

But  ftill  an  important  queftion  remains  to  be  fblved.  Whence  do  thofe  in»- 
menfe  maflcs  of  air  originate,  which  are  fo  copioufly  evolved  within  the  polar 
circle,  during  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  which  rush  with  fucli  impetuofity  to- 
wards the  fouthern  regions;  whil ft,  durjng  the  fummer  andautpmnal  months,  aa 
oppofite  procefs  taken  place,— ^the  atmolfpherc  of  the  polar  region  experiencing  a 
4ciiciency,  which  is  fuppJicd  by  a  current  from  the  fouth  ?    May  not  this  ftrik- 
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Having  stated  these  general  observations,  with  regard  to  the 
winds  that  are  most  prevalent  in  Scotland,  it  now  only  remains 
to  illustrate  them,  by  offering  the  results  of  some  of  the  best 
audienticated  tables  that  occur,  relative  to  this  subject. 
.  At  Drymen,  in  the  western  district  of  Stirlingshire,  on  an 
average  of  14  years  from  1795,  die  winds  were  observed  to  blow 
as  follows. 

Between  North  and  East,  ....  1054  days. 
North  and  West,  .  .  .  .    9\i 
South  and  East,   ....    29t 
South  and  West,  ....  137  * 
The  Longforgan  tables  give,  on  a^  average  of  12  years,  the 
followbg  results. 

Wind  from  the  North, «    25  days. 

NE 29 

E.  ......    62 

.  SE. 14. 

S.  .  . 9 

SW.  ,  .  .  .  .  .  105 

W. 102 

NW 19 

Bf  this  last  table  it  appears  that  the  wind  blows,  even  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Scotland,  from  some  point  between  the  north  and 
south,  measuring  by  the  western  semicfrcle  of  the  horizon,  for 
226  days  of  the  year.  +  . 

.  A  table  given  in  the  West  Lothian  Survey  of  1808,  affords 
a  similar  result. 


•Mm 


ing  drciimOance,  it  may  be  asked,  be  eafily  accounted  for,  by  tbe  obvious  fa  A 

of  the  evolution  and  abforptioh  of  atmofpberic  gafes  vfhich  annually  take  piaca 

within  the  polar  circle,  upon  fuch  an  immenfe  fcale,  during  the  oppoHte  pro- 

ctOes  of  congelation  and  of  degelatlon?    It  is  well  known. that  a  large  quantity  of  ah: 

ekifts  in  water,  in  its  liquid  (late;  and  it  is  a?  well  known  that  this  air,  together 

with  «U  gafeoas  bodies,  are  completely  expelled  from  it,  in  the  procefs  of  con- 

platioo.     Does  it  not  follow,  that  whiKt  the  procefs  of  congelation  i$  going  on 

in  the  polar  regions,  a  period  extending  probably  from  November  to  May,  vafl 

rtadesof  air  are  evolved i  and  that  this  cold  and  denfe  evolution,  rufhlng  towards 

the  (both,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  deflection  towards  the  ead,  conOitutes  our  north* 

crly  and  north*eaft  winds  ?    When  the  heat  of  fummer,  again,  comes  to  prepon* 

derate,  the  ice  of  the  polar  region  melts ;   atmofpheric  air  is  abforbed^  until  tlie 

liquid  element  is  faturated.     A  vacuum  is  confequently  formed;   and  it  is  Tup- 

plied,  during  the  fummer  months,  by  contributions  from  the  fouthern  regions. 

•"We  may  fufpcft,*  fays  Dr  Darwin,  (Botanic  Garden,  note  on  the  winds), 

'  that  there  esifts  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  a  Bear  or  Dragon,  yet  un- 

*'known  to  philofopbersj  which,  at  times,  fuddenly  drinks  up,  and,  as  fudden- 

Vly,  at  other  times,  vomits  up  one-^fteenth  part  of  the  atmofpherc.  * — May  the 

wthor  of  this  feClion  be  permitted  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he  has,  by  the  above 

fiifigeftions,  contributed  in  any  degree,  to  the  discovery  of  this  bear,  or  dragon*^ 

den? 

*  Stirlingshire  Rfeport,  p.  22.     Stat  Ace.  Vol.  xix.  <61. 

f  Stirlingsfaire  Report,  Ifcid.      Stat  Ace*  Ibid, 
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Winds  from  the  Westerly  points,  ....  232  dzju 

the  Easterly, 120 

due  North, 10 

due  South,  . 3 

By  the  Belmont  tables  the  winds  blow,  on  an  average  of  $ 

years^      From  the  South-east,  nearly...* 88 

From  the  South-west,  nearly .....»•  137 

In  the  Banffshire  tables,  the  direction  of  the  winds  is  stated 
with  so  many  interruptions  and  chasms,  that  it  appears  impossible 
^^neralize  the  subject.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that* 
according  to  that  Report,  *  the  strongest  currents  of  wind  *  in^ 
that  quarter,  and  probably •  too,  the  most  frequent,  *  are  from' 

*  the  west  and  south-west.     In  general,*  it  is  added,  *  we  look 

*  for  dry  weather  from  the  north  and  north-west,  and  for  rain 

*  from  the  east  and  south-east.  * 
The  remark  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Aberdeenshire 

Report  merits  likewise  to  be  recorded — *  That  when  there  is  a 

*  great  quantity  of  snow,  lying  undissolved,  on  the  high  moun- 

*  tains  of  Braemar,  the   south-west  wind,   in  spring,  is  not  a 

*  warm  and  mild  zephyr,  but  is  often  attended  with  .a  piercing 

*  cold.    When  the  snow  either  has  not  fallen,  or  is  dissolved, 

*  then  it  is  very  pleasant.    The  south,  and  south-east,*  he  adds, 
are  the  most  genial  winds  in  Aberdeenshire,  till  the  snows  are 

*  melted  on  the  south-west.  *  The  same  remark  may  be  extend- 
ed  to  every  district  in  the  island,  situated  on  the  east  or  north- 
east of  lofty  mountains,  where  the  snow  remains  long  undis-' 
solved. 

Electrical  Phenomena^ 

In  describing  tlie  climate  of  Scotland,  tibe  phenomena  of  at- 
mospherical electricity  seem  to  claim  some  notice. 

Excepting  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  thunder  occurs  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Its  eflFects  are  sometimes,  though  not 
frequently,  fatal.  In  the  mountainous  districts  it  is  very  seldom 
destructive,  the  elevated  grounds  acting  as  conductors  in  con- 
veying the  fluid  to  the  earth.  In  level  situations,  and  especially 
on  the  outskirts  of  sloping  eminences,  along  which  the  electric 
stream  had  probably  glided,  or  towards  which  it  is  directing  its 
course,  accidents  from  lightning  are  found  most  frequently  to 
occur. 

The  aurora  horealisy  a  phenomenon  generally,  and  probably 
justly,  considered  as  electrical,  was  scarcely  remarked  in  Britain 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
more  southerly  latitudes  of  Scotland,  its  appearances  are  by  no. 
means  regular  or  constant  $  several  years  sometimes  intervene 
between  &em.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  they  occur 


€ 
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With  zntich  greater  frequency,  as  well  as  brilliancy.  In  the  Ork- 
neysy  the  light  of  the  aurora  borealis  sometimes  equals  that  of 
the  moon  in  her  quadratures.  * 

Considering  it  as  highly  probable  that  this  meteor  has  its  place 
within  the  region  of  our  atmosphere,  it  may  be  expected  that  it 
will,  in  some  degree  at  least,  influence  or  indicate  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

Accordingly,  it  is  stated  by  the  late  learned  Dr  Small  of  Dun- 
dee, **  that  the  aurora  borealis,  except  during  a  course  of  settled 
**  firost,  is  generally  followed  by  wind  and  rain  from  the  south,  ''f 
Dr  Thomson,  after  suggesting  the  very  probable  hypothesis* 
*'  that  the  aurora  boredis  is  occasioned  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
*^  and  hydrogen,  in  the  polar  regions,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
^  electric  fluid,''  adds,  *^  that  if  this  conjecture  be  true,  part  of 
^  the  atmosphere  near  the  poles,  must,  at  times,  be  converted 
^'  into  water.  ** — ^The  evident  consequence  is  the  formation  of  a 
'vacuum  in  those  regions,  which  must  be  supplied  by  a  current 
Droni  the  south.  Dr  Thomson  cites  the  authority  of  Mr  Winn 
(FhiL  Trans,  for  1772) — ^to  show  that  this  is  actually  the  case ; 
that  a  south- west  wind  blows  always  after  an  aurora  borealis  3 
that  he  never  found  this  to  fail  in  23  instances  ; — ^Thathe  observed 
that  when  the  aurora  was  bright,  thegale  came  on  within  24  hours; 
but  did  not  last  long  :  but  if  it  was  faint  and  dull,  the  gale  was 
koger  in  beginning,  and  less  violent ;  but  it  continued  longer.  :|: 

£efi>re  quitting  mis  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  permitted 
to  die  Reporter  to  state  shortly  the  account  of  the  rare  phenome- 
son  of  an  aurora  borealis,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ob- 
lenre  some  years  ago,  bj/  day-light. 

On  the  10th  February  1799,  some  minutes  after  three  o'clock 
P.M.  the  sun,  being  then  a  full  hour  above  the  horizon,  was  shin- 
bg  with  an  obscure  lustre  through  a  leaden  coloured  atmosphere. 
For  several  days  before,  the  frost  had  been  intense ;  and  during  the 
(wo  preceding  days,  much  snow  had  fallen.  This  day,  however, 
it  thawed,  and  the  temperature  was  uncommonly  mild.  The  Re«» 
porter  was  intently  engaged  in  observing  a  large  halo  about  the 
nm,  which  exhibited  the  prismatic  colours,  though  obscurely,  ex- 
cept in  one  quarter,  where  the  halo  coincided  with  a  cloud  which 
hang  upon  die  skirt  of  the  horizon,  almost  directly  west :  in  that 
portion  of  the  halo,  the  colours  of  the  iris  were  very  distinctly 
eihibited  ;  the  sky  was,  as  to  the  rest,  serene. 


♦  Dr  Bany,  p.  16.  t  Stat  Ace  VIII.  201. 

\  Tbomft.  Chem.  III.  Sf55,  4.— The  reader  may  compare  Dr  Thomson's  hj- 
poihais  of  Ae  decomposition  of  atmospheric  air,  in  the  polar  region,  as  tLa 
cauK  of  south  winds,  with  the  tlieory  advanced  in  the  note  at  p.  57.  It  is  pre- 
tumedthat  these  theories,  though  formed  without  concert,  will  not  be  found  int 
«Rakttnt*wiih  CAch  other. 
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Wlitlst  lie  was  attending  to  this  appearance,  the  whole  hon/on 
becime  covered  with  a  light  palei!h  vapour,   as  he  at  first  inoa- 

fined  it  to  be.     It  was  disposed  in  longitudinal  streaks,  extend- 
ig  from  the  west,  by  the  zenith,  and  all  along  the  sky,  towards 
f  Uie  east.      On  e:<amining  this  appearance  mote  narrowlj-,  he 
'  fotind  it  to  be  a  true  aurora  boreal! s,  with  all  the  characters 
'   ■which  distinguish  that  meteor,  when  seen  by  night ;  witli  the  ex- 
ception that  it  was  now  entirely  pale  and  colourless.     The  stream 
of  electric  matter  Issued,  very  perceptibly,  from  the  cloud,  on 
i  sou ih- western  horizon,  on  the  skirts  of  which  the  solar  halo 
'   exhibited  the  prismatic  colours  ;    thence  diffusing  themselves,  the 
1  Tays  converged  towards  the  zenith,  and  diverged  again  towards 
'  (very  quarter  of  the  hoTirun.      The  coruscations  of  the  rays 
were  equally  instantaneous,  and  as  distinctly  perceptible,  as  they 
e  by  night,  with  the  exception  of  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
the  colours. 

This  appearance  continued  fur  more  tJian  20  minutcB,  when  it 
[.'gradually  vanished,  giving  place  to  thin  scattered  vapours,  which, 
L  towards  Biinset,  began  to  overspread  the  sity.  It  is  remarkable 
[  that,  during  the  ensuing  night,  no  trace  of  the  aurora  borcalis 
)  could  be  discerned.  The  weather,  for  some  succeeding  dayn, 
s  mild : — It  is  not  now  recollected  from  what  point  the  wind 
i  Was  ;  though  it  wits  probably  from  the  south-west. 

■  This  phenomenon  of  an  aurora  borealis  observed  during  the 
yi^y,  does  not  appear  to  he  altogether  new.  The  Heporter  rccoU 
t  Itets  his  h.iving  met  witji  an  account  similar  to  the  above,  gi''en 
rt>y  Dr  Henry  Usher  of  Ireland,  who,  considering  himself  as  the 
t  iirsC  observer  of  this  appearance,  requests,  that  any  person  to 
whom  it  may  agam  occur,  should  communicate  his  observations 
.'to  the  public.  * 

0/  the  Effects-^  Climate  on  Animah  and  Vf.getaJiles. 
It  appears  to  he  an  -unquestionable  fact,  that  the  anim:de  axA 
^vegetables  of  the  ho  u  I  hern'' part  of  our  island  diminish  in  siee,  t 
Pihey  pa^s  towards  its  northern  districts.     As  the  productions  of 
r  the  tropics  fail,  when  attempted  in  the-  higher  latittides  of  the 
rfempL-rate  zone ;  so  those  even  of  the  south  of  Britain  can  »l- 
)om  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  north  of  Scotland.     And 
fet,  such  is  the  bounty  of  nature,  that  every  climate  posses 
ti  peculiar  productions,  which  arrive  there  at  their  greatest 
irfection.     The  native  pines  of  Norway,  and  even  of  Inverness- 
rival  those  of  the  most  favoured  regions.     The  cattle  of 
e  Hebrides,  though  not  equal  in  sl/e,  are  equal  in  beauty  of 
I,  antl  in  flavour  of  ficsh,  to  any  in  Europe.     The  same  may 
aid  of  our  native  breed  of  sheep. 
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the  lessoti  which  this  circumstance  suggests  to  tlie  agricultur- 
ist is  obviMid  t  it  is  this, — ^that  e&otics,  whether  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  'should  be  inttoduded  with  scrupulous  cau« 
tioD.  The  former  may,  indecfd,  be  sometimes  iihproved  by  cross- 
ing ; '  Ahd  a  breed,  in  some  th&asure  new,  may  be  thus  naturalized. 
But,  in  e^htj  experinient  bf  this  kind,  nature  should  be  consult- 
ed. *Ih  order  to  ensure  success  to  the  rearing,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  larger  breeds  of  cattle  which  we  me^t  with  in  the 
Boath,  the  luxuH^ht  vegetation  and  genial  climate  of  the  latter 
ttiiist  be  previously  introduced ;  and  this,  it  is  presumed,  can  be 
ddne  <nily>  thodgh  perhaps  never  completely,  by  superior  culti- 
VitioD,  and  by  f^e  abundaht  shelt^  of  extensive  plantations. 

SeaiBons  of  peculiar  unfaVourableness  to  agriculture  have  been 
dbterted  to  tecur,  in  Scotland,  at  intervals  which  seem  to  ap- 
proach to  regularity.  It  is  said  that  some  years  of  thdt  kind  oc- 
fcnired  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century ;  a  similar  course  of 
Uhttvoarable  seasons  took  place  about  the  end  df  the  17th  cen- 
tury;  and  it  is  in  t^e  recollection  of  all,  that  the  iBth  century 
eoDdttded,  and  the  19A  was  ushered  in  by  seasons,  which  threat- 
ened us  with  the  horrors  of  famine. :  About  the  middle,  too,  of 
ihe  last  century,  from  1740,  several  bad  seasons  occurred  ;  and 
that  of  the  year  1782  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  in  Scotldtid. 

In  several  elevated  situations^  where  extensivcf  strata  of  peat- 
Inois  occur,  as  in  Lanarkshire  and  Twceddale,  and  even  on  the 
l)orders  of  the  low,  but  wide  spreading  moss,  to  the  west  of  Stir* 
ling,  early  frosts,  occurring  in  September,  and  sometimes  in  Au- 
^cut,  though  comparatively  of  little  severity,  often  do  great  in- 
jury to  the  grain,  especially  to  peas,  barley,  and  potatoes :  and 
It  is  remarklible  that  the  fields  which  lye  lowest  are  sooner  injur- 
ed thah  those  in  the  higher  situations.  This  is  to  be  Accounted 
Ibr  by  the  circumstance  that  the  frosty  vapours  exhaled  dating 
the  day  from  the  moss,  are  condensed  at  night  upon  the  lower 
grounds ;  whilst  the  higher,  tower  above  their  reach. 

In  die  Clydesdale  Report,  we  are  furnished  with  an  iffgffniou^ 
scale  of  the  different  degrees  of  frost  which  injiirfe  certain  kihdi 
of  Tepetables.  Mr  Naismith's  degrees  afe  here  reduced  to  Fah- 
tenbeit's  scale. 

■  Fi£hr. 
Potatoes,  el^er  in  spring  or  autumn,  hate  their 

leaves  affected,  and  their  growth  checked  at         80 
Ditto,  ditto,  the  stem  attacked^  and  its  farther 
growth  preventedy  and,  if  in  autumn,  the  root 
makes  no  more  progress  ...  28 

Green  peas  and  barley,  when  the  ear  is  just  be- 
coming milky,  spoiled  at  -  -  -  28 
Beans,  when  green  or  wet           -        -        .            27 
Oatt,  when  the  ear  is  milky        ...  26 

K  •        . 
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Oats,  when  green,  and  the  ear  watery,  on  porous 

soils,  not  much  hurt  at    -        -        -        -  25 

l)itto,  ditto,  on  firm  clay,  ditto           -        -  22 

Clover,  in  the  tender  leaf,  hurt  at         •        -  29 
Clover  and  rye  grass,  in  May  or  June,  the  crop  is 

ruined  at 25 

Turnips,  on  the  ground  in  winter,  injured  at  8 

Mr  N.  adds,  that  **  these  frosts  do  not  injure  the  plantip  \ 
less  they  continue  till  the  sun  he  above  the  horizon.  Wl 
the  frost  goes  off  before  morning,  and  the  sky  is  overcast  w 
fresh  clouds,  plants  escape  unhurt,  though  they  may  have  s 
*'  fered  a  pretty  severe  frost  during  the  night. '' 

The  philosophy  of  this  well-known  fact  is  obvious :  it  is  i 
the  frost,  even  though  extending  8  or  9  degrees  below  the  fre 
ing  point,  that  primarily  injures  the  vegetable  ;  it  is  the  sad< 
transition  from  cold  to  warmth,  and  the  consequently  too  ni] 
expansion  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays,  that  te 
asunder  the  tender  vesicles  of  plants,  and  is  often  fatal  to  tl 
future  growth. 

Note, — In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  stated,  that  by 
Belmont  Tables,  (Strathmore  in  Perthshire)  the  greatest  hei| 
of  the  barometer  was  (in  1789)  30.73,  equal  to  30.96  at 
level  of  the  sea  ;  the  least  in  the  same  year^  was  28.01,  equal 
27.24*  at  the  level  of  the  sea« 

iv. 

in  treating  the  subject  of  the  climate  of  Scotland,  it  appe 
indispensable  to  state  the  periods  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  oi 
sowing  and  reaping,  in  its  different  districts.  This  is,  indeed 
Inatter  which  de(>ends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  condtt 
of  our  ever  varying  seasons.  In  some  years,  the  spring  is  ( 
lier,  and  in  others  later.  This  year  (1812)  furnishes  a  rema 
able  instancfe  of  retarded  vegetation.  Till  die  9th  May,  at  Al 
foyle,  situated  nearly  about  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  forn 
by  the  approach  of  the  Firths  of  f'orth  and  Clyde,  there  i 
scarcely  any  symptom  of  vegetation.  It  was  on  the  10th  t 
the  leaf-buds  of  the  horse-chesnut  (the  ^sculus  Hippocastanu 
were  first  observed  to  burst  from  their  hybernacuJa^  or  wint 
covering.  * — On  this  subject  it  may  be  permitted  to  remark^  l 
a  late  commencement  of  vegetation  ought  not,  in  general^  tc 


•  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  tliat  almost  none  of  our  Scottis6  N 
ralists  have  thought  of  recording,  from  year  to  year,  the  vernation  orfoliatk 
bur  indigenous  plants.  Were  we  possess^  of  a  register  of  this  kind,  ikef 
the  diflTcrcnt  districts  of  Scotland,  we  should  he  furnished  with  the  most  pe 
criterion  of  climate  that  can  possibly  be  conceded ;  and,  by  comparing  tke 
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considered  as  analstrniing  sjmptoih  with  regard  to  th^  ensuing 
produce.  When  vegetation  commences  vigorously  in  Februaff 
or  March«  as  is  sonietitnes  Uie  case,  the  soil  becomes  exhausted 
at  a  too  early  period,  and  the  ensuing  crop  (at  least  of  grass)  is 
often  feeble  and  scanty.  The  crop  of  1812i  with  all  &e  tardi* 
ness  of  vegetation,  promises  well^ 

.  In  detailing  the  periods  of  sowing  and  reaping  the  di£ferent 
kinds  of  grain  in  Scotland — z  circumstance  that  seems  to  de- 
pend principally  upon  the  latitude  of  any  district,  joined  to  local 
considerations,  such  as  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
its  adjacency  to  the  east  or  west  coast,  &c. — it  seems  to  be  the 
most  convenient  method  to  divide  Scotland,  according  to  an  idea 
already  suggested,  (p.  127.)>  into  Mree  great  regions ;  thej/irj^ 
1>dng  the  southern,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  approach- 
ing estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde ;  the  second^  the  mddle  re- 
2ton,'1)0!inded  on  the  south  by  die  above  estuaries,  and  on  the 
^lordi  by  what  is  called  the  Glen,  or  Vale  of  Scotland,  or  the 
tract  of  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  and  the  northern  region,  extend- 
ing from  that  vale  to  the  eztreniity  of  the  Island. 

In  describing  the  climate  of  these  regions  as  it  affects  the  pe- 
riods of  sowing  and  of  reaping,  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, diligendy  explored,  is  the  principal  authority.  Some 
County  Reports  are  occasionally  referred  to.  Dr  Barry's  valua- 
ble Hifitory  of  the  Orkneys  has  been  consulted. 

Some  separate  notices,  from  the  above  sources,  are  offered^ 
^th  reg^Urd  to  the  Hehrides,  the  Orkney,  and  Shedand  Islands. 

1»  Th£  Sovthbrn  Region- 

CrratJfii                                    Sawn.  Reaped^ 

^l¥heat  .  •  •  from  the  middle  of  Sept.  to  Nov.  «  In  Aug^ 
Oats  •  •  '  •  from  1st  March  to  middle  of  April  •  tn  Sept. 
Sailey  •  •  •  from  10th  April  to  lOth  May  .  4  In  Aug. 
Peas  and  Beans    from  1st  March       In  Sept^ 

Potatoes  are  planted  in  the  end  of  Aprils  or  beginning  of  May^ 
and  taken  up  in  October.  * 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  this  region,  the  harvest  Appears  to  h^ 
cailier  than  in  most  places  of  Scotland.  In  Berwickshire,  thtf 
hanrrest  u  sometimes  concluded  (as  in  1779)  by  the  12th  Sep- 
tember. In  general,  it  is  as  early  there  as  in  any  place  in  £ng- 
Und  nordi  of  the  Humber.  f     In  that  district. 

Peas  are  sown  in  February  and  beginning  of  March. 

Otts  ■    — —  in  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 

^eitares  of  vetnatioth  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  we  mighi  be  enabled 
to  Bake  an  approximation  which  no  other  ddia  could  affofd  us.  The  time  of 
***iii;;  an4  reaping  is  too  vaj^e  a  staivdard. 

•  Statist  Account,  vol.  V.  153;    XI.  520;  11.129;   VI. 415;    IX.5IS. 

t  Berwickshire  Report,  p.  23.     Statist  Account,  I.  122;  VIII.  527. 
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Barley  is  sown  in  Aprily  or  beginning  of  May* 

Wheat,  in  the  end  of  September. 

Turnips  from  the  end  of  May  to  July :  Mature  in  October.  * 

Potatoes,  in  April  and  May. 

In  1785,  Early  Oats  were  sown  Aear  Ftestonpaxu  on  die  5th 
April,  and  reaped  on  the  21st  July,  f 

In  the  more  elevated  grounds  of  this  region,  viz.  Lanarkshiiey 
Tweeddate,  and  Selkirkshire,  the  seed  time  is  often  late,  and  the 
harvest  consequently  so  also.  %  The  crops  are  often  injured  bj 
early  frosts.  §  Oats,  peas,  and  beans,  are  sown  in  March ;  bar* 
ley  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and  wheat  in  October.  HarvesK 
commences  in  the  begmtimg  of  September,  and  sometimei  is  Aot 
concluded  till  the  month  of  November.  |} 

2.  Middle  Region. 

*  On  the  eastern  coast  of  this  Region  the  harvest  is  early,  f 

In  Strathmore,  in  Perthshire,  ^e  different  grains  are  sawn  as 
follows. 

Wheat,  in  October  and  November ;  reaped  in  die  end  of  An* 
gust. 

Oats,  sown  in  the  end  of  March,  and  beginning  of  April ;  reap* 
ed  in  the  end  of  ^ptember,  and  beginning  of  October. 

Peas  and  flax,  sown  in  the  end  of  April. 

Potatoes  planted  in  the  end  of  April.  ** 

Harvest  in  September  and  October.  ♦* 

In  Angus-shire,  the  periods  are  the  same  for  the  abDve  kinds  of 
grain.  There,  wheat  is  sown  in  September  and  October ;  har- 
vest begins  about  the  end  of  August,  and  is  generally  concluded 
by  the  middle  of  October,  ft 

In  Fifeshire,  Wheat  is  sown  from,  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  end  of  November. 

Peas  and  beans,  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March* 

Oats  in  March,  and  to  the  end  of  April. 

Barlej  in  May.  XX 

In  Aberdeenshire,  the  periods  are  as  follows : 

Wheat  is  sown  in  the  end  of  harvest,  reaped  in  August. 

Oats  and  peas  in  March ;  reaped  in  September. 

Barley  sown  in  the  three  last  weeks  of  May ;  reaped  in  Au- 
gust. 
"Turnips  sown  in  the  three  last  weeks  of  June.  f§ 

In  the  southera  parts  of  Argyleshire,  oats  are  sown  from  the 
6th  to  the  26th  April,  and  barley  the  2d  and  3d  weeks  of  May. 

«  Statist.  Account,  XI.  23J.  f  XVII.  62,  63, 

t  Clydesdale  RcfK  p.  6.  §  VIII.  79;  XIV.  lOOfc 

tf  Stat  Ace.  L  190;   ll.  300 ;  VL  59,  5S5.  t  XIX.  50a 

••  lb.  xix.  349.  tt  Il^«  233. 


II  lb.  I.  580,  415,  450;   III.  Sa 

S§  lb.  V.  100^  IX,  IS9 ;  IL  530;  IIL  52 ;  VI.  S6% 
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Potatoes  are  planted  in  April.  The  hay  harvest  (of  natural 
gnus)  occupies  the  attention,  more  or  less,  froni  the  end  of  July 
to  the  end  of  October.  The  grain  harvest  begins  in  September, 
wad  is  concluded  about  die  end  of  October.  * 

At  Kilmalie,  on  the  borders  of  Argylesbire  and  Inverness-shire^ 
oats  are  sown  in  the  two  last  weeks  of  March  ;  and  reaped  from 
tte  beginning  of  September  to  October,  f 

Barley  is  sown  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May ; 
ind  reaped  in  the  end  of  August.  X 

In  Kmtyrey  seed  time  commences  about  the  22d  March,  and 
the  crop  is  generally  in  by  the  middle  of  September. 

In  the  two  above  districts,  the  hay  harvest  of  cultivated  grasses 
begbs  about  the  20th  June,  and  extends  to  the  middle  of  July. 

S.  Northern  Region. 

However  strange  it  may  appear  to  our  southern  neighbours, 
it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  period  of  reaping  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain,  in  the  very  northern  extremity  of  Scotland, 
is  nearly  as  early  as  in  the  southern.  The  commencement  of 
vegetation  is  indeed  late.  Till  the  summer  solstice,  the  progress 
ii  very  inconsiderable ;  but  it  becomes  very  rapid  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  §  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted 
for,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  length  of  time  that  the  sun  in 
Aese  regions  continues  above  the  horizon. 

Near  Dingwall,  seed-time  commences  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  sometimes  later ;  harvest  commences  about  the  first 
of  September.  || 

In  Invemess-shire,  oats  are  sown  in  March,  or  in  the  begin- 
lusg  of  April,  and  reaped  from  the  1st  of  September. 

Barley  m  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  ^lay ;  and  reaped 
in  die  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  Harvest,  in 
general,  in  September.  If 

In  Ross-shire,  peas,  oats,  and  rye,  are  sown  in  March  and 
April ;  and  barley,  from  the  last  week  of  April  till  the  last  week 
of  May.  Harvest  'extends  from  the  middle  of  August  to  tlie 
middle  of  October.  ** 

In  Sutherlandshire,  the  periods  of  seed-time  and  harvest  are 
Ae  same,  adding  only  that  the  barley  seed«time  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  beginning  of  June,  f  f 

In  Caithness-shire,  oats  and  peas  are  sown  about  the  end  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April ;  barley  from  the  1 3th  May,  and 
•ORietimes  as  late  as  the  21st  June.  Barley  is  reaped  in  August. 
Harvest  is  generally  finished  by  the  end  of  September.  j:j: 


•  Slat  Ace.  III.  171,  100.  f  XI.  424.  f  XL  277 

S  XIX.6.  N  III.  9.         t  XVI.  225,  268;  IIL  28;  XI.  267;  XV.  303 

••  III.  392;  VI.  186;  XIV.  90;  XV.  618. 
tt  VHI.  369 ;   IIL  541 ;  XVL  187.  tt  VIIL  5.  147;  XVI J.  25. 
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The  Hedhidbs. 

In  the  Lewis,  black  nats  (the  kind  chiefly  used)  are  someiimc* 
sown  in  March,  but  not  generally  till  the  niiUiile  of  April,  Bar- 
ley, from  the  beginning. of  May  till  the  end  of  June.     Potatoes 

;  planted  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  20th  May.     Harr 

St  begins  ahoat  the  middle  of  September.     Barley  is  some- 

Qes  reaped  in  the  end  of  August.  • 

In  Mull,  oats  are  sown  from  the  20th  March,  and  reaped  in 
:he  beginning  cf  October,  Barley  is  sown  from  the  end  of 
April  i  and  is  reaped  from  the  middle  of  August 

In  Skye,  seed-time  continues  from  the  'iOth  March  to  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Harvest  commences  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  continues  till  towards  November,  or  even  later.  (Sta> 
tistical  Account,  XVIII.  182.) 

ThI!  OnKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  Isc.ES. 

Dr  Barry  informs  us,  that  tliey  begin  to  plough  tn  the  "  Ork* 
neys  about  Candlemas,  O.  S.  "  that  is>  about  the  middle  of  Fe> 
bruary,  "  when  they  plough  their  oat  land,  into  which  they 
throw  their  seed  (the  black  or  grey  oat),  two  or  three  weeks  af- 
terwards :  and  when  this  is  finished,  the  bear  land  lirgins  to  be 
stirred  or  harrowed  ;  and  commonly  receives  the  seed  near  the 
end  of  May. "  f  "  The  harvest  commences  commonly  about 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  September.  ''  f 

From  the  Statistical  Account,  we  learn  that  black  oats  are 
sown  in  March  and  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  bear  or  barley 
jn  May,  to  tlie  20th.  Barley  is  reaped  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  harvest  is  generally  finiihed  by  the  first  of  October.  § 

Oats  are  sometimes  sown  in  the  end  of  February.  I| 

In  the  Shetland  Isles,  oats  are  sown  in  March;  and  bear  about 
t!ie  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  They  begin  to  reap 
^bout  the  middle  of  August,  and  sometimes  later,  according  tt> 
the  season.  % 

V.     Rejiarks  o 


It  appears  probable,  from  some  suggestions  of  ancient  authori^ . 
that  the  climate  of  Britain  has  been  milder  in  former  times  thaji. 
jt  is  at  present.  Julius  Ca:sar,  in  whom  science  and  valour  were- 
Jiappily  combined,  gives  us  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  infor- 
mation concerning  oar  island.  He  landed  in  England,  acconl— 
ingto  the  computation  of  Dr  Halley,  upon  the  2(ith  of  Augusts 
'When'bis  soldiers  went  out  to  forage,  they  found  that  all  thai 


■  SlalisL  Ace   XIX.  250,  S77,  S85. 

■|-  Hi  Bnnj'B  IIiBt.  of  tile  Orkneys,  p,3^9.  t   lb.  p,  351, 

5  Slat  Ace.  XIV.  320i  XVI.  ■119,  j|   XVI,  333.         1  XIV.  335, 
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corns  were  reaped,  except  in  one  district,  where  they  according*- 
I7  set  about  cutting  them  down.  *  This  marks  an  earlier  har** 
rest  than  now  occurs,  even  in  the  south  of  England.  He  states 
agauiy  *  that  the  climate  was  more  temperate,  and  the  cold  less 
severe,  than  in  Gaul. '  f  Tacitus,  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  ever  was  in  Britain  himself^  having  received  the 
Biost  accurate  informatioa  concerning  it  from  his  father-in-law, 
Agricola,  who  had  resided  there  for  at  least  six  years,  informs 
as,  that  *  die  sky  was  foul  with  continual  rains  and  fogs ;  but 
that  it  was  free  from  the  rigours  of  cold. '  J  Flavius  Vopiscus^ 
m  the  Life  of  Probus,  (A.  D.  278),  relates,  *  that  the  emperor 
gave  permission  to  the  Britons  to  raise  vines,  and  to  manufac- 
ture wine. '  And  Beda,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  §  assures 
ns,  that,  in  some  places  of  Britain,  *  vineyards  were  cultivated.  * 

This  argument  of  the  modern  deterioration  of  the  climate  of 
Britain,  and  of  Scotland  in  particular,  may  be  supported  by  the 
consideration  of  the  inferior  size  of  the  wild  animals  that  are 
now  produced.  From  the  fossil  horns  of  deer  which  are  still 
femnd  in  our  mosses,  it  is  evident  that,  in  former  times,  their  sizp 
Cur  exceeded  that  of  the  present  breed. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  serve  to  strengthe^i 
diis  argument.  The  fossil  trees  found  in  our  mosses  evince  a 
More  genial  climate,  at  a  former  period,  than  we  now  enjoy. 
Many  instances  might  be  adduced  :  a  few  must  suffice. — In  D^- 
serf  parish,  in  Lanarkshire,  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree  was  dug  up^  65  feet  in  length,  as  straight 
as  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  so  equal  in  thickness  at  both  ends, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  say  which  was  the  root.  The  largest  tree 
fiiat  is  certainly  known  to  have  existed  in  Scotland,  was  a  horse- 
chesnut  at  Finhaven,  in  Forfarshire.  It  measured  42  feet  8  inches 
in  circumference  5  feet  above  the  ground.  It  had  two  large 
Ranches,  one  of  which  was  above.  29^  and  the  other  19  feet  in  • 
circumference.  It  was  entk-e  in  1700;  but  was  so  much  decay- 
ed in  1750,  that  a  gentleman  who  went  to  see  it,  mistook  it  for 
an  old  pigeon-house.  A  plate  of  it  is  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  St  Andrew's,  and  in  several  private  libraries.  In  1770 
it  was  almost  entirely  rotten.  In  the  forests  of  Braemar,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  there  are  sesreral  fir  trees  above  6  feet  in  diame- 
ter* and  near  19  feet  in  circumference.  Fir  trees,  100  feet  long, 
have  been  found  under  moss.  On  draining  Hartfield  Moss,  in 
Yorkshire,  an  oak  was  found  which  measured  120  feet  in  length, 
12  feet  in  diameter  at  the  root,  and  6  feet  at  the  upper  extremity. 
Mo  such  tree,  probably,  now  exists  in  Europe.  ||  In  the  middle 
^  the  Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire,  are  the  remains  of  Wallace's 
celebrated  oak,  which,  according  to  an  admeasurement  madcj 

*  Caesar  de  BelL  Gall  L.iv.  32.  -f  lb.  L.  ▼.  12. 

4  Vit.  Agric.   12.  §  Lib.  i.  ch.  L 

i  Alton's  Treatise  on  Moss  Esrtb,  InUod.  p.  26. 
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vrhile  entirfy  ^as  said  to  be  about  12  feet  in  diameter*.  Ms 
Alton  states  (on  the  authority  of  Athenxus),  f  tb^t  when  Ar<f 
^hixnedes  could  not  find)  upon  the  shores  of  the  Meditenraneiii^ 
^  tree  fit  for  being  the  mast  of  a  very  large  ship  that  he  had 
builty  he  was  obliged  to  commission  one  from  Britain,  which  waft 
transported  to  Syracuse  on 'a  machine  made  for  the  purpose* 

It  appears,  from  the  records  of  religious  houses,  that  whca^ 
was  formerly  paid  as  tythe  from  lands  in  the  parish  of  Lesni^* 
hago,  in  Lanarkshire,  where,  for  several  centuries  past,  oats  caft 
scarcely-  be  brought  to  perfection.  A  fsgrnn  in  Glenluce  parifb 
formerly  paid,  in  tythe,  12  bolls  of  wheat,  and  12  bolls  of  bftr« 
ley^  which  was  let  about  30  years  ago  for  a  rent  of  only  12^:^ 

At  present,  it  is  well  known  that  the  climate  of  Britain  is  coid^ 
er  than  that  of  France — that  intense  and  long  continued  frosd^ 
frequently  occur,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country— that 
the  vine  can  no  longer  be  cultivated  successfully  in  the  open  air— - 
and  tliat  the  size  of  many  wild  animials,  and  of  trees,  is  disu^. 
nished. 

The  ingenious  Mr  Aiton,  with  much  plausibility,  ascribes  thi^ 
deterioration  of  the  climate  to  the  immense  accumulations  of 
moss  earth  which  have  taken  place,  by  the  demolition  of  forests^ 
since  the  period  that  the  Romans  established  theipselves  ia  BrI* 
tain.  §  Moss  earth  is  peculiar  to  countries  situated  in  a  high 
latitude.  It  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  sub^ 
stances  in  a  decayed  and  inert  state.  Its  bulk  is  increased  gnu 
dually  by  the  addition  of  vegetables  of  the  mossy  tribes  wbicfc 
grow  upon  its  surface.  Of  all  other  soils,  peat  eardi  absorbs  and 
retains  the  greatest  quantity  of  water :  S2i  ounces  of  dry  most 
soil  will  retain,  without  fluidity,  18  ounces  of  water ;  whilst  Sft 
ounces  of  the  richest  garden  mould  will  only  retain  18^  ou^ces^ 
Moss  is  also  more  retentive  of  cold  than  any  other  soil ;  frostt  isi 
often  found  to  continue  in  deep  mosses  till  after  the  middle  oC 
summer.  Hence  the  effect  of  mossy  acqumulationsi  in  rendem 
ing  the  climate  colder.  The  cold  evaporations  which  arise  fro$Bk 
such  immense  tracts  of  this  soil  as  exist,  particularly  in  Scotlanda, 
chill  the  atmosphere,  and  increase  the  bleakness  of  the  climaUw 
Particular  instances  will  be  given  in  their  proper  place. 

That  most  of  the  great  tracts  of  moss  soil  which  deform  ScoC^ 
land,  have  had  their  origin  posterior  to  the  Rom^n  invasion*  will 
be  easily  granted : — that  th^  great  moss  which  extends  westwards 
from  Stirling,  through  a  tract  of  about  16  mile's,  w^s  formed  bj 


•  Stat  Ace.  IIL5S6. 

t  See  Dr  Henry*!  Hist  of  Britain.     London,   4to  edition,  1771,   VoL  I. 
Book  I.  ch.  vL  B.  380. 

^  Tiic  above  facts  are  taken  chiefly  from  Mr  Aiton*s  ingenious  treatise  on 
Hoss  Earth;  *  l]hQ  liberty  has  lK>eu  taken,,  however,  of  making  a  few  alterationi 
and  ciprrcfii^pnSi  necessarily  suggested  by  collating  tlic  originad  autboritios. 
,  ^  Aiton*8  IVeatise  on  Mo<>s  Earth,  Introdugtion. 
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cutting  down  a  part  of  the  Caledonian  Forest,  we  hare  historic, 
gnd  almost  ocular  demonstration.  %  That  the  vast  tracts  of  ground 
which  are  now  covered  with  deep  moss  in  Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire, 
and  Damfries-shire)  were  clothed  with  flourishing  forests,  as  late 
as  ifae  12th  century,  is  equally  certain.  But  that  many  tracts  of 
moss,  on  higher  elevations,  owe  their  origin  to  a  much  earlier  ca« 
tattrophe»  there  is,  notwithstanding  the  reasoning  of  Mr  Alton, 
good  ground  to  believe.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  north-eastern 
fide  of  all  our  mountains,  sometimes  at  the  height  of  1500,  and 
even  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  meet  with  deep 
mosses,  which  do  not  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  destru^:- 
tion  of  forests,  (nor  is  it  probable  that  forests  ever  existed  there), 
but  to  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  conveyed  thither  by 
tone  other  powerful  cause,  f  If  any  trees  are  found  in  these 
-devated  mosses,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  they  are  found,  as 
Ih  Walker  has  stated,  lying  in  the  direction  of  SW.  and  N£. 

These  mountainous  mosses,  however,  are  seldom  of  great  ex« 
tent.    The  low  lying  mosses,  of  later  origin,  are  not  only  more 
«iteDflive,  but,  from  their  greater  decree  of  moisture,  and,  con*  * 
sequently  more  copious  evaporation,  have,  unquestionably,  the 
grtatest  influence  upon  the  climate. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  whole  country  having  been,  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  covered  with  forests,  their  effects  upon 
tbe  climate  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  moss, 
m  screening  the  soil  from  the  rarys  of  the  sun,  and  in  prevent* 
iog  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  true.  A  country  covered  with  wood, 
like  America,  is  colder  than  a  country  of  the  same  latitude  that 
it  cleared.  But  besides  that  in  a  country  of  so  unequal  a  sur« 
&ce  as  Scotland,  even  though  it  were  covered  with  trees,  the 
ftys  of  the  sun  would  have  room  to  penetrate,  it  may  be  re- 
Barked,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  degree  of  cold 
tnd  moist  exhalation  produced  by  the  oversbadingof  trees  grow* 
ing  ia  a  dry  soil,  and  the  chilling  vapours  that  proceed  from  a 
tait  mass  of  cold,  inert,  and  spongy  peat  earth. 

Whilst  it  thus  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  climate  of  Scot- 
bid  has  suffered  deterioration  since  the  period  that  the  Romans 
eitupied  Britain,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  upon  the  other 
kind,  that  it  has  been  ameliorated,  within  these  last  hundred 
years,  by  the  improved  modes  of  cultivation  that  have  been  in- 
traduced,  particularly  by  draining,  by  deep  ploughing,  and  by 
shelter  fumislf^d  by  die  increase  of  woods  and  plantations.  It 
is  indeed  a  common  complaint  of  old  men,  that  the  climate  is 
trery  year  becoming  worse  ;  and  that  the  weather  is  now  bleak- 
«r  and  cold€r  than  it  was  in  their  younger  days.    This,  however, 

^^  flee  an  Evay  by  the  RevereDd  Mr  Talt  of  Kincardine.—. E^nb.  FLO. 
Tnai.VoLIII. 
t  See  SUrliogsbire  Report,  p.  35,  &c. 
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il  is  presumed,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  ihe  nataral 
^uerulousness  of  old  age ;  and  from  ihe  propensity  which  old  mea 
have  to  attribute  superiority  of  excellence  to  every  ohject  and  e^ 
vent  which  belonged  to  that  period  of  their  Uwes,  when  the  mind 
*as  cheerful,  and  the  body  full  of  health  and  vigour.  Instance* 
liave  been  already  given  of  undeniable  improvements  of  (he  Cll- 
mate,  which  have  been  recently  brought  about,  by  deep  plough- 
ing oolyi  and  the  consei^uent  drainage  of  a  wet  soil. 


APPENDIX,  No.  VI. 

L  Particulars  regarding  the  Minerals  and 
Fossils  of  Scoti-and. 
Bi/  Mr  George  Robertson. 

Besibes  the  general  account  of  the  minerals  and  fossils  already 
,  given,  in  the  First  Chapter  of  this  Report,  the  following  article* 
merit  some  attention. 

I,  A  statement  of  iho^e  particulars,  regarding  the  more  th- 
Itiable  minerals,  as  were  judged  too  minute  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Tifch  Section  of  that  First  Chapter ;  '2.  A  short  account  of  the 
scarcer  minerals,  which  were  not  mentioned  in  that  Section  ;  snd, 
3.  Some  additional  particulars  regardmg  the  precious  stooes  c>r 
gems. 

1.  Of  the  more  valuable  Minerals. 

I.  With  respect  to  that  most  valuable  mineral  Coat,  it  has 
leen  observed,  that  so  far  from  apprehending  any  danger  of  ita 
being  soon  exhausted,  there  was  every  reason  to  conclude,  thai 
the  principal  of  tlie  three  great  fields  of  coal,  which  extends  from 
the  German  Ocean,  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  alone,  contained  ai 
much  coal,  as  would  supply  tlie  country  for  3000  years,  la 
proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  concisely,  that  this  great  coal 
field,  is,  on  an  average,  thirty-three  miles  in  breadth,  and  uine- 
ty-eight  miles  in  length,  or  contains  an  area  of  3'2M-  squartf 
miles  ;  and,  after  deducting  the  space  covered  by  the  river  Fortbf 
extends  nearly  to  2ST4  miles  ;  and  that  a  single  square  mile,  at 
'  an  average  of  the  depth,  of  the  quality,  and  quantity  of  accef> 
sible  coal,  and  deducting  the  space  occupied  by  pillars,  is  much 
more  than  the  annual  supply  of  coal,  for  the  whoU  of  Scotlandt 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  minute  calculations,  where  thq 
quantity  estimated  is  clearly  within  the  tiuth.  I'or,  instead  of 
61-0  acres,  or  a  square  mile,  it  has  been  calculated,  upon  pro« 
bable  data,  tliat  172  acres,  or  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  a 
square  mile,  is  sufficient.  After  malting,  therefore,  the  laigesi 
jmowance  for  pillars  and  wastes,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  648 
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acres  is  more  than  sufficient  for  an  annual  supply,  and  that  the 
principal  coal  field  of  Scotland^  would  alone  serve  us  for  3000 
yeirs.  In  some  parts  of  the  tract  above  described,  coal  may  not 
iilways  be  met  with  ;  but  this  want  is  compensated,  by  the  greater 
abundance,  and  the  additional  seams,  where  it  is  found. 

^.  In  rec^ard  to  Lime,  it  ileserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the 
principal  linfie-works  in  Scotland,  are, 

1.  Lord  Elgin's  at  Charlestown,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,     Bolk. 
yielding  annually,  ...  400,000 

2.  Closeburn  and  others  in  Dumfries-shire,  •  -  100,000 
S.  Stobs,  in  Roxburghshire,             •             -           .  •       10,000 

4.  Craigie,  Loudon,  and  others  in  Ayrshire,        •        150,000 

5.  New  Kilpatrick,  and  others  in  Dunbartonshire,  60,000 

6.  Campsie  in  Lennox,  and  others  in  Stirlingshire,         100,000 
7*  Torphichen,  Bathgate  and  others,  in  West  Lothian,    80,000 
S.  Gilmerton,  the  Raw,  Crichton  and  others,  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  .....       140^000 

9.  Salton,  Pencaitland  and  others,  in  East- Lothian  150,000 

10.  Fortfaan,  the  Bunyan,  and  others  in  Fifeshire,  50,000 

11.  Hedderwick,  Hill  of  Peat,  and  others  in  Forfar- 
shire,           -            -            -            -            •  100,000 

]L2.  Madiers  and  others  in  Kincardineshire,        •  30,000 

13.  Ardonald  and  others  in  Aberdeenshire,         -  100,000 
14**  The  northern  pounties,  including  BanfiT,  Moray, 

Nairn,  &c.            ....  100,000 

15.  Lanarkshire,  and  other  western  counties,        -  230,000 

16.  Perth,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan,  and  other  mid- 
land counties  not  mentioned,  -  •  100,000 

17.  Galloway,  and  other  southern  counties,        •  100,000 

Total,  2,000,000 

It  is  supposed  that,  including  all  the  small  kilns,  scat- 
tered oyer  the  kingdom,  there  may  be  one-half  more,      1 ,000,000 

Total  lime  in  Scotland,  3,000,000 

r— or  nearly  600,000  English  chalders,  besides  considerable 
.qiumtities  imported  from  England  on  the  east  coast,  and  from 
Ireland  on  the  west. 

S.  The  principal  Slate  Quarries  in  Scotland,  are, 
h  Easdale  and  other  islands  in  Argyllshire,      -        5,000,000 
1  Balachulish,  and  others  on  the  mainland  of  that 
county,  -  -  -  8,000,000 

3.  Lu86  in  Dunbartonjshire,  -  -  500,000 

4.  Monteith,  Strathern,  Stormont,  and  others  in 
Pdthshire,  -  .  -  2,000,000 

5.  Strathmore,  .   -  -  -  500,000 

i6*  Garioch,  Strathbogie  in  Aberdeenshire,  1,000,000 

^^  ■ 

Carry  over,         12,000,000 
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Brought  over,  12,000/XM 

%  Banffshire,  and  northern'  counties,             -  1 ,000,000 

'  8.  Stobo  In  Tweeddale  and  Galloway^           -  ],000«iOO 

9«  Others  not  specified^                   *                -  1  $000,000 

In  all,  15,000,000 

This,  at  40s.  per  thousand,  which  in  1812  is  nearly  the  ater- 
age  price,  is  30,000/. 

II.  Of  the  scarcer  Minerals. 

The  scarcer  minerals  are  next  to  be  considered^  and  shall  lie 
ranged  alphabetically. 

jllum. — A  very  important  alum- work  is  carried  on  at  the  Hiir* 
let  in  Lanarkshire,  where  it  is  found  in  the  waste  of  a  coal-mine. 
A  rock  of  this  material,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  atnong 
the  mountains  in  the  parish  of  Moffat;  but  its  intrinsic  qualities 
have  not  been  ascertained.  There  is  a  spring,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  alum,  on  the  hill  of  Leven  Seat,  on  the  confines  be» 
tween  Mid- Lothian  and  Lanarkshire. 

Amianthus  or  Stone/lax^  together  with  every  other  yariety  61 
asbestos,  is  to.be  met  with  in  several  places  in  Scotland.  The 
place  where  it  is  most  plentiful,  is  perhaps  at  the  head  of  Stratb- 
bogie  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  bad  of  a  simdl 
streamlet,  that  descends  from  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Auchindoiei 
called  Towin-reef.  It  is,  however,  more  a  subject  of  curiosity 
tiian  of  value. 

Aniimony. — There  was  a  valuable  mine  of  this  discovered  ni 
the  year  1788,  on  the  lands  of  Glendonwine,  at  the  head  of  Est 
dale  in  Dumfries-shire.  It  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  James  John^ 
stone.  It  gave  employment  to  40  miners,  and  is  almost  the  only 
productive  mine  of  antimony  in  Britain.  Here  the  miners,  like 
to  those  of  Leadhills,  worked  only  six  hours  in  the  twenty>fotir] 
and  like  them  too,  had  a  circulating  library,  to  relieve  the  miiu] 
from  the  tedium  which  so  much  spare  time  would  otherwise 
occasion,  and  to  prevent  getting  into  a  habit  of  dissipation.  The 
sulphuretted  antimony  of  this  mine,  6oldat4<2/r  the  ton,  atni-thf 
regulus  of  antimony  at  80/.  There  is  some  indication  of  thii 
mineral:  in  the  parish  of  Stair  in  Ayrshire. 

Bitumen — This  is  mentioned  as  a  mineral  production  in  the 
parish  of  Birsay  and  Harray  in  Orkney.  In  some  cases  it  ex< 
udes  from  the  rocks  like  a  thin  oil.  In  other  cases  it  is  found  oi 
the  consistence  of  pitch,  and  is  called  Petroleum.  In  that  state 
it  is  found  in  many  freestone  quarries,  particularly  in  the  paxisti 
of  Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh. 

Black-lead  or  Plumbago — A  mine  of  this  has  been  discovered 
on  the  lands  of  Dalmore  in  Ayrshire,  and  another  at  Huntly  in 
Aberdeenshire,  which  were  found  to  answer  most  of  the  purposes 
of  thai  useful  mineral.  ■  ' 
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Cobab, — This  ifietal  was  found*  about  forty  years  ago,  on  the 
liods  of  Alva  in  Stirlingshire,  in  considerable  qnantity,  and  of  an 
excdlent  quality,  as  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  of  china  and 
of  glass.     Specimens  of  it  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  Glenorchy. 

Coral  and  Cortllines  are  found  on  tlie  coast  of  Ban£Fshire.  ^ 
There  is  much  coral  on  the  coast  of  the  south  end  of  Kintyre ; 
alio  in  one  of  Lord  Dumfries's  lime  quarries  in  the  parish  of 
Old  Cumnock,  and  in  the  coal  pii^  in  the  vicinity  of  Paisley ; 
much  of  it  also  is  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  isle  of  Colonsay. 

Emery  is  found  in  considerable  quantity,  and  good  in  kind, 
near  to  Castle-Sinclair  in  Caithness. 

FvUer*9  Earth  is  found  in  different  places  in  the  parish  of  Ha- 
aflton;  in  the  parish  of  Falkland;  in  the  coal  pits  near  Sanquhar, 
jnd  in  the  parish  of  Upball. 

Q^pntm  is  plentiful  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Whitadder  in  the  Merse. 

Manganete  is  found  on  the  lands  of  Magbiehill  in  Peebles-shire  ; 
IB  the  Lue  of  Jura;  in  the  parish  of  Duddin?ston,  near  Edinburgh ; 
iathe  Ticinity  of  Aberdeen,  where  it  was  lately  wrought  to  some 
ext^t ;  and  on  the  lands  of  Fordoun  in  the  Mearns. 

Mundk^  both  yellow  and  white,  is  found  in  Sir  John  Slnclaii's 
linds  of  Skinnet  in  Caithness. 

Opmmd-stone,  celebrated  for  resisting  heat,  on  which  account 
it  is  in  great  request  for  building  ovens  and  furnaces,  is  found  in 
great  p&nty  in  the  parishes  of  Egleshame  and  Paisley.  A  stone 
of  the  same  nature  also  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Burntisland, 
and  is  in  extensive  demand  for  the  same  purposes. 

Porcelain  earth  has  been  observed  in  many  places,  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  felspar  in  granite  ^  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
observed  in  beds :  And  siliceous  spar,  or  quartz^,  the  Chinese  Pe^ 
^Mif,  90  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  china  ware,  is  found  in 
gieat  abundance  and  perfection  on  the  hills  of  Caithness.  * 
'  Potter'' &  earth  is  found  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  pa- 
mkes  of  Hamilton  and  Maryculter,  and  in  the  parish  of  Inver- 
letk,  where  there  are  some  extensive  pottet  ies  in  a  thriving  state. 

WheUtone, — ^The  best  whetstone  for  edge-tools,  that  is  perhaps 
m  Europe,  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  on  the  estate  of 
Daimore,  in  the  parish  of  Stair  in  Ayrshire.  Ic  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Water-ltf-Ayr  stone. 

ni.  Precious  Stones  and  Gems. 

Agates. — ^These,  under  the  various  names  of  onyx,  sardonyx 
stod  pebble,  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  country 
vhere  basaltic  rocks  are  found.  The  agate  is  never  found  in 
granite.  Besides  being  found  thickly  strewed  in  the  rock  itself* 
tbeyare  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  brook  in  the  vicinity  of 
biultic  rocks,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  have  been 

*  Set  Forfkrshire  Report,  p.  1-2.  Topetutts^,  and  wliite  clay,  vhen  mixed, 
tW  Qkiiicse  give  the  name  of  JKog/itt,  from  wbich  their  bcautilul  eartkeu  war« 
tt'tooBid. 
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'was^ed  by  tJie  rains.     The  Scots  Pebbles  are  of  many  beauiifiil 
hues ;  blue  and  white  j  red  and  white  i  and  frequently  to  be  met 
I    Triih  of  all  these  colours,  blended  together  in  veins,  and  in  every 
I    gradation  of  ihade. 

I  Amcllii/sfs,  of  considerable  intensify  of  hue,  have  been  found 
I  at  Ely  in  Fife,  and  have  been  lonp  esteemed  as  rubies.  Ame- 
I  ihyst  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  internal  surface  of  hotlow  a- 
I  pate  balls,  or  geodes,  wbich't  lines  in  beautiful  crystals. 
I  The  Aqua-Marine  is  fiund  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  ihe  Isle 
r  of  Arran,  where  a  specimen  was  found,  one  inch  in  length)  and 
I    me-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

I  The  preciovi  Eeryl  is  a  very  rare  mineral  in  Scotland.  Small 
I  fpecimens,  eiactly  similar  to  those  of  Siberia,  have  been  found 
I    ki  the  Mountains  of  Mar,  Aberdeenshire. 

\  The  Gar«e(.T— Some  fine  garnets  have  been  found  in  different 
\  places,  as  In  the  parish  of  Cairny  in  Strathbogie,  the  isle  of  Unst 
I  m  Zetland,  and  in  the  parish  of  Tillicoultry,  Clackmannanshire.' 
I  The  precious  garnet  of  Werner  also  occurs  as  a  constituent  part 
I  in  much  of  the  mica  slates  of  Aberdeen  and  Ross  sbires. 
I  Jaijier. — Although  this  species  of  stone  is  so  abundant,  as  to 
I  have  been  already  included  among  the  building  stones,  yet  there 
I  sre  many  delicate  specimens  of  it  to  be  met  with,  particularly  in 
I  Ayrshire,  which,  fiom  the  fineness  of  the  texture,  and  elegant 
L  Tariety  in  the  colour,  are  exalted  into  the  class  of  gems,  and  cut 
I  into  seals,  ear-rings,  snutF-boxes,  and  other  ornaments. 
I  The  Bnc/c  Crystal,  is  commonly  denominated  Cairyigomm,  from 
I  the  mountains  of  that  name  in  Banffshire.  But  rock  crystal  ii 
I  found  in  every  mountain  in  the  primary  districts  of  Scotland> 
L  and  in  peculiar  abundance,  on  the  mountains  of  Aberdeen  and 
[  Banff  shires.  The  colouis  of  these  crystals  are,  yellow  of  dif- 
I  ferent  shades,  and  clove  brown,  approaching  to  black.  The 
I  lieeper  yellow  specimens  sell  high  ;  and  are  commonly,  but  im- 
I  properly,  termed  by  the  jewellers  topazes.  'ITie  clove-brown  co- 
I  fours,  more  peculiarly  termed  caimgorums,  are  also  valued  in 
[■  ^wellery  ;  and  the  dealers  are  said  to  possess  the  art  of  making 
f  these  dark  colours  assume  ligliter  shades,  by  eiiposing  them  to  a 
I    considerable  heat,  very  gradually  raised. 

I        The  Tnpaz  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  gems  hitherto  found  in 

I  Scotland,  where  it  occurs  in  abundance,  and  of  a  size  not  as  yet 

I  observed  in  any  other  country,  not  even  in  Siberia,  Saiony,  or  Bra- 

I  zrl.     It  is  found  plentifully  only  on  the  highest  ground  of  Scot- 

*land,  viz.  in  the  mountains  of  Mar,  and  in  the  extensive  range 

which  stretches  towards  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Banff- shires.     It 

occurs  chiefly  in  rolled  pieces,  sometimes  in  its  gangue,  which  is 

j>ranite  ;  the  form  of  it,  regular  crystals,  in  an  eight-sided  prism, 

deeply  bevelled  at  the  estremity:     Its  most  common  colour  is  2 

very  light  green,  or  greenish  white,  and  lience  the  name  civen 

to  it,  an  A^im-marine.     This  colout  is  accompanied  with  a  slight 

opalescence.     Auuther  culcur  of  it  is,  a  very  light  blue,  and  k 
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that  case  it  receives  the  name  of  Sapphire,  These  are  the  onlf 
colours  of  the  Scottish  gem,  which  is  never  reddish  yellow,  or 
wine  yellow,  like  the  topazes  of  Brazil  and  Saxony.  The  largest 
topaz  yet  known,  was  found  on  the  estate  of  Invercauld  in  A- 
bodeenshire,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Farquharson.  It 
weighs  I5i  ounces  troy ;  and  the  same  lady  has  several  others, 
which  are  nearly  of  an  equal  size.  But  the  largest  topaz  fooad 
on  the  continent  of  Europe^  weighs  little  more  than  4  ounces. 

The  true  distinction  between  the  rock  crystal  and  the  real  to- 
paZ)  was  not  understood  till  lately.    They  still  are  often  con« 
ibonded,  from  the  mistakes  or  avarice  of  those  who  sell  them. 
The  following  marks  will  distinguish  them  on  the  slightest'  in- 
spection.    The  true  topaz  of  Scotland,   (the  principal  gem  of 
the  coantry),  besides  its  peculiar  form  of  crystal,  mentioned  a- 
bore,  has  a   specific  gravity  of  3.6,  a  foliated  structure,  and  a 
greedsh  white,  or  a  light  blue  colour.     The  rock  crystal  or 
curngorum,  whether  colourless,  light  brown,  dark  brown,  black 
OTTJolet,  (in  the  last  case  called  amethyst)-,  has  crystals  that 
are  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids.     The 
sides  of  the  prisms  striated,  those  of  the  pyramid  smooth.     The 
specific  gravity,  far  less  than  that  of  the  topaz,  is  only  2S ;  a  dif- 
ference discernible,  by  only  poising  the  stones  in  the  hand. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  rock  crystal  is  puresilex ;  that 
of  the  heavier  topaz,  70  per  cent  of  pure  clay,  with  30  of  silex. 
MTithin  these  few  years,  many  acres  of  alluvial  soil,  have  been 
dug  up  or  trenched,  on  Caimgorum,  Benavon,  Benaboard,  Beni- 
mean,  Lochnagar,  and  other  mountains  of  Mar,  in  search  of 
topazes  and  rock  crystal^  the  demand  for  them  having  become 
considerable,  both  in  London  and  in  Edinburgh.  They  are 
found  indiscriminately  in  the  same  soil ;  but  the  topazes  in  far' 
greater  proportion  than  the  brown  or  yellow  rock  crystal.  The 
latter,  however,  occur  sometimes  of  an  enormous  size ;  and  Mr 
Farqaharson  of  Invercauld  has  one  of  a  nut  brown  colour,  which 
11  as  large  as  a  child  of  a  year  old. 

A  very  large  one,  but  somewhat  of  a  dusky  hue,  was  found 
lately.  It  weighed  308  ounces,  and  a  lapidary  in  Edinburgii 
gave  L.lOO  for  it.  He  has  converted  it  into  a  number  of  beau« 
tiful  articles,  among  which  are  some  snuff-boxes.  It  is  said, 
tiiat  he  has  already  sold  to  tlie  amount  of  L.350,  and  that  the 
half  of  it  is  yet  on  his  hands.  There  are  even  some  larger  stones 
than  this,  and  others  of  more  value,  though  not  so  large.  One 
Was  said  to  have  been  sold  for  L.1200.* 


*  Tiro  rmy  fine  topazes  were  carried  to  a  London  jeweller  by  Mr  John  Jeans, 
•PttceHent  mineralogist  of  Aberdeen.  The  jeweUer  said  that  he  had  never 
■MB  any  finer  oriental  topazes,  and  asked  from  '^  what  part  of  the  East  ihcf 
WoQBie;**  Mr  Jeans  replied,  ''  from  the  mountains  of  Mar  in  Aberdeen^ 
•Wit."  Ilie  jeweller  started  back,  and  said,  *'  Sir,  I  cannot  jmrduue  them,  at 
•«¥|ir/«.*'  ITie  philosopher  took  his  leave,  saying,  Jnd  J  mil  not,  Jlr  amy 
pnctf  tdi  a  lie  in  Natuial  UisUntf, 
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Pearls.'^cotlz.nd  seems  to  have  been  more  famed  for  this  ele- 
gant gem  /ormerly  than  it  is  now.  The  great  celebrity  the  Scot- 
tish pearls  acquired  in  the  London  market,  and  the  high  price 
which  was  the  consequence  of  it,  has  occasioned  the  best  stations 
of  the  fishery  to  be  nearly  exhausted  by  the  avarice  of  the  under- 
takers. The  pearl  is  always  found  in  the  mi/tUus  anatinust  btit 
takes  a  considerable  time  to  come  to  maturity  ;  and  by  destroy- 
ing too  many  pearl  mussels,  in  order  to  get  all  the  jewels,  ifc 
must  be  a  distant  period  indeed,  before  they  are  found  in  great 
-quantity.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  the  pearl  fish- 
ery on  the  river  Tay,  which  was  so  productive,  as  to  produce 
L.10,000  between  die  years  1761  and  1764 ;  but,  soon  after* 
dwindled  down  to  very  little,  and  has  been  in  an  unprosperous 
state  ever  since.  Pearls  from  the  Tay,  sold  then  at  from  1  Os.  to 
]/.  10s.  per  ounce,  and  one  was  found  that  weighed  80  grauns. 
Next  to  the  Tay,  the  Ythan,  an  Aberdeenshire  river,  has  been 
the  most  celebrated  for  pearls.  Some  of  the  pearls  in  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  this  river ;  theet 
are  still  a  few  to  be  had  in  it,  which  are  esteemed  very  good.* 

Pearls  are  found  in  the  Dee  in  Galloway  ;  in  the  Clyde,  in  the 
Teatb,  in  the  Devon,  in  the  South  Esk  of  Angus,  in  the  Dee  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  in  the  Cluny  water,  one  of  its  tributary 
streams.  They  are  also  to  be  met  with  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay» 
where  the  fishermen  pick  up  a  little  money  for  them,  frotn  the 
casual  resort  of  travellers  to  that  romantically  rural  part  of  the 
country. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  VII. 
On  the  Waters  of  Scotland. 

By  Mr  George  Robertson, 

It  is  proposed,  in  this  number  of  the  Appendix,  to  give  a  par- 
ticular description  of, — 1,  The  Principal  Rivers  ;  2.  The  Fresh 
Water  Lakes ;  3.  The  Friths  and  Arms  t)f  the  Sea,  provinciaUy 
called  Loclis;  and,  4.  tlie  Mineral  Waters  of  Scotland. 

1.  Rivers. 

■ 

It  is  proposed  to  limit  this  detail  to  the  principal  rivers  and 
streams  which  fall  direct  into  tlie  ocean,  commencing  with  the 

*  About  sixty  years  ago,  Mr  Tower,  a  mcrchnntin  Aberdeen,  carried  a  p«r- 
ccl  of  the  Ythan  pearls  to  I^onclon,  and  not  being  aware  of  their  value,  ftdted 
1001.  for  them,  meaning  Scots  money.  The  London  jeweller  oiTered  hinh  ift 
first  80/.,  and  ultimately  agreed  to  give  him  the  100/.  that  he  asked,  and  paid 
him  in  iHcrling.  Tlie  shrewd  Abeidonian  saw  the  mistake,  but  pocketed  the 
moni-y,  which  wan  twelve  times  as  niuch  as  he  expected,  and  frcm  that  timff 
forward  knew  hew  <^  appreciate  pearls. 
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f  ire^  on  die  east,  and  going  round  the  coast  by  ^he  east,  north, 
lod  west  sides,  and  end  with  the  Esk  on  the  south. 

1.  The  Ttioeedy  {  Tuaii^  north  place^  this  being  north  of  £ng- 
lind),  rises  in  the  south>west  corner  of  the  county  of  Peebles^ 
and  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  counties  of  Peebles, 
Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh,  and  along  the  boundary  betwixt  Ber- 
widohire  and  England,  about  80  mUes  in  its  course,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Berwick,  carrying  with  it  .the  waters  of  about  1870 
square  miles  of  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  limpid  stream,  running 
at  first  through  a  fine  pastoral,  and  afterwards  through  a  richly 
eoltivated  country,  highly  celebrated  in  Scottish  poetry.  For 
tiie  last  16  miles  of  its  course,  it  is  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland ;  and  its  chief  tributary  streams  are  the  following: 
—On  the  ri^htbank,  or  south  side,  in  the  order  from  its  source 
to  iu  termination.  Manor,  Quair,  Etterick,  Tiviot,  and  Till ; — 
<»  the  left  bank,  Biggar,  Lyne,  Peebles,  Leithan,  Cadon,  Gala, 
Allan,  'Leader,  Eden,  Leet,  and  Adder.  The  Tweed  has  been 
4oog  celefcirated  for  its  valuable  salmon  fishery. 

£  The  TynCj — rises  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  runs  eastward  through 
the  rich  Viue  of  East  Lothian,  and  falls  into  the  sea  two  miles 
Mrth  of  Dunbar,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  about  ISO  square 
miles  of  country. 

8.  The  Esk^  North  and  Souths  in  Mid-Lothian, — the  one  rising 
in  the  Pentland  hills,  and  the  otiber  in  the  hills  of  Morefoot.  A^ 
^TUimiqg  separately  for  12  or  16  miles,  they  unite  below  Dal- 
Iceith;  and  under  the  common  name  of  Esk,  fall  into  the  Frith 
of  Forth  at  Musselburgh,  carrying  with  them  the  waters  of  128 
square  miles.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
'theie  two<  beautiful  streams  in  the  last  8  or  10  miles  of  their  course. 
^  is  a  common  name  for  a  river  both  in  Scotland  and  England ; 
A  k  the  Gaelic  word  for  water  in  general,  spelt  Uisge;  hence  pro- 
'baUy  the  etymology,  not  only  of  Esk,  but  of  Usk,  Ouse,  and 
Eves,  .jdl  names  of  rirers. 

if,  Leiih^ — a  small  river  in  Mid  Lothian,  which  rises  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Pentland  hills,  and  running  north- east.  16  miles^ 
&ib  into  the  Firtli  of  Forth  at  Leith.  It  is  remarkable  for  giv- 
ing motion  to  a  great  number  of  mills,  there  being  upwards  of  70 
in  the  course  of  10  miles. 

B»  Almondy — another  stream,  which  runs  chiefly  between  the 
counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow ;  it  falls  into  the  Firth 
of  Forth  at  Cramond,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  off  1 12  square 
■ilea.  The  name  is  Gaelic,  meaning  a  river  in  general,  and  is 
^^aried  into  Avon  and  Aven,  by  which  several  British  rivers  are 
^ianoaiinated. 

&  Avon. —  Hiis  streams  flows  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
between  the  counties  of  Linlitligow  and  Stirling,  and  falls  into 
the  Firih  of  Forth  about  two  miles  west  from  Borrowstounness^ 
unrying  with  it  the  waters  of  about  100  square  milesw 
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7.  Carrm,  (from  Cnr-amha!n,  in  Gaelic,  wijffrfwg' rirenm), — is^^^ 
a  stream  in  tile  shire  ai  Stirling,  renowned  in  ancient  times  a^^  _ 
the  scene  of  contenUinp  armiew,  and  in  the  present  age  for  hov-~  -^^ 
ing  on  its  banks  the  most  extensive  iron  works  in  Britain  :  i*'  ^  j 
runs  for  about  20  miles  from  west  lo  east,  and  carries  with  i  ^  ] 
the  waters  of  ahout  80  square  miies  inlo  the  Frith  of  Forth,  int*.:^  j 
which  it  falls  abnut  four  miles  west  of  Borrowstounness.  Tber-:^.  ^^ 
are  severul  strenmlets  of  this  name  in  ScotlaiHl. 

8.  Farlh. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  Seo  *:r:fco, 
land,  as  flowing  through  the  finest  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  ir^r-^  ^ 
parting,  by  iis  capacious  friih,  the  benefits  of  navigation  to  tl^j^^ji 
greatest  number  of  towns.     It  rises  from  among  the  lakes  at  it^  -^ji 
foot  of  Ben  Lomond  ;  and  after  a  very  winding  course  of  aho  w-z::^)™ 
60  miles,  generally  to  the  eastward,  meets  the  tide  at  AJloa.    I^        iH 
tributary  streams  are  only  four  of  any  note  ;  namely,   the  B^^t_g_  " 
nockbum,  on  the  south  ;  and  on  the  north,  the  Teiih,  which  ^ 
their  junction  is  the  greater  of  the  two;  and  the  Allan,  andd^J^ 
von.     It  carries  with  it  ahogeiher  the  waters  of  800  square  la^iSJEt 
cf  country.     It  abonnds  in  salmon. 

9i  Lenoi, — a  considerable  stream  in  Fife  r  wfikh,  issuing  fron* 
Loch  Leven,  rtins  eastward  about  1'2  miles,  and  falls  into  (ite 
Frith  of  Forth,  at  the  sea-port  of  Leven. 
,    10.  El/at, — another  river  in  Fife,  which  runs  ihrongJi  the  vihoT  -^ 

■  length  of  the  How  cf  Fife,  otherwise  eallt'd  Strath-Eden,  an^^* 
falls  into  the  sea  three  miles  north  from  St  Andtew's,  cartyin^^^ 
with  it  the  waters  of  I  GO  square  milep. 

II.  T/ie  3'ni(.— This  is  the  greatest  river  in  Scotland,  and 
composed  of  many  considerable  rivers.  The  main  stream  rises  ^ 
on  the  confines  of  Arpyllshire,  S  miles  N.  W.  from  the  head  cf'^ 
Loch  Lomond  j  and  thence  running  eastward  ihrough  the  vales  ' 
of  Strathfilhin  and  lllen  Dochan,  falls  into  Luch  Tay.  IsswioR 
from  that  Jake,  k  continues  an  easterly  couise  about  H  mi^M, 
till  it  is  joined  by  the  Tnrael  at  Lngieraitr  ihere,  turning  south, 
it  passes  by  Dnnkeld,  (6  miles  distant),  and  then  turns  10  the 
east,  and  south-east,  ID  milM,  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Isla  at  Kin. 
claven.  Here  it  takus  a  sudden  bend,  first  to  the  W.,  then  S>  W  . 
and  lastly,  to  the  S.,  for  12  miles,  cill  it  reaches  Pdrth,  through 
wliich  it  flows  in  great  majesty  ;  and  thence,  tuining  eastwaid, 
it  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Tay,  at  low-water  mark,  near  tlie  town 
of  Newbttrgh,  after  a  coarse  in  all  of  about  90  miles,  and  earrj-' 
ing  with  it  ihe  waters  of  about  23fiy  square  miles.  Its  chief  tri- 
butary streams  are  the  following;  On  the  right  bank,  the  Brand, 
Almond,  and  Earn  ;  on-  the  left,  the  Lochy,  Lyn.  Tunel,  and 
Ista  J — all  these  composed  of  many  other  rivulets.  The  Tay  a- 
bounds  in  fish,  more  particularly  in  sailmon^  which  are  chiefly 
sent  10  the  London  market ;  and  the  Gshery  rents  at  about  TOUO^— 

,  yearly.     The  tide  flows  within  two  miles  of  Perth  \  and  vessel!*- 
of  100  tons  cr.n  sail  to  tJiat  town  at  high  v/ater.    This  river  iuii^^ 
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throQgh  remarkable  scenexj,  whether  with  respect  to  its  various 
windings  among  the  wood-clothed  bases  of  the  Grampians,  or 
to  its  meanderings  in  the  lower,  part  of  its  course  through  some 
of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  champaign  country  in  Scot- 
land. 

.  12.  South  Esky — the  next  river  of  any  note  north  from  Tay. 
It  rises  from  a  small  lake  called  Loch  £sk,  in  Qne  of  the  most  re- 
cluse recesses  of  the  Grampians,  in  Angus,  near  to  the  mountain 
of  Lochnagar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  runs  south  and  east  through 
a  considerable  part  of  Strathmore ;  and  passing  by  Brechin,  falls 
into  the  se^  at  Montrose,  tts  whole  course  is  about  42  miles,  and 
it  carries  with  it  the  waters  of  about  29^  square  miles  of  country. 
Its^tributary  streams  are  the  Prossin,  Carrity,  and  Npran. 

XSi  North  Esk, — This  rises  also  among  the  Grampians,  in  the 
county  of  Angus^  at  the  head  of  the  siequestered  vale  of  Glen- 
tskt  or  at  the  foot  of  the  bounding  mountains  between  the  coun- 
tief  oif  Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Aberdeen,  called  Montbattock. 
^Xer  a  circuitous  course  in  the  direction  of  east  and  souths  and 
south-eastj  it  falls  into  the  sea  three  miles  north  from  Montrose. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  40  miles,  and  it  carries  with  it  the 
waters  of  about  224  square  miles.  Both  these  £sks  have  very 
valuable,  salmon  fisheries.       r      .  > 

14.  The  Dee, — ^Thisis  chiefly  an  Aberdeenshire  river.  Its  source 
|s  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  highest  river  in 
the  island. .  It  rises  among  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Brae- 
inar,  and  rtxns  in  a  pretty  steady  eastern  course,  about  81  miles, 
to  the  sea  at-  Aberdeen j  where  it  delivers  the  waters  of  above 
900  square  miles.  It  is  a  pure  limpid  streaixi,  abounding  great- 
ly in  salmon  and  trout,  and  also  with  eels  in  myriads.  The  banks 
are  in  general  richly  clothed  with  wood)  and  the  Upper  part  of  its 
course,  in  a  narrow  glen^  overhung  in  many  places  with  thie  most 
stttpoidoiis  rocks,  abounds  in  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  Its 
tributary  streams  are  GeauUie,  Guissachan,  Cliiny,  Liii,  Conny, 
(Quiech,  Yalder,  Oaim^  Muick,  Tanar,  Avon,  FeUcb>  Cannyt 
and  Culter. 

15.  The  IXm.-— This  also  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Mat ;  and 
kjfter  a  course  of  61  miles,  first  £.,  then  N.  E.,  and  lastly  S.  £., 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Old  Aberdeen,  carrying  with  it  the  waters 

.of  496  square  miles.  It  abounds  in  salmon  ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  its  course  is  through  a  thickly  wooded  country,  much  a- 
domed  with  the  seats  of  different  proprietors.  Its  tributary 
ttreams  are  the  Nochty,  tlie  Ernan,  the  Conry,  the  Deskry,  the 
Backet*  the  Kindy,  Leochel,  Ton,  and  lastly,  the  river  Ury» 
which  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  half  of  the  Don  itself. 

16.  Ithan,  or  Tthan, — ^This  river  separates  the  district  of  Buch- 
in  from  the  rest  of  Aberdeenshire.  It  runs  about  34  miles  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  carrying  with  It  the  waters  of  about  240  Squar^ 
milesi  into  the  sea  at  Newburgh,  about  12  miles  north  frpm  A-* 
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I  ^rdeen.    It  has  long  been  noted  for  a  pearl  Sslrety,  and  still  af> 

■  iprds  a  supply  of  these  elegant  g^ems. 

I  "  17-  Ugie. — This  is  a  considerable  stream  in  Buchan,  coftipftsfed 
I  'of  two  blanches,  the  N.  and  S.  Ugies,  which  carries  the  wat^rt 
I  tjf  about  112  square  niiies  into  the  sea  near  to  Peterhead. 

■  __  18.  'Deveron^TbU  riiier  rises  among  [he  hills  in  Banffshire, 
I  And  runs  about  50  miles  in  all  its  luraings,  t^hie^jr  from  S.  W.  to 
P'TJ.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Banff,  carrying  with  it  the  waters 
K  W  about  330  square  miles.     Its  chief  tributary  streams  are  Ae 

■  iP^S'^  ""  '''^  '"'g''^  hand,  and  the  Isla  on  the  left.  Its  general 
m  foane  is  through  a  beautifully-woo<]ed  country,  adorned  With  ttia- 
I  '117  gentlemen's  seatfi,  and  some  well  cultivated  land. 

t     .  19.  The  Spey- — This  considerable  river  rises  from  Loch  Sp^ 

■  ]nBaJenoch,  about  10  miles  south  fvom  Fort- Augustus ;  and  af- 
■'"ter  a  course,  pretty  steadily,  from  S.  W,  to  N.  E,,  of  abom  9B- 

■  miks  in  all  its  windings,  it  falls  into  the  sea  about  8  miles  east  6f 
IjElgin,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  ISOO  square  miles.  TTiis 
E  T^as  often  heen  said  to  be  the  largest  river  in  Scotland,  but  can  he 

■  'reckoned  only  the  third,  as  the  Tay  and  the  Tweed  collect  their 
B  "waters  from  a  greater  extent  of  country.  It  is,  however,  liaMe 
I  \o  sudden  and  great  inundations,  and  at  such  times  may  contain 

■  more  water  than  perhaps  any  other  river  in  Scotland  under  sinii- 
KjUt  circumstances.  It  runs  in  general  through  theliest  wooded 
■jtountry  in  Scotland.     The  great  cause  6f  its  inundations  and  ab- 

■  'garet;t  magnitude  is,  that  it  runs  remarlcSbly  slow  f'T  SCmlles 
tfof  its  course,  thrnugh  the  great  Valley  t>f  Badenoch,  whefe  it  ctK- 
■JJccIs  the  waters  of  a  very  mountainous  reginn,  which  are  occa- 
IT^onally  considerable  ;  and  rmhiflg  into  the  valley  with  impetuo- 
■^ty,  covers  a  great  ejitent  fif  ground.  Its  siiurde  in  Loch  Spey 
■Sf  not  mor  than  1 100  feet  above  the  levql  tif  the  sea;  but  ii'rusli- 
K%t  with  great  rapidity  for  the  Ian  ten  miles  of  its  iourse.  The 
BQfast  forests  of  Abernethy,  Glenmore,  and  Kingussie,  are  Upon 
Fits  banks,  or  on  its  tributary  streams  [  and  extend,  in  succession, 
P*S6  or  40  miles  together,  and  in  which  is  some  of  the  fines't  tbii- 

|l>er  in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  in  Britain.  There  is  a  very  valuable 
"'^mon  fishery  in  it.  Its  chief  tributary  sireams  are  the  Nethy, 
.  Avon,  Fiddich,  Feshie.  TrOmie,  Dulan,  and  Dulnain. 

20.  The  Los-tic. — a  considerable  stream  in  Moray,  which,  H- 
ter  a  Winding  coUrse  of  about  2\  miles  from  south  to  north,  pa^g- 

.'ing  by  the  toWn  of  Elgin,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Lossiemoiith,  car- 
'rymg  with  it  the  waters  of  100  Sqijare  miles.  It  is  Temarlallle 
"for  a  species  of  trout,  called  Phinnoeks,  that  are  sometimes  gbt 
■'  4  lib.  in  weight.     But  these  are  not  peculiar  to  this  river. 

21.  The  Findhorn, — a  very  considerable  river,  also  in  Monfy, 
"which,  running  from  S.W.  to  N.  E.  about  5(>  miles  in  all  its  wind- 
ings, dehvers  the  waters  of  about  4-00  square  tnlles  of  country  in- 
to the  sea  nt  the  Bay  of  Findhorn.  It  has  a  considerable' si Imon 
fishery.    The  Gaelic  name  of  this  river  being  UifgeEarn,  orth« 
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"Water  of  Eani,  Ojcq^nsthe  upper  part  of  the  coootry.  tbrongh 
-which  it  passes  to  be  called  Stratheam^  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
Strathearfi  in  Perthshire. 

23.  the  Nairn, — a  considerable  Moravian  stream  also;  which* 
lifter  flowing  about  30  miles  in  a  N.  £.  direction,  falls  into  the 
3(lptsiy  ¥sixh^  neaf  the  tpwn  of  Nairn,  carrying  with  it  thp  water 
^  ISO  ^uaie  miles. 

^.  jhp  NeiSiTT^  v^TT  f^9i)^4^r^bl^  river  issuing  from  Loch 

Xfess ;  and,  ajfter  a  short  course  of  6  miles,  falls  into  the  Frith  of 

3^i47  ^^  Inverness^  carrying  with  it  die  waters  of  nearly  ^50 

Stqaare  aiiles,  which  fall  either  into  Loch  Ness  direct,  or  into  the 

amany  streams  that  empty  themselves  into  that  celebrated  sheet  of 

^9^ter«     Tk^^  is  ^  ^^]^^^U  s^<Qon  fishery  in  this  river.    With 

(he  y^st  body  of  water  that  it  carries  along  with  it,  it  pever  o- 

^erfiows  its  bfinks,  but  rolls  o^  with  an  equal  n^aj^stic  course,  in 

channel  whose  fall  j^  only  ^  inches  in  Uie  mile. 

24.  ThfsBeauljft — ^  cojisiderable  river  in  Invem^ss-shire,  which, 
xom  t}if(  west,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Beauly,  carrying  with  it  the 

Bvater^  of  324  ^qnare  miles.  It  receiyes  this  name  only  in  thp  last 
"wdye  ipil^es  of  its  grinding  course,  as  it  is  di/e  aggregate  of  the 
iver  jCH^ss,  and  other  mountain  torrents  united  into  one.  It  a- 
ounds  in  salinon,  ajid  flows  through  a  country  of  highly  pictu- 
je^ue  scenery. 
24.  The  Cqnan^rrr^  considerable  river  in  Rqss- shire ;  which,  si" 
an  easterly  coursp  of  about  88  miles,  discharges  the  waters  of 
^hout  i320  square  n^les  into  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  at  Dingwall. 
^  t  aopui^ds  in  salmpi^  and  other  fish  ;  and  for  the  last  12  miles  of 
^-^  coarse,  ^ws  t}irough  a  richly  cultivated  ^nd  highly  embellisji- 
^d  yalley,  ful^  of  gentlenfien's  houses  and  plantations. 

95.  The  Carron^ — a  river  in  £ast  Jloss ;  which,  after  running  in 
^^Ji  i^t^y  CPurse  ^out  30  miles  in  all  its  windings,  delivers  the 
^Pvaters  of  about  144  ^uare  miles  intp  the  Frith  of  Dornoch. 
*Xhere  a^e  seyeral  oi^^s  oif  this  name. 

27*  Oiksl^ — a  very  cojisjde.ra,b][e  stream  in  East  Ross ;  which, 
flowing  about  24  miles  in  an  easterly  course,  and  receiving  a  great 
^oginent^tion  of  wat;er  from  the  north  by  the  Shin,  a  Sutherland 
Vater,  falls,  in  conjunction  with  the  Carron,  into  the  head  of  the 
¥rith  of  Dornoch,  contributing  as  its  share  the  waters  of  abovit 
3Q0  square  miles  of  country. 

28.  Brorot — ^  qonsider^ble  river  in  Sutherland ;  that  after  flow- 
iii^  about  20  miles  in  aa  /easterly  course,  and  receiving  the  waters 
01  the  Carril,  delivers  into  the  sea  at  Brora,  ^>out  iO  miles  north 
from  DoiTioch,  the  waters  of  about  170  square  miles.  It  ^bounds 
in  salmon  and  other  fish. 

29.  Hebtt&dalef^-'3.  considerable  river  on  the  east  coast  of  Suth- 
ttlaod;  which  flowing  nearly  30  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  de« 
livers  the  waters  of  about  240  square  miles  into  the  sea,  near  to 
^  Ord  of  Caithness. 


/ 


so.  jyict, — a  river  on  the  east  coast  of  Caithness,  which,  de- 

■  riving  its  waters  from  various  sources,  over  an  extent  of  about 

[  100  square  miles,  pours  thero  into  the  sea  at  tlie  town  of  Wict, 

Turning  to  the  north  coast,  the  first  river  of  importance  that 

'   presents  itself  is, 

SI.  Thurso, — a  considerable  stream,  that,  after  a  eouTse  of 
.Bbont  20  miles,  almost  due  north,  dehvers  the  waters  of  about 
\  180  square  miles  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Thurso.     It  abounds 
trith  excellent  salmon. 

'  32.  Forss, — another  Caithness  stream,  which  also  runs  from 
louih  to  north,  and  delivers  the  waters  of  about  80  square  miles 
into  the  sea  4  miles  west  from  Thurso. 

■■  33.  Hatladale,  —  a  considerable  stream  in  Sutherland  shire, 
vhich,  after  flowing  about  16  miles  due  north,  delivers  the  wa- 
ters of  about  100  square  miles  into  the  sea,  abuui  12  miles  west 
'  from  Thurso.  It  has  also  a  salmon  fishery, 
-■-  34.  Slrathy  is  another  stream  very  similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  not  quite  so  large,  situated  about  *  miles  farther  west. 
•  35.  NavfT — This  is  a  very  considerable  mountain  stream,  that 
delivers  the  waters  cf  about  200  square  miles  mto  the  sea  on  tlie 
north  coast  of  the  shire  of  Sutherland,  halfway  between  Straihy 
head  and  the  Whiten  head.  It  gives  name,  in  a  limited  sense, 
to  the  valley  through  which  it  Rows,  hence  called  Straihnaver  j 
but,  more  extensively,  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  this  couo« 
ty  is,  from  this  stream,  called  by  that  name. 
-  36.  Turning  Cape  Wrath  to  the  west  coast,  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  mountain  torrents  to  be  met  with,  but  nothing  that  de- 
terves  the  name  of  river,  until  we  come  to  tlie  IVater  ^  Ew,  by 
Loch  Ew,  which  being  the  outlet  of  the  great  Loch  Man,  which 
Is  the  receptacle  of  a  multitude  of  collateral  streams,  the  waters 
of  perhaps  200  square  miles  are  delivered  through  this  short  out> 
let,  called  the  river  Ew,  about  4  mites  in  lengtli. 

■  37.  The  CarTon  ig  llie  next  in  point  of  importance.  In  run*  1- 
bout  ZO  miles  in  a  S.  W.  diredion  into  Loch  Carron,  with  perhapi 
the  waters  of  80  fquare  miles. 

■  38.  The  Lochy,  which  falls  into  Lochiel,  a  branch  of  the  fea  at 
Fort  William.  Tliis  confiderable  river  comprehends  all  the  water* 
of  the  country  of  Luclialvr,  Thefe  are  divided  into  three  grand 
branches;  1 11,  The  Lochy  proper,  which  flows  from  N,  E.  to  S,  W. ; 
Sd,  TixSpean,  which  flows  from  S.E.  loN.W. ;  and,  3d,  The 
Arkeig,  which  flows  from  N.  W,  to  S.  E.  Thefe  two  laft  meet 
upon  the  Lochy,  as  in  a  common  centre  ;  which  carries  the  whole, 
under  the  name  of  the  Lochy,  to  the  fea,  from  an  extent  altogether  , 
of  530  fquare  miles  of  country. 

39.  The  Leveii, — an  Argylelhire  flream,  cnllefts  the  water*  of 
perhaps  110  fquare  miles,  which  it  pours  into  Loch  Leven,  and  ul- 
timately into  the  Linnt:  Loch,  a  brauch  of  the  fea. 

40.  Alee, — another  Argyle  river,  which  connifls  Loch  Awe  with 
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'TLoch  Etive,  a  brancli  of  .the  fea,  pours  out  the  waters  of  about  2*50 
'i*quare  miles*  through  a  paiTage  of  5  mile^y  amidst  the  moft  pi6lu- 
Yefque  fcenery  perhaps  in  Soetland.  This  indudesrthe  waters  of  the 
river  Urchay,  as  well  as  Loch  Awe.  There  are  many  pleafant  n-' 
-^Ulet^  in  this 'county,  but  none  other  that  merit  a  .particular  deforip- 
tion* 

J^t.  The  Clyde  {'Cluaidhi  FordofPame.^ — ^This  is  one  of  the 

prindpal  rivers  in  Scotland,  being  the  fourth  in  rank  as  to  ext^pt 

,©f  territory,  and  -the  'fecond  as  to  commerce.     From  its  fource, 

among  the  bills  of  Hartfell,  near  to  Moffat,  ;to  the  low- water  mark 

in  its  own  frith  at  Dunbarton,  where  the  fea  never  recedes,  it  is  52 

miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  including  its  windings,  it  is  72  miles  in 

all;  and  it  carries  with  it  the  waters  of  ^out  i2Q0.'ft}uare  miles  of 

country,    -Its  courfp  is  in  general  through  a  richly  cultivated  valley. 

It  abounds  greatly  in  «falmon,  and  it  4s  navigable  for  :  IS  miW  of  frefh 

water-up  to  ^lafgow  with  veffels  of  confiderable  burthen.  'The.grand 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  conne6l8  the  two  moil  comrh'erqial 

Friths  in  Scotland,  has  been  of  the  moft  fignal  advantage  to  the 

country.     The  principal  tributary  ftreams  are  the  following :    On 

th(B  right  hand,  the  Med  wine,  the  Moufe,  the  two  Calders,  and  the 

Kelvin;  on  the  left  hand,  the  Daer,  Wanlock,  Efuneton,  Douglas, 

Nethan,  Avon,  another  Calder,  and  the  Cart,  befides  a  multitude  of 

ilreamlets  on  either  hand. 

42.  The  Leven^  anciently  the  Levenox  or  licnnox, — a  veiy  cen- 
'fidwable  river  in  Dunbartonfhire,  being  the  outlet  of  Loch  Lomond, 
^t  flows  fouth wards  'by  Dunbarton  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  car- 
ries to  it  the  waters  of  about  400  fquare  miles  of  country. 

43.  The  Gamocky — an  Ayrfhire  river,  that  flows  to  thefouth- 
'^^y  falling  into  the  fea  at  Irvine,  where  it  delivers  the  waters  of 
'W  fquare  mflea. 

44.  frviney — another  Ayrfhire  river,  that,  flowing  weftward  about 
24  miles,  falls  into  the  fea  alfo  at  the  town  of  Irvine,  -where  it  de« 

Jirers  the  waters  of  ,  1 08  fquare  miles. 

45.  AyTy — ^the  chief  of  the  Ayrfhire  ftreams,  flows  from  eaft  to 
"^veft  in  a  winding  courfe  of  about  32  miles,  and  delivers  the  waters 
5)f  193  fquare  miles  into  theiea  at  the  town  of  Ayr.     It  abounds 
^D  falmon. 

46.  Doon, — another  Ayrshire  river,  carries  the  waters  of  80  fquare 
tiaiet  in  a  weilerly  courfe,  and  falls  .into  the  fea  2  miles  fouth  from 
Ayr. 

47.  Girvan^ — alfo  an  Ayrfhire  river,  that  flows  in  a  fouth -weft  eriy 
"^e^on  about  16  miles,  and  delivers  the  waters  of  96  fquare  miles 
^nto  the  fea,  at  the  town  of  Girvan. 

48.  Stinckar, — another  Ayrfhire  river  in  the  dlftri6k  of  Carrick, 
•that,  after  flowing  to  the  S.  W.  22  miles,  delivers  the  waters  of  110 
■iqnare  miles  of  country  into  the  fea  at  Balantrae* 

49.  The  Bladcnach, — a  river  in  Galloway,  which,  after  a  very 
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circuitous  cburfe,  cbiefly  from  north  to  foufh,  about  14  inikv»  deli' 
.vers  the  waters  of  1 1 2  miles  into  the  Tea  near  the  town  of  Wigton. 

50.  The  Creey^ — a  confiderable.ftream  in  Galloway*  which  flowt 
in  a  winding  courfe  from  the  hills  of  Cari4ck»  fouthwards  3a  mikH 
through  the  whole  county  of  Wigton,  and  delivers  the  waten  of 
2 1 6  fquare  miles  into  the  head  of  Wigton  Bay. 

51.  The  Dee,"^  beautiful  ft  1  earn  in  Galloway,  after  flowing  ■• 
bout  44  miles  in  a  S.  E.,  then  a  S.,  and  laftly  a  S.  W»  diredUOD^.tl 
(delivers  the  waters  of  ^^36  fquare  miles  into  th^  fea  by  Kirkcudbrigbt* 

52.  The  Orr^  or  Urr^ — a  conftderable  river  in  Galloway,  flowai^ 
a  fuuthcrly  direfiion  about  26  miles,  and  delivers  the  waters  of  about 
140  fquare  nr^iles  into  the  fea,  about  10  miles  eaft  from  Kirkcudbright^ 

53.  The  Nith. — This  is  the  most  considerable  river  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  whose  waters  flow  into  the  Irish  Sea.  It  rises  in 
Ayrshire,  and  runs  in  an  easterly  or  south-easterly  direction  aboQl 
60  miles,  and  delivers  the  waters  of  SO^  square  miles  into  the  Sol- 
ivay  Frith,  4  miles  below  Dumfries.  Its  chief  tributary  atrtemi 
are  the  Cairn,  or  Cluden,  the  Skar,  Carron,  ahd  Crawick. 

.  54.  Annariy — a  considerable  river  in  Dimifries  shire,  whjcb 
flows  nearly  due  south  about  42  miles  in  all  its  curving^,  and  de* 
livers  the  waters  of  384  square  miles  into  the  Solway  Frith,  at 
Ithe  town  of  Annan.  Its  tributary  streams  are  the  Ae,  or  Yei^ 
the  Milk,  and  Dryfle. 

53.  Esk — This  is  the  fifth  of  the  name  in  Scotland,  amd  the 
largest  of  them  ail.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Duld* 
fries- shire.  It  flows  S.  £.,  then  S.,  and  lastly  S.  W.  about  40 
miles,  the  last  8  of  which  is  in  Cumberland,  and  about  6  mikf 
from  Carlisle,  or  9  from  Annan.  It  delivers  the  waters  of  484 
square  miles  into  the  Solway  Frith ;  of  these  150  are  from  Eng* 
land.  It  receives  the  following  tributary  streamlets :  The  Ewes^ 
the  Liddal,  the  Tarras  and  Waiichope,  from  Scotland ;  and  also 
ihe  Lyne,  a  considerable  English  stream, 

IL  Fresh-wat£R  Lakes. 

In  the  First  District,  there  are  no  Inkes  of  any  importanee^ 
..  In  the  Second  District,  the  following  lakes  occur:  St  MarvU 
Loch  and  Loch  of  Lows,  both  in  Selkirkshire,  and  in  the  vicuMtj' 
of  each  other.  Trotit,  pike  and  eel,  are  found  in  both,  atid  they 
are  frequented  by  different  kindis  of  water-fowl.  Although  th^ 
are  in  conjunction  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  they  do  not  exceed 
three  square  miles  in  extent.  In  Dumfries- shire,  there  ate  eight 
or  nine  beautiful  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  Lochmaben.  It  is  aafll 
there  are  in  them  fifteen  or  sixteen  kinds  offish  fit  for  the  tablet 
among  which  is  the  vendise,  (supposed  to  be  the  Sahno  lavdreltus)^ 
and  accounted  jthe  most  delicious  of  all  fishes.  There  is  a  lafc^ 
called  the  Loch  of  Skene,  at  the  head  of  Moffat  water,  which  iHr 
sues  from  this  lake,  over  a  remarkable  cataract,  called  the  Gray* 
mare's  Tail,  which  was  found  to  be  400  feet  high  by  barometri* 
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€al  measurement.  The  whole  lakes  of  Dumfries-shire  extend  to 
nearly  ten  square  miles.  In  the  shire  of  Kirkcudbright,  there 
are  upwards  of  thhrty  small  lakes,  situated  chiefly  among  the 
moorlands  {  but  there  are  two  that  merit  a  particular  description, 
■imelyy  Loch  Ken  and  Loch  Dee  situated  in  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  county.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the  same  body  of 
fresh  water,  in  length  about  ten  miles,  and  from  one  hali*  to 
dujee  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  They  abound  with  pike,  trout, 
perch|  eel  and  salmon.  The  pike  are  uncommonly  large.  The 
aead  of  one  that  weighed  57  pounds  is  preserved  at  Kcnmore 
Casde.  Even  trout  are  sometimes  caught  that  are  eight  pounds 
m  weight.  Tbe^  lochs  are  navigable. —  Another  small  lake,  viz. 
jLogH  Grannochf  is  remarkable  tor  producing  vast  numbers  of 
charr.  The  lakes  in  this  county  have  been  estimated  at  twelve 
tod  a  half  square  mites. 

In  Wigtonshire  the  most  condderable  lakes  are  those  of  Mo- 
Anaa  and  Dowalton ;  they  are  from  three  to  four  miles  each  in 
eircomference,  and  both  abound  in  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eel. 
Hie  two  Lochs  of  Kennedy,  lying  conterminous,  are  fine  pieces 
^  water,  with  the  embellishment  of  a  small  Island  in  eadi. 
There  are  a  great  many  smaller  lakes  in  this  county,  all  well 
itored  with  fish,  and  are  the  haunt  of  multitudes  of  water-fowl. 
The  whole  are  estimated  at  seven  and  a  half  square  miles. 

District  Third. — In  Ayrshire,  there  are  many  small  lakes, 
chiefiy  in  the  hiUy  part  of  the  country ;  the  principal  one  is 
Loch  DooHf  at  the  head  of  the  water  of  Doon :  it  is  about  nine 
nfles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  encircled  with  a  rocky  shore, 
and  abounding  in  fine  trout.  The  whole  lakes  of  this  county 
may  be  included  within  six  square  miles. 

■  In  Renfrewshire,  the  only  lake  wnrth  noticing  is  Loch  Whin* 
9ec^  a  beautiful  dieet  of  water  by  CasytleSemple.  It  extends 
over  about  500  acres  in  the  midst  of  finely  wooded  and  richly 
improved  lands,  and  is  well  stored  with  pike,  perch  and  eel,  and 
u  a  great  resort  of  swans,  teal,  bitterns,  and  other  water -fowL 
Two  square  miles  comprehend  all  the  lakes  in  this  county. 

Id  Lanarkshire  there  are  no  lakes  of  much  importance.  The 
vlMkle  are  estimated  to  extend  over  three  square  miles. 

In  Dunbartonshire  is  included  Loch  Lomond^  the  largest  lake 
^  Britftiti,  and  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and  pic- 
tsncque  scenery.  But  though  it  lies  chiefly  in  Dunbartonshire, 
t  coDsiderable  part  of  it  is  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  a  small 
psnt  in  that  of  Perth.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  from  soutli  to 
Mrth  (  and,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  near  the  south  ex- 
tieiBiqr,  It  is  eight  aides;  but  towards  the  north  end,  for  more  than 
Uf  of  its  length,  it  does  not  much  exceed  one  mile  in  breadth. 
Tbe  whole  is  calculated  at  SQ  square  miles  of  water,  exclusive 
rf  its  islands,  ivhich  amount  to  30  in  number,  and  some  of 
fUch  ore  of  considerable  ^e.    One  of  them,  Inchmurriui  is 
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about  two  miles  long,  and  nearly  a  mile  broad ;  many  of  the  others 
contain  from  100  to  120  acres.  •  They  are,  in  general,  covered  with 
oak,  yew,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  some  of  them  stocked  with . 
fallow  deer,  particularly  one  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Montroite, 
on  which  are  240.  The  northern  extremity  of  this  loch  has  never 
been  known  to  freeze;  but  the  whok  of  tlie  south  and  largest  end, 
among  the  islands,  freezes  very  readily,  atid  if  the  frost  be  severe^ 
and  of  some  continuance,  the  ice  becomes  very  thick.  At  this  time, 
people  take  the  opportunity  to  traverse  it  from  one  island  to  an- 
other, not  only  on  foot,  but  with  horses  and  carts;  and  those  who 
are  fond  of  skaiting  have  here,  in  the  season,  the  finest  field  for  that 
amusement  in  Britain.  The  water  is  of  various  depth,  from  14 
fathoms  to  1 20,  and  is  about  five  feet  deeper  in  winter  than  in 
summer/  The  height  above  the  sea  at  half  flood,,  is  22  feet. 
The  Qsh  consist  of  salmon,  trout,  eel,  perch,  pike,  Bounder,  and 
a  fish  supposed  to  be  the  Salmo  tavarctltcs  of  Linnaeus,  here  called 
the  pollack  or  powan,  of  the  size,  and  somewhat  of  die  shape,  of 
a  large  herring.  It  is  caught  in  vast  quantities  with  dratight 
nets,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  it  is  best.  This, 
lake  is  frequented  with  vast  swarms  of  fowl  in  great  variety  j 
among  which  may  be  seen,  in  severe  winters;  swans  in  great 
numbers ;  whilst  the  woods,  either  on  the  islands  or  surroundinr 
mountains,  attract  a  multitude  of  woodcocks  every  winter.  This 
lake  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  towering  mountains ;  among 
which,  along  the  margin  of  the  water  in  different  recesses,  are 
several  gentlemen^s  seats,  pleasantly  set  down  amid  natural  woods 
and  plantations,  and  richly  <:ultivated  strips  of  arable  land.  In- 
deed, along  the  lower  coast  at  the  south  extremity,  by  BonhiUf 
there  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  flat  country  as  highly  culti- 
vated as  any  in  Britain.  There  are  several  other  smaller  lakes  in 
this  county,  but  none  of  them  of  much  note.  Tlie  whole  are 
estimated  to  extend  over  40  square  miles. 

District  Fourth. — T\\e  lakes  in  this  district  are  -chiefly  limit- 
ed to  the  counties  of  Fife,  Kinross  and  Perth  ;  there  being  none 
that  merit  a  particular  description  in  the  counties  of  Stirling  and 
Forfar,  and  none  in  Clackmannan.  In  Fife  there  is  Camilla  Loch^ 
a  small  lake,  being  only  two  miles  in  circumference,  situated  u| 
the  parish  of  Auchtertool. — Loch  Gellie  :  This  lake  is  in  the  pa- 
tish  of  Auchtertool  also,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence.— Loch  Ore,  in  the  parish  of  Ballingray,  is  smaller  than 
either  of  the  preceding  ;  and,  Loch  Fiiti/,  somewhat  larger,  iii 
the  parish  of  Beath.  Tliere  are  several  other  small  lakes  in  Fife, 
but  the  whole  will  not  much  exceed  three  square  miles  in  extent. 
They  are  generally  stored  with  perch.  In  Kinross-shire  is  situ- 
ated that  beautiful  expanse  of  water.  Loch  Leven*  It  is  about 
four  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  two  and  a  half,  where 
broadest,  from  north  to  south.  It  is  remarkable  for  producing  a 
delicious  red  troCut  of  a  considerable  size,  like  to  a  salmon  grilse^ 
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as  also  the  silvef  gra}^  trout,  in  many  respects  esteemed  to  be  th^ 
jb^  of  all^  the  species.^  Tiiere  are  likewise  vast  numbers  of  eel, 

?ike,  and  perch/the  wKoleTorming  a  valuable  fishery,  l^t  at  about 
6o{i  a-yeaf •  Several  islands  are  situated  in  this  beautiful  l^ke. 
Oaone  of  them  is  still  to  be  seien  the  castle,  pretty  entire,  in  whicit 
the  imfortunate  Mary  Queen*  of  Scots  was  confined.  The  keys 
of  this  fortress,  which  were  thrown  into  the  water  at  the  time  she 
made  her  escape,  were  lately  fbund  in  a  bunch,  after  a  severe' 
storm,  being  thrown  upon  the  'shorcy  and  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  magistrates  of  Kinross.  This  lake  is  soon  to  be 
ptrtially  drained.  The  chief  of  the  Perthshire  lakes  are  these. — • 
I/tck  Tay :  This  beautiful  expanse  of  water  is  situated  in. the 
middle  of,  Breadalbane.  It  is  15  miles  long  in  a  bending  course 
from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  in  some  places  two  miles  broad,  but 
more  generally  only  one.  It  is  in  many  places  100  fathoms  deep. 
It  abounds  with  perch,  pike,  eel,  charr,  and  trout,  but,  above 
all,  in  most  excellent  salmon.  These  are  clean  at  all  seasons, 
and  are  in  fact  caught  at  all  times  by  Lord  Breadalbane,  who 
has  this  singular  privilege  by  his  charter.  This  lake  is  partially 
bounded  by  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Britain,  but  has 
also  a  rich  margin  of  natural  woods  and  cultivated  fields  a- 
long  its  course  on  both  sides,  together  with  a  very  considerable 
population,  and  some  elegant  seats  and  mansions  of  native  chief- 
tarns  ;  more  especially  those  of  Lord  Breadalbane,  who  has  his  an- 
tient  Castle  of  Finlarig  at  the  west  extremity  of  the' lake,  and  Tay- 
mouth  at  the  east  end,  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  Scotland. 
*^Loch  Ra7inockf  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  territory  of  Ran- 
noch.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  broad,  surrounded 
^ith  beautiful  sylvan  scenery;  diversified  with  the  mansion  of 
the  chieflain,  and  the  cottages  of  his  numerous  vassals  of  the 
dan  Robertson,  who  almost  exclusively  inhabit  this  district.-^ 
Locheam,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  at  the  head  of  Strathearn, 
to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  and  more  than  a 
Me  broad.  The  banks  are  finely  shaded  with  wood.  It  is  not 
ttmch  distinguished  for  its  fisheries. — Erricht :  This  lake  is  on 
the  boundary  between  Perth  and  Inverness  shires,  being  part- 
ly m  Athol  and  partly  in  Badenoch.  It  is  14  miles  long,  and  at 
ui  average  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  situ- 
tted  iti  the  heart  of  a  mountainous  and  bleak  country,  with  hard- 
ly a  human  habitation  in  sight.  Its  banks,  however,  are  enliven- 
d  with  a  thick  stool  of  natural  wood,  among  which  the  unfortu- 
Bate  Prince  Charles  Edward  concealed  himself  for  some  time  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Culloden. — Loch  Katterin  :  This  is  situated  in 
the  upper  end  of  Monteith,  amid  the  most  singularly  picturesque 
Kenery  that  fancy  can  well  imagine.  It  is  about  10  miles  in 
jeogth  in  all  its  windings,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  1 4  broad.  It 
M  nearly  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocky  mountains,  towering 
f^  above  tier,  or  overhanging  with  rocks  and  shrubbery  the  path 
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of  the  astcmished  traTeller,  as  he  w^lhs  along  th^  margiii  of  the 
lake.  It  lies  about  10  miles  west  from  Callendar,  whence  t;here 
is  a  carriage  way  to  the  east  extremity  of  the  Loch,  and  \c^ng 
to  Glengyle  and  the  head  of  Loch  Lorqond ;  aijd  also  alopg  the 
ftkies  of  the  Lakes  Venachar  and  Achray.  Tbea^  Ivo  a^^  equal 
k>  extent  to  Loch  Katterin,  and  connected  to  il  bj  the  same 
stream :  and  as  they  abound  in  scenery  of  ^h^  saof^  k<Q^  ^ 
tour  among  these  lakes  is  one  pf  the  rnqst  pleasant  i^Scp|lyuidUTf-T 
Chon  i  This  lake  is  situated  in  the  upp^r  part  of  IVf ooteUh^  and 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Forth*  It  is  about  a  mile  and  A  half 
long,  and  <me  mile  broad,  and  well  stored  with  pike,  tropt,  ^nd 
ceh  There  is  another  Loch  Chon,  but  of  less  dknensiona,  in 
Strathgarry  in  this  county. — /frdf  another  Monteith  lake,^  situ- 
ated about  four  miles  east  from  the  foot  of  Ben-Lpmoq^*  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  a  mountainous  country,  beautifqlly  fringed  with 
wood,  and  abounds  with  excellent  trout,  eel;  and  pi]^«  }t  19 
four  miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  hroad«  The  main 
stream  of  the  Forth  has  its  source  in  this  iBke^^^Achrai^f  a  be^- 
tiful  lake  in  Montelth  also,  lying  between  Loch  Katterie  ao4 
Loch  Venachar,  and  like  them  adorned  by  wood-clothed  ipoifn^ 
tains.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad»  9nA 
abounds  in  a  variety  of  fish. —  Venachar :  This  is  also  in  Mon- 
teith,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Katterin,  and  abounds  in  thf 
most  picturesqe  scenery.  It  is  four  miles  long,  and  three- foiu'ths 
of  a  mile  broad. — Foil :  This  is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  in  Mon- 
teith,  among  the  braes  of  Balquhidder.  It  is  four  miles  k)pg^ 
xmd  half  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  with  grand  mountain  sceneiy, 
— Luhnaig  is  situated  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  Benledi,  in  the  terri* 
tory  of  Strathire,  four  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  One 
of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Teith  issues  fropfi  this  lake^ — Lock 
^  Monteith  :  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  heart  of 
that  territory.  It  has  two  islands  in  it,  and  a  peninsula,  iand  ii 
surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  nearly  fiquare,  aiMl  fi- 
bout  a  mile  and  a  half  every  way,  and  is  fully  stored  with  pitiey 
perch,  and  eel,  and  remarkably  large  trout. — Lydoch  :  This  la^he 
IS  partly  in  Perthshire  and  district  of  Rannoch,  and  p^tly  gi 
Argyllshire.  It  is  about  six  miles  long  and  one  broad,  is  auc- 
rounded  with  very  high  mountains,  thickly  skirted  with  woodf 
but  without  a  human  habitation  in  view. — Tumel :  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  four  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  in  the  heart  of  Strath- 
Tumel. — Turret  :  This  loch  is  two  miles  long,  and  three* fomrthii 
of  a  mile  broad,  situated  among  the  mountains,  five  miles  N.  W» 
of  Crief. — Garricy  a  lake  in  Atliol,  four  miles  long,  and  ^udf  # 
mile  broad,  from  which  issues  the  river  Garry« — Dockart  .*  Thjb 
lake  is  three  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  is  situated  to  the 
westward  of  Loch  Tay,  and  forms  the  division  between  Strath- 
fiUan  and  Glen  Dochart. — Lyoriy  a  small  lake  about  two  mil^ 
and  a  half  long,  and  hali*  a  mile  broad,  at  the  head  of  Glon  J^ygiPa^ 
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sJQfd  a  wild  scenery  of  dark  liigh-toveering  mountainsw—- SLocA  ^ 
ZotUf,  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  in  Stonmount,  bent  like  a  bow;, 
Imd  stArounded  with  wood  abd  other  "fine  scenery.     There  are 
several  cfthet  small  lakes  in  Stortnotmt,  sooh  as  Loch  Ordfe, 
fienachaHy,  DitiiAley,  Loch  -of  Cluny,  &c. 

DistR^T  EtFTH. — There  are  few  laA^es  in  this  •quarter  of  the 

tountry,  and  none  ofthei<i  of  much  importance -in  any  view.    In 

Kmcarahieshire,  there  are  two  on  the  boundary  w4th  Aberdeen*- 

sbire,  extendhig  to  two  's^juare  miles,  within  the  ^h^t-mentioned 

cotfrity.    In  Aberdeenshire  "8  or  TO  are^enlioued,  of  which  Loch 

Mmdf  ainOitg  the  mountains  of  Mar,  is  the  most  considerablcg 

IB  it  ext^ndjk  oV^r  about  three  square  miles  ;  few  of  the  rest  «re 

liearly  so  large.    But  one  of  them,  ijOCh'tia-^ouHy  k  remai4nible 

te  lying  6ik  a  ridge -of  Caimton,  1000  feet  from  the  top  off  tlutt 

taountam,  and  "having  a  small  Cataract  of  1006  feet  high -issuinn^ 

lironi  it,  and  falling  into  the  Dee,  near  its  sotirte.     Strathbeg,  ea 

the  cbast,  10  miles  north  iirom  Peterhead,  is  sixigular  on  accousft 

iif  Its  origin.     About  -160  years  ago,  a  small  -stream  that  fell  (into 

'the  bbean  had'its  entrance  choked -up  by  a  violent-easterly 'Storm; 

uid'it  has  remained  shut  up 'ever  since,  forming  a'lakethsGt  covers 

about  'a  square  mile  of  country :  The  same  stream  continues *<h» 

fliAr'into  it,  and -the 'Waters  are  prereiited  from  increasing 'either 

tly  evaporation.  Or  by^oozihg  through-Che  sand  into  the  sea.    Hbe 

mliole 'lakes'  of  this  county  are  calculated  at  ten  square  miles; 

^qr  are  in  general  well  stored  with  fi^h  ;  and  in  one  of  them, 

Lomle  nean,  charr  is  to  be  mdt  with  ;  and  in  another,  the  Loc^i 

*of  'Slains,  are  'fomkl  a  nuniber  of  excellent  perches,  which  are 

'not  known  to  bectoried  to  this 'Loch,  nor  found  in  any  other  of 

'Ihb  coiinty. 

In  Banffehire,  the  whole  lakes  are  estimated  to  extend  to  ^ 

square  miles ;  in  -Elgin  7  square  miles  ;  and  in  Nairn  S.     TThe 

-(toly  remarkable  one  of  them  all,  was  the  Ladh  of  Spifnie  ;  it  is 

'tttnated'near  the  sea,  and- did  not  exceed  six  fe^t  in  depth  any- 

'wbere  ;  which  circumstance  has  induced  the  proprietors  to  drain 

it, — a  measure  now  nearly  accomplished. 

DiETTRlCT  SrxTU. — This  abounds  greatly  in  fresh-water  lakes: 
the  principal  of  these  on  the  mairiiaiid  of  Arg}'ll  is  I^ch  Avcc^ 
fltuftted  in  the  territory  of  Argyll  proper ;  it  is  about  25  miles 
in  length,  in  a  Winding  course  from  S.  W.'to  N.  £.,  find  is  in 
general  aboilt  a  mile  broad.     Towards  the  east  end  it  is  two  and 
a  half  tniles  ov6r;  it  is  very' thickly  studded  with  small  green 
idets,-and  the  whole  is  surrounded  with  a  highly  picturesqe  scene- 
ry of  woods  and  niountiiris.     These  mountains  are  thickly  stock- 
ra  with' red  and  fallow  dcor,  and  every  other  description  of  moun- 
tain game-  known  in  Scotland ;  whilst  the  waters  teem  widi  the 
most  delicious  fish.     The  salmon  here  are  remarkably  good,  and 
'the  trout  unrivalled  perhaps  in  the  known  world,  and  arc  of  all 
Utti  up  to  20  lib.  in  weight.     A  proposal  has  lately  been  made 
to  connect  this  fine  lake  with  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  canaL 
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ThiS|  it  is  tliouglit  could  be  accomplished  at  an  eKpcnse  of 
,l0|OO0^. ;  the  distance  doeii  not  exceed  eiglit  miSes  from  the  Cri' 
luui  canal,  and  it  would  open  up  a  treasure  of  wealth  to  this  se- 
questered country,  in  which  the  vast  store  of  lead  in  its  bowels, 
and  wood  on  its  surface,  are  at  present  locked  up.  from  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  laiid  carriage. — Loch  Avich ;    This  'a  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  connected  with  Loch  Awe  by  its  own  tri- 
butary streamlet.     "  It  is  of  a  regular  triangi^ar  form,  S  miles  in: 
circumference,  full  of  trout,  having  one  castle  and  several  ialands., 
the  resort  of  gulls,  cranes,  water-eagles,  and  wild-ducks-  "    (Sta- 
tistical Account). — Lnch  Eck  :   This  lake  is  situated  in  the  CowaL 
division  of  Argyll ;  it  is  six.  niilt;s  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad^ 
and  in  some  places  from  60  to  70  fathoms  deep,     "the  moat  re  — 
markable  circnmBtancc  with  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  abounds  witft^ 
pollack,  which  are  also  found  in  Lochlomond. — Locft  Nell ;  Ths^s 
IS  a  pretty  little  lake,  in  the  territory  of  Muckearn,  twa  mil^KM 
east  from  the  village  of  Oban  ;  it  abounds  in  salmon,  trout,  ark.^ 
«el,  and  is  much  frequented  by  swans,  from  which  circumstan^^^g 
k  derives  the  name.     There  are,  perhaps,  100  other  lakes  in  it\ig 
country,  but  they  are  small  and  of  little  importance.     The  whca]Q 

..lakes  in  Argyll  are  computed  to  extend  over  60  square  miles. 

Invcmess-shire. — The  principal  lakes  on  the  mainland  of  ittia 
.county  are  the  following. — Loc/i  Ness  :  This  beau tifuUalse  is  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  is  22  miles  long  from  S.  VT-' 
to  N.  E.  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  miles  broad-     It  is  ir«- 
the  middle  from  60  to  135  fatlioms .  deep,  and  even  at  the  Si(Ir^» 
is  capable  almost  the  whole  way  of  floating  a  ship  of  500  toos^-  ^ 
The  wind  blows  always  either  up  or  down,  so  that  the  navigation     '' 
is  in  some  measure  uncertain  ;  but  at  the  worst  a  vessel  of  200    ^ 
tons  can  work  to  windward  in  three  day^,  with  the  precautiun 
of  anchoring  at  night.      The  scenery  on   each   eide   presents, 
in  altei'nate  succession,  as  one  sails  along,  a  delightful  view  of 
woods,  pastures,  corn  fields,  rivers,  and  streams,  with  their  cor- 
responding giens,  sloping  verdant  hills,  high-towering  dark  moun- 
tains, and  abrupt  precipitous  rocks. 

In  this  great  expanse  of  water  there  are  salmon  in  consider- 
able quantity,  notwithstanding  of  the  cruives  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ness,  as  they  escape  these  when  the  water  is  high.  Troui,  the 
constant  inhabitants  of  the  lake,  are  in  great  plenty,  and  of  great 
Bize,  being  frequently  caught  of  the  weight  of  from  three  to  four 
pounds.  This  lake  never  freezes,  and  being  in  the  line  of  the  great 
Caledonian  Canal,  this  circumstance  was  a  great  inducement  to  the 
formatio:!  of  that  great  work,  as  it  arviounts  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  distance  from  sea  to  sea. — Locii  Lochy  i  This 
is  a.  fine  sheet  of  water,  16  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  broad, 
also  in  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Caledonian  Canal ;  its  waters 

,  flow  westward  to  Fort  William,  about  8  miles  distant. — Loch  Okh 

.  This  is  another  lake  in  the  direction  of  the  Caledonian  Canal ; 

...it  lies  betwueu  Loch  2\c$s  aud  Locb  Lochy,  five  eqUcs  liom  1^- 
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firsts  and  three  miles  from  the  latter,  and  is  itself  about  four 
miles  long,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  broad. — Loch  Laggon^ 
This  lake  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  Lochaber,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Fort  Augustus ;  it  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and 
one  uid  a  half  broad,  and  lies  in  a  wild  romantic  country,  sur- 
jtMinded  with  high  hills  and  much  natural  wood. — Loch  Treig,  also 
situated  in  Lochaber,  esteemed  b}f  some  the  most  beautiful  of  M 
ike  Highland  lakes  s  about  six  miles  in  length,  and,  at  an  averse, 
one  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. — Lodi  Gani^  :   This  is  about  six 
miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  is  situated  among  much 
natural  wood,  about  8  miles  west  from  Fort- Augustus.    It  gives 
name  to  Glengary^-^ i4^ric^  or  Affarig^  is  a  lake  four  miles  long' 
ind  a  mile  broad,  situated  at  the  head  of  .Strathglass,  in  the 
heart  of  a  very  wild  mountainous  country. — Arkeig  is  situated  to 
the  northward  of  Loch  Lochy,  hito  which  it  discharges  its  wa- 
ters, by  a  channel  about  three  miles  long ;  it  is  12  miles  in  lengthy 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  hemmed  in  on  the  soutli 
by  high  mountains,  partly  adorned  by  wood,  and  having  in  the 
.north  a  small  strip  of  tolerably  fertile  country,  pretty  thickly 
peopled. — Loch  Shiel  is  nearly  16  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad^ 
between  the  territories  of  Ardgowar  and  Moydart,  in  a  very  wild 
country. — Loch  Morrer,  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  in  the  coun- 
try of  Morrer,  nine  miles  long,  and  in  many  places  two  miles 
broady  having  some  small  islands  in  it,  and  much  natural  wood 
oa  its  banks. — Loch  Insch  is  situated  near  the  east  extremity  of 
the  country  of  Eadenoch,  is  about  a  mile  square,  and  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  haunt  of  great  flocks  of  swans,  and  other  aquatic 
birds;  it  abounds  also  with  pike,  salmon,  and  charr — LocJi  Moj/ 
u  situated  about  10  miles  south-east  from  Inverness^  is  about 
two  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad,  and  is  remarkable  for  an 
idaad  within  it  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  on  which  is  a  gar- 
den  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  mansion,. 
uuTounded  with  many  other  buildings,  the  ancient  residence  cf 
the  Lairds  of  Macintosh.     This  lake  abouds  with  charr  and  trout. 
These  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  lakes  of  Inverness- 
ihire,  which  are  computed  to  extend  altogether  over  132  square 
miles. 

District  Seventh. — In  the  sliire  of  Cromarty,  the  only  lakes 
worth  notice  are  situated  in  the  territory  of  Coygach  on  the  west 
coasty  in  which  there  are  30  or  40.  The  principal  are,  S/iinaskinky 
Baddagylet  and  Lurgan  .*  the  whole  lakes  of  this  county  are  es- 
timated at  10  square  miles.  In  Ross-shire  the  chief  lakes  are  the 
following. — Loch  Mari :  Situated  near  the  west  coast,  between 
the  territories  of  Gareloch  and  Greinard ;  this  is  a  very  beauti- 
fal  piece  of  water,  about  12  miles  long,  and  from  one  mile  to 
diree miles  broad;  is  full  of  small  islands,  many  of  tliem  clothed 
With  wood,  as  is  also  much  of  the  surrounding  shore. — Fannickz 
This  IS  situated  in  die  middle  cf  Ross  shire,  amid  uninhabitHble 
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vilds  and  monnta'ms  ;  ic  is  atiout  seven  miles  long-,  and  one  mile 
Bnd  a  half  bm ad,  and  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  fresh-water  ifish. — 
wT^ut^f  situated  amon^  the  hHls  of  Greinardi  is  atiout  four  miles 
■mng,  and  in  some  places  two  Biiles  broad,  and  ct^itains  several 
pSilands.— Lf/ic/iDrt  .■  This  is  a  beaniiful  laice,  situated  on  the  Con- 
1  4ten  water,  in  the  heart  of  the  county  ;  it  is  about  four  mile«  long, 
■  wtd  a  mile  broad,  and  abounds  in  trout,  eome  of  ihem  weighing 
I  «f  or  5  Mb. ;    On  both  sides  it  is  hemmed  in  by  high  htlls  covered 
I  *with  oak,  birch-  and  fir,  and  at  both  extiemitirs  there  are  pretty 
I  •itensive  fiats  of  corn  Und — ClaiJi,  or  Glass,  in  Easter  Roes,  at 
m  fllie  font  of  Ben- Wyves  ;  it  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  one  mile 
ft  Ifcroad,  and  abounds  in  trout ;  its  surplus  waters  fall  into  the 
I  -ffrith  of  Cromarty.     There  are  a  multitude  of  smaller  lakes  ir 
I  HSiis  county.      Tiie  whole  are  estimated,  on  the  mainland,  at  60- 
ft  -tquare  miles.     In  Rutlierland  the  lakes  amount  lo  47  squane 
I  osiles.     The  principal  are  the^ie. — Loch  S/iin :    This  is  situated 
I  "iiear  the  south  side , of  the  county,  about  16  miles  north-west 
I  ftfim  Dornoch  i  it  is  abou  20  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  on^ 
I'toiile  and  a  half  broad.     It  is  hemmed  in  by  ridges  of  high  hills 
I  tSn  both  sides,  which  have  still  a  skirling  of  shtubbery,  the  re- 
ft *iBains  of  ancient  forests. — A'aiw,  which  gives  name  to  Stratii- 
ft  "iNaver,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  county,  and  sitiialed  near  the 
i  Widdle  of  that  northern  territory,  is  about  sis  miles  long, 'and  in 
I  ^me  places  more  than  two  miles  broad,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
I  "fffcy  a  vrild  mour,tain'>us  country ;  but  it  abounds  in  salmon  and 
I  SOlher  fish — Lock  Loyal,  (or  Loaghal),  is  near  the  north  coait 
I    4lso,  being  f<>ur  miles  south  irom  Tongue  ;  it  is  about  «iK  miles 
^Inng  and  one  mile  broad,  surrounded  by  liigh  mountains,  until  late< 
ly  pastured  with  deer  ;  there  are  many  others,  in  general  well  stored 
■with   fish.      In  Caithness  the  chief  lakes  are,    Watten,  situated  ia 
the  beartof  the  luw  country  hetween  Wick  and  Tliucsu;  it  is  about 
four  miles  hin^,  and  a  mile  hroad,  and  abounds  m  trout  and  eel. — 
Colder,  situated  six  miles  we^t  of  Thurso,  k  about  two  miles  long, 
and  one  mile  brodd;  there  are  eevtral  other,  but  smaller  lakes.     The 
-whole,  as  slated  in  the  zd  Section  of  this  Chapter,  extfnds>over  10 
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Destk.ct  Eighth,  Tlie  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands — ^Tbew 
lands  abound  greatly  in  freeh-waler  lakes,  extending  hy  vomputa. 
inn  over  lO't  square  miles;  of  wh'rh,  in  Isla  8  j  Skye  10  ;  Harris 
[•-^5  ;  t*wls  20 ;  and  the  UislB  32  ;  the  remainder  being  situated  In 
l*^ull  and  the  smaller  islets ;  it  d>  en  not  apppar  titat  they  add  oiuth 
■  •«ither  to  the  beauty  or  to  the  value  of  tlie  country.  The  salt-waier 
l^bchs  of  this  extensive  range  of  trrritory  are  of  movt  importance. 

In  tlie  Ninth  District,  there  are  many  fresli-water  lakes,  but 
•'generally  of  tiuM  dime.iaions.      The  largest  is  the  Imc/i  of  SleHitu 
inland  ut  Orkney.      Tliis   seems  to  be  about  sin  or  eight 


miles  long,  and  of 
^ectioDt,  its  baiiks  being 


breadth,  and  turns  and  winds  In  sevcnd 
among  the  best  cultivated  and  best  iiilii- 
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Vited  in  tlie. island  ^  it  is  connoted  witb  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strait 
ihat  has  4  bridge  of  planks,  under  which  the  tide  flows,  and  com* 
aiuicates  a  brackish  taste  to  the  water ;  it  ^bounds  in  trout  and  eeFy 
and  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  swans  in  the  winter  season.  The 
whole  lakes  of  these  northern  islands  are  estimated  at  4Q  square 
SQiks.  The  totd  extent  of  Scottish  lakes  appears  to  be  about  684 
square  miles. 

Ill*  Of  Friths  and  Inlets  of  ths  S^a^ 

SooTLAND  is  rcHiarkably  indented  by  arms  of  the  s^,'  which 

mnt99  deep  into  the  land.     The  extent  of  sea- coast  on  the  maii:^- 

Xand  ii  nearly  £000  miles.     Had  the  country  been  bounded  regu* 

Ijirlj  by  straight  lines,  it  would  have  litfle  exceeded  60Q.     lliis 

indentation  is  highly  beneficial.     It  facilitates  cpmnicrc^,  as  each 

c^f  these  branches  so  fur  serves  the  purpose  of  a  canal.     It  pro- 

viabtes  the  ffstieries,  as  it  brings  them  more  within  reach;  and 

ii  ft  renders  the  climate  more  temperate  from  the  influence  of  the 

S«»  breeze.    A  short  description,  or  rather  an  enumeration  of  these 

clifierent  Friths  and  Seat  Loch's,  fs  all  tha|;  is  here  proposed  to  be 

^iven.     To  enter  minutely  into  their  reiatiye  circumstances,  or 

nto  a  description  of  the  iniportance  of  cich,  would  exceed  out: 

Ian.     Proceeding  In  the  same  tract,  as  followed  in  the  account 

'  the  principal .  rivers,  the  narrative  shall  commeuee  with  the 

southerly  frith  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 

1.  Tke  Frith  of  Forth, — The  entrance  to  it  between  Dunbar 

Tid  Fifehess  is  16  miles  broad.     From  this  it  i^trctches  inland  a- 

ut  50  miles  in  a  direction  nearly  due  west,  nj\dL  terminates  2 

ilas  beyond  the  port  of  Allott,  where  it  meets  with  the  fresh 

"**raters  of  the  Forth.     It  is  of  various  breadths,  frorn  one  mile  ini 

e  interior  of  the  county  to  16  at  hs  entrance  from  the  sea.     In« 

"  for  the  last  six  miles  it  is  hardly  one.     The  average  breadth 

ay  be  aboiit  seven.     The  extent  of  sea-coast,  following  it  in  all 

~  curte^ii  is  134  miles,  and  to  that  extent  it  imparts  the  bcnefitsi 

navigation  td  the  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity.     It  a- 

uouods  greatly  in  good  anchorage  ground,  and  is  well  sheltered* 

It  is  of  Course  much  resorted  to  by  shipping  in  stormy  weather; 

fUid  upwards  of  600  large  vessels  have  been  seen  in  it  at  tfhc'e, 

Including  12  or  15  sail  of  the  line.     It  has  also  become  i,  great 

fishing  station  for  herring,  especially  of  late  years;  and  500Q 

people  are  sometimes  empIo3'ed  in  that  fishery  alone. 

i  Frith  of  Taif, — TTie   entrance  between   Buttonness  and 

Tent-raoor  point  is  about  3  miles  broad.     From  this  it  stretches 

^nd,  in  a  westerly  direction,  about  24*  miles,  till  it  meets  the 

Hsh  waters  of  the  Tav,  a  little  below  Perth,     The  breadth  va- 

net  from  3  miles  to  one,  and  the  average  is  perhaps  two.     Its  ex* 

|»t  of  sea-coast  is  5Q  miles.     The  most  remarkable  fishery  in  it 

^that  of  salmon,  caught  by  stake  nets.     The  navigation  of  thia 

"Mk  is  somewhat  intricate,  especially  at  the  entrance,  pn  account 

^  sand  banks. 

M 
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3.  Murray  FrUh, — This,  in  tbe  largest  sense,  comprehends  all  .VVSJ 
^le  sea  included  between  Kinnaird's  Head  in  Buchaiif  and  the^^»  mH 
Noss  Head  in  CuiUmcss,  a  stretch  of  70  niiies  in  breadth,  tmiii  ■id 
ing  gradually  toward  the  land,  till  it  terminates  in  several  Email"—  f  ul 
e.r  friths,  about  SO  miles  inland  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Its  Tft^l 
will  be  most  expedient  to  describe  it  under  the  names  of  its  Email—  M  Xiii 
er  friths.  One  of  these,  being  the  most  southerly,  is  also  calledE:»  ^si 
the  Murray  Frith,  but  being  utidcrstood  likewise  under  another^ £^ca 
appellation,  that  shall  in  the  present  ca^e  be  made  use  of,  namelye  ~^4^-l|| 

4.  Frith  of  Beaidy. — The  entrance  to  it  at  Fort-George,  is  Iit-^*  k^ 
tie  Qtore  than  a  mile  broad.  It  soon  after  expands  to  a  hrrniltH"  '»' J 
of  S  mites.  It  stretches  inland  about  18  miles  in  a  S.  W.  rlirrr  — fc  J 
tioD,  and  has  about  50  miles  of  sea-coast.  It  forms  an  excellen-  .Mr^^qti 
natural  harbour  for  vessels  of  every  description,  and  it  is  th^  -^oe 
eastern  entry  of  the  grand  Caledonian  Canal. 

5.  Fnih  of  Cromarti). — This  most  capacious  and  uncommonl-  y  I 
safe  anchorage  has  an  entry  of  about  a  mile  broad,  but  soon  ex  -  I 
ponds  to  4  or  5  niiles  in  breadth,  and  again  contracts  to  tw^c7  1 
miles.  It  extends  inland  nearly  20  miles  in  a  ^.  W.  direction  ^  I 
and  has  a  sea-coast  of  about  45  miles.                                                            j 

6.  Frith  of  Dornoch — From  Tarbatness  in  Roas,  to  Brora  ! 
Point  in  Sutherland,  the  entry  to  tliis  branch  of  tlic  sea  is  10 
miles  broad.  It  extends  in  a  so ntli -westerly  direction,  at  nearly 
ail  this  breadth,  about  12  miles,  when  It  is  contracted  suddenly 
to  a  breadth  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  then  takes  a  westerly 
direction  10  miles  farther,  at  the  general  breadth  of  one  or  two 
railes,  under  the  name  of  the  Fritk  <^  Tain.  Another  branch 
of  this  Frith,  and  on  the  Sutherland  aide,  under  the  name  of 
Loch  Fleet,  strikes'  off  to  the  N.  W.  about  4  miks  in  longtb,  and 
one  mile  and  a  half  broad,  with  an  entrance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  forms  a  remarkably  well-sheltered  harbour.  The  whole 
Coast  of  this  frith  extends  to  about  60  miles.  There  are  no  o- 
ther  land-locked  bays  or  friths  on  the  east  coast.  Turning  l>un* 
causbay-head,  to  the  westward  about  12  miles  off,  are, 

7-  Thurso  and  Ditnnel  Baya  conjoined. — The  entrance  is  from 
the  north,  4  miles  over.  They  expand  to  right  and  left  about 
4  milea, inland,  and  have  a  sea. coast  of  about  20  miles.  They 
Ibrm  DT^  excellent  harbour  against  every  wind  except  the  north. 

8.  Kyle  of  Tongue. — The  entrance  to  this  from  the  north  is 
about  3  miles  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  greatly  sheltered  from  that 
direction  by  several  small  islands.     It  penetrates  inland  H  miles, 
and  bus  a  sea-cousl  of  18. 
'    9.  Loch  JUrOiol' — The  entrance  from  the  north  to  this  harbour, 

'  between  the  Whiten -head  and  the  Far-out-head,  is  about  6  miles; 
but  it  soon  contracts  to  less  than  3,  and  is  further  protected  by 
several  small  islands,  it  extends  inland  ti  miles,  and  has  a  sea- 
coast  of  24. 

'       10.  Day  of  DumeM^—liiQ  entrance  to  this  from  the  N.  W.is 
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idbout  onii  mile  and  a.  quarter.  It  extends  inland  ^  mUesj  and 
has  about  10  miles  of  sea-coast.  These  are  the  chief  bays  or 
inlets  of  the  sea  on  the  ndrth  coasts 

On  the  west  coast,  the  number  of  them  is  very  great.  Th^ 
most  remarkable  only  shall  therefore  be  noticed. 

1 1  •  Loch  Inchardi — about  1 2  mil^s  fouth  from  Cape  Wrath. 
The  entrance  from  the  wed  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  ex- 
pands to  a  mile  in  breadth;  with  a  bending  courfe  about  4  miles  in- 
landy  arid  has  10  miles  of  fea-coaft. 

13.  IjOck  Lcucfardy — about  4  miles  more  to  the  fouth  ward  ;  this 
has  an  entry  from  the  N.  W.  about  a  mile  broad.  ..  It  expands  to 
about  2  miles  and  a  half  within^  and  diverge^  into  different  branches^ 
5  miles  inland ;  is  remarkably  well  (heltered,  and  has  a  coaft  of  18 
miles. 

13.  Loch  Assint.-'^Ahout  8  miles  farther,*  thi^  loch  commences 
with  an  entrance  open  to  the  weft,  of  about  7  mile9»  but  is  well  de- 
fended by  feveral  iflands.  It  foon  contra^^s  to  lefs  than  a  n>ile  in 
lireadthy  with  an  entrance  to  that  contra^ed  part]|  called  Kyle  Scotoiep 
of  lefs  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  This  narrow  part  extends  5 
miles  and  a  half  inland^  and  divides  into  two  branches.  The  whole 
coaft  of  this  loch  extends  to  40  milesi 

14.  Loch  Endrd. — 8  miles  farther  fouth^  this  locK  in  Cromarty- 
^ire  lies  open  and  much  expofed  to  the  N.  W; }  is  about  4  miles 

Iroad,  and  is  alfo  4  miles  loilg»  and  has  1 1  nuiles  of  fea-poaft. 

15.  Loch  Brooni* — AboUt  6  miles  (butli  fitoin  the  laft,  this  cele^ 
Crated  loch  makes  its  appearance*'  It  is  about  la  miles  broad  at  its 
•^ntrancey  but  is  well  defended  from  the  K.  W.,  {to  which  it  would 

-««>therwife  he  expofed),  by  (eten  or  eight  confideiriible  ishlnds.     It  is 
^lifided  into  three  branches.    li  Gredi  Loch  Braonif  16  miles  in 
-length,  5  miles  at  the  entrance,  abput  one  mile  and  a  half  at  an 
^iverage  in  breadth,  and  has  40  miles  of  coaft.^     a.  JUitle  Loch 
-^JBroom,  1  mile  broad  at  the  entnmcc^  9  miles  loog^  and  a  coaft  of 
ao  miles. .  3.  Loch  GretHordf  has  two  eatrano^  one  3  miles,  the  o^ 
tber  I  mile  broad,  with  an  iiland  lying  between  xheaL     It  penetrates 
4  miles  inland,  and  has  a  coaft  extending  to  1 2  miles.     This  has  long 
been,  and  ftiU  continues  an  excellent  fifhing  ftation^  moreefpeciallr 
for  herring,  which  frequent  ,it  iB  myriads.     It  is  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  that  noDburaal  fifhery,  from  the  complete  flfidter  affordi^ 
ed,  not  only  by  the  furrounding  mowitain^  but  by  the  many  ifl- 
ands already  mentioned,  which  sire  inhabited  by  a  dexteroito  race  of 
fifliermen,  that  have  occupied  th6  territory  and  inherited  the  occisjiii* 
tion  for  ages^ 

160  Loeh  £i»— enters  4  miles  fouth  from  Loch  Broom,  t^  is  a 
miles  broad  at  entrance,  expands  afterwards  to  3,  with  a  confider^ 
able  ifle  to  the  middle,  and  peaetrat^s  7  milet  inlands  It  has  1 8 
miles  of  coaft,  and  is  open  to  the  N.  W. 

,  .17.  Gairloch. — This  loch  is  fituated  8  miles  farther  fouth.  It  is 
opea  to  the  weft  y  is  4  miles  broad  at  entrance,  penetrates  4  mil^ 
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ihlandy  at  an  average  breadth  of  j  mile»)  and  has  two  ifaods,  an  J 
a  fea-<coaft  of  1 1  miles. 

1 8.  Lock  Tbrritlon. — The  entry  to  thrs  loch  is  j  mifes  hi  breadth*. 
It  forms  three  divifions,  feparated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow^ 
projed^ing  points  of  hind.  The  two  innermoft  are  well  ftdtered,  but 
the  outermoft  is  much  ^xpofed  to  the  weft.  Ahogether  this  loch 
penetrates  II  miles  inland,  and  has  36  mileft  of  fea-coaft^  it  ia  ii- 
tuated  oppofite  to  the  north  end  of  the  Ifle  of  Skye. 
.  ig.  Loch  Carron, — ^This  loch  enters  1 2  miles  farther  fouth.  The 
entrance  is  4  miles  over.  For  6  miles  it  continues  about  5  miler 
broad,  and  then  diverges  into  two  branches :  Kishown^  three  milea 
long,  and  one  mile  and*  a  half  broad  :  Garronr^  eight  miles  Ipngy  and 
one  mile  broad.  It  has  40  miles  of  f(».coaft»  aad  is  opea  cuily  tx>- 
theS.W. 

20.  Lochalsh  and  Loch  ZhdcJi, — are  fituated  oppofite  and  very 
near  to  the  eaft  comer  of  the  Ifle  of  Skye.  The  entry  it  hardly 
Iialf  a  mile  broad.  They  extend  inland  about  10  miles  ^  and  are  of 
the  various  breadths-  of  one,  two,,  and  three  miles^  and  have  a  ooaft 
of  about  30  miles. 

2r.  Loch  Hottm. — ^This  branches  off  about  the  middte  of  the 
Sound  of  Skye,  and  penetrates  at  various  breadths  of  from  three 
miles  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,;  into  the  mainland  of  Invernefs-fhirey  a* 
bout  nine  miles,  with  a  cob  (I  of  24. 

22.  Loch  Nevishi  branches  alfo  ofT  the  Sound  of  Skye,  oppo* 
fite  to  Armadale  in  Sleat..  It  is  two'  miles  and  a:  half  broad  at  the  en. 
trance,  and  penetrates  10  miles  inland,  at  a  various  breadth  of  from 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  has.  a  coaft  of  25.. 

23.  Loch  At/lbriy — is  four  miles  broad  at  its  entrance;  penetrate* 
eight  miles  inland,  diverging  into  two  branches,  and  has  24  miles 
of  niorc  It  is  fituated  20  miles  due  weft  of  Fort-William,  and  ia 
open  to  the  S.  W; 

2-lf.  Loch  Moffdart, — is  three  miles  broad  at  its  entrance,  pene* 
trates  i'.iland  fi've  miles,  m  two  different  brandies,  which  are  re» 
ttiarkably  well  sheltered.  It  iit  situated  to  the  north  of  Ardna- 
Hiurchan  Point,,  and  fs  open  to  the  west.  Its  shore  extends  ta 
22  miles. 

25.  Loch  Sunart^ — is  three  miles  broad  at  its  entrance,  andpenc^ 
trates  16  miles  inland,  at  a  varying  breadth  of  from  ihree  milea 
to  onc-dighdi  of  a  mike.  Its  mouth  opena  to  the  west,  but  it  tuma 
and  bends  so  much  as  to  be  nearly  all  sheltered  from  every  wmd.. 
Its  shores'  e^lend  to  46  miles.. 

26.  Linnhe  Loch^  and  Lochief. — This  loch,  under  these  two? 
names,  extends  first  92  miles  in  a  direction  from- &.rW.  to  N.  E. 
in  the  tract  of  the  Caledonian  CanaV;  and  then  a  part  of  it,  eight 
miled  in  length,  bends  at  right  angled  in  a  N.  W.  direction.  The 
Linnhe  part  of  it,  which  is  the  westmo^t^  is  about  four  miles  broad» 
liiut  interspersed  with  several  islands.  The  Lochiel  end  is  froBk 
ene  mila^  and  a  half  to  tWi  miles  over.     Ths  whole  having  a  ahooe' 
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«f  about  86  miles  in  extent,  <;ommunicatcstlic  benefits  ofnaviga- 
tion  to  a  very  extensive  territory. 

'2H-,  Loch  Leven, — This,  branclies  off  from  the  upper  end  of 
Linnhe  Loch,  to  the  east  side,  penetrating  12  miles  inlands  It  is 
-i*rom  one  mile  andii  half  lo  one-eighth  of  a  mile  broad,  and  has 
26  miles  of  coast. 

28.  Z,och  Crrro^,— ^branches  also  off  the  Linnhe,  towards  the 
^«ast ;  and  penetrating  eight  miles  inland,  at  a  breadth  varying 
^rom  one  mile  and  a  ha^f  to  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  and  bending 

in  different  directions,  is  completely  sheltered'  from  all  quarters. 
Jts  shores  extend  to  24  miles« 

29.  Loch  £/iT'e,— liranches  off  «t  the  mouth  of  die  Linnhe  al- 

«o  to  the  east.    It  penetrates  in  a  winding  course  of  about  20 

-iiiilos;  is  three  miles  wide  foritwo  or  three  miles  at  the  mouth, 

then  contracts  to  a  v-aried  breadth  of  from  one  mile  and  a  half 

to  one- eighth  of  a  mile.     Its  shores  amount  .to  48  miles. 

SO*  Loch  Mel/hrt,  on  the  coast  of  Nether  Lorn, — is  two  mOes 
'(vide  at  the  entrance ;  penetrates  4  miles  inland  :  divides  into 
branches  ;  has  about  14  miles  of  coast ;  and  is  land-locked  on  all 
fides,  either  by  tlie  mamland  or  by  islai^^ds.  Its  chief  openings 
are  to  the  south. 

SI.  Craignisky — ipenetrates  six  miles  inland,  and  has  several 
j«ljnds  which  drvidc.it  into  branches.  It  has  15  nules  of  coast, 
and  is  open  only  -to  the  south. 

32.  Loch  Sxvain,  in  Knapdahs,  opens  4rom  the  «otith  by  a  nar- 
row entry  of  less  than  h&lf  a  mile,  extends  eight  miles  inland, 
And  divides  into  branches^  which  are  aU  fully  slieltered.  It  has 
'JS  miles  of  sea- coast. 

33*  Loch  Kiilisporti  also  in  Knapdde, — is  one  mnle  and  a  half 
broad  at  its  entrance,  extends  six  miles  inland,  has  14  miles  of 
icoost,  and  is  open  to  the  south  by  west. 

S4>.  Loch  Tarbatj  ithat  separates  Knapdale  from  Kin  tyre, — is 
•one  milo  broad  at  entrance  ;  continues  nearly  ^f  that  breadth  the 
whole  of  its  length,  which  is  14  miles;  bas  SO  miles  of  coast, 
jand  is  open  to  the  south  by  west. 

35-  Tiie  Frith  of  Cljfde. — This  is  the  most  capacious  of. all  the 
Scottisli  inland  navigations^  taking  it  in  its  largest  acceptation, 
viz.  from  the  Mull  of  Kintyrc  inwards.  It  is  about  50  miles  long 
from  soiitli  to  north,  licfore  it  turns  the  point  at  Gourock';  and 
it  carries  its  salt  water  15  miles  farther,  being  65  miles  in  all. 
The  distance  between  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  Ireland  is  16  miles. 
Prom  the  same  point  to  Galloway  at  the  mouth  ^f  Loch  Ryan, 
the  distance  is  SO  miles.  This  Frith  is  SO  miles  broad,  between 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  the  nearest  point  of  Ayrshire  at  Turn- 
•i>erry  Castle,  and  S6  miles  where  broadest  between  Kintyre  and 
<ciie  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Ayr.  When  it  becomes  narrow,  which 
it  docs  at  the  Isles  of  Bute  and  Cumbraes,  it  is  there  div  idcd  into 
;two  channels,  one  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  other  little  more 
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than  one.     Between  Rothesay  and  Largs,  It  is  about  Jive  miles 
|>road.     Between  Cowal  and  Renfrewsliire  about  two  miles,  and 
'   at  Greenock  three;  thence' it  narmii-s  gradually  till  it  terminates 
I    En  the  breadth  of  the  river,  about  10  miles  below  Glasgow.      It 
I  it  however  navigable  (o  that  city.     Taking  this  frith  ns  above  dr- 
F  ^ed,  in  all  its  windings,  and  tracing  it  up  the  different  lochs  in 
\  Argyllshire,  it  is  found  to  have  a  sea-shore  of  4B0  miles,  includ- 
ing uie  coasts  of  the  Isles  of  Bute,  Arran  and  Cumbri^es  within 
Its  compass,  to  all  which  eiitent  the  benefits  of  its  navigation  is 
Imparted. 

36.  LoffifiV'^,  a  branch  <if  the  Frith  of  Clyde, — Is  four  miles 
broad  at  its'  entrance,  penetrates  36  miles  into  the  interior  of  Ar- 
gyll, by  a  bending  course,  first  to  tlie  N.  W„  and  then  to  the 
north  and  N.  £.  The  breadth  of  the  first  16  miles  is  about  three 
miles  and  ahalf;  of  the  rest  it  is  from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  two. 
yhe  cKtent  of  its  shore  is  9(5,  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  her- 
jlitig-fishing  station  in  Europe.  Heriings  to  the  amount  of 
tD,00O/.  hive  been  caught  in  a  seasnn. 

37-  Loch  Lon^,  another  branch  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, — is  one 

l&ild  and  a  hAi  broad  at  its  entrance,  extends  1 8  miles  north  and 

I.  E.  through  the  territory  of  Cowal  in  Argyll ;  is  from  one 

da  half  to  half  a  mile  broad, and  has  a  shore  of  36  miles. 

^e3r  the  middle  of  its  cours«,  a  branch  called  Loch  Goil,  strikes 

Df  it  to  the  N,  W.  in  a  bending  course,  about  six  miles  long  and 

^e  mile  broad,  with  13  miles  of  sea-shore, 

ps    38.  Loch  Gars,  or  the  Short  Loch,'— strikes  off  the  Firth  of 

'  'Clyde,  nearly  opposite  to  Greenock  ;  tukes  a  N.  W.  direction  of 

about  six  niJleti.     It  is  about  from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  half  a 

mile  broadi  very  narrow  et  the  entrance,  and  has  13  miles  of  & 

^ore. 

39.  Loch  driven. — The  entrance  of  this  is  opposite  to  the  Isle 
of  Bute ;  it  penetrates  north  into  Cowal  about  six  miles,  and  is 
Trom  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  one  quarter  of  a  miie  broad,  and 
has  12  miles  of  coast. 

40.  Loch  Ryan,  between  Carrick  and  ihe  Rinna  of  Galloway, 
— s  a  quarter  of  a  mileuver  at  entrance,  expands  to  two  miles 
And  a  half  in  breadth,  arid  penetrates  inland  8  miles  ;  has  1'8 

■  Biilcs  of  sea-shore,  and  is  open  only  to  the  N.  W. 
'*    4.1.  Bay  if  Gknluce,  fn  Galloway,— is  18  miles  wide  at  en- 
'  trance ;  extends' inland  14  miles  ;  has  A  sea-coast  of  36  miles ;  is 
well  sheltered  on  the  west,  but  much  exposed  to  the  S.E. 
'    42.   Wigton  Bai/,  in  Oallowaj'  also, — ^is  eight  miles  wide  at  H 
'  entrance  ;  extends  inland  ri  miles,  becoming  gradually  norrowi 
,  till  it  ends  in  n  point ;  has  40  miles  of  coast,  and  Kes  open  to  tf 
'  S.  E.     In  this  bay  are  included  Some  smaller  recesses,    the  chiei 
of  which  is  the  Bay  nf  Fleet,  extending  nearly  thre 
'    43.  Kirkcudbright  Bey, — exte'nds  four  miles  inland,   and  i 
nearly  through  its  "hole  length  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  ' 
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44<.  Bay  ofNith^ — is  six  miles  over  at  the  entrance  ;  extends 
eight  itiiles  inhuidy  and  has  30  miles  of  coast ;  is  open  to  the 
south, 

45*  Sohoay  JW^A.— Counting  this  to  commence  at  Salterness 
Point,  the  S.  £•  corner  of  Galloway,  it  will  be  about  eight  miles 
over  to  the  nearest  land  in  Cumberhmd.  It  extends  &om  this  3S 
miles  inland  to  the  east ;  and  having  a  pretty  irregular  outline^ 
it  has  80  miles  of  sea-coast.  Of  this  extent  36  miles  are  on  the 
Scottish  shore,  including  the  bay  of  Nith,  and  the  rest  in  £ng^ 
land.  It  is  open  to  the  west,  and  is  rather  a  troublesome  naviga- 
tion, as  it  abounds  with  shoals. 

In  the  islands,  the  indentations  formed  by  the  furious  ocean 
^ffe  still  more  remarkable  and  more  numerous.    In  many  places, 
the  inlets  on  one  side  approadi  so  near  to  inlets  on  the  odier  side^ 
MB  to  give  room  to  believe  that  at  some  future  period,  perhaps  not 
^ar  distant,  they  may  meet,  and  thus  make  two  islands  of  what  is 
aiow  only  one.   In  all  probability  this  has  happened  frequently  al- 
ready.    The  eldsr  Pliny  states  the  Hebrides  at  thirty.     Tliere 
i^ure  now  more  than  double  that  number  inhabited.     His  means  of 
information,  however,  although  the  best  at  the  time,  might  not 
9)e  very  correct ;  but  as  he  states  the  Orkneys  at  40,  this  should 
-ashew  at  least  that  his  information  in  one  case  out  of  two  was  not 
far  wrong,  and  should  entitle  his  account  to  the  more  credit  on 
whole.   It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  range  of  islant^ 
"^called  The  Long  Island  might  in  his  time  have  been  one,  as  their 
SBiame  imports.    There  are  still  as  many,  even  in  that  case,  as  will 
^Knake  up  the  number  30,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  although  this  ranga 
^should  have  been  only  one  then,  instead  of  100  at  least,  of  whicb 
Jit  is  now  composed.     One  thing  seems  to  favour  this  notion.    It 
-^ippears  evident  from  the  fact,  as  well  as  consistent  with  the  un- 
"^raried  tradition  of  the  natives,  that  the  sea  is  gaining  ground  up- 
^on  the  island  of  Lewis.     At  low  water,  there  are  to  be  seen  ex- 
"Sensive  fields  of  peat  moss  and  stumps  of  trees,  which  must  have 
^composed  at  no  very  distant  time,  part  of  the  land,  although  noijr 
-^covered  by  the  sea.    And  if  the  sea  be  thus  gaining  in  the  pre- 
vent age,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  it  may  have  been 
-  gaining  all  along.     Should  it  have  forced  its  way  over  any  low- 
^ying  isthmus,  Uie  continual  attrition  of  the  waves  would  soon 
•deepen  the  channel  and  widen  the  passage,  and  make  a  separate 
-Ssland  of  what  was  formerly  a  connected  peninsula ;  and  thus  isll'- 
<and  after  island  might  be  formed.    So  much  fpr  the  bays  an^ 
.«alt-water  lodis  of  the  nuiinland  of  Scotland. 

The  following  are  the  principal  bays  or  fea-lochs  in  the  Wefter^i 

Ifltndt,  which  are  fo  many  natural  harbours,  fome  of  them  the  moft 

^iecure  and  the  moft  capacious  road- deads  in  the  world.     In  Ifls^ 

Xochindaal  and  Gruinort ;  in  Jura,  Loch  Tarbet ;  in  Mull,  Loch 

"Toidh,  Loch-na-Keal,  Loch  Scredon,  Loch  Buy,  and  Loch  Spelve^ 

^  Skycj  Lochs  Snizort,  Follart,  Harport,  Slapin,  £ifluut|  Av^or^^ 


^         Sfc 
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Sfegathm  ard  Portiee;  in   3onth   UiS,  Eynort  md  1 
BeBbeculo,  Loch  UilresBph  ;  in  Nortli  Uift,  Lacli  Eprrt,  and  Loch 
Mwdy;   in   HnTris,  the   two  Tiiibets ;    in   Lewis,    Roag,    Bimen, 
Refnil.  Seaforth,    Stornawa.    ai>d  Loch  T«a.     The  HiiJeniaiwiifl 
iijrrred  by  tlitfe  anil  a  niiiltimdc  of  I'malliT  bays,  ijive  an  extent  of 
coaft  that  IB  almod   iiicrcidible.      Tiie  wliole  of  thcfe  ifiind*  extend 
over  a   fpace  pqiia!  to  1615   (qitarr  miles;  but   the  extent  of  fca— 
icoeH,  as  Dated  by  the  late  Mr  MacDonald,  in  his  very  zble  furvej^.       j 
11  not  less  than    3950   miles,  m-hich  is  gi'eatiy  more  than  tbe  wh«le-       J 
maiiilatid  of  Gi-eat  Btitain  enjnys.  ] 

In  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  hlands,  the  fame  circumftances  aie-  < 
to  be  retnarVed.  The  fea  every  where  cuts  deeply  into  the  land.  j 
It  iTOuId  be  tedious  to  eniimerJte  and  nutre  fo  to  attempt  to  defcribcs-  1 
tbefe  Voes,  as  tbcy  arc  called.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferre*  thatz;  1 
they  contribute  (rfcatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  by  the  '^*"''  ] 

ties  they  aSotd  to  coDiinerce,  to  the  fiaberiei,   and  to  the  kelp  naou J 

factun;.  1 

IV.  Mineral  Waters. 

ThesR  are  remarkably  abundant,  and  to  be  met  with  in  ainia^3^^ 
every  diRrift.     Tliofe  that  have  acquired  the  grealcft   celebrity  afs^^ 
"the  following,     i.  Moffril  in  Aniiandale.     This  is  a  ftroog  fulphur^  __ 
WIS  water,  difcorered  about  180  years  ago,  and  has  been  much  rw^ 
forted  to  ever  fince.      It  is   generally  allowed  to  be  a  very  cSedu     ^|| 
remedy  in  all  fcrorulous  and  fcorbuiii:  cafes.      Moll  wonderful  riir  «     J 
have  been  tffcfled  by  it.      It  is  aifu  found  ferviceable  for  biiiou*  a «r»  ^3 
other  complaints  of  tlie  (lobiach  and  houels ;  an  well  aa  for  jrra-v-^N 
and  rljeumatifm.      It  fparklea  in   the   glafa  bke  champaign,  and    xt:^| 
gafes  are  fn  apt  to  efcape,  that  it  cannnt  be  drimk  in  pirfeiElion  i.i.»-»..^J 
lefa  at  the  fountain,      Ite  analyfu  by  Dr  Garnet  is,  muriate  of  fo«3a, 
^6  grains  ;  fulphuretted  hydrugen  gat,  10  cubic  inches;  aeotic  g-^a' 
4  ditto  1  carbonic  add,  j  ditto,     Tliere  is  another  mineral  fprart^ 
in  the  ficinity  of  iVliiffat,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hart/ell  &j:>^». 
Its  analysi*,  alfo  by    Dr   Garnet,  is,  fulphate   of  iiTin,   B4  graizvs  :  ' 
fulphale   of  alumina,   iigrains;    oxide  of  iron,   I5grain3;    BEt:>tiv 
gas,   5  cubic  inches.      It  is  a  powerful  chalybeate,  and  pofreflJa     "  ' 
fingular  properly  of  being  ftrongefl  after  heavy  rains  j  and  if  ta 
op  then,  and  properly  corked  and  fcalcd,  may  be  carried  to  any 
lance,  and  will  preferve  its  tafte  and  virtues  many  ytars.      It  ia  w e-»"y 
fuccefsrully  ufed  in   complaints  of  the  brealt,   ftomach  and  bovi-eJa*. 
and  in   all   difeaies  peculiar  to  the  fair  f.:K,  and  is  a  valuable 
live.     It  is  alfo  found  effectual  as  a  wash  in  healing  obftiuate  ulc^n  ' 
and  cutaneous  erupliona. 

2,  PitcailhJi/  m  Strathearn.  The  waters  here  have  been  lorrjf 
famed  for  their  efficacy  in  curing  or  alleviating  the  fcrofula,  fcurvy'i 
gravel,  &c.  They  are  gentle  in  their  operation,  procure  an  appe- 
tite, exhilarate  the  fpirits,  and  ftrcngthen  the  conltitntion.  Tb^  y 
are  alfo  of  a  cuoling  quality,  and  are  ufed  both  Ih  the  ho:  and  col^ 
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lith.     There  is  no  tradition  when  they  were  difcotercd  :  but  frotti 
time  immemorial  they  have  been  much  reforted  to,  and  continue  dill 
in  great  lepute.     In  the  adjacent  parifli  of  Forgandcnny,  on  Lord 
Rathven's  lands,  thete  is  a  mineral  spring  of  nearly  the  fame  nature. 
The  following  is  an  anaijfia  of  the  waters  of  the  ditferent  wells  at 
Pitcaithlyb 


CottipMeBt  psirtik 

East 
well. 

4 

West 
welu 

4 

Spout 
well. 

jDuBibarny 

well 

well. 

Cub.  inch 

Atih(>s{)hcf  ic  air, 

4 

4 

4 

Cailxitiic  add  gas, 

8 

S 

6 

5 

5 

Ditto. 

CarboA&te  of  ILiie, 

5i 

5 

Bi 

5 

Grains. 

Sulphate  6f  iifne, 

5{ 

5 

3i 

$ 

3 

I)itto. 

Vfutikte  6f  soda, 

100 

92 

82 

57 

44 

Ditto. 

MufiAte  6f  liftie, 

ISO 

168 

146 

102 

34 

Ditto. 

Specific  gravity  6f 

a  gallon  of  each 

^216 

J  98 

1T2 

124 

98 

Ditto. 

WioYe  thart  distil- 

led water. 

The  quazitiry  used  of  each  was  a  wine  gallon,  or  231  cubic 
inches.  .  * 

3.  Pitnnanichi  in  !Mar»  40  miles  Tip  from  Aberdeen.  The  wells 
here  were  discovered  to  be  medicinal  about  50  yearc  ago ;  vhen  an 
old  woman  who  had  been  much  distressed  with  scrofulous  sores, 
took  a  fancy  to  try  them,  and  was  soon  completely  cured.  They 
are  of  a  very  agreeable  taste,  very  lif?:ht,  and  allowed  to  be  of 
use  in  gravcUish,  scorbutic,  and  scrofulous  corriplaints.  They 
are  situated  in  a  romantic  country  by  the  side  of  the  Dee,  which 
contributes  to  the  convalescence  of  the  patients,  from  the  purity 
of  the  air,  and  the-  rural  beauties  of  the  scenery.  They  are  on 
the  property  of  Mr  FarqUharson  of  Monaltrie,  who  has  fitted 
Qp  'dtfiifrent  accommodations,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
different  kinds  of  company  who  frequent  them.  They  are  much 
resorted  to  in  the  summer  season,  and  are  understood  to  have 
been  of  great  service  to  many.  But  they  are  irjuricus  to  con- 
sumptive habits. 

4.  Peterhead, — The  following  abridged  abstract,  from  the  in- 
teresting Statistical  Account  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Mnir,  wii*  explain 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  celebrated  wells  of  this  place. 
*'  The  virtues  6f  the  mineral  well  have  been  known  for  above 
SCO  years.  It  sparkles  in  a  glass  like  champaign,  and  exhilarates 
the  spirits.  It  has  long  been  in  deserved  repute  for  general  dc- 
bility^  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  flatulencies  and  indi« 
};estions,  nervous  complaints,  and  in  diseases  peculiar  to  the  fair 
sex:  and  in  all  these  disorders,  I  can,  from  30  years  observa- 
tion, affirm  I  know  of  no  remedy  more  efficacious,  when  atten- 
tion is  paid  at  the  same  time  to  regimen,  exercise  and  amuse- 
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mem.  In  man  cases  where  the  mineral  water  is  used,  the  cold  ■ 
H  liath  h  proper,  and  promotes  its  good  effects,  which  are  an  in- 
I  (erease  of  appetite,  strergdi  and  spirits.  It  is  certainly  taken  to 
tiBiost  advantage  at  the  fountain,  or  in  the  room  where  the  com-  ' 
■  rpany  assemble  to  drink.  There  is  frequently  a  numerous  geit' 
T  teel  company  here  daring  the  season,  which  depends  very  much 
I  en  the  weather  :  tt  commonly  begins  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
L  .terminates  in  August  or  September.  There  are  such  crowds  of 
I  country  people  who  resort  to  it  in  the  month  of  July,  that  fre- 

Juently  the  spring  does  not  affurd  so  much  water  as  they  would 
rink  j  and  before  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  well  is  often 
L  titerally  dry.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  for  the  accom- 
I  modation  of  the  genteel  company  who  resort  hither  on  account 
I  ©f  iheir  health  j  and  persons  of  every  kind  may  find  conTenient 
■  lodgings.  Two  warm  and  two  cold  baths,  a  room  where  the 
I  company  may  assemble  to  drink  the  water,  a  Urge  room  for 
a  billiard  room,  and  other  accommodations,  have  been 
f  lerected."  The  following  analysis  of  12  lib.  averdupns  of  its  wa.  i 
ter,  was  given  by  the  Jtev.  Dr  Laing, 

Grains.  11  Grains. 

'  Csrbonate  of  iron  -    -    -    34    Sulphate  of  soda  ...  ISJ- 
Muriate  of  iron       ...  SO^     Muriate  of  soda    -     -     -     7i 


Muriate  of  lime 
Silex   -     - 

Oypsum  • 


-     7 


Carbonic  acid  gas,  cubic 
inches 83J 
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APPENDIX,  Nq.  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  LAND-RIGHTS  IN  SCOTLASD, 

Submitted  to  the  ConudemtiDn  of  the 

SOARS  OF  AQRICULTURE  AND  ISTEKNAL  IMPROVEMEST, 


JluBEiiT  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  LcFt 


n  Convej-andng. 


The  law  regarding  landed  property,  is  intimately  connected 
,vith  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the  country,  and  therefor^  . 
fa  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  coinmunity,  as  wi;ll  as  to  th^ 
landholder.  Where  the  law  of  landed  property  stands  on  so 
iroiid  and  firm  a  basis  as  in  Scotland — where  the  security  of  thy 
■Hprietor  is  so  guarded — his  power  over  it  bo  conducive  to  thp 
iupport  of  his  name  and  family — the  facility  as  well  as  the  cef- 
^^aiuty  with  which  it  may  be  converted  info  a  security  for  m9pc^ 
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coiiipIeCe--an  exposition  of  all  that  relates  to  this  subject  must 
higUy  gratifjFing  as  well  as  useful  to  the  landhdlder,  in  ex- 
laming  the  grounds  of  those  advantages  which  he  enjoys,  at  thp 
time  that  it  tends  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  property,  and 
raise  that  value  to  its  proper  level  and  greatest  height. 
But  i#ery  human  institution  has  within  it  a  principle  of  change, 
2«Mrhich  constantly  operates.     No  law  can  provide  for  all  the  cases 
j^hat  dme  and  accident  bring  forth ;  new  rules  become  necessary; 
jjigenuity  suggests  less  intricate  combinations  for  attaining  the 
^HToposed  end;  and  thus  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  amelio- 
ration in  all  that  relates  to  the  law  of  private  property.     To  sup- 
TpOTt  this  tendency,  and  to  give  it  that  direction  which  may,  with- 
in less  time,  or  by  a  less  circuitous  roiite,  lead  to  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject, is  highly  important,  and  becomes  the  province,  and  almost. 
ifche  duty,  of  that  enlightened  Institution  to  whom  these  views  ar^ 
addressed. 

In  presenting  this  subject  to  the  reader,  it  seems  naturally  to 
surrtDge  itself  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Of  the  state  of  landed  property  in  Scotland—- the  te- 
nures under  which  it  is  held — and  the  title-deeds  by 
which  it  is  originally  bestowed. 

Q,  Of  the  power  and  means  of  conveying  landed  property 
in  sale. 

S.  Of  the  power  of  disposal  of  landed  property  by  set- 
tlement. 

4.  Of  land  as  a  security  for  debt. 

5.  Of  leasehold  property. 

6.  Of  the  provision  for  the  d^rgy,  and  the  support  of 

the  pooir.  ' 

7.  Of  land  as  a  source  of  political  influence. 

Xlnder  these  heads,  the  subject  admits  of  being  viewed  in  fi 
^^i^ety  of  interesting  lights.  Many  things  of  importance  will 
''Rurally  suggest  themselves,  and  the  whole  will  give  a  just  pip- 
)^^e  of  the  land-rights  of  the  country. 

Sect.  I. 

8/*  A?  Siafe  of  Landed  Property  in  Scotland — the  Tenures  und^r 
^iSkick  it  u  held — and  the  Title-deeds  hy  xuhich  it  is  originaMg 
given  ouL 

^^"Without  entering  into  the  hiftory  qf  the  feudal  fydem  as  it  afFe£^s 
"^ia  country^  Scotland  may  be  confidered  as  a  feudal  kingdom,  o?er 
^bieh  the  King  is  paramount  fuperior. 

The  principal  holding  was  waroholding,  by  which  the  vafTal 
^U  bound  to  attend  his  fuperior  to  the  field.  The  moft  remarkable 
venture  of  this  holding  was  the  cafualty  of  ward,  or  the  keeping  of 
ditmiaor  heir  during  his  minority;  in  confideration  of  which,  tl^e 
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luperior  was  entitled  to  the  rents  of  the  eflate.  This  cafualty  ter» 
minatcd^  in  the  cafe  of  a  male  heir,  on  his  arnTal  at  tvtenty-cnc  yeat$ 
of  age ;  in  the  cafe  of  a  female  heir^  on  her  arrival  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  ;  and  in  either  cafe^  the  fiiperinr  was  entitled  to  a  year's 
vent  (relief-duty  it  was  called)  for  relieving  the  eftate  from  the  hand 
of  the  fuperior.  1^ 

Another  cafualty  peculiar  to  wardholding,  was  that  of  Marriagt!. 
It  feems  firft  to  have  heen  due  only  in  the  cafe  of  female  heirs  i  af- 
terwards to  have  been  extended  to  all  cafes  where  the  heir  was  paft 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  unmarried.     It  was  a  right  to  demand  the 
avail  or  value  of  the  fortune  acquired  by  the  heir.     At  one  time 
this  was  rated  very  high  ;  but  it  came  latterly  to  be  fiked  at  two 
years  rent  of  the  land.     Where  the  fuperior  offered  a  huiband  or 
"Wife  to  the  heir  or  heirefs,  and   the  offer  was  rejed^ed,  the  double 
avail  became  due,  which  tvas  at  omd  time  the  amount  of  two  fingle 
avails,  but  came  latterly  to  be  eftimated  at  three  years  rent  of  the 
eUate.     Tliis  cofuahyi  however^  wks  due  only  where  the  heir  was 
paft  the  age  of  puberty,  and  unmarried^  at  the  time  of  his  fucceffion;. 
.for  where  the  heir  died  before  tliat  age,  or  was  married  before  the— 
fticcei&on  opened^  no  cafualty  of  marriage  was  due,  and  it  was  vir< 
tually  difcharged  by  the  fuperior's  content  to  the  marriage. 

Still  another  very  intolerable  cafualty  attended  this  holding,  terme 
Tlecognitioyiy  by  which,  on  the  fale  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  fe 
the  whole,  both  wliat  was  fold  and  what  was  retained^  became  for 
feited  to  the  fuperior. 

Thefe  cafualties  were  all  founded  in  the  nature  of  tlie  feudal  con  ^— 
nexion,  and  in  fome  degree  ncceffary  for  the  protc^ion  of  the  fupe^  — 
rior.  The  ward  enahkd  him  to  bring  up  the  heir  under  his  ow^^i 
eye,  and  to  purchafe  thofe  tervices  which  the  heir  was  unable  U 
perform  ;  the  recognition  preferved  the  valFal  in  a  fituatioa  ti>  pei 
form  his  duty  to  his  fuperior  j  and  the  marriage  excluded  an  enem 
from  being  connected  with  the  vaffal.  But  the  tendency  of  tl^- 
"whole  muft  have  been,  to  render  the  vaffal  almoft  entirely  depei 
ent  on  his  fuperior  ;  and,  by  ftrengthetting  the  union  betwixt  chei 
great  facilities  were  thought  to  have  been  given  to  the  two  lebdr 
lions  which  took  place  during  the  lad  century. 

The  Legiflature  provided  u  remedy  by  the  a£k  20th  Geo.  IT.  c,^\ 
which  broke  the  connexion  betwixt  fuperior  and  vaffal ;  aboliAif 
wardholding ;  and  may  be  faid  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  that  >r 
truly  feudal  in  the  law  of  lauded  property  in  Scotlaijd. 

Where  the  land  had  formerly  been  held  ward   of  the  Crown     -^Kr 
of  the  Prince,  the  holding  was  converted  into  BlaxcH-moldik    ^^J* 
Where  it  had  been  lield  ward  of  a  fubje6t- fuperior,  the  holding  ^up- Jis 
converted  into  Feu,  the  amount  of  the  feu  duty  being  afcertaii^  •^^ 
fcy  certain  general  rules  laid  down  l)y  the  Court  of  Seffion. 

Fcu-holding  feems  to  have  cxifted  during  all  the  period  of  fc  lie 
feudal  fyftem.  It  was  that  fpecies  of  holding  by  which  a  fuper-5or 
was  enabled  to  draw  a  permanent  rent  from  bia  landsj  or  to  fee  u/e       j 
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the  aid  of  his  vassals  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  that  remained 
iti  his  own  possession.  There  was  here  the  form  of  a  feudal  hold- 
ing ;  there  were  certain  casualties,  as  relief  and  nonentry  duties  ; 
but  in  place  of  the  military  service  due  from  the  vassal  in  the 
military  tenure,  there  was  a  payment  in  grain,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  services,  or  a  payment  in  money,  or  a  combination  of 
all  these  :  iii  one  word,  it  was  leaseholding  feudalized. 
'  The  BLANCH  HOLDING  is  the  mere  shadow  of  the  ancient  hold- 
ing. There  is  a  superior  and  a  vassal,  and  the  casualties  of  non- 
etttry  and  relief.  But  the  annual  return  by  the  vassal  is  merely 
noraiiAl ;  a  pair  of  spurs,  a  rose,  a  pepper-corn,  a  penny  Scots  ; 
and  so  insignificant  is  the  return  in  the  view  of  the  parties,  that 
there  is  commonly  added  si  petatur  tantum, 

Thesd  holdings,  the  feu  and  blanch  holding,  are  the  only  hold- 
ings of  modern  times ;  *  the  former  comprehends  originally  the 
land  that  was  anciently  feued  out  by  the  Crown,  or  by  a  subject^ 
siiperior,  with  all  which  formerly  was  held  ward  of  a  subject ; 
the  latter,  all  which  had  originally  been  given  out  to  be  held 
blanch  of  the  Crown,  or  of  a  subject,  ot  which  had  formerly  held 
'^ard  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  Prince. 

'  In  those  holdings  that  remain,  nothing  of  the  rigour  of  the 
feudal  system  is  to  be  observed.  The  blanch-right  has  a  duty 
merely  nonllnal;  in  general  elusor5%  and  incapable  of  being  de- 
ynanded.  The  feu-right,  as  already  noticed,  is  merely  a  lease 
feudalized  ;  there  being  very  littld  diflFerence  whether  the  pay- 
n^ents  be  made  to  a  superior  or  to  a  landlord  ;  and  the  means  of 
recovering  payment  of  a  rent  or  of  a  feu-duty,  with  the  prefer- 
^ces  to  which  the  superior  or  landlord  are  entitled,  being  very 
*^uch  on  a  par.  But  these  holdings  arc  so  far  feudal,  that  they 
have  certain  casualties  which  require  fo  be  explained. 

These  casualties  are — nonentry,  relief,  liferent-escheat,  discla- 
'^ation,  and  purpresture.     Tlie  three  last,  indeed,  may,  in  our 


*  There  may  be  ranked  amongst  our  ancient  holdings,  MoatMAiN,  which  was 
^^  ecclesiasticjJ  origin,  as  where  tands  *<^ere  given  to  the  church  for  rch'gious  or 
^Mtable  uses.  It  was  in  that  case  said  to  be  mortifted  or  granted  ad  manum 
'"•'•iMaw,  as  the  cliurch  never  dies.  The  services  of  such  holdin'-s  were  prayers 
^^d  the  ungiog  of  masses.  But  such  purposes  were,  on  the  Re  rmation,  held 
''^  be  superstitious,  and  the  lands  were  annexed  fo  the  Crown,  l.i  thismanner^  . 
Krrints  to  the  church,  to  be  held  in  mortmain,  were  put  an  end  to  at  the  Refor- 
'*^*»tion;  and  by  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  when  lands  are  givefi  for  si/ 
^bftritable  purpose,  they  are  vested  in  trustees,  and  held  either  feu  or  blanch. 

Bciu^AGX  is  also  a  holding  known  in  Scotland  ;  it  is  that  by  which  burghs*  . 
*'^ya1  liold  of  his  Majesty.  Tlie  vassals,  in  this  holding,  arc  the  burgesses ;  and 
"'a  services,  watching  and  warding,  a  species  of  nulitary  tenure  The  magi- 
**»'at«s,-from  whom  the  titles  flow  to  the  individual  burgesses,  act  merely  as  the 
'*  ilia's  Imillies.  But  this  holding  extends  no  farther  than  to  burgage  property, 
^iid  scarcely  deserves  notice  in  the  view  wc  at  present  take  of  the  land-holdinga 
*■**"  t»n.  conntry. 

'i  he  conduction,  therefore,  is,  that  feu  and  blanch  holding  are  the  oriiyhold* 
"'•  2 "» '»f  modem  times.      •  ' 

vol.  f.  7  M     •     •  •  • 
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present  riew,  be  struck  out.  lAferent-tKheit,  which  is  the  for- 
riiitiire  ot"  the  vassal's  liferent  in  the  feu,  falls  only  on  actual  re- 
bellion, nlicrc  t1ie  vassal  has  remained  year  and  day  tinder  dc* 
nunciaticui,  and  where  be  is  considered  as  civilly  dead  ;  for  this 
is  ihe  principle  of  the  casualty.  Dhdamnlmi,  again,  is  a  fbr- 
fificure  of  the  feu,  as  a  pinilshmenl  fur  disowning  the  superior. 
And  Pvrpiexture  is  als<r  &  forfeiture  of  the  feu,  for  encToachiiig 
on  the  superior's  property.     Our  writers,  speaking  of  these  two  ' 

last,  say,  •'  The  least  colour  of  excuse  saves  the  vnssal ;  "  aud  j 

in  modern  practice,  declarators,  founded  on  them,  are  unknown.  ^ 

Thus  these  three  caeUAltics  arc  cutillc-d  to  no  considerntion.  , 

The  casualties  of  modern  holdings  are,  therefore,  the  two  first  < 

mentioned  above,  that  is,  noncniry  and  relief.  11»e  former  is  ^ 
that  casunhy  which  arises  to  the  superior,  through  the  heir  of  the  =. 
vassal  neiileCting'  to  renew  the  investiture  atlcr  the  prcilecessor's  .^b 
death.     The  superior,  when  he  establishes  lus  right  to  this  casual-  . 

ty,  does  it  by  a  declSratory  actioo ;  and  from  the  death  of  the  an—  ^\ 
cestor,  to  the  citation,  the  retoiir  duties  only  are  due.  |  In  feu—  ^ 
holdings,  the  fcu-daiie^and  retour-duties  are  the  same  ;  tbcrcfor^^^K 
nothing  more  is  demandable  froHf  the  feo,  in  a  declaraloc  of  nnn  ^ 
entry,  than  would  have  been  due  without  it  previous  to  citation—  _^ 
After  that,  the  superior  is  entitled  to  the  rents  of  the  lands  ;  bu~  ^^ 
the  vassal  fs,  by  the  citation,  put  on  his  guard,  and  may  free  hlnB^^w! 
■elf  from  any  danger  through  this  casualty.  J 

Helief,  the  other  casualty,  is  a  year's  feu-dwty  or  blan ch-d u t — "^  | 

due  by  the  heir,  for  relieving  the  land,  and  putting  the  heif  i j(J 

possession.  ] 

These  casualties  occasion  no  confusion  in  the  transfer  of  lon^^siL 
In  so  far  as  they  are  burdens  on  the  right,  they  are  [>erfect^Hh 
known,  and  enter  into  view  in  the  trnnsactious  of  parties,  aca^a, 
cannot  thereture  produce  any  loss,  or  occasion  aoy  unforeseen  ^^mii    i 
unknown  demand  on  the  porchaser. 

By  considering  the  situation  of  a  small  property,  as  affected  1        iy 
the  riEhts  of  fiiperior  and  vafliil,  we  (hall  bring  thefe  inlerells  mcHBMt    ' 
into  the  view  of  the  reader,  than  by  any  general  di^fcription.     Si^^ap-.  j 
pofe  a  fmall  property  to  have  been  fcued  out  at  isL  Sterling  of  f^^^uu 
fluty,  the  rent  of  which  is  loo/.  Steilmg,     The  fiiperior's  titles  »•■ 

main  as  formerly  ;  no  change  whatever  appears  upon  tliem  ;  Bnt  r  -he' 
tsITbI  getij  a  charter  from  llie  fuperlor,  transferring  to  liim  the  p-  -to- 
perty,  and  ordering  him  to  be  infcft ;  The  vaifal  is  accordingly  in^^T^ft 
in  die  lands  ;  and  (bus  the  titles  of  fnperior  and  valTal  are  coDHit:=^ 
ed.     The  fuperior,  under  liis  ancient  titles,  has  the  dominium  di^^ 


f  Vihta  heirs  am  si^rvcd  or  reloitreil,  ta  il  is  collvil.  In  Ihcir  sorclors, 
t>rievc  ardors  Ihc  old  eiunl,  (heJievcd  In  be  n  va]|iatiiiii  in  die  rci^  of  ifca-i 
f[  I.),  ns  well  lu  the  present  value  of  the  lands,  to  lif  naccrtnincd  lij  Ihc  j«-»' 
These  an;  lakon  (Wim  fonror  reloiirs ;  anil  liic  prraont  value  is  [rrnerflllj-     * 
limw  tlio  amount  of  tbo  nliutlon  in  the  reign  nf  Alexnndur.     I'ht  diw       b 


nme^  uio  anuniiii  vi  uru  vaiuiiLiun  in  iriG  reign 
colled  (lie  old,  Ihe  other  the  new  e.ilant;  nnd  ic 
AcnlMd  by  tht  lorm  rctour-duuei. 
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fum^  0r  fopertority  :  and  he  receives  annually  lo/l  of  feu*  duty  from 
the  TaffaU  The  vafla],  on  the  other  hand«  has,  under  his  charter 
and  (eifiny  the  domnium  utile^  or  the  right  of  property  ;  and  he  may 
pofltfis  the  landf  by  hixnfelf  or  his  fervaat«,  or  let  the  fame  to  te- 
nants* He  draws  the  rent  of  ioo/.>  or  he  pofleffes  the  lands^  and 
Kapa  the  fruit.  Thefe  are  the  feparate  interefts  of  the  fuperior  and 
YaffiJ^  of  which  neither  can  be  deprived  by  the  other.  When  the 
vaflal  dies,  his  heir  muft  go  to  the  fuperior,  and  obtain  a  precept  of 
dare  constait  which  is  an  order  on  the  fuperior's  haiUie  to  give  in- 
feftment  to  the  heir.  On  receiving  this  order,  the  heir  pays  ic/i» 
befides  the  icL  of  fen-duty  for  the  year ;  and  the  heir  is  infeft  in 
Tirtue  of  the  fuperior's  precept.  His  feiiia  is  put  on  record  ;  he 
comca  then  preci&Iy  into  the  place  of  his  anceftor,  and  has  the  fatue 
i%bt  to  the  pofieffion  of  the  lan^s  or  rents  that  his  ancellor  enjoyed. 
"Were  the  heir  not  to  eater»  the  fuperior  would  be  entitled  to  bring 
an  a  Aioo  of  declarator  of  nonentry  againft  him ;  and  from  the  death 
of  the  ancfftory  to  the  citation^  the  feu-duty  would  be  demandahle, 
Subiequent  to  citation^  the  real  rent  would  hli ;  but  as  the  heir  baa 
it  m  \uM  power  to  enter,  there  will  generally,  on  the  citationi  be  aa 
cad  to  tbt  aiSioB :  the  heir  will  pay  his  relief-duty,  and  take  his 
entry. 

Where,  again,  the  fubjeft  is  fold,  the  fuperior  is  entitled  to  a 
year's  rent  from  the  purchafer.  But  this  enters  into  his  view  in  the 
price  he  oflfers ;  and  neither  party  fufFers  any  inconvenience,  nor  the 
flighted  idjuftioe,  fince  the  burden  is  fettled  and  underftood.  The 
fuperior,  however,  as  long  as  the  feller  lives,  can  make  no  demand 
for  the  purchafer 's  entry- money.  In  this  ftate  of  the  feudal  right, 
there  is  nothing  formidable  |  the  efiFedi  is  little  elfe  than  would  be 
produced  by  the  leafe ;  the  refpe^ive  rights  of  fuperior  and  vaflal 
perff&ly  fixed  and  afcertained  ;  no  arbitrary  or  unexpef^ed  dc- 
~  can  be  made  on  the  vafLl ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  can 
givt  to  the  fuperior  any  power  of  control. 

In  a  fiaglc  wordy  then,  the  only  holdings  of  modem  times  are  feu 
^ir  bhndi  holding ;  and  the  cafualties  which  appear  in  pradice,  are, 
thm  rdief  of  in  heir»  or  the  entry-Aioney  of  a  purchafer.  It  is  next 
pimer  to  sfttcod  to  the  forms  by  which  this  original  right  in  land  is 
cooftituted* 

The  whole  laad  in  the  kingdom  holds  of  the  Crown.  But  the 
CnnmiJands  have  been  long  fince  given  out,  fo  that  no  original  char- 
ter  can  flow  from  the  Crown  ;  it  muft  flow,  therefore,  from  a  pro* 
prietor  holding  of  the  Crown  in  fen  or  in  blanch.  This  proprietor 
ffivte  out  his  hind,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  a  vaflal,  and  he  can  give 
It  only  in  feu  or  in  blanch  ;  for  there  is  no  other  manner  of  holding 
known  in  the  law  of  the  prefeot  day.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
be  will  in  general  give  it  in  feu ;  becaufe,  in  this  way  only,  can  ft  pro* 
duce  an  anaroal  advantage  to  the  fuperior.  When  it  n  given  in  blanch, 
the  fiiperior^s  heir  is  bound  to  enter  with  the  Gro wn,*  in  order  to  renew 
the  vaflfll'a  lights^  though  he  derives  no  emolamcst  from  his  fuperio* 


rity  r  A  blaneii-lmldi'ng,  therefore,  will  never  be  ufed,  mili 
with  a  View  to  conftilute  a  vote;  and  even  then  a  feu-holdiog, 
more  fuliftantial  intereft,  will  be  more  ufuallf  taken^ 
_  An  original  charttr  is  generally  therefore  granted  by  a  fubjefl-fu- 
perior,  in  the  form  of  a  fcii-charter.  This  charter  bears  to  he  a  grant 
by  the  fiiperior  lo  the  vaflal,  of  certain  lands,  which  the  grantor  war- 
rants: The  nature  of  the  holding  is  declared ;  the  reddendo,  or  re. 
turn  by  the  vaffJ,  is  eipretfed  ;  and  an  order  is  made  on  a  pcrfon, 
whijfe  name  ia  bft  blank,  aa  baillie  in  that  part,  to  give  infeftment 
to  the  vaffjl.  This  is  the  general  nature  of  the  charter  by  which 
land  is  given  out, 

The  next  step  is,  to  give  infeftment  to  the  vassal,  which  is  done 
ID  this  manner,  A  person,  as  baillie  of  the  superior,  and  another 
fts  attorney  for  the  vassal,  go  to  the  ground  of  Uie  lands,  and  with 
them  a  notary  and  tivo  witne5ses ;  the  attorney  is  posseised  of  the 
charier,  and  he  delivers  it  into  the  hands  of  the  kaillie,  and  re- 
quires him  to  execute  the  office  committed  to  him.  The  baillie 
then  delivers  the  charter  to  the  notary- public,  to  be  read  and  ex- 

?lalned  to  him  ;  this  the  notary  does  in  presence  of  the  witnessei. 
'he  baillie  then  takes  earth  and  stone  of  the  grounds  of  the  lands, 
and  delivers  them  to  the  attorney,  in  the  name  of  the  vassal,  as 
symbolical  delivery  of  the  land  ;  on  which  the  attorney  puts  a 
piece  of  money  into  the  hands  of  the  notary,  and  Kays,  •  [  take 

•  instruments  in  your  hands,  of  what  has  passed,  in  presence  of 

•  these  witnesses : '  And  this  closes  the  ceremony,  unless  there 
he  separate  subjects  contained  in  the  same  charter ;  in  which  case 
the  same  ceremony  is  repeated  en  the  other  subjects. 

This  is  the  act  of  giving  seisin  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  an  instm- 
trent  made  out  by  the  notary,  called  an  instrument  of  seisin, 
which  states  the  whole  proceedings,  and  is  signed  by  the  notary 
and  the  two  witnesses  present  at  the  ceremony. 

After  seisin  has  been  taken,  the  right  is  good  to  the  receiver  a- 
gainsl  the  grantor  and  his  heirs:  Hut  lo  render  it  effectual  against 
third  parties,  there  ii  one  other  requisite,  the  registration  of  the 
seisin  i  and  this  is  done  by  carrying  the  instrument,  either  to  the 
provincial  record,  or  to  the  general  record  kept  at  Edinburgh, 
which  must  be  done  wiihin  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  in- 
strument. When  it  is  brought  into  the  office,  it  is  immediately 
entered  in  a  minute-book,  which  bears,  that,  such  a  day  and  hour, 
an  instrument  of  seisin  of  lands,  described  generally,  in  favour 
(if  £uch  a  person,  was  produced  by  such  a  one;  and  this  minute 
is  signed  by  the  keeper  of  the  record,  and  by  the  person  who 
gives  in  the  seisin,  it  is  this  entry  which  ascertains  the  priority 
<if  the  right ;  :ind  the  seisin  of  a  posterior  date  first  recorded, 
will  give  a  preferable  right  to  a  seisin  of  a  prior  date  when  sub-' 
setjuently  recorded.  The  next  step  rests  with  the  keeper  of  tht 
record,  who  enters  the  instrument  of  seisin  vrrbatim,  inaregister- 
book,  in  the  precise  oider  cf  the  minute. beck  ;  and  on  th«  bacfc 
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^f  tte  instrament  a  docquet  is  entered,  and  signed  by  the  keeper 

^f  the  register,  bearing,  that  the  instrument  has  been  recorded 

of  such  a  date,  in  such  a  book  and  leaf  of  the  register.     Thus 

^tietnije  and  effectual  registration  of  the  instrument  of  seisin, 

inust  be  made  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  instrument, 

t^j  entering  the  record-book  in  the  order  of  the  minute-book ; 

«i^d  although  the  registration,  or  entry  in  the  register-book,  does 

2&ot  actually  take  -place  for  some  days  after  the  entry  in  the 

zaninute-book,  the  registration  receives  the  date  of  the  entry  in 

"ft  Slat  minute*book,  which  is  held,  in  law,'  to  be  the  true  date  of 

^T'^gistration. 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  cf  the  land- rights  of  this  coun- 
Kxy,  naturaUy  suggests  a  few  remarks.  1.  It  is  plain  that  these 
gilts  were  never  contrived  for  feudal  purposes,  since  the  most 
aterial  of  the  feudal  casualties  are  not  taken  notice  of  in  our 
liarters,  but  exist  independently  of  them,  as  the  necessary  con- 
-^quences  of  the  rights  of  superiority.  2.  They  are  consistent 
ith  the  deeds  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  feu- 
^Lid  law.  Stf  Possession  was  amongst  the  Romans  the  test  of  pro- 
jpcrty ;  and  actual  possession,  by  turning  every  one  off  the  sub- 
3  ^sct,  and  introducing  the  new  proprietor,  was  a  mark  of  delivery ; 
2a.s  was  also  the  symbolical  delivery,  by  the  delivery  of  a  rod,  or 
^3  £  turf,  or  grass  of  the 'subject,  to  the  new  proprietor.  The  mo* 
c^crn  seisin  contains  evidence,  that  originally  both  real  and  sym* 
bolical  delivery  was  given  in  this  country.  4.  Had  the  feudal 
^37stem  never  existed,  our  land-rights  would  have  been  what  they 
^^i:^  at  present :  we  should  not  have  had  the  double  interest  in 
l^nd,  that  of  the  superior,  and  that  of  the  vassal ;  but  we  should 
b«ve  had  a  grant  or  conveyance  in  place  of  the  charter,  and  a 
^Confirmation  of  that  grant,  by  the  delivery  of  the  subject,  proved 
b^  the  instmmesit  of  seisin*  5.  The  wise  policy  of  this  country, 
^*  ss  added  to  the  other  securities  of  land,  the  introduction  of  a 
^"^^cord,  in  which  every  right  in  landed  property  appears,  and 
^  ^ery  transmission  of  that  right  is  entered.  No  absolute  right  of 
^d.nd  can  be  effectually  given  without  seisin,  and  no  seisin  can  be 
^^^lectual  in  a  competition  with  other  feudal  rights  without  regis- 
tration ;  and  this  system  of  registration  has  been  found  easy  in 
ice,  attended  with  beneficial  or  useful  effects,  by  enabling  a 
oprietor  to  pledge  his  land  in  security  of  lent  money,  und  un* 
^tended  by  any  drawback.  Indeed,  no  precaution  which  se- 
cret the  right  in  land,  and  gives  certainty  to  a  purchaser,  thus 
adering  land  capable  of  being  given  in  pledge  with  perfect  safe- 
f  ever  can  be  detrimental  to  the  right  of  a  landed  proprietor ; 
the  contrary,  by  increasing  the  security,  and  extending  the 
^^olneu  of  that  species  of  property,  its  value  must  necessarily 
« increased. 

^  We  may  thus,  at  one  glance,  take  into  view,  the  convpyan- 
Mg  of  a  long  period  of  years  j  we  can  look  from  the  introduc- 
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tian  of  land-rights  in  Rome,  to  the  land-rights  of  the  present 
day )  and,  by  one  extended  and  comprehensive  view,  perceiTe 
the  general  nature  and  tendency  of  land-iights.     This  is  not  an  i 

object  of  mere  curiosity,  but  leads  directly  to  improvements  wor-  | 

thy  of  the  utmost  attention.  i 

We  are  not  to  conceive  that  the  real  delivery  of  the  Romans,         i 
by  giving  to  a  new  proprietor  the  sole  possession  of  the  subject,         | 
or  by  delivering  to  him  a  turf  ff  the  ground,  or  a  branch  of  a         ^ 
tree,  was  an  idle  form.    The  Romans  were  addicted  to  ceremony 
in  matters  of  law  and  conveyancing ;  but  their  ceremonies  had 
meaning!  and  pnblicily,  at  a   period  before  written  deeds  were 
introduced  amongst  them,  was  the  obvious  intention  of  those 

When  written  deeds  were  introduced,  the  same  forms  and  ce 

reraonies  were  continued,  as  we  learn,  both  from  the  forms  foi — ■ 

the  transmisijion  of  land,  and  from  other  Roman  forms :  they  be 

came  incorporated  in  their  deeds,  and  were  tlius  handed  down  tc^ 
a  late  period.     In  lliis  country  it  is  certain  that  the  same  fnrm== 

at  one  time  prevailed.*     It  Is  equally  certain,  that  the  actual  de 

livery  came  to  be  omitted,  and  the  symbolical  delivery  only  pre 
served.  This  must  have  led  to  many  frauds ;  btit  written  deed^=^ 
seem  to  have  been  for  ages  confined  to  grants  from  the  Crowi^^ 
and  rights  from  the  Church,  while  the  lesser  rights  depende^c: 
more  on  tlie  evidence  of  ihe^ares  euria  ;  and  thus  tlie  nature  c^m 
the  right,  joined  to  the  ignorance  of  writing,  prevented  frau^Kj 
from  becoming  common,  until  writing  became  more  faiDilia:^Kj 
and  more  the  medium  cf  the  ordinary  transactionsof  the  couatT*^^. 

When  this  period  arrived,  the  seisin,  on  which  property  5.  n 
land  was  made  to  rest,  became  a  private  act,  which  admitted  ^of 
easy  concealment ;  for,  without  seisin  having  been  given,  a  Ira_"»j. 
diilent  notary  could  have  prepared  an  instrument,  which,  as  it 
was  not  to  bebrotiight  into  action  for  a  period  of  years,  could im.«it 
easily  be  detected ;  and  on  this  private  seisin,  or  forged  iDsir~  u- 
menc,  the  right  of  a  lair  and  onerous  purchaser  might  atany  tis^xie 
have  been  defeated. 

This  state  of  matters  is  plainly  spoken  out  In  the  statutes—  f 


■  In  the  borough  lan^  of  ScutbniJ,  c  50,  ttie  form  uf  giving  scuin  anciiv^ti]; 
is  (IcscribeJ,  "  Wlwii  anic  man  siAiii  Iiis  lunil,  oj  any  purl  ur  portion  tber^^M( 
"  lie  inJia  seUii  sail  stand  wilhin  llie  house,  and  tho  oihcr  quda  buys  sail  sL^and 
"  wiilioul  it.  anil  rail  euler  in  it,  and  tho  ane  sail  giie  ane  penny  lo  the  pro-^^TW 
*<  fur  his  pasing  forth,  and  the  othei  sail  give  a  penny  lor  tiis  cntres  and  ^bu- 
"  sin.  "     Ancient  wiuns  proie  the  uime  fuec 

SThus  llic  act  I3i0,  c  105,  which  entabtUbes  the  ^jlincta'on  betwixt  pksWu 
latent  seisins,  eDncts,  "  That  for  (urhcwlog  of  incaiiveniencies,  that  oft  ^snl 
■'  diven  times  bBpneni  in  ihia  realo:!,  of  the  new  iav«nlil  cratt  and  fatsit  c-^^o- 
"  mitted  and  done  daily  be  tbem  that  scWa  Itietr  lands  or  dispones  the  aam-SUW. 
■'  CI  liliila  omiosa,  that  puts  their  bsttns  or  other  friend  and  pcrsou  ia  thm-M*!" 
"  of  the  aaminu,  befurc  the  date  of  the  <ietling  oi  giving  them  tu  otberB,  as  ^mI 
'■  is.  "  And  an  act  passed  in  July  1599,  and  premved  jn  an  act  rC  tedcViuit 
the  3d  of  Novemfcer,  that  year,  proceeds  on  this  narratiFe — "  Considcrir^E  l6' 
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sqnired  a  remedy ;  and  the  Legislature  tried  various  means. 
7  endeavoured  to  distinguish  betwixt  public  and  latent  sei- 
the  former  being  followed  by  possession  for  a  year.  They 
»Toiired  to  make  the  notaries  preserve,  and  produce  their 
ocols^  (books  in  which  all  their  acts  were  entered)  ;  they  re- 
ed lists  of  seisins  from  the  sheriff-clerks^  who  were  notaries 
1  rights  from  the  Crown ;  and  they  called  on  the  person  re- 
ing  the  seisin,  to  produce  it  to  the  sheriff.  All  these  attempts 
i  inefiectoal.  The  Legislature  then  devised  the  plan  of  the 
tat  register,  and  it  was  not  till  after  various  enactments  that 
u  established: 

t  first,  the  idea  was  merely  that  of  a  book.  In  which  was 
icribed  all  the  instroilients  of  seisin.  At  that  period  priority 
ight  depended  on  priority  of  seisin,  provi^d  only  that  the 
1  wsis  recorded  within  sixty  days.  In  order  to  be  recorded* 
nstrilments  were  lodged  with  the  keeper  of  the  register,  ana 
a  out  marked  as  recorded.  But  from  indolence,  or  to  save 
SfXpense  of  making  the  copy,  they  were  not  in  many  cases  re- 
ed;  in  others,  the  instriimeiits  lay  for  years  in  confusion  and 
divered.  In  short,  the  institution  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacri- 
to  the  indolence,  ignorance,  and  rapacity  of  the  officers  to 
se  care  it  had  been  committed. 

.11  this  was  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  an  index  or  mx- 
sbook,  in  t^hich  the  seisin  was  ordered  to  be  entered,  a  mi- 
!  made  of  its  entry,  and  the  minute  signed  by  the  ingiver  and 
ler  of  the  record,  ( 1693>  c.  13).    The  instrument  was  direct- 

0  be  recorded  in  the  order  of  the  minute-book ;  and  in  place 
lidcing  the  right  give  a  preference  from  the  date  of  the  act  of 
[tment,  the  seisin  was  declared  to  give  a  preference  in  the  or- 
and  priority  of  its  registration,  ( 1693,  c.  14). 

*his  was  a  most  hnportant  improvement ;  but  great  and  ma« 
d  as  it  w;as^  the  criminal  indolence  of  the  keepers  had  nearly 
in  destroyed  the  institution.  In  the  discussion  of  a  politicsd 
ition,  where  the  date  of  registration  was  inquired  into,  it  was 
overed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  register  kept 
Idinburgh,  there  was  not  a  keeper  of  one  of  the  registers  that 
irded  the  act  in  relation  to  the  minute-book  ;  on  the  contrary, 
lace  of  making  up  the  record  from  the  minute-book,  the  mi- 
i»book  was  a  mere  index  prepared  from  the  record,  apd  con-^ 
lently  the  evidence  of  the  subscription  of  keeper  and  ingiver, 

eat  hurt  his  ]VIajestie*s  sdbtjecjts  sust^iin,  and  the  innumerable  fiedsits  daily 
rcQtit,  be  forging  divers  private  writs,  the  saminc  being  kept  obscure, 
hil  the  xnoycn  of  the  trial  of  the  falsit  of  them  be  taken  away,  especially 
Etrnmcnts  of  seisin,  &c.  whilks  writs  being  secretly  kcepit  up,  gilF  they  be 
iw,  to  the  prejudice  of  parties,  or  maliciously  obscurit,  gif  they  be  false, 
ihiU  process  of  time,  deceis  of  parties,  witnesses,  and  writers,  take  away 
I  adminicles  of  improbation,  no  public  records  being  established,  quhorin 

1  parties  may  find  rcioluticn  of  the  estate  of  onic  laud  quhaiiwiih  thuy 
cin  to  contract^  "  &c. 
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:  supplied  by  the  ex  post  facto  opeTations  of  l!ie  keeper  anJ 
iwn  clerk. 

n  shameful-  a  dereliction  of  their  duties,  does  tint  appear  to 
I  have  met  with  ijiac  pmiishment  which  the  eonseq-uences  of  the 
,  offence  deserved ;  bnt  means  haie  been  since  taken,  to  pat  this 
'  tnatcer  on  its  proper  footing,  and  to  preserve  the  record  free  from 
I  error  or  omission. 

It  were  improper  tcr  have  occupied  tlte  time  of  tlie  reader  with- 
this  explanation,  were  not  a  most  useful  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
L  the  history  ,of  infeftment.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  all 
'  's  form  bad  in  view  puUicily  alone;  ihnt,  before  the  introduc-- 
'  tion  of  writing,  it  was  necessary  that  this  form  sliould  be  strik- 
'  s  long  as  it  remained  an  actual  delivery, 
[  the  object  must  have  been  in  a  great  degree  attiiined.  \Vhen  it 
E  was  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  the  pares  curite  in  this  country, 
'■  il  most  also  have  afforded  security ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
I  act  of  infeftment  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  attested  by  a  no- 
\  tary  and  witnesses,  tlrat  it  became  dangerous,  and  the  source  of 
I  much  IVaud ;  and  fraat  this  degraded  state  it  has  evidently  been 
[  raided,  by  the  introduction  of  the  record. 

Publicity,  therefore,  lias  been  the  great  object  through  the 
[  whole  of  this  long  course:    whatever  hns  tended  to  that,  haa 
L  secured  the  landholder,  and. wherever  that  has  been  weakened, 
I  ius  security  has  been  diminished.    It  is  nut  now  the  form  of  giv- 
1  JAg  seisin,  nor  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  that  act,  to  which  we- 
t-pfai  look  fur  security:  we  must  see,  that,  with  all  these  tbrms, 
[  fritbout   registration,    a  landed  proprietor  would  be  insecure; 
[  lind  we  must  further   pereeive,   that,   Uom   registration   alone, 
without  the  act  of  infeftment,  the  same  security  would  remain. 
Kay,  it  is  undeniable,  that  at  tlils  moment  the  security  rests  not 
L  on  the  seisin,  but  on  the  registration.     It  is  from  the  date  of     i 
L  ,registratii)D,  that  the  priority  of  t^e  land-right  is  determined.     1 
1  What  then  is  the  conclusion  i    That  the  act  and  form  of  inft^-      i 
rnent  is  unnecessary,    and  not  only  adds  nothing  to  the  security  >,i 
I  of  the  landholder,  butroateriullydetractsfrom  tliat  security;  that     J 
~  registration  on  which  alone  that  security  reatf,     J 
[  and  on  which,  in  law,  the  prtference  of  the  right  depends. 


.peificial  observer  -^ 
to  which  the  wlw'lc-^l 
s  may  perceive  ihat:^ 
endeavoured  to  at^-nl 
place  of  sm  instrii— | 


Such  is  the  conclasion  to  which  the  i 
'  must  unavoidably  come ;  and  it  is  that  poi 
'  necessarily  tends.     At  one  extended  view, 
Jt  is  pvbliriti/  which  the  practice  of  apes  h; 
I  tfin :  And  were  the  Legislature  to  order, 

pietit  of  seisin,  that  the  deed  on  which  tlie  infeftment  wontd  have 
tibllowed,  should  enter  the  record,  with  all  the  forms  of  the  re. 
'  gistration  of  seisins,  and  with  all  the  effect  of  an  act  of  regis 
-Cration  of  infeftment,  it  must  be  nbvi<^!i,  that,  without  losing 
nngle  advantage,  our  conveyancing  would  be  freed  from  moi 
•Ipense,  and  even  a  considerable  degree  of  danger. 
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The  act  of  infeftment,  like  all  other  pieces  of  form,  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to ;  and  it  cannot  be  strictly  adhered  to  without 
Hoin^  occasional  injustice.  A  proprietor  has  paid  a  full  price 
for  land,  and  infeftment  has  been  talcen  In  his  favour ;  but  it 
has'  been  irregularly  taken-:  Some  of  the  "symbols  of  possession 
have  been  omitted;  the  lands  hav«  Iain  discontiguous,  and  two 
acts  of  infei'tmenty  one  on  each  parcel,  have  not  been  taken ;  or 
(he  l^ds  have  come  from  different  superiors,  or  are  held  by  dif- 
ferent tenures,  and  the  same  omission  has  taken  place :  The  wit- 
nesses have  not  subscribed;  the  number  of  pages  has  nqt  been 
marked,  or  the  notary  has  subscribed  the  last  page  only^  Where 
any  of  these  omissions  have  taken  place,  and  a  competition  a- 
rises  with  another  feudal  right,  or  the  adjudication  of  a  creditor 
of  the  seller,  a  regard  to  forms,  and  that  consistency  necessary 
on  such  an  occasion,  will  deprive  the  true  proprietor  of  his  right. 
*lt  is  surely  something,  to  get  quit  of  these  dangers,  as  well  as  of 
the  expense  of  such  a  mere  form. 

The  conclusions  arising  o«t  of  these  observations  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

1.  That  the  only  holdings  of  the  present  day  are  jeu-holdings 

and  blanch-holdings,  the  casualties  of  which  are  nonen- 
try  and  relief. 

2.  That  all  lands  hold  of  the  Crown,  either  in  feu  or  in  blanch ; 

and  the  Crown-lands  being  exhausted,  no  new  right  can 
flow  from  his  Majesty. 

3.  That  these  lands  are  either  possessed  by  tlie  Crown-vassals, 

or  again  given  out  by  them  in  subinfeudation,  or  by  a 
charter,  to  be  held  under  tlie  Crown  vassal  i«  feu  or  in 
blanch,  but,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  in  feu  almost  ex* 
clusiveiy. 

4.  That  these  original  righls  remain  the  rule  by  which  the  in- 

terests of  superior  and  vassal  are  regulated.     That  on  the 
death  of  the  vassal,  tlie  right  is  renewed  in  the  person  of 
his  htir,  by  the  order  of  tiie  superior,  termed  technically 
a  precept  of  Clare  constat,  on  which  infeftment  and  seisin 
follows. 
3.  That  every  constitution  of  the  feudal-right,  is  proved  by 
the  recorded  instrument  of  seisin  or  infeftment ;   and  it  is 
from  the  date  of  the  registration  solely  that  the  priority 
of  the  right  is  determined. 
^  These  points  sufficiently  explain  the  constitution  of  the  original 
^ight  of  landed  property  in  Scotland ;   and  the  proposed  altera- 
tion, of  dropping  the  instrument  cf  seisin,  would  make  the  same 
'''ghts  in  regard  to  both  superior  and  vassal  rest  on  the  original 
^barter,  recorded  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  eifect,  that 
^©  instmment  of  seisin  is  at  present. 

The  next  object  to  be  explained,  is  the  forms  under  which  the 
properly  in  tlie  vassal  is  transferred  to  a  pi^rchiiscr. 


/  n 
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Sect.  II. 

Of  the  Potver  and  Means  of  Disposal  of  Landed  Property  by  Sakf 
if  not  held  under  the  Fetters  of  an  EntaiL 

The  disposal  of  land  by  sale  is  perfectly  free.  The  seller  gtTe| 
a  conveyance  or  disposition  to  the  purchaser,  on  .which  the  pur- 
chaser is  infef^y  and  the  instrument  of  seisin,  which  is  the  evi- 
dence of  that  infeftment,  goes  on  record :  From  that  moment  the 
power  of  the  seller  is  at  an  end ;  his  acts  can  no  longer  a&ct  the 
property  sold ;  and  the  purchaser's  title  may  at  any  time  be  com- 
pleted by  the  confirmation  of  the  superior,  to  whom,  on  that  oc- 
casion, a  year's  rent  is  payable. 

This  appears  very  simple,  and  from  the  effect  of  the  records, 
very  secure.  But  it  is  necessary  to  examine  this  title  a  Uttl^ 
more  closely,  as  some  remarks  of  importance  are  connected  with 
it,  which  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
'  the  history  of  this  deed,  and  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  form  ;  and 
as  they  lead  to  a  proposal  whicih  combines  the  most  perfect  sim- 
plicity with  the  most  absolute  security,  the  importance  of  the 
object  will  be  some  apology  for  the  detail  whicn  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  upon.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  dis- 
tinguish betwixt  subinfeudation  and  sale. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  nature  of  the  feudal  grant  hsA 
been  explained,  by  which  the  vassal  gives,  out  a  new  right,  to  be 
held  by  a  subvassal,  and  by  which  that  subvassal  may  in  like 
manner  constitute  a  new  subinfeudation,  and  so  downward,  with- 
out restriction.     But  although  there  be  no  restriction  in  law, 
there  is  one  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  for,  now  that  a  vassal  may 
JRell  his  interest  in  the  feu,  and  the  superior  is  bound  to  receive 
the  purchaser,  there  is  not  that  inducement  to  give  subinfeuda- 
tions which  there  was  at  a  time  when  the  superior  could  not  have 
been  forced  to  receive  a  purchaser  as  his  vassal.     The  only  ra- 
tional inducement  now,  is  where  the  feu-duty  can  be  heightened,' 
and  that  v/ill  in  the  general  case  occur  where  the  land  can  be  em- 
|)loyed  in  building  ;  for  instance,  land  may  have  been  feued  out 
for  agricultural  purposes  at  20/.,  being  a  fair  rent  when  employedj 
for  garden-ground,  or  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  ;  but  bjr" 
the  extension  of  buildings,  this  ground  feued  out  as  stances  for- 
liouscs,  may  give  200/.  a  year.     In  that  case,  the  vassal  in  thes 
original  feu  will  give  a  subinfeudation  to  the  builder,  and  he  will 
fecquif e,  by  this  subinfeudation,  a  free  income  of  1 80/.  a-year- 
It  is  in  such  a  situation  only  that  subinfeudation  will  he  resortedE 
to ;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that  in  every  other  case  where  aa 
vassal  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  right  in  the  fcuj  he  will  do  it  bjg 
sale.  '  ^ 

The  reader  will  thus  perceive  there  is  a  material  distinction 
twixt  subinfeudation  and  sale.  Where  A  feus  out  land  to  B 
20/.,  and  B  subfeus  to  C  at  200/.,  the  rights  of  these  three  pi 
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lies  remsun  permanently  the  same.  C,  the  subvassal,  possesse$ 
the  gromid,  builds  houses  on  it*  or  uses  it  as  he  thinks  proper  ^ 
and  he  is  liable  to  B,  who  is  his  immediate  superior,  in  payment 
of  the  200^.  of  feu-duty,  while  B  holds  his  right  of  A,  and  pays 
to  him  his  feu-duty  of  202.  Sterling.  A  is  thus  the  mediate  su- 
perior g€  Cf  and  Uie  immediate  superior  of  B,  while  A  holds  of 
the  Crown  as  paramount  superior;  and  the  rights  of  these  three^ 
of  Ay  B,  and  C,  all  stand  on  their  respective  titles  ;  A's  on  his 
original:  rights  from  the  Crown ;  B's  on  the  feu-charter  from  A» 
and  the  seisin  following  on  it;  and  C's  on  the  charter  he  received 
from  B,  and  the  seisin  on  ic  In  this  manner,  do  these  three  se- 
veral rights  or  estates,  all  arising  out  of  the  same  land,  stand  on 
th^  separate  titles  vested  in  these  three  persons ;  and  they  descend 
to  their  heirs,  or  are  acquired  from  them  by  purchase,  or  are  car- 
ried to  their  respective  creditors,  without  the  slightest  interference 
with  each  other. 

But  where  either  of  these  parties  sells  the  right  vested  in  him^ 
.it  is  not  by  subinfeudation  this  is  done,  but  by  sale,  which  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  purchaser  precisely  into  the  place  of  the 
sdler,  and  throwing  the  seller  entirely  out  of  the  titles.  Thus  if 
C  has  built  houses  on  the  ground,  and  sells,  he  sells  to  be  held 
of  his  immediate  superior,  that  is,  of  B.  But  the  consent  of  B 
if  requisite  to  this  transaction ;  and  although  the  law  will  force 
B  to  give  his  sanction  to  this  sale,  it  is  only  to  be  done  in  one  cf 
two  ways,  that  is,  either  by  resignation  or  byconfirmation ;  and  re- 
signation is  that  form  by  which  the  superior  can  be  forced  to  re- 
ceive the'  purchaser,  though  in  practice  the  form  of  confirmation 
is  equally  common.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  explain  what  is  peculiar  in  these  two  forms. 

Resignation  is  that  form  by  which  the  vassal  appears,  by  him- 
self or  his  attorney,  in  presence  of  his  superior,  or  of  the  supe- 
rior's commissioner,  and  there  resigns  into  the  hands  of  the  su- 
perior the  right  he  received  by  the  original  charter.  It  is  obvious, 
that  by  this  act  the  vassal  may  completely  divest  himself,  and  re- 
invest the  superior ;  and  accordingly  there  is  a  form  of  resigna- 
tion, termed  technically  a  resignation  ad  remanentiam^  by  wliich 
this  is  done,  and  the  property  transferred  to  the  superior.     But 
Where  it  is  intended  to  give  the  right  to  a  purchaser,  it  is  termed 
A  resignation  injavorem;  the  person  who  resigns  the  subject,  de- 
claring the  int^tion  of  tlie  resignation  to  be,  not  that  it  should 
>*emain  permanently  with  the  superior,  bat  that  it  should  be  put 
^nto  his  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  his  again  giving  it  out  in  favour 
.of  the  purchaser.     Qn  tliis  resignation,  which  must  take  place  in 
presence  of  a  notary,  and  may  be  proved  by  a  notorial  instru- 
>nent,  the  superior  is  empowered  to  give  a  renewal  of  the  right  to 
the  person  in  favour  of  whom  tlie  resignation  i^  made,  which  he 
does  by  a  deed  termed  a  charter  of  resignation,  which,  proceed- 
ADg  QQ  a  narrative  of  the  act  of  resignation  in  his  hands  in  favour 
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of  ttie  purcliaBer,  gives  ta  that  purchsser  the  land^,  &c.  in  riie 
original  rigfat,  to  be  held  as  tii  the  original  charter,  and  for  pay- 
I -Snent  of  the  original  feu-duty  and  prestations  ;  and  it  closes  with 
P  lan  order  tn  n  baillie  in  that  part  to  give  iofetlnient  in  the  lands 
I  io  the  purchaGor ;  and  infel'tment  on  that  charter  makes  the  pur- 
f  'diaser  hold  of  the  superior :  he  comes,  in  short,  precisely  into 
L  ^e  plaec  of  the  seller,  and  tlic  seller  is  necessarily  deprived  of  all 
I  aoteresl  in  the  subject. 

I  . .  This  act  of  resignation  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  supe- 
f^or  is  empowered  to  give  out  a  right ;  and  it  is  absolutely  nece»- 
I  -«ary  in  order  to  authorise  the  superior's  charter ;  for,  without  the 
I  act  of  resignaliun,  the  superior  would  not  he  entitled  to  grant  the 
I  ^charter ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumst.inee,  thnt  this  form  should 
I  ^ve  been  in  use  in  the  most  remote  times,  and  before  the  feudal 
I  'lystem  was  iii  existence.  This  very  form  will  be  found  amongst 
I  those  of  Marculfiia,  a  monk  of  Paris,  who  rn  the  year  660  col- 
I  Jected  the  forms  that  had  been  in  use  for  ages  before  his  time. 
I  .A  person  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  resigns  his  lands, 
I  by  delivery  of  a  rod,  and  on  condition  that  tliey  may  he  returo- 
t'^d  to  himself  in  liferent,  and  given  on  his  death  to  a  certain  per- 
W  ten.  The  King  receives  the  rod,  and  then  redelivers  it  to  the 
^iresigne^  as  a  mark  of  liaving  reinvested  him  :  and  the  charter  is 
I.  -fiiven  out  in  terms  of  the  resignation.  This  form,  which,  so  far 
I  Vrom  owing  any  thing  to  feudality,  may  be  considered  as  intro- 
I  -ductory  to  the  forms  of  that  system,  ovred  its  rise  to  a  law  of 
I  -that  people,  which  punished  with  death  any  one  who  should  al- 
I  ,Jempt  to  reduce  a  royal  deed  and  fail  in  the  attempt.  It  was  the 
I'jgecurity  afforded  by  this  law,  that  led  to  this  peculiar  form  of 
W  'conveyance. 

I  ■  The  other  form  of  conveyance,  hy  confinmnlion,  is  of  a  very 
I  anomalous  nature.  It  was  introduced  hy  no  necessity  ;  for  resig* 
I  nation  was  the  established  and  ancient  form  of  transference. 
I  Confirm nt ion  consists  in  a  warrant  given  by  ihe  seller  (die  vas- 
I  «b1)  to  infeft  the  purchaser,  to  he  held,  not  of  the  seller,  but  of 
r  -the  seller's  superior.  On  tliis  right  the  seller  is  lafed,  but  it  pro- 
W  .duces  no  eiii^ct  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  superior;  -• 
I  atntil  then  it  has  the  mere  form  of  a  feudal  right,  but  wants  the 
P  !«£sence.     The  superior,  in  whose  name  it  proceeds,  has  not  yet    ; 

Slven  his  consent ;  until,  therefore,  this  right  be  confirmed  by  'i 
le  superior,  it  produces  no  effect.  The  superior's  confirniBtioa  M 
t  )m  given  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  which  confirms  and  approves  j  ' 
I  -of  the  right  given  to  the  purchaser  by  the  seller,  and  of  the  ' 
■  iGtrument  of  seisin  which  has  followed  on  it.  This  is  termed  ai 
r  entry  by  contirmolion. 
I        This  form,  so  unnecessary  in  itself,  and  so  unauthori 

the' rights  of  the  patties,  owed  its  origin  to  the  .ict  of  Robert  L 
St.  2.  c.  24,  i  2.  which  declares,  that  '■  it  slmll  be  leisorae  _ 

"  fr^eniati  to  sell  bis  lands  fit  his  own  pleasure  and  will,  to  ttixT^ 
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^    the  buyer  of  the  land  shall  hold  the  same  contained  in  his  m^ 

^*    £efbnent8  immediately  of  him  who  is  overlord  to  the  seller  of 

^    the  land,  for  the  same  services  and  duties  as  the  maker  of  the 

^'    infeftment  and  alienation  did  hold  them  before  the  making 

**   thereof. "     This  Scotch  act  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the  English 

atatute,  Quia  emptores  terrarum^  which  produced  so  remarkable  a 

change  on  English  conveyancing.     From  the  date  of  that  statute, 

there  has  been  no  original  grant  of  land ;  and  where  a  proprietor 

sella,  the  effect  of  this  statute  is  to  make  the  purchaser  instantly 

bold  of  the  overlord. 

-    In  this  country  the  same  effect  ought  to  have  been  produced ; 
but  Scotch  statutes  do  not  seem  to  have  received  the  same  degree 
of  respect  that  statutes  received  in  England.     It  is  clear,  how« 
ever,  that  it  produced  the  charter  of  confirmation,  which  is  to 
be  explained  in  no  other  manner.   This  statute  entitles  a  proprie- 
tor to  sell,  provided  the  lands  are  declared  to  be  held  of  the  per- 
son who  b  overlord  of  the  seller,  for  the  same  services  and  du* 
tiei,  &c.     The  seller  in  this  charter,  sells  to  be  held  of  his  su- 
perior, by  the  same  holdings  and  for  payment  of  the  same  duties, 
-the  seller  pays.    So  far  the  deed  follows  the  statute.    But  the  ef- 
fect produced  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  been  very  different  x 
in  Eogbmd,  the  statute  makes  the  purchaser  hold  of  the  seller's 
superior,  without  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  superior.     Thus 
Blackstone  says,  that  all  manors  are  held  to  have  existed  prior  to 
tUs  statute;  and   Wood's  Theory  of  Conveyancing  observes, 
*'  that  formerly  the  holding  was  of  the  seller  and  his  heirs,  and 
**  not  of  the  superior.     Subsequent  to  the  act,  the  holding  has 
*'  been  of  the  lord  of  the  fee,  by  the  service  under  which  the  sel- 
**  ler  held.''     He  observes  farther,  that  even  the  manner  of  hold- 
^n|^  is  now  omitted  in  deeds  of  sale,  and  there  is  no  notice  taken 
^f  the  superior's  interest  in  the  fee.     The  same  ought  to  have 
-^^en  place  here  ;  for  the  statute  says,  *^  That  if  anie  roan  sells 
*^  and  dispones  anie  part  or  portion  of  the  lands  or  tenements, 
**  the  buyer,  who  h  infeft,  shall  hold  the  same  of,  the  immediate 
**  overlord. "     But  notwithstanding  this  express  enactment,  no 
'uch  effect  was  produced,  nor  did  the  purchaser  hold  of  the  sel- 
•<er't  superior,  until  the  superior  gave  his  assent  by  the  charter  of 
^Confirmation.     So  differently  have  the  proceedings  in  the  two 
f^untries  been,  though  clearly  originating  in  a  statute  expressed 
*^  the  very  same  terms. 

Having  now  explained  the  forms  by  which  the  superior  and 
yaasal  unite  in  admitting  a  purchaser  into  the  place  of  the  vassal, 
^t  may  be  proper  to  explain  very  shortly  the  history  of  the  dispo- 
^tion  of  sale  ;  for  at  oiie  time  the  transference  of  land  was  at- 
tended with  dangers  which  have  been  gradually  overcome ;  but 
^hich  have  given  a  peculiarity  to  the  form  of  the  deed  by  which 
^9  tale  IB  at  this  moment  accomplished. 

A  charter  not  followed  by  infei'tment  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
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grantor,  was  not  reckoned  binding  on  the  heir  of  the  grantor, 
and  he  could  not  have  been  compelled  to  renew  the  precept  for 
iufefting  the  receiver :  at  that  time,  too,  tlie  precept,  as  a  man- 
date, fell  by  the  death  of  the  grantor.  A  prior  latent  seism 
would  have  destroyed  a  posterior  seisin,  and  the  consent  ■  of  the 
fiuperior  was  necessary  to  secure  the  purchaser  against  the  rights 
of  the  superior.  These  difficulties  prevented  the  purchaser  iroiii 
paying  in  safety ;  and  thus  a  mutual  contract  became  necessarj 
for  both  parties.  The  purchaser,  on  the  one  hand,  became  boand 
to  pay  the  price ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  seller  bound  hims^  to 
grant  a  charter  a  se  de  superiore  suoy  and  containing  a  procaT»- 
tory  of  resignation  and  a  precept  of  seisin,  on  which  the  pvr- 
chaser  might  transact  with  the  superior,  and  obtain  a  title,  eitha 
by  resignation  or  by  confirmation.  The  seller  at  the  same  dmc 
gave  a  charter  de  se^,  on  which. infeflment  followed,  which  cfan 
vcycd  the  property  to  the  purchaser ;  and  he  afterwards  complete 
ing  his  title  under  the  superior,  as  he  could  not  hold  tlie  subjec. 
under  the  seller  and  at  the  same  time  under  the  seller's  superioc 
the  right  under  the  seller's  superior,  as  the  principal  right, 
held  to  absorb  the  otlier ;  and  thus  the  purchaser's  title  was 
pleted,  and  the  purchaser  brought  into  the  place  of  the  seller. 

At  this  time  there  was  an  immense  load  of  forms.  Tliere 
the  mutual  con  tract, -^the  charter  a  se^  with  the  precept  of 
and  the  charter  de  se^  with  the  precept ; — there  was  an  insnuneK 
of  seisin  on  the  last  of  these  charters,  and  there  was  either  a  86 
sin  on  the  charter  a  se^  with  a  charter  of  confirmation  by  tS 
superior,  or  a  charter  of  resignation  with  an  infefbnent  on 
In  this  way  tliere  were  no  less  than  seven  separate  deeds  requ^ 
ed  to  transfer  land  to  a  purchaser;  and  how  the  commerce 
land  was  able  to  exist  under  such  a  load,  it  is  not  easy  to  concei 

Thefe  forms  grad^lly  run  together,  and  the  progrefs  is  extre: 
intcreiling.     The  latent  feifin  was  the  moft  dangerous  evil  a  |^  * 
chafer  had  to  fear ;   and  this  was  in  fome  degree  removed  by  the    ? 
154O9  c.  105,  which  created  a  preference  in  ^Eivour  of  a  feifin 
which  pofFeiiion  had  followed  for  a  year ;   and  the  eftablifhmen^^ 
the  records  completed  the  fecurity,  the  foundations  of  which  B* 
been  laid  by  that  ftatute.     The  entry  with  the  fuperior  was  f«^= 
tated  by  the  a6i  1469,  c.  379  which  entitled  every  apprifer  to     -« 
tain  an  entry  from  the  fupenor  on  payment  of  a  year's  rent ; 
whenever  a  purchafer  found  any  diificulty,  he  obtained  a  tnifl-b-^ 
from  the  feller,  on  which  he  led  an  appriiing,  and  obtained  that 
try  from  the  fuperior  in  the  chara£br  of  apprifer,  which  he  had. 
fufed  to  him  as  a  purchafer ;   and  from  that  time  the  entry  with 
fuperior  was  rendered  much  eafier ;   but  it  introduced  the 
of  paying  a  year's  rent  to  the  fuperior  on  the  entry  of  a  purcfaaf^ 

In  this  way  the  fituation  of  a  purchafer  was  fo  far  relieved^  "Si 
he  was  eujibled  to  pay  the  price ;  and  the  deed  of  fale,  in  plac^ 
'^  mutual  contradty  became  an  unilateral  deed.    Anotlier  iroprov 
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nent  arofe  from  ihifl,  th^t,  in  place  of  the  two  cbartersi  the  difpo* 
fition  contained  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  purchafer,  to  be  held  a  s€ 
'oddese^  with  a  procurator^  and  precept.     But  it  was  not  merely 
the  kflening  the  number  of  deeds  that  was  accompli  (bed  by  this 
chaDge :    a  much  more  important  alteration  arofe  in  this  way^  that 
tbereby  one  precept  came  to  anfwer  .both  purpofes ;   for  men  of 
bnfioefsy  by  not  declaring  the  obje£b  of  the  infeftment  in  the  pre- 
fcpc  or  in  the  inftrument  of  feifin  itfelf,  imagined  that  the  indefinite 
iiiitftment  might  ferve  as  an  infeftment  to  be  held  of  the  feller,  or 
<>f  the  (eller'i  fuperior,  according  to  circumftances ;    for  as  the  pur- 
chafer  had  a  conveyance  from  the  feller,  with  an  obligation  to  infeft 
'lim  either  a  se  or  de  se^  or  both,  and  an  infeftment  was  taken  in  hit 
&VDor,  which  might  be  underllood,  from  its  indefinite  nature,  to 
^pply  to  either  holding,  it  appeared  capable  of  being  conftrued  in 
^Qe  manner  moft  beneficial  for  him ;   and  accordingly  the  C(^urt  ap- 
proved of  the  idea,  and  fupported  the  indefinite  feifin  as  a  public  or 
^  bafe  one,  according  to  circumftances ;    nay,  after  being  held  as  a 
bale  right,  it  admits  of  being  confirmed  as  a  public  feifin,  without 
lofing  its  eSe£t  as  a  bafe  right:  July  15.  1680,  Bifhop  of  Aber- 
deeoy  Stair*     In  other  words,  from  the  moment  feifin  follows  on 
the  indefinite  precept,  the  feller  is  divefted  of  his  property,*  and  the 
purchafer  is  fbciire  againft  his  afis  and  the  diligence  of  his  creditors  ; 
mod  at  any  time  afterwards  the  confirmation  of  the  fupenor  bringt 
Xhe  purchafer  to  hold  of  that  fupenor,  and  places  the  purchafer  in 
every  refpe^  in  the  place  of  the  feller,  with  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges be  formerly  enjoyed;    annulling,  of  courfe,  all  rights  for* 
fnerly  exifting  in  the  feller,  who  from  thenceforth  has  no  more  con« 
nexioD  with  the  property  than  any  ftranger  has. 

Thefe  improvements  were  completed,  by  the  full  establifhment  of 
the  records; — by  the  tlA  1695,  ^*  35>  ^^^^^^  allowed  procuratoriet 
and  precepts  to  remain  effectual  after  the  death  of  tlie  grantor  and 
receiver ;«— and  by  the  20th  Geo,  II.  which  ordains  the  fuperior  to 
receive  the  purchafer* 

The  commou  disposition  of  sale  is  therefore  not  a  simple  deed* 
CM>nveying  the  property  from  the  seller  to  the  purchaser;  there  is 
a.  third  party  who  has  an  interest,  and  that  is  the  superior  of  the 
seller,  who,  in  Scotch  conveyancing,  must  signify  his  consent,  in 
order  to  transfer  the  right  from  the  seller  to  the  purchaser. 

There  is  in  reality  by  Spotch  forms  two  estates  constituted,  one 
bdd  by  the  purchaser,  of  tl^e  seller,  and  another  by  the  purchas- 
er, of  the  seller's  superior.     The  one  is  subordinate  to  the  other. 
*rhe  inferior  right  carries  the  use  of  the  (and,  the  other  the  supe* 
rlority  of  that  estate  ;  and  by  thus  separating  the  property  and 
Superiority,  a  variety  of  little  forms  ate  required  to  consolidate 
^d  again  unite  them,  the  neglect  of  which  will  be  attended  vrith^ 
Tery  serious  consequences,  and  a  due  attention  to  which,  forms 
the  more  delicate  and  intricate  parts  of  the  conveyancer's  duty. ' 
An  example  will  give  a  better  illustration  of  the  rights  Uius  %' 
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rising,  tlian  csta  be  done  by  a  mere  statement  of  tbe  si 
principle.  Tims,  in  1653,  the  Earl  or  Dundonald  conveyed  cer- 
t&in  lands  to  his  son  Lord  William  Codiranc,  who  was  infeft  on 
the  precept  in  the  disposition.  Lord  \Vi)liam  died,  and  the  Earl,  M 
by  a  i\evr  deed,  conveyed  the  same  lands  fo  a  eon  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam's: This  son  completed  hi.s  title  an  the  second  conveyance 
from  the  Earl  of  Dundoiiald ;  and  it  bet:anie  the  tbimdation  ol 
tl)e  titles  of  the  future  Earls  dorni  to  17iJ5,  when  the  Earl  at 
that  time  in  possession  made  a  settlement,  excluding  the  heir— — j 

male  of  the  M  investiture,  and  t;aUing  in  u  strunper.     The  heir 

male  now  inquired  into  tbe  titles  of  the  estate;  nnd  lie  Ibmid  tiia*". 
the  right  given  to  Lord  William  in  1653,  at  <be  distance  of  se-r^ 
▼enty-two  years,  had  conferred  npoii  him  a  right  to  the  property 
which  had  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  that  the  right  retainer, 
by  the  Earl  was  nothing  more  than  the  rif^ht  of  superiority  c^= 
Ae  base  estate  given  to  Lord  Williain,  so  tiiai  the  titles  had  bee-= 
erronefiHsly  made  up  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  wei; 
capable  of  carrying  this  superinrity  only  i  and  tliat  being  prov< 
the  Earl  by  whom  the  settlement  had  been  made,  was  found 
have  no  good  title  to  the  property  of  the  estate,  and  his  settl- 
mcnt  CO  that  extent  was  set  aside. 

A  variety  of  instances  might  be  imagined  where  the  same  co- 

setiuences  would  arise.     Thus,  were  a  purchaser  to  be  infeft  c ,„ 

the  precept  in  the  seller's  disposition,  and  afterwards,  in  place  of 
obtaining  a  confirmation  of  that  right  from  the  seller's  superic^^r, 
were  he  to  resign  in  the  superior's  hand,  and  to  take  a  charter  of 
lesignalion  on  which  he  were  to  be  infefr,  the  purchaser  is  uk_  n- 
derstood  to  have  separated  the  property  and  aupeiiority ;  and^  if 
he  chanced  to  die  without  having  united  the  two  estates  by  a  ^kt-c- 
signatton  of  the  property  in  his  own  hands  ad  revianenliam,  a:^cid 
thould  his  heir  complete  his  title  to  the  estate  as  held  by  his  ^l  n- 
cestor  of  the  seller's  superior,  the  titles  of  ihat  heir,  and  of  ^^\ 
the  subseijuent  heirs,  would  carry  the  sujierlnrity  only  ;  the  p^cr-Q- 
perty  would  remain  in  hiercdilale  jtrenie  of  the  purchaser. 

These  are  consequences  highly  interesting  to  every  Scotch  p's^mo- 
prietor.     What  Scotch  gentleman  is  there,  at  this  moment,  w-  ^Uo 

can  say  with  certainty,  that  the  property  nf  his  estaie  may  i 30t 

at  some  former  pwriod  have  been  carried  off  by  a  base  infeftm^^^nt 
on  a  contract  of  marriage  hitherto  overlorked,  and  which  n^^ay 
have  placed  that  property  i/i  ka-rfdilafe  jactmte  of  some  foric_ -^tf 
heir  ? — or  can  he  be  certain,  that,  in  the  political  contests  in  wh^^™ 
his  ancestors  have  been  engaged,  the  consequences  of  splitii  i^T 
the  property  and  supeiiorily  have  not  been  lorgi'llen  in  cO  --W* 
piecing  the  subseqnent  lilies  to  tiie  estate  J  It  is  in  these  cor^  "- 
derations  an  apology  will  be  found  for  the  hiiiory  which  hasbt^en 
given  of  the  disposition  of  sale,  since  it  eipliiins  the  cause  of  ^ie 
evil,  at  the  same  time  that  it  suggests  a  radical  and  certain  cii,  »*> 
uid  shows  Jiow  congenial  such  a  cure  would  be  with  ibe  chan^f^^ 

i J 
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and  impTDvements  which  have  constantly  been  going  on  in  this 
very  unportaat  department  of  practice. 

The  evil  arises  obviously  from  the  double  manner  of  holding^, 
and  the  division  of  the  estate  into  property  and  superiority ;  a 
divisba  which  has  been  the  consequence  of  requiring  from  the 
seller's  superior,  an  act  approbatory  of  the  estate  being  held  of 
him :  While  in  England  this  hris  been  attained  by  the  statute 
Qjuia  emptores  terrarunif  which  serves  as  an  universal  and  perpe** 
tual  confirmation  of  all  sales  to  be  held  of  the  seller  s  superior. 
1*Lis  affords  us  a  complete  practical  lesson,  and  shows,  that  had 
the  practice  of  this  country  given  the  same  effect  to  the  statute 
of  Robert  I.  (which  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  English  statute 
Qtdia  emptores)^  that  in  England  was  given  to  that  statute,  the 
same  consequences  would  have  followed,  and  infeftment  oi»  a 
<iisposition  to  be  held  of  the  seller's  superior  would,  without  fur- 
ther form,  or  the  consent  or  the  superior,,  have  carried  the  lands 
to  be  held  of  that  superior,  in  the  same  way  they  are  at  present 
hy  his  act  of  confirmation,  or  by  his  charter  of  resignation ;  and 
hy  that  means*  not  only  would  these  forms  have  been  rendered 
Unnecessary,   but  the  separation  of  property  and  superiority^ 
"Which  may  be  attended  with  such  embarrassing  and  often  dan- 
gerous consequences,  would  never  have  taken  place. 

The  remedy  then  is  extremely  simple.  We  require  no  new 
statute,  but  to  give  effect  only  to  an  old  one ;  we  produce  no 
new  or  untried  effects,  but  those  only  which  are  produced  at  pre* 
sent  by  clumsy  and  expensive  forms.  This  is  not  a  change  of 
form,  but  a  diminution  of  them ;  a  running  together  of  forms 
only,  to  concentrate  their  powers.  It  is  a  means  of  securing  all 
the  advantages  of  several  forms,  without  the  risk  and  expense  to 
^ivhich  the  landed  proprietor  has  hitlierto  been  exposed;*  and 
"wrere  it  necessary  to  defend  a  proposal  so  plain  and  obviously  in- 
offensive, the  practice  of  England  might  jusdy  be  referred  to» 
"^^here  the  consequences  this  plan  may  produce  have  been  fairly 
tried,  and  found  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  commerce  of 
laind. 

It  is  natural,  in  the  close  of  this  subject,  to  reflect  how  much 
sin  interchange  of  practices  would  improve  die  land-rights  of  both 
oountries,  and  how  easily  they  might  be  assimilated  to  each  o- 
ther.  Were  we  to  lay  aside  the  instrument  of  seisiii,  and  in  place 
of  that  form,  to  require  the  registration  of  the  original  convey- 
SAce,  and  were  that  conveyance  (when  given  to  be  held  of  the 

*  Dr  Smidi,  in  deducing  the  progress  of  language,  has  a  remark  peculiarly 

^HPpKcaUe  to  the  present  siSbject     *•*  All  machines  ^he  observes)  are  generally* 

*  *   when  first  invented,  extremely  complex  in  their  pnnciples ;  and  there  is  v/fbtn 

*"*  1  particular  principle  of  motion  for  eveiy  particular  movement  which  it  ia 

^*   intended  t^ey  should  perform.     Succeeding  improvers  observe,  that  one  prin- 

*^   ciple  may  be  so  applieid  as  to  produce  several  of  thef  e  movements ;  and  thus 

**  the  machine  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  simple,  and  produces  iti  ef*^ 

^*  focu  with  fewer  wheels  and  fewer  principles  of  notion." 
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seller^s  superior)  to  produce  the  effect  that  is  produced  in  Eng- 
land by  a  similar  deed ;  our  transferrence  of  land  would  possess 
all  the  simplicity  that  can  be  given  to  the  commerce  of  land,  and 
ail  the  security  which  human  ingenuity  exercised  on  that  subject 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  invent :  While  in  England,  by  the  in 
troductton  of  the  Scotch  system  of  records,  that  security  won 
be  given  which  other  devices  may  to  a  certain  degree  secure,  bn 
which,  without  such  a  plan,  they  cannot  possess  in  the  same  exten 
that  is  enjoyed  in  Scotland  :  And,  what  perhaps  would  be  of  n 
small  importance  to  both  countries,  the  form  of  transferring  land 
cd  property  would  be  almost  completely  the  same  in  both.  * 

Sect.  IIL 

Of  the  Paviser  of  Disposal  of  Landed  Property  in  Scotland  By 

Settlement, 

That  every  man  has  the  entire  disposal  of  his  own  property  y. 
fuisque  est  ret  siue  moderator  et  arbiter^  is  a  principle  received  ^  in 
the  law  of  Scotland*  This  power,  when  extended  to  the  rig^ETht 
of  naming  an  heir,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  highest  annand 
truest  notions  of  property :  but,  carried  the  length  of  authorE^Js. 
ing  the  proprietor  of  the  present  day  to  prescribe  a  line  of  st 
cession  that  may  continue  for  ages,  or  to  take  the  estate  fr 
under  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  prescribe  new  and  peculiar  la^ 
for  the  succession  and  use  of  the  estate^  is  to  make  the  law 
property  destroy  itself ;  since  in  so  far  aiS  the  property  of 
present  proprietor  is  carried  beyond  his  own  natural  life, 
property  in  his  successor  is  to  that  extent  lessened.  The  povu=:^'er 
of  entailing  is  not  therefore  so  much  an  enlargement  of 
powers  of  the  proprietor,  as  an  exchange  of  rights ;  it  is 
the  delivering  up  of  the  just  rights  of  the  future  proprietor  to 
pride  and  caprice  of  the  present  one,  contrary  to  all  sound  pc —  in- 
ciple  of  law,  and  equally  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  expediei 
and  of  substantial  justice. 

The  power  of  entailing  land,  gives  rise  to  a  question  of  gr 
national  importance,  and  involving  a  variety  of  considerati' 
unfit  for  the  present  occasion,  though  it  is  impossible  to  overh 
entirely  its  eftects  on  the  public,  as  well  as  on  the  individi 
The  proprietor  of  an  entailed  estate,  being  a  mere  liferenter. 
deprived  of  the  means,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  all  motive 
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•  In  closing  the  subject  of  Sale,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  bring  inta 
Uiosc  points  in  which  the  defence  afforded  by  tlie  records  is  rather  dcfec 
As,  1.  In  tlie  case  of  tlie  litigiosity  of  tlie  inhibition  and  adjudication ;  2.  j^ 

plea. of  deathbed  readies  a  purchaser ;  3.  So  also  docs  the  fraud  or  foigei        7  <" 
the  lautlior ;  4.  A  ^position  by  an  heir  within  a  year  from  the  death  of  the         ■"• 
cestor  may  be  reduced  by  tlie  creditors  of  the  ancestor ;  5.  The  want  of  v  •^^'"J 
in  a  conveyance  to  a  conjunct  or  confident  person ;  6.  The  legal  provisiof^*  « 
lerce  or  courtesy ;  and,  lastly,  Servitudes :  None  of  all  wliich  are  discover-:^'* 
from  the  records ;  and  a  right  of  reversion  tliat  has  been  recorded,  may  at     ^T 
time  be  enforced.    Ilies9  arc  all  points  wcrtliy  of  attention^ 
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tile  impvoveinent  of  his  estate.    As  a  liferenter,  his  means  are 
necessarily  narrowed  ;  and,  burdened  (on  his  entry)  by  the  pro- 
visions made  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  former  proprie- 
tor, his  powers  are  still  further  narrowed.     A  proprietor  so  situ- 
ated, and  prohibited  to  give  long  leases,  must  be  incapacitated 
fpom  attempting  any  of  the  more  important  improvements,  such 
<U  draining  or  enclosing,  and  equally  incapable  of  enabling  his 
^Dint  to  undertake  such  operations.    The  efiect  of  this,  on  the 
productive  powers  of  the  estate,  and  the  general  improvement 
of  the  country,  must  be  very  obvious ;  and  in  so  £ar,  the  interest 
of  the  community  is  concerned.    But,  thus  entangled  by  the  fet- 
ters of  his  entail,  the  heir  in  possession  is  unable  to  support  the 
appearance  of  a  great  proprietor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  his  family.     The  effect  of  this  on- 
the  female  branches  of  the  family  must  be  peculiarly  severe.   Bred 
^p  with  ideas  inseparable  from  the  style  in  which  they  have  lived, 
their  situation,  when  reduced  to  the  mere  pittance  the  entailed 
Estate  can  afford,  must  necessarily  produce  scenes  of  the  deepest 
domestic  misery. 

But  without  enlarging  on  these,  it  seems  proper  to  be  obserr- 
^dt  that  the  statutory  entail  is  connected  with  feelings  and  inte- 
X'ests  in  the  landed  proprietor,  which  are  likely,  in  his  mind,  to 
overbalance  all  the  bad  consequences  of  this  form  of  settlement, 
7hus,  the  entail  binds  property  to  rank  ;  and  in  this  (while  re« 
strained  within  proper  bounds)  seems  to  lie  the  only  merit  it  caa 
posseu  in  a  monarchical  government.  It  gratifies  the  pride  of 
as.  proprietor,  to  be  able  to  preserve  and  to  hand  down  his  name 
trough  a  lone;  line  of  succession ;  and,  as  it  encroaches  on  the 
commerce  of  land,  it  enhances  its  value. 

These  consequences  call  in  a  particular  manner  for  a  liberal 
siTid  impartial  examination  of  the  subject  from  the  landed  pro* 
prietor,  and  for  a  jealous  scrutiny,  by  the  monied  and  mercantile' 
interest  of  the  country.  The  effect,  indeed,  of  a  form  whicfa, 
in  all  the  stages  of  its  progress,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  domestic  happiness,  and 
"^irhtch  in  the  last  stages  of  its  career  (to  which  it  is  fast  approach* 
ing)  may  be  attended  with  more  serious  and  aggravated  evils,  is 
aui  object  of  importance  to  all  the  orders  of  the  state. 

The  priacipal  on  which  the  power  of  entailing  has  been  made  to 

dcpendy  is  the  vefting  in  the  heir  in  poffeilion,  a  limited  right  of  pro- 

I>erty^  *  This  is  done  by  declaring  certain  adls  to  create  an  irritancy 

of  his  rieht,  and  at  the  fame  time  by  invalidating  the  a6^ ;   for,  were 

either  of  thefe  left  entire,  the  heir  in  poffeilion  mi^ht  be  deprived  of 

^iseSate.     Thuf,  if  the  a£^  (the  contrading  of  debt,  for  inflance) 

''W'CTc  not  declared  to  be  void,  it  would  aff(.'ft  the  eftale;  and  were 

the  heir's  right  to  the  eftate  not  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  doing  the 

prohibited  86k,  the  creditor  would  be  enabled  to  aff^dl  and  carry  off 

the  eftate ;  but  by  annulling  the  deed,  and  declaring  the  Iieir^s  righi 
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lo  be  at  an  end,  the  eftate  is  prefervcd  unaffffled  by  tl 

ed  afls,  and  tranfoiitted  to  the  next  heir  in  the  dcftination.     Tecli- 

niciUy  fpeakioH;,  the   claufea  by  which   thefe  eSfe&»  are  produced, 

are  termed  imlnnl  and  resdutive  elaiifes ;   the  irritant  claufe  putting' 

an  end  to  the  deed  executed  cimirary  to  the  prohibition  ;    and  the 

resoiuthe  claufe  tefolving  or  putting  an  end  to  ihe  tight  of  the  Leir 

contravening. 

It  is  by  there  rellriaioni,  that   the  rigid  of  property  in   the  hcii—  ■»  i 
in  poflelTion  is  fo  much  narron-ed,   that  his  acta  and  deeds  do  not  "*'■  f 

fei^  the  ellate,  and,  on  any  afl  of  contraTention,  tranfmit  it  to  ih^^qf  j 

next  in  fucceflion.     This  principle  was  recngnifed  an  J  afled  on  pre^ -V) 

vioufl  to  the  aft  1 68;,  by  which  entails  were  authorifed,  or  rat)iei 
liy  which  their  form,  and  the  means  of  theii*  publication  are  provid- 

By  that  (latute,  it  is  provided,  that  entaila  intended  to  prohibi 
the  contrafting  of  debt,  the  fale  of  the  eftate,  or  the  defeat  of  th 
deftiiiatioD,  muft  have  irritant  and  rtfblutive  claufes,  and  be  infertc- 
in  ihe  record  of  tailzies,  as  n-ell  ae  cltablilhed  by  infeftment  proper) 
recorded.  Thefe  are  the  forms  by  which  the  entail  ia  rendered  et 
ff  Aual,  and  capable  of  attaining  the  objefts  of  the  deed  t  and  ihi 
are  fuch  as  to  give  full  intimation  to  the  public  of  the  ni 
right.  _  , 

By  obscTving  these  forms,  a  proprietor  has  power  to  point  O" —  »••  I 
a  line  of  succession  that  may  endure  fnr  ages,-— to  make  the 
heirs  bear  his  name  and  aims,— to  prohibit  them  from  sellin. 
from  contracting  debt,  or  from  altering  the  order  of  augcessio- 
He  can  exempt  the  estate  from  claims  of  terce  or  cnurtesy,  and 
iheir  place  prescribe  the  extent  of  the  provisions  which  wives 
husbands  of  heirs  shall  enjoy,  and  liK  the  sums  to  be  fet  aps 
&r  tlie  younger  children  of  iliose  who  may  succeed  under  ■ 
entail.  • 


jiris  alinofit  wrong  It  _     _ 

ertaiu  eilent,  be  ronsidiSKjjnl 

great  fstnitiefi   of  lbs  ci^-^vin. 

wns  of  providing  for  tbe  wSth 

tLe  ume  time  wi.'uriiig  -fr~^Tnl. 


•  The  enlajt  \s  a  aeed  of  that  natu 
any  alleviation  af  its  evils.      But  as  it  may,  to  a  ci 
B9  a  form  necessary  for  supporting  the  nobility  and 
try,  Uic  following  proposal  is  sulmiitted,  ! 
and  diililrun  of  the  hdrs  in  poraesaion, 
for  tJic  improvcmimt  of  Uie  estate. 

It  is  usual  in  the  cnlail  ID  permit  the  heir  in  possesuOD  to  »mrc 
to  his  widow,  of  one  third  of  the  rent,  and  three  years  ri-nt  of  ihv  Mtate      ^  i 
provision  for  the  younga  children  j  proviaons  which,   when  they  lake  e^^Ro, 
muM  incunilier  on  heir  of  entail  (who  is,  in  bet,  nothing  else  than  n  liferer'^  ia\ 
in  ■  manner  that  must  preclude  him  from  supporting  the  honour  of  the  fa^^mily 
lie  rvpfesenls,  or  must  inevitably  siuk  bim  in  debt.     For  instance,  suppos^^  <lw 
estate  to  yield  a  free  rent  of  lOOCW.  Slerling;  SSUi.  of  tbis  fioa  to  tlic  wiJi^^*  of 
Ihe  last  proprietor  ;  and  bin  children  draw  300CV. ;  which,  in  most  entails,  i^  "^ 
ilcrcd  to  be  paid  off  within  a  eertain  period.     Let  u»  see,  than,  in  what  KS*ui- 
tjon  Ihe  heir  uf  unlail  will  be  placed  by  the  presnum  of  this  burden.     It  so^ni 
■earvely  posb^ble  to  set  aiiart  a  sinking  fund  of  more  than  3tXV.  a-ycor  faw  an- 
(wering  the  children's  provisions ;  and  even  this  nill  require  to  operate  fi^f  W 
teen  yoan  before  Ibe  provisioDs  he  diBChajfted.     If  the  widow  lives  so  touflr*  ^ 
H  Init  during  her  life,  tbeic  will  be  a  buideu  of  6S0(.  on  the  eitate,  l«*vui|r* 
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But  withont  going  the  length  of  the  ftatutory  f  ntail,  a  proprietor 
^9j  prohibit  his  heir  from  felling  or  contradlin^  debt^  or  aJtering 
the  order  of  fnccefflon.  It  is  true  thefe  conditionf  will  not  fecure 
the  fubfeqnent  hein  againft  onerous  tranfa£Hons  with  third  parties  $ 
out  the  heir  difregarding  thefe  conditions,  muft  indemnify  the  fub- 


ftir  the  heir  of  370f. ;  fttmi  whidi,  after  deducting  arrears  and  ezpensci 

^f  BMDageninit,  he  has  to  support  an  appearance  befitting  the  heir  of  the  family, 

fUd  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  a-jcar ;  a  situation  certainly  veiy 

■ncsoosistent  with  the  object  of  a  deed  which  is  intended  to  perpetrate  the  nam^ 

^Qd  £uni]y  of  the  grantor,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  induce  the  conv^yi 

cancer,  as  w«ll  as  the  grantor  of  an  •ntail,  to  inquire  seriously  whether  it  be  po^* 

*n»Ie  to  arrangB  the  conditions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pioride  for  the  wido# 

^■id  diihlren  of  the  heir  in  possessipn,  without  throwing  on  the  next  heir  a  hurt 

den  so  intolerable  as  that  which  seems  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  plan  at 

P>*«sent  universally  followed. 

In  searching  mr  this  remedy,  it  certainly  is  matter  of  surprise,  now  that  the 
eO«ot  at  a  sinking  fund  is  so  well  understood,  and  the  means  of  aocomplibhin^ 
^'le  otject  through  fhe  medium  of  the  national  funds,  so  easy  and  certain,  thafc 
it  never  has  been  brought  in  aid  of  the  entail,  and  introduced  as  a  method  of 
Securing  a  liind  of  provision,  for  the  widows  and  children  of  heirs  of  entail. 

When  a  sunt  of  money  is  annually  set  apart  for  condtuting  a  fund,  the  inte- 
I'est  of  each  year's  payment  accumulates  and  bears  interest ;  the  effect  of  this 
i^GGumuUtion  becomes  every  year  more  apparent  as  the  scheme  advances ;  and 
in  the  end  it  increases  the  fund  with  wonderful  rapidity.  When,  on  the  othei: 
hand,  the  annuid  sum  is  applied  to  extinguish  a  debt  already  contracted,  we  not 
only  lose  the  eflcct  at  the  accumulation  of  the  interest,  but  the  interest  of  the 
dielit  already  existing  runs  against  the  fiind,  and  the  estate  must  contribute  not 
^laly  the  principai  of  tiie  debt,  but  all  the  interest  that  arises  |on  that  principal 
betwixt  the  period  of  contracting  the  debt  and  the  final  extinction  of  it 

For  instance,  let  us  take  die  case  of  an  estate  of  lOOCV.  a  year,  burdened 
With  3OCi0L  of  provisions,  and  let  us  suppose  that  3001.  a  year  is  set  apjirt  for  ex- 
tinguishing this  debt ;  it  is  obvious,  that  in  ten  ytars  time  .'KXXV.  will  have  heed 
set  apart ;  but  as  it  requires  fifteen  years  to  extinguish  the  debt,  it  is  equally  ob* 
"^ous  that  the  heir  in  possession  must  have  paid  1500^.  of  iiiierest  in  the  course - 
of  clearing  the  debt ;  if  then  thb  annual  paymient  be  constantly  improved  for 
tli«  period  of  fifteen  yesrs  before  it  be  wanted,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  in 
place  of  producing  SOOCH.  upwards  of  7000^.  will  be  produced.  Such  is  the  ef* 
i^Bct  of  the  accumulation  of  interest,  which  here  acts  in  a  double  ratio,  from  the 
contrsry  tendency  of  the  two  plans. 

Hie  estsblishmcnt  of  a  sinking  fund,  wliere  the  annual  savings  were  regular-^ 
ly  improved  by  purchasing  stow,  would  therefore  greatly  rehevc  the  burdens 
Oix  beixs  of  entail,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  widows  and 
^Hildren  of  the  heirs  in  possession.     Suppose^  for  inbtance,  the  saving  of  7000/. 
Stcriing  to  be  appilt^  to  these  purposes ;  it  arises,  it  will  be  observed,  from  a 
'land  whichf  by  the  plan  commonly  followed,  is  iMirelV  sufficient  to  pay  £KXXy» 
to  the  younger  ehildben :    Whereas,  if  3000^.  be  suffiaent  to  purchase  a  jointure 
<>r  SOOC  to  the  widow,  the  effect  of  the  accumulation  will  be  to  provide  for  the 
"^Hdo^,  while  at  the  same  time  4000^.  in  place  of  3000/.  is  secured  to  the  chil- 
dren.   In  this  view,  therefore,  the  heir  of  entail  would  constantly  have  an  in- 
come of  700f.  a  year,  While  provisions  were  made  for  his  widow  and  chUdren  ; 
in  place  of  bdnc  restricted,  for  years,  ^as  must  happen  on  the  otlicr  plan),  to 
^l&e  slender  piovuion  of  3601.  which,  T^th  the  drawbacks  that  must  accompany 
it,  will  unavoidably  tlirow  the  heir  into  obscurity ;  besides  tliat  a  further  advau- 
k        tage  might  be  attained  by  the  accumulations  in  the  course  of  a  minority. 
V  But  uib  pUn  seems  to  be  sttend^  wit|i  another  advantage.     As  Uungs  are 
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6-quenl  heirs  for  whatever  aft»  of  contra vcn linn  he  may  eommit  ^  ^, 
(hat  is  to  fay,  if  he  gives  away  gratuitoufly,  his  deed  may  be  n—~-—^^^ 
duced,  and  he  may  be  ferctd  to  re-employ  the  price  where  he  felUs  ^^ 
The  eftatt  may  however  he  attached  by  the  creditors  of  the  hdr, 

A  ilill  fimplcr  form  of  deed  may  be  chofcn,  wliere  the  proprieto-,^^^)^      i 
Barnes  a  feriea  of  heirs,  but  neither  piohibita  the  heir  in  poffvflio*-  -^L^r, 
from  altering  that  deftination,  nor  from  felling  or  contrafting  debt      ^^^.       j 
and  under  a  deed  of  this  kind  those  called  to  fucceed  have  noihbt  ~^ma       ] 
more  than  »  mere  spes  suecessionis,  without  any  means  of  feeurin- -,^^_ 
rheir  light,  er  of  indemnifying  (hemfelvea,  Ihould  the  eftate  be  ■*'      ^f_ 
pofed  of  or  defined  to  a  different  line  of  heirs. 

It  is  tTios  obvious,  that  in  Scotland  a  proprietor  of  land  pofltfCl^jj  ' 

the  mod  extentive  power  in  the  dilpofal  of  hia  property.  But  iLsb^,',  /'• 
power  is  taken  away  while  he  is  on  deathbed,  that  he  may  be  ft-e-^^j  /J* 
from  the  importunity  of  ihofe  who  in  his  laft  moments  might  t^.  J^  ,'^ 
advantage  of  the  ftate  of  weaknefs  to  which  he  is  reduced.  No  C^,, 
dement,  therefore,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir-at-law  can  be  e^a. 
cuted  on  deathbed  ;  and  where  the  grantor  is  unwell  at  the  time-  of 
executihg  tlie  deed,  he  moft  cit&er  have  been  fo  far  recovered  as  t,, 
have  been  able  to  go  unfupporlcA  to  kirk  and  markets  or  he  muH 
have  furvived  its  date  fixty  days,  in  order  to  give  it  validity. 

It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  another  pecnliarky  m  Scotch 
conveyancing,     A  proprietor,  in  fettling  his  fucreilion,  cannot',  aHnv 
the  manner  of  the  Romans,  fay,  "  1  appoint  B  to  be  my  heir, " 
The  nomination  of  an  heir,-  or  the  dinherifon  of  an  heir,  in  not  con^ — 
fiftent  with  the  principles  of  the  law  of  Scotland.     It  is  not  bylhe= 
form  of  nominating  an  heW  that  land  is  transferred,  it  is  by  tiat 
a  difponee  j    it  is  in  the  charafter  of  di^uee,  and  under  the  fori 
confirmation   by  the  fiipeiior,  or  by  a  rcligitation  in  Javorem,  vutl   — 
the  heir  comes  into  the  place  of  the  anceftor. 

In  England,  land  is  devifcd  by  teftament  j  but  in  Scolbnd,  it  is  ' 
pafled  only  by  a  difpoHtion  ;  and  khis  has  created  much  confufion 
in  the  difpofal  of  landed  property  in  Scotbiid,  by  Scotchmen  in 
the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indica,  where  the  forms  of  the  law  of  England 
prevail,  and  the  rules  of  the  law  of  Scotland  are  liltfe  known  or  bV- 
tended  lo.     The  remedy  is  fo  fimplc,  that  the  mavjjiii  of  a  publlca> 

■nanneed  Bt  preitnt,  fn  lioii  Bu«e«eding  to  HUfntaikcdpFtau,  uidburdrneJwitii 
provUniu  to  III*  *idgw  and  clitfclren  oC  the  grecoding  htnr,  is  dnnplctely  Inra- 
pntiled  from  improving  itie  «sta>9.     Now,  if  we  suppose  t6e  jointure  to  the  fi- 
dow  to  be  pnrcbostd  Tfobi  ibe  heir  of  entail,  and  the  SOOOf.  lo  lie  bitd  out  ia 
improvements,  uaiet  ilie  control  o(  lti«  Judge  OrdJoDiy.  Ihoiie  veiji  sUuatiuis   ■■ 
which  at  pretent  are  the  most  unfnvauratile  fur  improving  nn  rt^Uv  of  ilval  de-    - 
tcription,  will  become  the  sourca  of  pcimunent  improvements  Hhtch  willenaUc-^ 
the  heir  cf  entail  lo  paj  off  the  juinlun;,  iritliaul  imposing  on  liim  any  layyt 
farmidoble  burden,  or  one  n-hich  trill  not  bo  fully  compensated  b;  the  IncreaudK 
permanent  rent  which  the  eOMte  will  be  made  to  yield, 

AnotliM  jilan  might  be,  lo  ordniu  the  lieits  of  entail  to  plant  B  rrrfain  psrto.^ 
tiie  estate,  and  to  cut  the  wood  at  n  certnin  period,  fur  the  use  of  \he  joilPC^^^ 
children ;  or  the  lihjni  might  U  nttoiiied  h>  a  rombiiinlios  vf  th«  tws  p!i))u 
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h  miy  circulate  in  England  or  ttie  coIonieS)  cannat  be  mif- 
applied,  by  giving  place  to  a  form  that  will  prevent  the  evil.  • 

This  will  give  a  fufEcient  explanation  of  the  power  of  difpofal  of 
landed  property  by  fetilemenl.  What  relates  to  the  power  of  en- 
tailing it  of  deep  iinpartance,  botb  to  the  public  and  to  the  indi< 
vidual ;  it  ia  a  fubjcfi  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  interefting  in  a  very 
2iigli  degree,  from  the  period  at  which  it  comes  forward-  It  Itanda 
«t  prefent  in  a  fituation  where  ita  rffefta  have  become  viiiblej  when 
■t*  operation  on  the  private  intereils  of  individuals  may  be  fully  an- 
ticipated ;  and;  the  potTibility  of  tlie  commerce  of  land  in  thia  coun- 
ir7  being  completely  obilrufled,  mufl  be  in  the  full  contemplation 
of  the  obferver.  At  prefent  the  remedy  may  be  provided,  and  have 
ib  gradual  an  operation,  aa  to  produce  its  full  benelit  without  in- 
jury or  inconveniency  ;  whereas,  by  delay,  matters  may  become  un- 
cnanageable,  and  the  remedy  produce  a  violent  and  dangerous  tSe& 
«n  both  ibe  landed  and  monied  interefi  of  the  country. 

Sect.  IV. 

Of  Land  as  a  Security  for  DehU 

.    Lqnd  may  become  a  security  for  debt,  either  voluntarily,  by 
Ue  deed  of  the  party ;  or  Involuntarily,  by  the  act  of  the  law. 

Of  the  VOLIJNTAHY  SECURITY. 

Land  becomes  voluntarily  a  security  for  ^.rbt  by  the  deed  of 
Vie  proprietor,  where,  for  borrowed  money,  an  heritable  secu- 


■  Fa™  nf  a  Disimilion  of  Land  in  Scotland. 
,  I,  A,  do  hereby  give,  anKsr,  anrl  dufokE,  Io  B,  hii  heirs  ind  assignees 
'^^homsoever,  alt  land^  uid  hcrit^cs  in  Scodaod.  presentlf  bslanging,  or 
"^hicb  may  belong  lo  me  at  tlie  lime  of  ray  deaSi.  In  which  lands  and  others 
S  tijiid  and  oblige  me  and  ttiy  lieirs  lo  iniU)  the  (aid  B,.  by  *  double  manner  of 
guiding,  ame  i}e{  dc  me,  and  to  grant  a!l  dcedt  necessary;  reserving  iny  own 
SUferenl,  Ukd  A  power  to  alter  at  any  time  of  i»y  life  j  and  I  diipanse  with  (lie 
delivery  hereof,  uid  declare  tlie  !>ame  to  be  effectual,  though  found  lying  by 
ante  andelivered  at  Ihe  time  of  my  death.  (If  the  grantor  neons  to  burden  kit 
^cji^ioWf  n*th  legaciea.  At  mni/  do  it  here,  in  theK  Cmw  -J  Burdening  always  tItA 
-^idB.  with  such  legacies  OS  J  may  at  any  time  appoint;  and  in  paScular,  with 
<ke  foilijiTlng  sums,  payable  the  Rrst  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  aller  my  deatli, 

■~''   ■"  C,  the  suin  of &c.      In  wilnes  whereof,  I  hale  written   and 

id  )  these  presents  A  ,  the day  of On* 

_  dgbt  hundred  and years,  before  these  witu»jB»s,  E.  and  F. 

(ifeicrite  IhemJ. 

Tilt  iwo  witnesEes  subscribe 

The  graulor  subscribes  b«n. 

t  tf  Ihe  grantor  does  not  n-rtw  the  deed  with  kii  own  hand,  this  part  ii'ill  ('M  ^ 
i*  iheit  ItTvu  :  >■  I  havt  iitiKritcd  these  prtitnu,  tpifWi  t^  D.  {i—mOtlt^teaC^ 

"  0  2  A 
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rity  is  given  over  the  property.    The  form  of  this  security  hat 
undergone  a  considerable  change.     Anciently,  while  the  lending 
of  money  at  interest  was  prohibited,  various  devices  were  £illen 
upon  to  evade  the  law ; — ^rents  of  land  were  purchased  on  what 
were  denominated  annualrent-rights ; — or  wadsets  were  acquired,- 
which  were  provisional  exchanges  of  land  for  money,  by  which  the 
proprietor  gave  the  use  of  his  land  for  the  use  of  the  money 
the  lender  was  called  the  wadsetter,  and  the  borrower  or  proprii 
tor  of  the  land,  the  reverser,  because  he  had  the  right  oc  lever^ 
sion,  or  of  reclaiming  the  land  on  repayment  of  the  loan. 

The  wadset  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  practice>  ani 
the  annualrcnt-right  totally  sa;  indeed,  such  a  form  as  that  of  thi 
annualrent-right  could  not  stand  in  competition  with  the  berita. 
ble  bond,  which  gave  not  only  an  annualrent-right,  but  a  right  ii. 
security  of  the  principal  sum,  as  well  as  of  the  interest. 

By  the  heritable  bond  the  debtor  acknowledges  the  receipt  _ 

the  money,  or  the  existence  of  the  debt,  and  gives  an  obligaticer--^^p 
for  repayment ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  that  personal  obligatior 
he  conveys  his  lands  in  security  of  both  the  principal  sum 
interest.     The  deed  contains  regulations  for  settling  matters 


twixt  the  debtor  and  creditor  indiiFerent  situations  that  lu^    _^y 
occur,  and  closes  with  a  warrant  for  giving  seisin  to  the  credir 
in  security  of  the  debt,  principal,  interest,  and  penalty, 
this  warrant  seisin  is  given  to  the  creditor,  and  his  preieren< 
regulated  by  the  priority  of  the  registration  of  the  instrumeni 
ireisin. 

In  this  manner  every  debt  affecting  land  appears  on 
and  this  publicity  has  not  been  attended  with  any  bad  ci 
sequences ;  on  the  contrary,  the  security  which  .m  this  waj 
given,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  debts  as  well  as 
!t)rd;er  of  their  preference;  enables  the  lender  to  advance  ^Tiis 
'  money  up  to  the  value  of  the  property,  with  the  most  pert-~^ct 
BaJtety  in  regard  to  tlie  extent  of  his  security,  and  the  ordeic*  of 
its  preference. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  heritable  bond  ;  it  gives  a  rights    m 
security  of  the  debt  over  a  certain  subject,  and  it  is  prefereK.1)ie 
accbrdrng  to  the  priority  of  the  registration  of  the  seism  ;  bua.  t  it 
is  merely  accessory  to  the  personal  obligation ;  so  that  whate^^er 
discharges  the  debt,  puts  an  end  to  the  security,  and  frees     the 
estate.     Hence  it  will  be  understood,  that  the  property  in    the        ,' 
debtor  remains  entire,  and  on  his  death  passes  to  his  heir  by  ser-        ':^ 
vice  and  infeftment,  as  if  no  such  security  existed  ;  the  heritable        ; 
debt,  however^  remai^iing  a  burden  on  the  estate,  or  being  dis*         ^ 
charged  by  payment  or  intromissions,  according  to  circumstAU-        ^ 
ces.    It  is  in  this  manner  a  landed  proprietor  may  render  hi^         i 
land  a  fund  of  credit.  .'^ 

''^ 
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Of  thb  Involuntary  Sxcurity. 

The  Involuntary  or  Legal  Security  arises  from  the  diligence  of 
^ne  law,  which  is  spen  to  every  man  that  holds  a  voucher  of  deht 
^{^nst  a  landed  proprietor.    This  diligence  is  of  two  kinds ;  !• 
^y  Inhibition  the  propri^or  is  prevented  from  contracting  future 
^ebts  that  may  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  inhibiting  credi- 
tor, and  from  disposing  of  his  estate  to  the  prejudice  of  that  cre- 
ator ;   2.  By  adjudication  the  estate  is  attached  in  payment  of 
^Iie  debt,  principal,  interest,  and  a  fifth  part  more  ;  and  the  mo« 
^Kient  that  a  citation  is  given  on  dither  of  these  diligences,  as  they 
*^re  termed,  that  is,  the  moment  the  inhibition  or  adjudication  is 
PuIIy  executed,  they  are  guarded  by  UUgiosityt  a  principle  acknow- 
lodged  in  practice,  and  which  puts  an  end  to  any  subsequent  con- 
"Veyance  <K'  security  over  the  heritage  of  the  debtor,  which  migl4 
deprive  the  creditor  of  the  effect  of  his  diligence,  tl^at  is,  of  bis 
uhibition  or  adjudication. 

The  adjudication  is  a  form  of  action  before  die  Court  c£  Ses« 
sion,  by  which  the  estate  of  the  debtor  is  decreed  to  belong  to 
Xhe  creditor,  in  payment  of  his  debt,  principal,  interest,  and  a 
fifth  part  more.  But  this  action  has  varied  much  from  what  it 
originally. 
By  €•  24f.  of  Alexander  II.  it  was  enacted,  that  where  the  debt* 
had  moveables  they  should  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt ; 
if  there  were  no  moveables,  the  heritage  of  the  debtor  was  to 
taken  and  exposed  to  sale  at  four  different  head  courts.  Whea 
i  purchaser  appeared,  as  much  of  the  land  was  directed  to  be 
old  as  should  pay  die  debt — and  no  purchaser  appearing,  then 
L  proportion  of  the  land,  equal  to  the  debti  was  to  be  set  apart 
the  sight  of  a  jury. 

Daring  this  period,  the  apprising,  as  it  was  originally  called^ 
IS.  a  fair  and  honest  diligence,  by  which  a  Just  proportion  d 
^e  debtor's  heritage  was  given  in  payment  ot  his  debt,  and  the 
«ale  was  Absolute  and  irredeemable.  In  this  state  matters  re- 
znsuned,  till,  by  the  act  14G9,  c.  37,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ren- 
der this  diligence  more  acceptable  to  the  landed  interest ;  and 
*vcridi  this  view  a  power  of  redemption  within  ^ven  years  wa; 
given  to  the  debtor. 

The  effect  of  this  change  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  apr 
piiser,  by  this  act,  ceased  to  be  absolute  proprietor ;  he  became 
a  mere  temporary  proprietor,  who  not  only  had  no  interest  to  im- 

froTe  the  land,  but  whose  interest  lay  perfecdy  in  opposition : 
iii  object  was  to  make  the  most  of  it  while  it  remained  in  his 
^ands;  and  this  he  conld  do  only  by  exhausting  or  wasting 
^  ground*     But  this  form  of  diligence  was  to  undergo  a  much 
S'^ter  degree  of  debasement ;  for  hitherto  the  apprising  preserv- 
ed a  just  proportion  betwixt  the  land  given  out  and  the  debt ;  it 
^conductnl  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  a  jury  of  the 
neighbourhood.    The  power  of  redemption  tended  to  loosen  these 
''^^s.   In  place  of  being  conducted  before  the  slieriff  of  tl^e  coun- 
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tj,  the  apprising  proceeded  before  a  messenger  at  arms  as  sheriff' 
IR  that  port.  In  place  of  being  held  in  the  cDiint7,  the  court  Yai 
beld  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  place  of  a  jury  of  neighbours,  a  jury  of 
the  lowell  defcription  proportioned  the  eftatc ;  fo  that  in  a  very 
IJtort  time  the  eflate,  whatever  its  value  might  be,  was  apprlfed  to 
the  creditor  in  payment  of  his  debt,  however  djrproportioned ;  and 
by  the  kpfc  of  (even  years  the  property  became  the  creditor's :  And 
I    aiany  great  eitates  were  in  tbis  way  acquired.  "" 

I     '  A  proceeding  fo  fharaefully  unjuft  could  not  be  fuffered  ;  and    * 
tjle  Legillature,   by  the  aft  i6ii,   c.  6,  provided,   thai  during  the 
Jrears  and  fpace  the  lands  are  redeemable,  the  creditor  Ihall   have 
,    right  to  no  further  part  of  the  rents  than  what  will  pay  the  interelL 
I    of  the  debt ;  and  if  the  creditor  ihall  intromit  with  any  greater  pro— ~| 
I    portion  of  the  rents,  they  fhall  be  itiipu'table  in  extinftioa  pro  tania 
r  <^the  debt ;  and  if  they  (hall  eittinguith  the  debt,  princ  _ 
I  and  expcnfei,  the  compriUng  Ihall  ipso'Jacto  expire.     This  a£t  gava 
^  rife  to  a  variety  of  intricate  and  fiarafling  queftioBs  of  accountings 
I    Ixtwixt  the   debtor  and   creditor ;  and  the  fmalleft  balance  of  th  m 
I  debt  remaining  due  at  the  expiry  of  the  legal,  had  the  effeft  of  Ii 

Icrring  the  eftate  (o  the  creditor.      '      ' 
1     '  It  was  next  found  neceffary  to  equalize  the  diligence  of  creditors 
I  and  this  was  done  by  the  aft  i()6i,  e,  fii,  which  gave  a  pari pas.^ 
f  preference  to  all  apprifings  within  year  and  day  of  the  firlt  effefti3 
[  iae. 

This  form  of  attaching  land,  from  the  change  that  had  t 

place  upon   it, — from  the  intricacy  of  the  proceedings, — from  t 

'    queftiona   to  which  it  was  apt   to  give  rife, — and  from  the  eitpe — 

I  With  which  it  was  attended,  required  to  be  reformed  j  and  by  * 

aft  1671,  it  vras  changed  from  its  ancient  form,  to  that  of  an  ad 
I   before  the  Court  of  SciTion.  •     The  moft  remarkable  thing  i 
tbolL  place  upon  this  occallon,  was  an  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
judication  to  its  original  purity,  by  enafting,  that  a  "proportion 
the  eftate  Ihould  be  given  off  to  the  creditor,  precifely  equal  to         t&r  ' 
amount  of  his  debt,     Tbis,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  1^  nd.' 
ed  intered  ;  and  it  was  evaded,  by  giving  an  option  to  the  debco  a~  14 
produce  his  titles,  and  clear  incumbrances  ;  and,  where  this  could     no; 
be  done,  a  general  adjudication  of  the  whole  eftate  was  to  cont>/iiie 
to  take  place. 

'  This  put  a  total  bar  to  the  meafure.     It  has  never  yet  been  in  tie 
power  of  a  debtor  to  clear  off  incumbrances ;  and  confequently  tfier^ 

•   TW5  atTorJa  an  eiHmple  nf  Uie  clisnuc  (Vom  jury-trial  in  ci?il  raws  lhi«=i 
look  pldce  in  this  eountry.     The  »i>pthinK  protiwded  on  it  briete ;  •mt  il  1 1,  r" 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jurj  Uial  the  estate  was  valiipd  and  adjudged  lo  the  crpdiior — " 
underthe  sheriff uf  the  couMy,  and  Iben  under  a  ^hGrifi'  in  that  place,  unul     -j 
the  corruptions  of  the  Eyulem  required  a  change,  and  led  to  the  act  by  iriiich 
the  old  forms  were  swept  away,  and  in  tbe'ir  pUce  an  action  before  the  Counof — "^ 
Session  substituted.    It  is  in  this  we  have  amagnilled  picture  of  wliat  took  plan 
Bl  a  more  remote  period,  and  by  the  gradual  opcrulions  of  practice,  and  the  ia- 
ijucnce  of  new  courts,  in  all  the  dcpaicmcuti  ik  civil  bnsincs 
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luM  not  faeien»  from  the. date  of  the  ftatute,  a  fio^le  inftance  of  a  fpe^- 
•ciai  adjudication,  where  the  precife  value  in  land  has  been  given  off 
<to  the  creditor,  AU  the  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made,  to 
comply  with  Ahis  alternative  of  the  statute^  have  only  had  the  effe6t 
6f  oeoifioniBg  delay  ^  but  in  no  inftance  faa&  this  option  been  found 
praAicable. 

Thia-Aate  of  the  diligence  has  gradually  infitteoced  the  "decifiona 
"of  the  Court ;  and  idthough  .ftri&ly  the  expiry  of  the  legal  ought  to 
Convey  a  right  of  propecty  to  the  creditor,  yet  pradice  has  required 
-«  declarator  of  che  expiry  of  .the  legal  to  produce  this  effed ;  ifo  that 
^intil  this  declarator,  the  ^modern  adjudication  sis  a  mere  fecurity  for 
4he  debt,  prinoipal,  intereil,  and  a£ft;h  part  more  of  the  debt,  which^ 
•by  payment  of  the  debt,  may,  at  any  time,  be  cleared  off.  It  is  on- 
-ly  after  the  declarator  of, the  expiry,  or  by  a  charter  of  adjudicatios 
And  fliifeftment,  loHowed  by  forty  years  pofTeffion,  that  the  right  in 
^hit  creditor  becomes  a  right  of  property. 

As  the  adjudication  is  thus  from  the  first  a  burden  on  land, 
'^ts  publication  became  necessary ;  and  this  has  been  attained  by 
'^ti  entering  a  register  devised  on  purpose,  which  contains  an  abr 
^tract  of  ue  adjudication — the  parties-r-the  debt*T-and  the  sub- 
jects over  which  the  diligence  ^extesid^ 

It  remains  oidy  ^to  tsdce  notice  of  die  Judicial  Sale.    This  ac* 

*^on  may  be  brought  by  any  heritable  creditor  ;  but  it  requires 

'•'ihat  the  estate  should  be  bankrupt,  that  is,  that  the  interest  of 

'  the  debts  secured  upon  it  shall  exceed  the  rents  of  the  estate. 

^  ^IVhere  this  is  the  case,  die  Court  authorise  a  sale  by  public  roup, 

*  amd  the  price  «s  ^iivided  amongst  those  liaving  securities  over  the 

-^estate,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  preference  established  by  law. 

^bere  the  rents  exceed  the  interest  of  the  debts  heriubly  secured, 

iSDO  tale  can  take  place.;  but  these  rents  will  be  paid  .over  to  the 

lieritaUe  creditors. 

In  this  view  of  the  diligence  of  die  law -for  affecting  land,  the 
--inflaence  of  die  landed  proprietor  is  very  conspicuous,  though  it 
II  by  no  means  clear  that  his  true  interest  has  been  fully  perceiv- 
ed, or  the  axmngements  very  fortunately  made.     The  departure 
-irom  an  absohite  sale  wm  in  many  ways  prejudicial,  though  now, 
"where  it  -has  become  nothing  more  than  a  security,  these  mcouf 
teniences  bi«  notielt.     But  ^ere  is  one  ^consequence  which  every 
<aan  of  business  must  have  witnessed  with  concern,  and  thajc 
-aritet  from  the  pari  pasiu  preference  of  adjudication^ 

This  preference  renders  it  necessary,  whenever  a  creditor  ad- 
ladgeS}  that  every  other  .creditor  shall -do  the  same  4  consequent- 
Ift  >f  ft  man  be  possessed  of  land  worth  20,000/.  and  have  debts 
to  the  extent  of  12,000/.  or  15,000f.,  if  any  one  of  his  creditors 
shall  be  advised  to  adjudge,  the  whole  must  follow  the  example, 
x^hich  raises  the  debts  at  once  one  fifth  above  their  former  a- 
ttiount ;  and  this  addition,  with  the  expense  of  a  sale,  will  e^ 
<4aQst  every  fracdon  of  his  property,  and  leave  him  without  one 
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ihilling  of  reversion.    Such  scenes  every  man  of  business  iDOrt 
have  witnessed. 

Of  late,  (lowever,  it  has  happened  (so  rapid  has  been  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  landed  prop>erty),  that  the  delay  of  a  fiew  years 
has  been  tliought  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  any  sacrifice  f  an<' 
therefore  the  means  of  proti  acting  a  sale  have  been  considered 
valuable.  '  But  the  increase  of  the  debts,  and  the  eipenses  whi< 

adjudications  and  the  varioiis  diligence  of  the  law  occasion^  hai        

bften  been  the  cause  of  very  distressing  scenes  ;'  and  the  quesdo^^^g 
is.  Whether  it  were  not  a  most  desirable  tiling  for  a  landed  pro  *^^. 
jprietor  to  possess  the  means  of  stopping  such  proceedings,  an^.  _^ 
|>reventing  such  expense,  should  he  be  so  inclined  ?  This  wonl  ^^|(i 
aot  narrow  the  pk>wers  of  the  landed  proprietor,  nor  deprive 
of  anv  one  advantage,  real  or  imaginary,  he  may  at  present 

joy ;  It  would  merely  a^d  to  his  powers  that  of  preventing         

creditors  from  tearing  his  estate  to  piefres,  and  depriving  him  ^f 

A  reversion  he  might  otherwise  retain. 

For  instance,  were  a  law  enactied  which  should  enable  a 
proprietor  to  put  his  property  under  the  management  of 
Court — should  enable  them  to  convert  it  into  money— tb  place 
jprice  in  the  national  banks,  subject  to  their  orders-^- and  to  div  — j^ 
that  price  amongst  those  who  may  lodge  claims — and  at  the 
iume  time  put  an  end  to  all  further  diligence,  and  all 
it  is  obvious  that  the  one  fif^h  added  to  the  debt  by  the  adji 
Nation,  would  be  saved,  as  well  as  much  of  the  expense  of 
aale ;  and  thus  in  many  cases  a  reversion  might  be  securei 
the  unfortunate  debtor,  who  at  present  must  remain  a  melandl^K.o]y 
observer  of  the  waste  of  judicial  forms,  and  of  the  expendi^^oie 
of  funds  which,  on  such  a  plan  as  is  here  suggested,  woulc^l  be 
iuived  to  him* 

^ '  This  is  not  a  measure  that  any  one  could  force  upon  a  laim.  -^ied 
proprietor ;  and  so  far  it  would  not  deprive  him  of  th^  ad^^i^an; 
tages  hi^knay  conceive  to  be  valuable,  and  which  are  at  pre^sent 
.Mthin  his  power.    It  is  merely  a  means  of  saving  e](pense,  wtfeicb, 
in  innumerable  instances,  a  debtor  may  wish  to  possess.     It  pati 
a -Stop  to  scenes  which  every  honest  and  humane  creditor  wc:>dU 
wish  to  avoid,  but  which  at  present  he  may  be  forced  into  t>y  a 
tnalicious  or  a  dishonest  creditor.     To  those  who  have  not  ^t- 
hessed  the  destructive  effects  of  a  judicial  sale,  and  of  the  dUi^ 

fence  with  which  it  is  attended,  this  proposal  can  scarcely  be  ^ 
uly  appreciated ;  while  those  who  liave  fully  considered  such  ^ 
•tases,  must  be  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  ^ 
landed  proprietor  fi'om  such  a  measure.  ^ 

Sect.  V.  t 

Of  Leasehold  Property,  j; 

No  subject  can  be  more  generally  interesting  than  that  whict       :i! 
falls  to  be  treated  of  under  the  present  section,  since  on  it  tlx^       ^e 
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^osperitf  and  advancement  of  agriculture  so  much  depend  ; 
^vhile  the  lease,  as  a  form  of  conveyance,  may  with  so  many 
Advantages  be  introduced  in  lesser  properties,  as  a  substitute  to 
^Iw  feudal  investiture.  Leasehold  property  may  therefore  be 
Considered,  !•  In  relation  to  agriculture  ;  2.  As  a  title  to  land. 
Xa  this  order  they  shall  be  placed  before  the  reader. 

h  Of  Leasehold  Property  in  Relation  to  Agbicultttrs. 

The  lease,  in  order  to  forward  the  true  intejests  of  agriculture^ 
^vast  be  founded  on  the  just  rights  of  the  contracting  parties. 
XTnfbrtunately,  however,  the  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant  had 
^aken  their  form,  while  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  were  very  infe- 
rior in  knowledge  and  in  capital  to  what  they  now  are,  and  while 
«he  state  of  the  country  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the 
yreaent  day.  Hence  certain  rights  have  been  recognized  in  the 
landlordfl  which,  -however  natural,  or  even  necessary  for  the  inte- 
veits  of  both  parties  in  the  former  state  of  this  country,  are  now 
vot  only  unnecessary,  but  hurtful,  both  to  landlord  and  tenant; 
^ar  it  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  impressed  on  both  de- 
scriptions of  men,  that  the  tenaivt  cannot  be  materially  injured^ 
«r  oppressed  by  any  general  regulation,  without  its  effects  reach* 
ine  the  landlord  ;  nor  can  the  tenant  enjoy  a  general  advantage, 
^^vithont  the  landlord's  participation.  A  seeming  power  place4 
f  n  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  does  not  always  produce  a  real 
power ;  while  a  power  given  to  a  tenant  may,  without  diminidi- 
ing  the  power  of  the  landlord,  contribute  most  materially  to  lus 
advantage. 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  whatever  may  render  llie 
sitnation  of  the  tenant  insecure,  or  even  give  him  the  idea  of  in« 
'^secarity,  in  regard  to  his  agricultural  property*  must  lessen  the 
"Talne  of  that  property,  and  discourage  in  a  great  degree  tlie  vest- 
ing of  capital  in  agricultural  pursuits :  whereas,  by  giving  cei'- 
itainty  to  that  species  of  capital,  and  a  perfect  freedom  in  the  dis- 
^posal  of  it,  that  certainty,  joined  to  the  natural  feelings  of  man- 
'Idnd,  will  tend  greatly  to  draw  capital  to  that  object,  to  the  cef- 
'tain  benefit  of  the  landed  proprietor. 

These  considerations  will  be  found  to  apply  not  only  to  the 

legal  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant,  but  even  to  those  regulations 

%hat  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  lease  of  the  present  day ; 

jnd  therefore  it  may  not  be  impro)>er  to  refer  slightly  to  thes^ 

irights,  and  to  the  most  obnoj^ious  of  tlic  obligations  to  be  met 

^h  in  the  lease. 

Independently  of  the  special  agreements  of  parties,  when  the 

landlord  gives  out  his  land  to  a  tenant,  the  tenant  is  at  common 

lur  bound  to  labour  it  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,' 

ii&dhewlll  be  prevented  from  running  out  or  wasting  the  ground. 

^e  tenant  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  surface  only ;  he  has  no 
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right  to  the  trees  growing  on  the  lan<I>  nor  to  the 
the  surface.  It  is  to  the  surface,  for  the  piirpoae  of  raising  crop) 
during  the  currency  of  the  leaee,  that  the  tenant  has  right.  This 
right  p.tsses  to  his  heir  during  tlie  perioil  of  the  lease  ;  but  the 
tenant  hes  no  power  to  assign  nor  subset,  nor  consequently  lo 
give  a  right  pa^i  tlie  heir  at  law.  The  landlord's  right  coniugts 
in  the  rent  he  receives,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  payment  of~ 
it,  under  the  hypothec  conferred  on  liitn  by  law. 

'Without  a  lease,  the  pover  pt^sessed  by  the  tenant  continues 
only  for  a  year ;  but  with  a.  leaae,  when  followed  foy  {HMHes^ion^ 
the  ri^ht  of  the  tenant  cMitinues,  under  tlic  act  1449,  during  thte 
period  stipulated  by  the  leaae.     By  this  statute,  a  leaee  eq  sup~ 
ported  is  declared  to  be  eficctual  against  purchasers,    and  ai.1, 
others  possessing  a  feudal  right  iu  the  lands  ;  and  it  is  the  con  -^ 
.ditions  connected  with  the  written  lease,  that  require  to  be  ive\'^ 
considered,  and  rendered  liberal  and  just,  or  which  perhape  tJi.^b^ 
public  law  ought  in  a  certain  degree  to  protccL  * 

The  great  points  for  consideration  refer  to  the  rules  of  manag^^^ 
ment  imposed  <u)  the  t«nant,  and  the  security  of  agricultural  '-  ~ru 
pital.  With  regard  Jo  the  former  of  these,  it  caa  scarcely  %::)f 
rnade  a  quesli'in  now,  »lielJier  the  tenant  ought  to  be  pcrmilt^^ej 
to  use  his  own  knowledge-  and  skill  in  directing  matters,  in-whE.  ^^ 
his  own  interest  is  so  ni^terioUy  int«re;^e(l.  The  whole  pov  ■^to, 
therefore,  refers  to  Eud.i  general  rules  as  may  prevent  acts  fr  -^cioi 
being  done  which  would  materially  injure  the  farm  ;  but  in  t~eii 
cases  that  can  be  supposed,  would  it  he  attempted  to  lay  d^^-im 
rules  that  might  teacli  tlie  farmer  his  own  art. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  interest  of  the  individual^     ^ 
"XcW  as  of  the  canHnumty,  require  prptecling  powers  in  favour 
of  the  proprietvr^  ntore  esp^iuUy  at  those  cases  where  yiith  dk.  kic^ 
care  and  at  great  expense  he  has  brought »  farm  intp  »  high  a^tite 
of  cultivation.     With  this  view,  there  afc  two  means  wh>ch  ^-mrac- 
tice  has  introduced ;  ose  is,  by  a  high  and  peiial  rent,  to  in^B^Uf 
ihat  mode  of  cidture  which  may  be  necessary  to  retain  the  faarq 
in  its  improved  state ;  tlie  other  is,  a  power  of  prohibiting    cer- 
tain acts  ;  but  as  these  may  be  committied  unknown  to  the  IxsJid- 
lord,  a  penally  must  be  imposed  on  the  commissipn  of  the  act. 
These  in  the  common  case  are  both  in  a  similar  situation,  in  so 
far  as  the  tenant  does  the  act  with  all  the  consequences  before 
him,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  have  consented  to  the  rent  or 
penalty  in  the  very  commission  of  the  act  to  which  either  may 
have  been  annexed. 

The  propriety  of  giving  such  protecting  power  to  the  landlord 
is  now  sufficiently  understood ;  still  there  is  a  distinction  belwiic  "^ 
the  rent  and  the  penalty : — The  former  entitles  the  tenant  on  »t-  * 
occasions  to  follow  the  prohibited  mode,  on  payment  of  the  ad— ^ 
dilional  rent  stipidated  by  the  lease  t  whereas  in  the  case  of  Eitf 
fieojaJty,  the  landlo^  ipay  prohibit  the  actj  even.should  the  lur  " 
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^asDl  offer  to  pay  the  penalty.  This  distinction,  however,  does 
pot  necesaarily  carry  with  it  a  difPerence  in  the  decision  of  the 
Court ;  for  where  the  pgiolty  is  reasonably  proportioned  to  the 
damage  doiie,  or  which  may  be  done  by  the  tenimt*  the  penakjr 
b  at  dearly  exigible  as  the  rfsnt*  The  only  effect  is,  to  enable 
|he  Count,  in  the  case  of  penalty,  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not 
too  high,  and  by  ^eir  equi|:able  powers,  to  restrict  the  pezudty 
to  a  &ir  indemnification  of  the  damage. 

But  wh^  is  of  principal  importance,  and  which  seems  to  re« 

Sire  the  most  serious  attention,  and  perhaps  a  departure  from 
B  natural  prejudices  of  the  landlord,  is  the  preservation  and 
freedom  of  agricultural  capital.     Where  a  tenant  has  honestly 
Ittid  Curly  iioaproved  his  farm,  and  expended  his  capital  in  a  man* 
tHf  diat  haB  materially  raised  the  value  of  his  farm ;  should  any 
>k^sfbrtune  overtake  him,  there  is  no  gentleman  that  would  allow 
t^imielf  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  tearing  from  him  and  from 
^iM  creditors  his  interest  in  the  lease.    Neither  would  any  gen* 
Ueman  take  advantage  of  the  state  of  his  tenant's  family,  and 
l^revent  the  tenant  from  disposing  of  his  lease  in  the  event  of 
{lis  death,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
Uat  family  ;  and  it  is  this  very  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
ford  that  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  misfortune :  for  however 
%afe  the  tenant  may  be,  and  in  general  truly  is,  in  the  hands  of 
Ipb  landlord ;  yet  his  absence,  his  disability  to  act,  or  the  inino* 
f  ity  of  the  heir,  as  well  as  the  whim  or  caprice  of  an  individual. 
tbesite  the  necesfdty  of  humouring  an  individual  on  whom  so 
VAUch  depends,  must  ever  preserve  the  tenant  in  a  state  of  un* 
easiness  and  dependence,  and  must  materially  damp  that  spirit 
^rhich  would  otherwise  so  naturally  turn  ci4pital  to  that  object, 
^uch  pfDwerg  in  a  landlord  must  render  the  tenant  dependent ; 
wiod  the  landlord  must  resolve  to  purchase  that  dependency  at  a 
^»iiiiderBb|e  diminution  of  his  yearly  income. 
.    This  power  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  contract  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  but  seems 
^  lunre  arisen  from  causes  long  ago  extinct,  and  to  be  connected 
Trith  a  state  of  manners  materially  different  from  those  of  the 
jpresent  day. 

-   As  long  as  the  security  of  the  proprietor  from  foreign  inroad, 

«yr  his  preservation  from  the  resentment  of  a  neighbour,  arose 

#rom  the  d^racters  of  his  tenants,  or  their  attachment  to  his 

person,  the  choice  of  a  tenant  might  have  been  a  point  of  pri- 

vpai^  importance.    A  landlord,  too,  was  bound  for  the  good  be* 

Visnour  of  his  tenants ;  and  this  also  was  a  reason  why  the  te* 

9Uiit  should  have  been  such  as  the  landlord  approved  of.    But 

bnrever  satisfactory  a  reason  this  may  afford  for  the  restrictions 

under  which  tenants  were  formerly  laid  in  the  disposal  of  their 

Jease,  it  can  give  little  support  to  the  modern  rules  on  this  sub- 
ject. 
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Out  of  scenes  of  comparative  indolence  and  inaction^  tenutt 
frnve  been  roused  into  a  state  of  activity  and  diligence.  C&phal 
has  been  collected  and  skill  acquired :  and  it  is  this  skill  and  ca« 
]Aal  the  tenant  brings  mto  action  in  the  contract  of  lease. 
Ought  this  capiUd  then,  in  sound  wisdom  w  expediency,  the 
moment  it  becomes  united  with  the  property  of  the  landlord,  to 
be  taken  from  under  the  power  of  the  tenant,  and  totally  disre- 
garded by  the  law  ^  Ought  it,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant's  death, 
to  be  put  beyond  his  control  i  On  the  approach  of  age,  or  the 
atrokc  of  disease,  ought  it*  to  be  forcibly  continued  under  an  in- 
cScicnt  management  f  Or,  in  the  event  that  his  credit  ful  xa  the 
comrse  of  successful  improvements,  ought  all  he  has  done  to  be* 
cene  instantly  the  property  of  the  landlord  i  In  another  viewi 
might  8  tenant  who  has  raised  a  property  for  his  infant  heir,  to 
he  tied  down  to  place  that  property  in  the  management  of  a  tn- 
tor  or  factor,  whose  want  of  interest  or  of  energy  will  be  moi 
)^kely  to  dissipate  his  savings,  than  to  secure  them  for  his  heir  > 

These  are  all  points  deeply  interesting  to  the  egricuHaral  com< 
rnmiity,  and  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention  from 
landed  proprietor.    Can  it  be  supposed,  that  a  tenant  who  h 
no  power  of  disposal  of  his  lease,  will  employ  his  capital  in  thi 
improvement  of  his  farm  with  equal  freedom  as  if  it  were  at  hi 
disposal  ?    Or,  were  he  to  apply  to  a  monied  man  for  assistance 
would  he  succeed  equally  in  his  application  with  or  without  thi 
neans  of  giving  a  security  over  his  lease  ?     But  perhaps  thi 
questions  are  connected  with  certain  prejudices,  of  which  th 
landed  proprietor  is  not  fully  aware.    Let  him  suppose  then  a  gi 
iieral  law,  which  should  force  the  heir  of  every  merchant  to  c 
linue  in  precisely  the  same  line  of  trade  with  his  ancestor ; 
which  should  secure  the  capital  of  the  merchant  to  his  heir-ai 
Jaw,  without  the  )>ossibility  of  his  assigning  it  to  another^  or 
dividing  it  amongst  his  children,  or  of  preferring  one  child  to 
other :  Or,  to  crown  the  absurdity  of  such  a  regulation,  let  hi 
•oppose  that,  in  the  event  of  the  bankrupty  of  the  merdiant,  h 
whole  stock  should  instantly  become  the  property  of  his  Maj 
ty : — The  injustice  and  impolicy  of  such  regulations  could 
ly  foil  to  be  perceived.     But  they  are  not  more  unjust  or  impo! 
tic,  than  what  arises  from  the  want  of  a  power  of  assigning 
lease,  or  of  defeating  the  interest  of  the  heir-at-law ;  nor  wore 
than  that  usual  clause,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  the  tenani 
bankruptcy,  the  lease  is  forfeited  to  the  landlord. 

The  consequences  certainly  piust  be,  that  as  long  at  the  Ii^ 
remains  as  k  deep  at  present,  the  interest  of  the  landed  propr"^ 
tor  must  suifc^,  and,  through  him,  the  interest  of  the  commu 
ty  at  large,  whose  prosperity  so  miich  {depends  on  the  agric 
tural  improvement  of  the  country. 

May  it  not,  therefore,  be  allowable  to  suggest  the  follow? 
pointj:,  as  afiordirg  fit  subjects  of  consideration*    1.  Whet^ei 
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imnld  hot  tend  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  that  the  tenant 
fthoold  have  the  sole  and  entire  interest  in  the  lease  during  the 
whole  of  its  period,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  assign  or  dispose  of 
the  lease,  or  to  giye  it  in  security ;  he  and  the  person  deriving 
rig;lit  from  him  remaining  liable  in  all  the  obligations  incumbent 
cm  the  tenant.    2.  Whether  the  tenant  ought  not  to  possess  tbl> 
power  of  transferring  his  lease  by  his  settlement,  of  preferring 
one  child  to  another,  or  of  giving  it  to  a  stranger.    3*  Whether 
he  ought  not,  in  the  case  of  a  minor  heir,  or  of  daughters,  &c. 
to  possess  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  lease  for  the  benefit  of 
bit  successoni.     And  lastly,  Whether  every  danger  likely  to  en- 
sue to  die  landlord  from  these  powers  might  not  be  avoided,  bj 
giving  him  a  right  to  purchase  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  where- 
ever  it  was  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  a  stranger ;  or  whether  in- 
deed the  safety  of  the  landlord  might  not  be  secured,  in  a  variety 
o^  w§jSf  consistently  with  the  just  interests  of  the  tenant. 

2.  Of  the  Lease  as  a  Title  to  Land. 

The  feudal  investiture  has  been  used  throughout  the  country  at 
tihe  title  of  the  most  insignificant  heritable  property.  There  is  not 
^  *  coi'house  and  a  kaU^t/ard*  that  is  not  held  by  deeds  as  formal, 
^nd  nearly  as  expensive,  as  the  titles  of  a  valuable  estate.  The 
consequence  of  tibis  necessarily  is,  that  the  proprietors  avoid  com- 
pledog  their  titles ;  and  these  possessions  depending  on  the  same 
feudal  principles  that  regulate  great  estates,  the  utmost  confusion 
arises,  and  the  property  is  lost  to  the  just  proprietor,  or  sunk  in 
the  expense  with  which  the  titles  are  unavoidably  attended. 

In  such  cases,  how  great  would  the  relief  be,  were  the  proprie* 
tors  permitted  and  encouraged  to  exchange  their  titles  of  posses- 
aion  (the  charter  and  seisin)  for  leases,  either  perpetual,  or  what 
Aight  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  perpetuity,  for  a  period  of 
999  years. 

In  transmuting  such  titles,  or  in  constituting  an  original  right 
^  diis  kind,  the  expense  w;ould  be  moderate,  and  would  produce 
^n  effectual  title ;  for  the  heir,  in  place  of  the  service,  and  pre* 
cept  of  dare  C(mstat  and  seisin,  (equal  to  tlie  purchase-money  al- 
'i&ost  of  such  properties),  would  step  into  possession  without  ex- 
pense, and  his  possession  would  cSectually  complete  his  right : 
^Vhere  again  the  property  wa^  to  be  disposed  of,  a  simple  assig- 
*^%tion,  intimated  to  the  landlord,  would  complete  the  right  of 
tbepurchaser. 

There  is  one  consequence  flows  from  the  present  titles ; — the 
-Subject  may  be  rendered  a  security  for  money.  But  the  same 
Advantage  might  be  derived  from  a  record  of  leases;  and  a  lease 
^ight  be  assigned  in  security  of  a  debt,  the  priority  of  which 
^ight  might  be  ascertained,  by  entering  such  a  record,  as  effec- 
tually as  by  the  intervention  ef  an  heritable  bond,  and  the  regis- 
^mtion  <tf  a  seisiffr 
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Frtrni  such  a  plan,  one  advantage  would  ani»,  it  might  serve 
as  an  experiment  for  the  proposed  registration  of  the  disposition, 
in  place  of  the  seisin  following  on  the  disposition  ;  for  if  it  were 
found,  that  the  registration  of  the  lease  answered  ererj  purpose 
to  which  the  registration  of  the  seisin  is  applied,  it  would  afford 
B  complete  assurance,  that  the  registration  of  the  disposition 
would  be  equally  useful. 

If,  therefore,  perpetual  leases  were  introduced  into  practice, 
and  were  they  to  receive  effect  by  registration  in  a  new  record  to 
be  introduced  for  that  purpose,  the  utmost  relief  would  be  ^ 
to  small  proprietors ;  and  it  might  lead,  in  all  probability,  to 
■afe  and  cheap  conveyance  of  properly  of  greater  value,  and  : 
come  to  improve  materially  the  conveyancing  of  the  country; 

Sect.  VI. 

Of  tie  Provision  for  the  Clergy,  and  the  Support  f^ihe  Poor.        ^ 

Under  the  present  section,  the  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  ilv  ^gi 

means  of  supporting  the  poor,  are  to  be  treated  of  merely  as  the  ^\ 

telate  to  the  landed  proprietor,  or  may  be  supposed  to  affect  th^^  | 

commerce  of  land.  ' 

Of  TBE  I'ltOVISION  FOR  THE  CLERGt.  | 

The  pfovfsion  for  the  clergy  arises  from  the  rCnts  of  land,  th  3^ 
IS,  from  the  teinds,  which  form  a  burden  on  all  the  lands  in  ttke 
kingdom.  But  as  this  burden  is  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  teinds  werC  plated  at  the  time  of  the  Refornsa- 
tion,  a  genera]  view  of  the  nature  of  teinds  becomes  necessary,  ia 
order  to  give  a  j^st  view  djf  this  burden. 

Teinds  are  to  be  considered  as  a  proportion  of  the  rents' of  Ian  <3j' 
and  these,  before  the  Reformation,  siood  in  situations  that  s«:M 
affect  the  nature  of  the  teinds  of  different  estates.  Some  belor*  j^ 
ed  to  tlie  Religious  Houses ;  others  to  the  Dignified  Clergy  j"  la- 
thers to  the  PaStor;'  and  fome,  previnus  to  that  period,  had  b^«il 
irreguUrly  given  out  to  Laymen  (  and  lastly,  teinds  had  b^r«ft 
given  for  the  use  of  Colleges. 

On  the  Reformation,  and  consequent  aboliiion  of  the  abbac:  «« 
and  monasteries,-  both  the  lands  and  teinds  of  these  establish- 
ments fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.     So  also,  on  the  ab<=»ii- 
con  of  Episcopacy,  the  teinds  that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  ciit 
Dignified  Clergy,  fell  to  the  CroWn,'  of  which,  such  part  as  hmi 
not  been  gifted  by  the  Crown,  were  restored  on  the  re-establi  «h^ 
ment  of  Bishops ;  and,  on  the  final  suppression  of  that  order,  f«II 
again  to  the  Crown.    l"he  teinds  derived  from  the  Religious  Hou- 
ses, and  part  of  those  which  had  belonged  to  the  Dignified  Cler- 
gy, Were  given  out  to  Titulars  of  tithes,  as  they  were  called;  afJ 
part  of  the  Bishops'  tithi<s  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Croicn. 
These  grants  being  given  rather  too  profusely,  Charles  I.  end«- 
Toured  to  check  and  resume  the  tights,  which  led  to  a  submitsicD 
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iD  hit  Majetty  by  all  concerned ;  and  the  object  of  the  decree-ar* 

bitnl  pnmoimced  in  that  submission^  was, — to  secure  an  annaitf 

io  die  Crown  out  of  the  teinds, — to  give  to  the  heritors  a  power 

of  porsufaig  a  raluation^  and  of  purchasing  their  teindsr— and  to 

the  clergy  a  sufficient  provision.    For  this  purpose^  commission* 

en  were  appointed  i  whose  powers,  by  subsequent  regulations 

>Knd  enactments^  are  now  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  as 

Commiwioncn  of  Tithes ;  and  it  is  by  them,  in  that  character^ 

Kb  at  all  raluations  of  tithes,  and  all  questions  in  regard  to  tbt 

stipends  of  the  clergy,  are  determined. 

This  relates  to  the  teinds  which  belonged  to  the  Religious 

Quaes  and  to  the  Dignified  Clergy ;  all  of  which,  it  is  believed^ 

*^ere  given  out,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Bishops'  tithes^ 

^bat  jure  still  in  the  Crown.    The  tithes,  again,  which  were  in  the 

H^nds  of  the  Pastor:  serving  the  cure,  before  the  Reformation, 

^^U  pardy  into  the  bands  of  the  patron,  in  consequence  of  bar- 

K^ns  made  with  the  pastor ;  and  when  the  patron  was  deprived 

^^  the  patronage,  by  1649,  c.  39,  he  received  right  to  the  whole 

^^inds  of  the  parish,  on  condition  of  his  providing  a  sufficient  liv- 

^>ig  for  the  pastor ;  but  he  was  bound  to  sell  their  teinds  to  tlie 

heritors  at  six  years  purchase.     And  when,  by  the  12th  of  Anne^ 

^ho  right  of  patronage  was  restored,  the  teinds  were  not  demand- 

^kl  back ;  so  that  these  teinds  remain  (under  tlie  burden  of  sell* 

ing)  with  the  patron. 

It  will  thus  be  underftood,  that  all  teindsi  of  whatever  kind,  may 
limve  been  valued ;  that  thofe  holding  of  titulars  may  be  purchafed 
at  nine  years  purchafe,  and  the  teinds  held  of  patrons  at  fix ;  and 
hence  the  teinds  of  a  pariih  on  which  the  ftipead,  or  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  ftipend  of  the  minifter^  is  to  be  allocated  or  proportion^ 
cd»  may  ftaad  as  follows :— -'There  may  be  teinds  in  the  hands  of  lay« 
men^  who»  before  the  Reformation,  had  received  from  churchmen 
both  ftock  and  teind^  which  never  had  been  feparated  ;  and  where 
^h  rights  are  prior  to  1587,  the  lands  are  not  fubject  to  teind  : 
riieie  may  be  teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown^ — Teinds  in  the 
mods  of  the  titular, — ^Teinds  derived  by  the  heritor  or  proprietor  of 
he  land  ftom  the  titular, — or  teinds  hdd  in  leafe  of  tlie  titular  by 
^  heritor  ;->-0r  the  teinds  may  be  in  the  patron,  or  fold  or  let  ii» 
alie  by  the  patron  to  the  heritor ;  and  of  thefe,  fome  are  more  di« 
Aly  liable  to  the  augmentation  than  others. 
The  rule  of  allocation  is  juft  and  (imple*     All  teinds  are  equally 
Ue  I  and  were  they  all  Aiil  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  they 
luld  all  be  equally  liable  to  ^location.     But  where  the  Crown 
I  given  out  part  of  the  teinds,  what  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
own,  unlefs  they  be  biihops'  teinds,  muft  be  fklt  taken,  before 
&  can  be  touched  which  have  been  given  away  by  the  Crown  ; 
,  in  the  fame  way,  where  the  claim  comes  upon  a  tit  alar  or  pa« 
ii  the  teinds  he  has  fold  or  let  in  leafe  are  not  to  be  affect e J,  ua« 
liofe  are  exbauded  that  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  titular  or  pa« 
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tfcm  :  Aod  here  two  things  will  be  obienredi— -that  in  regud  to  the 
teinds  let  in  leafe»  the  rents  mad  firft  be  taken,  before  the  furphia 
teind-dntj  enjoyed  under  the  kafe  can  be  allocated  npon ;— -and  a  di£4 
tindlion  wiU  al^  be  made  betwixt  the  teinds  of  other' lands  held  byt 
a  titular  or  patron,  and  the  teinds  of  his  own  lands. 

The  order  of  allocation  is  this  :  1.  Teinds  in  the  hands  of  tiiD 
flhe  Crown,  under  the  exception  of  bifhops'  teinds ;  2.  Teinds  in  tha 
Jbands  of  the  titular  or  patron,  (the  teinds  of  lands  not  their  owx» 
f>roperty),  the  tack-duty  of  what  is  fet  in  leafe  being  exhauftcd  be-i 
fore  the  furplus  teind-duty  can  be  touched ;  3.  Thefe  beiagf  exhanfU 
€69  the  teinds  of  the  lands  belonging  to  all  the  heritors  in  the  parifli, 
that  is,  titulars'  or  patrons'  teinds,  as  well  as  the  teinds  which  hare  been 
pnrchafed  from  the  titular  or  patron— 4ill  of  which  will  be  affectetl 
equally  ;  4.  BiHiops  teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  ;  and  lasUyi 
Teinds  which  have  been  fet  apart  for  hofpitals  and  colleges.  In  thia 
manner  it  is  that  the  augmented  ftipend  of  the  prefent  day  is  dra 
from  the  teinds  of  the  parifli. 

But  it  may  have  happened  that  the  teinds  of  a  pari(h  are  infnffi^ 
cient  to  afford  a  proper  provifion  to  the  clergyman  ;  and  wbererett 
they  are  infufficient  to  give  what,  at  the  received  or  court  conTer-^ 
fion  of  grain,  is  equal  to  150/.  Sterling  jo^r  annum^  ^  parliamenti 
grant  01  10,000/.  a-year  has  been  given,  from  wliich  as  much  uiay 
added  as  will  raife  the  ftipend  to  that  furo. 

To  complete  the  view  of  the  legal  provilion  for  the  clergy,  it  mi 
be  proper  to  add,  that  every  clergyman  is  entitled  by  law  to  a  au: 
a  glebe,  and  grafs  for  his  horfe  and  two  cows,  to  be  fet  apart  by  t 
piefbytery. 

The  manfe  includes  a  dwelling-houfe,   (in  fome  inftances  coftii^.  jt 
above  1000/.  Sterling),  stable,  barn,  and  byre,  with  a  garden,  f« 
which  half  an  acre  is  allowed.      The  ordinary  repairs  are  given 
|he  incumbent  \  but  extraordinary  repairs  muft  be  made  by  the 
ritors. 

The  glebe  conGfts  of  four  acres  of  arable  land,  or,  where  there  is 
no  arable  land,  16  soums  of  grafs  land*  (each  foum  being  fuffici^--  nt 
to  pafture  ten  fh.eep  or  one  cow).  The  glebe  is  a  burden  on  t  lie 
cfaurcli-lands  within  the  parifh,  or,  if  there  be  none,  on  the  tiow>«  >ia 
at  large. 

The  grafs  for  a  horfe  and  two  cows  is  given  from  church-laad    ^s  | 
or,  where  there  are  none  within  the  pariih,  or  they  are  at  too  great 
diftance,  the  minider  is  entitled  to  20/.  Scots  annually  as  an  equi 
lent ;  and  this  falls  as  a  burden  on  the  proprietors  of  church-lands 

It  is  through  the  teinds  that  the  landed  proprietor  has  any 
nexion  with  the  provifion  for  the  clergy ;  and  where  the  teinds  h^^ve 
been  valued,  it  is  the  valued  duty  only  that  the  heritor  pays,  ».  id 
that  either  to  the  minider,  or  to  the  party  having  right  to  the  teinc3t; 
or,  where  his  teinds  have  been  purchafed,  he  retains  them,  exceptS-''^ 
where  the  other  teinds  primarily  liable  areexhaufted;  and  then  a  iFii^ 
lure  augmentation  may  be  allocated  on  his  teindsi  proportioosJ/jT 
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uritli  ite  teiadi  of  other  heritorg  in  the  parifh  who  have  herittble 
nglits.  Where  the  teinds  hwe  been  early  valuedy  the  teind-dtity 
"wiD  be  veiy  different  in  its  aoioiint  from  the  teinds  of  land  which 
gagtei  have  been  valued.  But  this  makes  no  difference  to  the  pur- 
^liafer ;  he  knows  at  all  times  the  value  of  the  teinds»  whether  thej 
la^tt  been  previoufly  valned»  or  remain  ftill  to  he  valued :  The  teind 
cbus  albettained  is  no  more  than  a  feu»duty»  or  any  other  afcertained 
burdeiif  and  the  purchaser  proportions  his  price  accordingly.  He 
pays  for  no  more  than  what  he  actually  receives  value  for.  Teinds 
ixk  dus  way  do  not  affect  the  commerce  of  lands. 

To  dose  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  explain  in  what  - 
Lsumer  teinds  are  now  valued.     The  action  of  valuation  pro- 
befbre  the  Conn  of  Session,  to  which  the  titular  and  cler- 
^       lan  are  made  parties,  as  both  have  an  interest  in  it.    A  proof 
ta  allowed  %  and  the  following  particulars  will  show  in  what  man* 
ner  the  teind  is  ascertained.     1.  When  the  lands  are  in  the  na- 
^ural  possession  of  the  proprietor,  evidence  must  be  brought  of 
what  Aey  would  give  were  they  let  on  a  nineteen  years'  leasei 
9.  When  let  in  lease,  the  full  rent  mnst  be  ascertained,  by  add- 
ing tiie  value  of  any  grassum  or  consideration  that  may  have 
been  given  for  the  lease,  with  the  value  of  victual  paid  to  the 
biuflord,  poultry,  &c.     But,  on  the  other  handj  there  are  cer« 
tain  articles  of  deduction  from  the  rents;  as,  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting hoosesj^-orfbr  permanent  improvements,  ashy  embanking, 
drauning,  enclosing, — or  for  lime  or  marl  furnished  to  the  te- 
paats :  Or,  where  the  farm  is  set  in  steelbow,  that  is,  with  stock- 
'ngy  Ac.  and  a  rent  is  put  on  the  ground  and  stocking  without 
<listincdon,  an  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  stocking.    There 
^>«  other  articles,  the  rent  of  which  do  not  go  into  computation, 
^  they  are  not  teindable  subjects ;  as  the  rents  of  orchards, 
^oods,  peats,  mines,  minerals,  fishings,  houses,  mills,  machinfr- 
T»  manufactures.      The  rents  of  land^  under  these  deductions 
^d  exemptions,  beine  ascertainedi  one  fifdi  of  the  free  rents  is 
dd  to  be  the  teind  o?  the  lahd. 

The  purchaser  has  thus  the  t^nd  ascertamed  by  a  decree  of 
Ination,  or  he  knows  with  precision  what  will  be  demanded  of 
11  as  proprietor,  in  the  name  of  teind.  It  is  therefore  the  estate 
IS  burdened  that  he  buys ;  and  he  can  have  no  reason  to  com-. 
in  of  a  burden  for  which  he  has  received  a  corresponding  de- 
iion  in  the  price. 

Of  the  Makner  of  Supporting  the  Poor. 

here  is  certainly  a  very  material  difference  in  the  effect  pro* 

d  by  the  poor-rates  in  England,  and  the  usual  funds  for 

naintenance  of  the  necessitous  poor  of  Scotland.     The  for« 

amount  to  several  millions  annually,  have  become  an  e- 

00s  bnrden  on  the  community,  and  operate  very  unfort\t» 
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nately  oh  the  poorer  cUskb,   by  enconraging  dissfpotioi).  and 
a  total  disregard  of  thai  prudent  foresight  wiiich  ought  lo  pro- 
vide for  sickness  and  age ;    while  in  Scotland  the  poor-rates  are 
in  most  p:irishes  unknown,  and  io  noiK  heavy  on  the  individuaL 
The  poor  are  composed  of  the  old  and  inSrm,    the  true  ob- 
jects of  charity ;    and  the  general  spirit  of  the  people  is  suchi 
that  to  be  put  on  the  poor's  roll,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  bumi-      , 
liation,  from  which  they  are  anxious  to  extricate  themselves,  and     ■ 
of  which  there  are  many  instances,  (after  having  recovered  their    ^ 
independency),  of  their  replacing  the  charity  tliat  had  been  be-    ^ 
Stowed  upon  ihem. 

In  both  countries,  the  distinction  is  made  betwlst  tliose  who  •— 
ate  able  but  unwilling,  and  those  who  are  truly  unable  to  work  :  ^ 
the  former  are  held  to  be  (it  objects  of  punishment,  the  latter  i^^M 
entitled  to  aid  and  assistance ;  and  for  tliis  charitable  object*  fund^^ 
are  directed  to  be  raised,  from  the  other  members  of  the  commu  .^ 
riity,  in  both  countries. 

In  alt  this  iherc  is  a  perfect  similarity  ;  but  in  the  execntioo  om^ 
the  laws  a  Tery"  wide  dilFerence  has  taken  place.    The  claims  C:^.^ 
the  poor  are  ascertained,  and  the  levying  of  the  funds  in  £n^^.. 
land  is  entrusted  to  parisb-Dllicers,  a  duty  which  in  Scotland     ig 
performed  by  the  minister,  the  kirfc-session,  and  the  heritors  ^^f 
tlie  parish  r   and.  what  may  perhaps  aJFecC  tlie  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple more  than  any  thing,  is  tlic  law  of  settlements,  as  adisai, 
oistered  in  England  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  nkaa 
iihould  feel  himself  trammelled  and  treated  as  a  pauper,  the  mo. 
meni  he  attempts  to  go  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  parish  in  vhith 
he  was  bom,  without  looking  on  chat  law,  by  which  his  natural 
liberty  is  restrained,  as  conferring  on  Lim,  in  return,  a  right,  lo 
claim  the  ^tipp'irt  of  the  fund,  on  account  of  wliich  the  restruiut 
has  been  imposed. 

Whether  it  be  the  operation  of  these  causes,  or  of  others  arising 
from  the  manners  of  a  poorer  and  less  luxurious  people,  there  it 
certainly  very  different  sentiments  enienained  amongst  the  lower 
classes  in  the  tvto  countries,  in  icgard  to  the  aid  to  be  drawn 
from  this  charity ;  and  to  this,  more  than  any  thing  else,  it  to 
be  attributed  the  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  in 
Scodand  and  in  England. 

In  Scotland,-  this  charity  is  confined  to  those  who  are  Et<A- 
jects  of  it, — to  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  insane.     As  long  as  thps'     IJ 
only,  falling  v.nder  these  descripiinns,  are  entitled  to  the  thmij,     1 
it  can  never  be  an  object  to  which  the  labouring  poor  cHiilwt      . 
with  comfort ;   and  until  that  shall  happen,  rW  danger  it  K  ^     {^ 
dreaded  from  the  poor-laws.  ,^ 

In  most  situations  hitheno.  the'  contributions  at  ihe  chani'     (^ 
doors,  ilie  perquisites  from  births  and  marriages,  and  the  diiig^ 
for  a  pall  or  hearse  hired  out  by  the  parish,  have  been  sniKcifflt 
to  wiswer  the  demands  of  the  pour  j  or  at  least  these,  wilh  w 
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caaional  conections,  have  rendered  it  unnecessatj/in  the  generaf 
CAse*  to  impose  poor's  rates. 

lilias  die  teinds  and  poor's  rates,  which  form  very  formidable 
btxrdens  in  £nglahd>  are  in  Scotland  reduced  to  clainis  known' 
^v^d  ascertained*  or  so  very  triflings  as  not  to  occasion  any  an- 
^^^iness  to  the  landholder;  and  in  no  shajpe  have  they  been  fontiJ 
^  affect  the  commerces  of  land. 

Sect.  VII. 

Of  Land  oi  a  Means  of  Political  Influence: 

The  Tsdne  of  land  is  materially  affected  by  the  political  in« 
^nence  it  aiSbrds ;  and  there  are  points  here  that  reqnire  to  be 
Explained.    The  qualification  of  the  freeholder  in  a  Scotch  conn-' 
^y  18  high  (  and,  what  is  very  singular,  the  qualifications  actually 
^^isdng,  do  not  exhaust  above  one-third  of  the  freehold-qualifica« 
'^ion  of  the  country !    Thus  the  total  valuation  of  the  country  is 
^bove  S,800,000^.,  while  the  number  of  voters  does  not  exceed 
^6^  ^icfa,  at  40(M.  each,  (the  qualification  on  the  valued  rent); 
5i  eqnal  to  Ifl^SfiOOln  leaving  unrepresented  above  2,700,000^ 
«»r  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  valuation.    This  great  pro* 
Iportion  is  lost,  either  in  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  of  minon,  of 
tihose  who  have  only  fractions  of  superiority,  or  of  others  in  whose 
persons  is  consolidated  a  greater  extent  of  valued  rent  than  400/. 
S€ots,  more  especially  when  their  estates  are  entailed.    But  in' 
"whatev^  way  it  happens,  the  effect  produced  on  those  who  actual* 
ly  possess  freeholds,  is  obviously  that  of  striking  off  two  thirds  of 
de  valuation  of  the  country,  which  is  just  that  of  giving  three 
times  the  importance  to  the  present  qualification,  which  constitu- 
tionally it  is  meant  to  have,  and  which  it  would  have,  were  the 
vhole  freehold  qualification  of  the  country  brought  into  action. 

The  Scotch  frediqld  depends  on  the  tenure  of  the  estate ;-« 
it  must  hold  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Prince ; — it  must  have  been 
extended  to  40  shillings  of  old  extent,  or  stand  valued  in  the 
cest-books  at  400^  Scots^ — ^This  requires  a  slight  explanation. 
As  Scotland  was  a  feudal  kingdom*  that  part  which  was  held 
by  laymen  required  to  be  extended,  or  vakked,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  casualties  of  superiority  due  to  the  Crown ;  and  this 
was  done  at  the  entry  of  an  heir,  the  jury  on  the  service  retour- 
nff  to  Chancery  the  value  of  the  land  as  it  stood  in  what  was 
«ued  die  old  extent,  (a  valuation  probably  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
nder  IIL)>  ^s  well  as  the  new  extent,  which  was  a  valuation 
iat  we  know  with  certainty  was  ordered  by  1474,  c.  54,  and 
as  generally  four  times  greater  than  the  old  extent.    This  dou- 
e  valuation  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  old  and 
w  extent  $  and  they  are  carefully  and  rigidly  repeated  in  every 
tour.     But  that  part  of  the  kingdom  held  by  the  Churchy  was 
wesented  by  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  sent  no  repre- 
ttatires  to  Pailiamcntr    The  heir  in  church-lands  lequireif  no 
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retour.  When*  therefore,  at  the  Refonnationy  the  property  oC 
the  Church  came  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  there  was  no  old  ez<) 
tent,  and  the  church-land  could  not  a£Ebrd  a  frediold-qualifica- 
tion.  To  reniedy  this,  the  act  1661,  c.  S5,  enacted,  that  **  aD 
^  heritors  holding  of  tlie  King,  and  others  who  held  dieir  lands 
*'  formsriy  of  bi&hops  or  abbots,  and  now  hold  of  the  Kingf 
«*  whose  yearly  rent  doth  amount  to  10  chalders  of  victoak  «F 
*^  1000/.  Sects,  all  feu-duties  bein^  deducted,  shall  be,  and  are 
*•  hereby  entitled  to  elect  or  be  elected.  '* 

But  a  new  valuatioh  6f  the  lands  in  Scotland  was  introduced  | 
and  by  the  act  of  convention,  August  I5th,  1645,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  worth  and  value  of  every  pep> 
son's  rent  to  landward.  The  same  plan  was  followed  by  Oliver 
Croni welly  and  completed  after  the  Restoration.  And  under  tbo 
act  1667,  a  complete  valuation  of  the  kingdom  was  made,  which 
has  since  been  termed  the  valued  rent.  *  In  this  way  the  Legis- 
lature was  enabled  to  fix  a  new  qualification  for  the  freefaoldier* 
Accordingly  the  act  1681  required,  that  every  freeholder  shoidd 
possess  lands  holding  of  the  Crown,  of  408.  of  old  eiitent^  or 
which  stood  valued  in  the  cess-books  at  400/.  Scots  of  vahied 
rent ;  and  these  form  the  qualiBcation  of  the  present  day.  The- 
evidence  required  of  the  eld  extent,  is  a  retour  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  16th  of  September  1681,  and  the  valuation  is  ascertain-* 
ed  by  the  valuation  rolls  made  up  by  the  commissioners. 

Thus  the  qualification  of  a  freeholder  requires  tlmt  he  sboulf 
iiold  of  the  Crown  or  Frmce,  and  that  he  sliould  be  infefl  in 
lands  of  40d.  Scots  of  old  extent,  or  in  lands  entered  in  the  cess- 
books  at  400J.  of  valued  rent.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
freeholder  should  have  the  property  of  the  lands :  A  right  of  su- 
periority where  the  use  and  property  of  the  land  is  given  to  e 
Vassal,  m  return  for  payment  of  a  penny  Scots,  or  for  a  mere  elu. 
sory  duty,  is  suiEcIeiit';  and  it  is  not  necessary,  that  this  right  <■ 
superiority,  should  be  more  than  a  right  of  liferent  held  by  th_ 
voter ;  hence  the  introduction  of  nominal  and  fictitious  votes. 

CONCLUSION. 
In  the  ^ew  that  has  been  prefented  to  the  reader,  there  has 


*  In  vahiin^  the  country,  each  countjr  h  separately  raised  hy  commii 
appointed  for  that  purpose ;   and  although  these  commissioners  may  bare 
a  different  scale  qf  valuation,  yfet  each  valuation  serves  for  a  scale  of  the  i 
iue  of  the  estates  in  that  p&riicular  county,  in  so  far  as  each  is  consistent 
itself.     And  as  the  geueral  tax  is  proportioned  according' to  a  certain  rate  levL 
from  each  county;  if 'that  be  duly  prr>portioned,  no  inconvenience  can    ~^ 
fVom  the  s^es  of  the  respective  counties  being  different ;   each  is  a 
scelc  in  itself,  and  will  scr\'e  to  proportion  jiistly  and  equally  the  sum  set 
for  the  county,  of  which  it  is  the  scale.     It  is  therefore  on  the  adjustment 
Ihe  sums  put  upon  tlie  respective  counties,  tlmt  the  equality  of  the  tax  depen. 
and  which  being  at  nny  time  duly  adjusted,  must  render  the  impotitioaactK: 
fevfectljr  fiiur  eod  finable  over  the  ^q\b  kjnfdooi. 


f 
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fmld  beiSne  ]iim»  the  nature  of  the  feudal  title  as  received  in  the  law 
of  Sootlandy  and  the  degree  of  fecurity  it  is  calculated  to  afford  ;-— 
The  power  he  pofiefies  over  his  eilate  as  n  pledge*  and  the  means  by 
iRfHich  it  becontes  a  fund  of  credit ; — The  right  to  regulate  his  fuc- 
ceflioDf  enjoyed  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
naay*  lay  his  reprefentatives ; — And  finally,  the  politiad  influence 
ii^Hich  becomes  conne£^ed  with  land,  from  the  peculiar  fituation  in 
"virhich  the  freehold-qualifications  of  this  country  are  placed.  In  thefe 
advantages,  as  well  as  in  the  freedom  from  burdens  which  affed  land 
in  England  as  arifing  from  tithes  or  poor's  rates,  the  Scotch  landed 
proprietor  is  peculiarly  fortunate ;  and  it  feems  ufeful  and  proper 
that  his  fituation  in  all  thefe  particulars  fhould  be  fully  underftood. 

It  baa  been  further  attempted  to  bring  before  the  reader  feveral 
points  of  importance,  both  in  refpe£l  to  the  feudal  title  and  the  fitua« 
tion  of  the  tenant^s  intereft,  which  admit  of  being  improved,  and 
"^vbich  arc  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  man  interefted  ia 
the  profperity  of  the  country. 

Thefe  fuggefUons  are  the  rcfult  of  pradical  obfervation ;  they 
proceed  from  no  improper  fpirit  of  reform,  but  are  the  natural 
changea  that  will  in  all  probability  take  place, — which  therefore 
can  never  be  hurtful ;  and,  by  being  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  honourable  and  enlightened  body  to  whom  thefe  fugges* 
^ona  are  addrefied,  may  be  the  means  of  introducing^  at  an  ear* 
&r  period,  the  advantages  they  are  <»lculated  to  afford*. 

Edinbcrgh, 
A'b.B.  Societjfy  Mar.  181 3. 
^1      :  ■   *  
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On  the  Stats  of  Landed  Property  in  Scotland, 

Br 

The  Reverend  CHARLES  FJNDLATER, 
Blinister  of  Newlands  in  Pecbles-shire. 

'^  •    On  the  various  Modes  of  Holding  Possessiou  of  Property  in, 

Landf  as  affbctitig  AgricuUure, 

The  beft  conftitution  of  property  in  land,  to  excite  and  encourage 

^S^cultuAd  improvements,  would  infer,  that  ible  command  and  con- 

^^ol  over  it*  that  excludes  all  obftrudion  to  management,  as  alfo 

^>^at  abfelttte  power  of  difpofal,  which  would  fccure  to  the  induftri- 

^^1  improver,  the  full  poffeflion  and  eujoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  ap« 

Plicatioa  of  labour  and  capital.     But  both  laws  of  coufuetudc,  and  of 

I^tive  enadment,  have  put  bars  in  the  way  of  fuch  a  favourable  con^ 

ftitution. 

la  Scotland,  as  in  majiy  other  countriesi  the  imperious  calls  of  mu- 
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tjiil  defencr,  in  times  of  turbulence  and  diforder,  led  tv 
weaving  of  landed  property,  which  miglit  render  it,  in  the  (IriAeft 
Tenfc,  a  joint  and  common  concern.  Small  contiguous  proprietors 
would  join  their  dwellings  together  in  little  viilagea  ;  their  cultivated 
land,  around  their  dwellings,  would  be  intermixed  in  riin-ridge,  that 
thef  might  incur  equal  ridt  ;  and,  for  like  reafon,  their  cattle  and 
flacks  would  pasture  in  comnon,  upon  the  more  diiiant  fields.  The 
fame  contrivance,  for  the  fame  purpofes,  would  be  adopted  by  the 
greater  proprietors,  in  allotting  their  lands  among  their  tenantry. 

Before  a  general  Hatute  was  thought  of  in  Scotland,  for  divifioR 
of  commons,  the  inconveniency  of  common  pailurage  was  felt,  and  a 
procefa  of  soum  and  ro'an  was  made  competent  to  any  of  thofe  con- 
cerned, by  which  the  proportion  of  the  calile  fent  by  each  party  to 
the  palturage,  was  limited  to  that  number  which  his  proportion  of 
the  arable  knd,  to  which  the  right  (if  pafturage  belonged,  could  en- 
able  him  to  fodder  in  winter. 

The  division  of  commons  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  genera!  llatute  of 
1695,  which  affords  an  eafy  and  unexpenfive  mode  of  procefs,  by 
which  it  is  competent  to  any  of  the  proprietors,  having  interefl  of 
property  in  a  common,  to  compel  the  reft  to  a  divifioii.  *  And  iih 
confequencc  of  this  facility  given  by  the  LeglQature,  a  fenfe  of  com- 
mon intereft  has  led  to  the  almoa  univerfal  diviljon  of  commons  inta 
severalty,  through  Scotland.  Those  that  have  merely  a  right  ol 
servitude  f  upon  a  common,  but  no  right  of  property  in  the  land  .^ 
(which  must  be  d^etermined  by  the  written  titles  relating  to  it)      ^^ 

are  not  entitled  to  force  a  division  i  nor  can  those  pursuing  com j 

petently  for  a  division,  force  a  commutatibn  of  these  servitudesBT 
The  division,  however,  would  not,  for  want  of  such  concurren ci:__s^ 
be  defeated  :  but  if  the  servitude  was  one  of  pasturage,  some  01^^.6' 
of  the  proprietors  would  get  the  largest  share  of  the  land,  ai^k^  A 
be  burdened  with  that  servitude  ;  and  the  same  if  it  was  a  tef^  iU 
tude  of  peat  for  fuel }  unless,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  ar  — t^j 
the  mosses  were  agreed  to  be  left  undivided,  to  be  possessed       sft 


•  Tlie  words  of  this  statute  arc  ;  ^ 

"  Alt  conmions,  excepting  ihose  belonging  to  IJic  King  in  jiroperty,  or  iu   ^^ 
"  burglis  in  burgage,  lUBy  be  dividiii  at  Uic  insUinre  of  any  indiviJuHl  hsii.    ana 
"  inleTcit,'  by'summani  raised  agunMBll  p«rM>iu  roncemed,  bclbre  ike  ho^^cVt 
*'  of  SeBsion,  who  are  empowered  to  diuwd  tJie  rel^vancf ;  to  lielcimiDG  uj.^  rM 
*'  the  rights  of  the  parties  concerned  i  to  diviflu  ihu  same  amont'st  Ibero,  ^  »■< 
"  to  grnnt  coininission  for  perambulating,  and  taking  all  other  neccasary  |i  ^  'r 
"  ballon,  to  bo'  reported  to  Ihe  Lords,  and'  tlie  proeesa  to  lie  ultimately  d^j^J^fc^' 
"  mined  by  Acni ;   Declaring,  That  the  interest  of  the  heritors  haiing  "t^* 
"  to  the  mmmon,  diall  be  eMimatcd  according  to  tbA  valuDIJua  uF  their    -^rv 
"  speclive  landi  and  propcrtLts  having  right  to  lliat  coininun,  and  tliat  a  p<0'   . 
"  lion  be  adjiidgeil  to  caph  adjacent  heritor,  in  proportion  10  his  proper«:3^4 
,"  with  power  to  the  Lords  to  divide  the  mosses,  if  any  1>b  in  tlie  comn».«*'§ 
"  among  the  parties  Having  iutcrest;  or  in  lase  they  cnniiot  be  dirided,  '^*^*y 
"  they  remain  in  common,  with  trea  nb  and  entry,  whether  they  be  diiid^^ 


L 


'    -f  A  proof  of  forty  years  unintemipted  poraesaion  establiiJics  Iho  righL 
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commoDy  as  before.  If  none  have  interest  in  the  common*  bat 
ccmtigfious  proprietors  of  land,  the  common  is  shsu'ed  out  to  each». 
according  to  the  valuation  in  the  cess-books  of  these  lands  belong? 
Ttig  to  him,  to  which  the  right  in  the  common  was  understood  to 
lie  attached;  if  odiers  having  interest*  without  having  contiguous 
lands,  concur,  the  division  is  commonlf  made  according  to  the 
actual  interest  possessed  by  each. 

J^mnds  heldim  run-ridge  (that  is,  lands  which,  though  held  in 
severalty,  are  possessed  in  silternate  minute  divisions)  are  ordain- 
edy  by  similar  provision  of  the  same  act  1695,  to  be  disentangled 
into  distinct  continuous  masses. 

Such  a  holding  of  arable  lands  is  evidently  so  inconveaientt 
and  so  eottrely  obstructs  all  improvement,  that,  one  should  tbink^ 
a  common  sense  of  interest,  would  easily  lead  all  concerned,  to 
adopt  a  better  arrangement  by  consent ;  yet,  so  untractable  are 
the  gener^ty  in  regard  to  mieum  et  tuum^  that  a  compulsory 
laiv  to  that  effect  was  found  necessary.     Hutcheson,  in  his  Justice 
9/"  Peaee^  seems  to  think,  that  our  Supreme  Court  have  been  ra- 
ther scrupulous  as  to  the  extent  of  power  they  have  thought  it 
competent  for  them  to  assume,  as  to  the  execution  of  this  clause 
of  the  statute. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  limits  beyond  which  the  compulsory 

"Mnsolidation  into  distinct  single  masses  of  land,  held  alternately 

*Q  separate  smaller  masses,  might  well  be  considered  as  an  arbi* 

trary  interpretation  of  the  law.     Suppose,  for  instance,  there  are 

ibor  fields  lying  contiguous,  each  consisting  of  40  or  <5D  acres, 

the  first  and  third  being  the  property  of  A,  £e  second  and  fourth 

the  property  of  B,  it  would  seem  a  stretched  interpretation,  not 

At  ^  warranted  by  the  indispensable  uses  of  agriculture,  to  say, 

^^9t  A  should  be  able  to  compel  B  to  surrender  his  isecond,  and 

Accept  of  A's  thftd  in  exchange,  in  order  that  each  should  have 

^^  80  or  100  acre  field,  in  one  mass,  instead  of  having,  each,  two 

*^parate  fields  of  40  or  50  acres  each.     But,  by  some  decisions, 

^t  Would  appear,  that  where  the  fields  held  alternately  consisted 

^^  more  than  four  acres  in  each  distinct  mass,  our  Supreme 

^<>Urt  have  judged  the  clause  relating  to  separation  of  run-ridge 

^*  inapplicable* 

In  enacting  the  statute  of  1695,  the  Legislature  was  under  no 
^tnharrassment  from  the  rights  of  the  Church,  the  subject  of 
^^es  having  been  pseviously  settled  by  the  decreets-arbitral  of 
Charles  I.  ann,  1629,  as  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1633* 
Neither  does  any  difficulty  occur  in  practice,  from  any  seigno- 
^%1  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.     No  such  right  is  known  in 
Scotland  ;  the  conunon  is  considered  as  entirely  belonging  to  the 
^vt>prietors  of  those  lands  to  which  the  use  of  the  common  is 
*^tind  attached ;  and  those  who  have  nothing  but  an  incorporeal 
^Sht  of  servitude  constituted  by  use,  though  they  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  this  right  of  use  by  a  division,  yet  they  cannot  claim 
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ny  put  of  the  land  divided,  and  may  be  allocated  M  skti, 
tion  of  one  of  the  sharers,  who  ii  allowed  the  more,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  burden. 

IncloauTe  may  be  of  u^e  or  of  disadvantage,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances :  And  accordingly,  the  statute  mates  no  provision,  ob- 
liging those  who  divide  commons,  to  inclose  their  several  allot. 
ments.      Permane7d   indosure   ni&y   be   of  indispensable   use,    in 
countries  cnnsi-iting  of  hill  and  dale,  to  del'end  the  vales  under 
cultivation,  from  the  herds  and  flocks  pasturing  at  lurge  upon 
the  mountains,  or  to  defend  plantations  of  trees  from  injury ;  but 
in  level  arable  districts,  moveable  inclotures  qf^flakes,  serve  the 
purposes  of  appropriation  of  iields  in  crop  for  feeding,  fully  sh 
well,  as  the  permanent  inclosure  of  hedges  and  stone  waits.    Am 
where  these  axe  not  requisite  lor  ihelier,  or  to  afford  fuel,  tho* 
temporary  moveable  indosures  are  much  preferable,  in  respect  ofc 
their  occupying  no  space,  nor  affording  harbour  to  vermin,  udh 
thelter  to  weeds.     Where  indosure,  however,  is  found  neces^ 
Eary,  the  stetute  of  1661  had  previously  given,  to  the  praprietoiK 
inclofcing,  a  right  to  compel  the  conterminous  proprietor  to  bear  . 
the  one  half  of  the  exjienGe  of  the  march  fence,  by  a  simpW 
process  before  the  Sheriff,  or  county  Judge,  who  likewise  is  en 
powered  to  determine  what  kind  offence  is  proper.     In  some  ii 
Btances,  where  it  glaringly  appeared  that  the  march  fence  was  c^ 
no  kind  of  use  to  the  conterminous  proprietor,  our  Suprerna 
Court  have  freed  him  from  bearing  his  half  of  the  expense.     TIh 
general  presumption  of  the  law  is,  nevertheless,  that  inelosuH 
is  of  equal  advantage  lo  the  parties  on  both  sides.     And  if  th: 
party  exempted  were  afterwards  to  take  advantage  of  the  autrcZT 

dike  in  forming  an  indosure,  lie  would  immediately  be  fouc2     

liable  in  that  half  expense,  fi  am  wbicb  he  had  formerly  obtain         e^ 

exemption  ;  it  being  evident,  from  his  own  deed,  that  he  baa  :^    am 

longer  a  pies  for  exemption,  from  his  deriving  no  advantage.'  '. 

Straighting  nf  marches  is  also  provided  for  by  statute  Ifif-  -~^t,. 

'  as  improved  by  statute  1669,     The  line  of  march,  at  the  ''t -ht 

of  the  Sheriff,  is  tised,  so  as  to  be  most  convenient  for  both  p      si- 

ties ;  and  if,  for  that  purpose,  it  may  be  found  absolutely  nee  -^es* 

snry,  to  cut  off  land  from  one  side,  which  cannot  be  compear  ai- 

I  ed  by  land  from  the  otiier.  the  difference  is  compensa'ed  in  t^mer\i>- 

I  uey  ;  but  if  the  land  receiving  it  is  under  entail,  it  must  be  m^sa- 

I  tailed  ;  no  difference  of  tliis  kind,  making  any  alteralion  in  tKnat 

Winter  herdhig.  as  a  protection  for  wood  plantations  he3^ 
inclesures,  and  winter  crops,  is  provided  for  by  statute   \Q^9, 
which  confers  Tight  on  tlie  injured  party  to  poind,  or  detain  t.he 
I  trespassing  cattle,  in  security  for  a  fine  which  he  can  exact,     ^^        « 

I  half  a  meikf  or  sixpence  two-thirds  fur  each  trespassing  aiiiiKi«l*        x 

I  *  Uutcbewa's  Justice  of  Peoc*.  I,  I 

i ^ 
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irithoufc  distinction  of  kinds,  as  also  for  the  damage  that  can  be 
inatructed. 

Such  are  the  wholesome  statutes  enacted  in  favour  of  Scotch 
landed  proprietors^  in  disentangling  their  property  from  common 
ri^tSi  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  improrement* 

The  unlimited  potoer  rf  entail,  conferred  upon  Scots  landed  pro- 
prietors by  act  1685,  may,  probably,  hare  tended  just  as  much 
to  have  discouraged  such  improvements,  as  the  above-recited  sta- 
tutes to  have  encouraged  them.*    By  this  pernicious  statute,  eve* 
^y  nroprietor  of  land,  is  empowered,  out  of  his  mere  caprice,  and 
without  authority  of  any  judge,  to  lock  up  his  lands  from  com- 
■xittoe,  (not  only  in  favour  of  persons  actually  existing,  whom  he 
pan  see,  and  for  twenty-one  years  f  farther,  but)  to  all  succeed"" 
^^9  generations,^  as  far  as  he  can  conceive  and  imagine. 
-  ^  As  the  entailer  is  empowered  to  prevent  his  lands  from  being 
either  alienated  or  burdened  with  any  debt,  the  possessing  hein 
of  entail,  are  merely  liferent  usufructuaries  of  the  lands.    Thej 
^auk  give  no  security  upon  their  landu  to  creditors,  and  can  there- 
^re  obtain  no  capital  to  borrow,*  to  lay  out  in  improvements.  They 
«Uive,  indeed,  no. interest  to  make  more  permanent  improve- 
•taenta,  than  what  would  readily  repay  both  interest  and  capital, 
^luring  the  uncertain  tenure  of  their  own  life  ;  and  their  interest 
ii^  improvement,  from  that  of  perpetual  proprietor,  is  thus  made 
iKo  dwindle  down  to  that  of  mere  lifereuter.     Their  obvious  into* 
KiMt  if,  to  take  every  thipg  from  the  Lmd  that  it  will  yield,  and 
to  render  nothing  to  it  that  they  can  withhold,  in  order  that  they 
aaay  save  a  provision  for  younger  children  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  on^ 
^rooirian  for  any  of  their  children,  if,  by  default  of  male  heirs, 
Jie  estate  passes  by  the  entiul  to  another  line.     It  is  not  easy 
O  conceive  any  constitution  of  the  holding  of  landed  property, 
aore  completely  calculated  to  damp,  or  rather,  totally  to  extin- 
tiish  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  proprietor,  unless  that 
rbiidtk  is  said  to  take  place  in  Turkey,  where  the  Sultan  is  the 
ale  heir  to  the  property  of  his  subjects. 
To  such  an  absurd  hei^t  has  the  will  of  deceased  entailers 
eea  allowed  to  militate  against  all  kinds  of  improvement,  tliat, 
f  the  law,  as  it  was  interpreted,  entailers  could,  and  even  often 
i  prevent,  their  lands  from  being  properly  let  in  lease  ;  j:  al- 
Qugh,  where  a  strict  entail  is  executed,  long  leases  are  evident* 
the  only  measures  remaining  to  communicate,  anywhere,  an 
irett  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  estates  locked  up  un- 
entalL 


Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  III.  Part  i.  Chap.  2.     He  supposes 
pi,  one- third  of  tlic  lands  of  Scotland  to  l)c  held  under  strict  entail:  and 
Ktremcly  probable  that  the  proportion  has  increased  since  his  time. 
\k  »  mc  limit  of  the  power  of  entail  in  England,  according  to  Pcilcj. 

and-Pblitical  Pfifh8')j)htf,  Book  HI.  Tarti.  Qiap.  2a 

mmble  to  aa  lOtli  Geo.  III. 


Chap.  II.     ArpENDix,  No. 

1 1  The  immoral  e^ct  of  entsil,  in  emancipating 

0  soon  as  he  h  capalilc  oC  being  consfious  of  ihe  inilepenilence 
f  his  situation,  from  all  control  of  parental  aulhonty,  is  ceruin- 
F  1^  deserving  of  most  serious  consideration,  although  it  tails  nnt 
properly  to  be  treated  of  in  a  worlc  of  this  nature.    ( iiee  Kamtif-  ^ 
JShtckes,  voi.  iv.  Appendix.) 

The  ruiuous  effects  of  the  statute  of  entail,  in  autljOTish^ 
tailers  so  to  fetter  their  successors,  as  to  deprive  them  of  all 
tercst  and  inclination,  as  well  as  capacity,  to  improve,  had  ai-j 
to  £uch  an  height,  during  little  more  than  fourscore  years  of 
operntion,  that,  in  1770,  a  statute  (act  lOth  Geo.  III.)  was  a|>  ^ 
^ied  fi>r  and  obtained,  granting  sorae  little  relief  from  those  ab~-^ 
k.vvd  shackles  which  it  had  imposed.  ^ 

b     In  regard  to  improvements  suited  to  the  proprietors,  (whic~^ 
Vfidl  here  to  be  considered),  the  possessing  heir  is,  by  this  t'tatut^^ 
aUowed  to  lay  out  money  in  permanent  agricultural  improvemcnLQa 
(such  as  planting  of  wood,  inclosing,  draining,  building  of  farrara^ 
houses),  which  are  not  supposed  fully  to  indemnify  a  lifereni^ag 
Ity  their  return  ;  f  and  to  constitute  himself  a  creditor  against  tl~Kg 
■ncceeding  heirs  of  entail,  for  the  tnnney  so  laid  out,  to  the  era^i 
lent  of  four  years  tree  rent  of  the  estate,  as  the  rents  shall  be    ^ 
the  term  of  such  successor's  entering  into  possession  ;  provid^aj 
■uch  proprietor  charges  only  againet  his  successor  tbrce-fourC-lii 
t£  tile  expenditure  he  himself  has  actually  made  i  provided,  also; 
that  the  successor  shall  not  be  obliged  to  repay,  in  satistactioa  of 
the  claim,  above  one-third  yearly  of  tlie  free  rents  be  rcccivc>s; 
moA  if  he  dies  before  the  debt  is  thus  extinguished,  the  residunry 
daim  extends,  in  like  manner,  to  the  next  succeeding  heir,  ivliu 
is  liable  in  the  resting  balance.     Provision  is  also  made,  to  male 
the  possessing  heir,  creditor  on  his  successor,  for  building,    ei 
repairing,  or  adding  to  the  mansion-house,  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  money  so  expended;  but  that  he  shall,  inlikemanr     I 
ncr,  not  be  creditor,  upon  this  account,  to  above  the  extent  of    ^ 
two  years  free  rent  of  the  estate,  tlie  possessing  heir  being  liable     ' 
ii  a  third  only  of  what  rent  he  draws.     Provision  is  also  made, 
far  executing  exchanges  of  land,  (which  may  so  often  be  of  nd. 
TODtage  to  the  most  prolitabic  occupation  of  the  lands  betirixt 
which  these  interchanges  are  made),  to  the  extent  of  iliirty  acres 
of  arable,  and  of  one  hundred  of  hill  land,  unfit  for  the  plough. 
To  this  extent  exchanges  are  limited,  in  transacting  with  soy  one 
conterminous  proprietor ;  but  there  are  ways  of  creating  conies 
minous  proprietors,  by  Rctitious  sales,  which,  though  a  round* 
'>out  and  expensive  way,  may  nevertlieless  render  the  latitude 


[-  II  U  doubted  if  liming  of  land,  or  any  plcnigh-culture  e 
fted  aa  one  of  iho:iC  peruiaucat  improvements  u[  toif  dihlHl 
lit  piKseaiiiHj  hcii. 
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of  the  act  tolerably  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  profitable  ex- 

CoDsidering  the  minute  attention  requisite  to  all  the  forms  pre- 

'ibed  in  this  act,  in  order  to  constitute  the  charge,  and  the 
ratber  unready  mode  of  obtaining  repayment,  when  the  charge 
iifiu  been  constituted,  with  tlie  chances  of  forfeiture,  through  the 
oxniition  of  any  of  the  forms,  the  act  seems  not  very  greatly  en- 
couraging to  the  improvements  that  suit  the  proprietor.  *  Ac- 
potdinglyy  the  firamers  of  this  act  seem  to  have  considered,  that 
in.<do6ure  at  least,  (probably  then  considered  as  one  of  tiie  most 
iKxmportant  agricultural  improvements),  was  rather  to  be  expectedl 
Axxm  tenants  upon  lease,  than  from  possessing  heirs  of  entaiL 
A.iid  in  consequence,  in  the  latitude  given  by  this  statute,  as  to 
tlae  endurance  of  leases,  the  burden  of  inclosure  is  devolved  up- 

the  tenant,  on  the  well  grounded  fore-thought,  that,  if  not 
~  at  his  expense,  tliere  was  but  little  probability  of  their 

(ing  ever  executed  at  all.  If  the  lease,  therefore,  shall  extend 
^o  the  lives  of  two  persons  designed,  or  to  the  specific  period  of 

*  The  pcwMiwifig  beir  of  entail  may  make  the  next  succeeding  heir  his  ddjior,- 
^o  the  extent  of  fbur  yean  rent  for  agricultural  improvements,  and  two  yean. 
^ctA  far  the  mansion-faouse ;  or  in  whole  for  six  years  rent 

Eat  be  himself  must  have  actually  laid  out  eqaaX  to  one-third  of  ^hat  he 
Aeigea,  aa  be  can  only  render  the  next  heir  debtor  Sot  three-fouiths  of  what  be 
b«i  actually  expended. 

fiuppoung,  then,  he  constitutes  a  debt  against  the  next  heir  for  dz  yeaa 
Vent :— be  himself,  in  order  to  be  so  entitled,  must  have  expended  eight  yean 
*evt ;  but  the  next  heir  can  only  be  oliliged  to  give  up  one-third  of  wliat  he  le- 
oelnt  yearly,  i.  e.  the  creditor  can  only  recover  1-S4th  part  of  hb  capital  ex- 
pended, or  exactly  4  l-6th  per  ceuL,  as  the  only  fund  for  both  tlie  paymoift' 
of  intmst,  and  redemption  of  his  principal.  Suppose,  for  in^ancc,  a  possess- 
ing  heir  constitutes  a  debt  of  9OO0i,  for  the  mansion-house ;  as  he  can  charge 
Mly  three-ftnurths  of  what  he  has  expended,  he  must  have  expended  S666L 
iSi,  4d.;  let  him  abo  constitute  a  debt  of  40001.  for  land  improvement,  and  be 
WKM  for  this  purpose  have  in  like  manner  expended  53S3L  6s.  Sd.  He  die% 
Add  the  eitatei  at  the  entry  of  the  succeeding  beir,  is  rented  at  10002.  a-year& 
Bjt  haa  thus,  then,  l^llyconstitutcd  a  debt  against  the  estate  to  the  full  amount 
Ullowed  by  the  law,  viz.  Two  yt^u^  rent  for  the  mansion-house,  and  four  yean 
Wmvt  for  land  improvement,  or  in  whole  a  debt  of  60002. ;  but  for  this  purpese 
imy$M  obliged  actually  to  expend  80002.  llie  next  heir,-  however,  is  not  o« 
bligid  to  pay  more  than  one-third  always  of  tlie  rents  which  he  draws :  He 
tlMrefore  pays  one-third  of  1000/.  yearly,  or  SooL  6s.  8d. ;  whiL>h  annu^  pay* 
SHeat  n  exactly  4  J-6tli  per  cent,  of  thL>  80002.  actuaUy  expended. 

If  the  first  beir,  as  debtor,  continues  to  live,  he  would  pay  off  the  debt  le* 

SsDy  cooBtituted  of  the  60002.  in  the  spai'e  of  forty- three  years  and  a  fraction* 

by  At  lurrander  annuaUy  of  the  third  of  tlic  rents  as  they  were  at  his  entry,  or 

levying  333L  6s.  8d.  annually,  which  is  all  ho  can  I)e  obliged  to :    and  no  frc^h 

c^Usbt  can  be  contracted,  until  die  iirst  contracted  debt  shall  l)c  extinguislied.    Kn 

^ouUt,  if  the  first  succee^ng  heir  shall  die  before  the  expiry  of  the  for^-three 

y  cm,  and  the  rents  should  have  risen  before  his  death,  the  debt  may  be  sooner 

^xtiaguiihed,  as  his  successor  may  be  compelled  to  pay  onc-tliird  of  the  rent 

aoDiiiilly  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  his  entry. 

The  third  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  possessing  Tiieir  being  the  only  attachable 

^^  the  recovery  must  always  be  the  more  slow,  in  direct  proportion  to  tlie 

Vbinlity  of  the  outlay. 
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:laEe,  in  a  sufficient  and  \)ai~^ 
s  so  leased  to  him,  withic^ 
:  first  ten  years,  two-third  J 
hin  thirty.     Leases  nf  thaj 
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thirty-one  years,  (  which  seem  consideret^as  equivalent  durations)^ 
it  is  |irovided,  that  the  tenant  shall  inclose,  in  a  sufficient  and  last- 
ing manner,  the  whole  of  the  lands  s 
I  thirty  years;  that  is,  one-third  in  the  fii 
in  twenty  years,  and  the  whole  within 

length  of  endurance  are.  however,  seldom  or  never  accepted  ca 
by  tenants  from  entailed  estates ;  whether  that  the  term  is  cosj 
tidered  as  too  short  to  reimburse  the  expense  by  its  profits ;  <-~j 
whether  the  inclosure  specifically  required^  may  not  often  pro^  ^ 
were  it  executed,  too  espensive,  to  be  compensated  by  any  a-^ 
Tantages  derivable  from  it.  *  j 

.    Mortmain  ia  a  device  for  giving  a  perpetuity  to  a  Continu^J 
succession  of  transitory  interests  in  land.     It   is  accompani^^ 
with  oU  the  deleterious  effects  of  entail.     It  is,  in  so  far,  evenkT^ 
worse  constitution  of  holding  imposed  upon  land  than  entail,  tl:~M|| 
it  can  have  no  tenninatioD  ;  whereas  the  provision  of  entail  natf 
cease,  in  the  course  of  ages,  after  all  that  has  been  preconceiw*^ 
sod  provided  for  has  come  to  an  issue- 
Where  the  adininistration  is  vested  in  those  bodies  corpor^t^ 
who  derive  the  benefit,  we  may  infallibly  expect  just  such  t»ei^ 
eures  as  are  calculated  to  yield  most  immediate  profits  to  tijf', 
constituent  members,  upon  their  transitory  interest.     Likepoi>' 
■essing  heirs  of  entail,  under  many  supposa/ile  ciraimUances,  tbw' 
will  uniformly  find  an  interest  in  taking  from  the  land  every  thing' 
that  can  be  squeezed  from  it,  withholding  every  thing  of  the  ni. 
ture  of  improvement  that  does  not  make  an  instantaneous  return. 
A^liere  the  administration  is  in  disinterested  hands,  for  tll6  be- 
hoof of  others,  the  same  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  a  tranri' 
tory  interest,  will  not  operate  ;  the  misfortune  only  will  be,  that 
improvement  ivill  not  be  Etimulated  by  the  lively  sense  of  person- 
al interest,  but  become  a  merely  gratuitous  exertion. 

There  are  specimens  of  mortmain  in  Scotland  under  each  con* 
etitution  of  administration,  hut  to  no  great  extent. 


•  If  It 


it  is  considered  as  ci^sontia],  that  NdIhUi}i  mIiouM  attach  I 
to  minit,  and  thsl  it  should  be  perpetuated  by  its  pErmaiicncD  in  IindiMli- 
■Iinieil  in  tlie  paseessioii  of  individual  families,  rather  than  liy  rre^isntii' 
persanal  crcnuon  from  tlie  perennial  fountajo  of  honour,  such  b  reason  mV 
Ju^ly,  perhaps,  tlie  uualienableaUaehineutof  the  familjestate  lo  llu  BuUell' 
presentative,  though  at  tbt  enpensB  of  beggaring  all  the  oUier  Diembcn, — lot 
his  porerty  should  make  his  nolnlitj  become  ridiculous ;  and  ytt,  in  Il^al^I'l^ 
the  matler  woulri  uein  leil  much  more  to  the  discrciiun  of  individual  pnlcuSN, 
wilhout  sensible  inconvenience. 
But  it  is  Butelj  unbecoming  the  wisdom  of  the  Lcgiskture,  lo  sufBff  rmj 
him  und  caprice,  to  1oI^k  up  his  land,  ta  peipfll'i^i 
it  elognute,  for  generations,  in  hands  which  h"  »■ 
capBciiatcd  for  improTCment  ^  the  flat  ft  his  »ilL  If  Iht'  lands  are  cooJ- 
Anted,  as.  canjiiiuting  the  great  cBpitBl  of  the  nation,  it  wears  absurdity  OB  i^ 
lux  of  it,  t«  stipgXKie  that  any  individual  should  be  entitled  thus  to  condemn  it 
10  a  statu  of  oomparotice  sleruity.  To  Kithdraw  support  from  cnloil,  w)uH  ^ 
ITderablB  lo  any  palliatire  admiaislored  (o  such  a  rotten  conelilulion.    - 
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Tbe  glebes  of  the  Clergy,  consisting  of  ff  oA  six  to  eight  acres 
ch,  and  amounting  perhaps  to  from  6000  to  8000  acres  of  land 
on  the  whole,  constitate  probably  the  greatest  amount  of  Scots 
ids  hdd  onder  mortmain.  Though  t£ey  are  placed  under  the 
St  mentiimed,  and  worst  species  of  administration,  yet,  as  thd 
ergy  in  country  parishes,  who  alone  have  glebes,  find  it  neces- 
ry,  (for  the  accommodation  of  a  riding  horse,  carriage  of  fuel, 
u)  to  retain  their  glebes  in  their  own  personal  occupation,  they 
9  stimulated  by  example, '  and  to  avoid  loss  of  reputation* 
'ithin  this  half  century,  firom  their  superior  intelligence,  they 
m  hdd  as  models  of  farming,  notwithstanding  of  their  interest 
ing  merely  that  of  .liferent.  Their  farming  does  not  now  make 
csh  a  distinguished  figure. 

ly  Holding  of  Land  upon  temporary  Tenure. — Of  Lease^  * — 
Of  AUenaikf  or  Personalr-^-wider  Restriction,  or  Free  Manage* 
men^w'^Burdeni. 

The  ienure  of  lease  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ce  to  agricultural  improvement  in  modem  times,  when,  from 
B  consuetudinary  law  of  tbe  preference  of  primogeniture,  and 
e' instituted  policy  of  entails,  (constitutions  utterly  unknown 

the  Romans),  the  lands,  instead  of  crumbling  down,  in  the 
rtition  of  succession,  or  in  the  varieties  of  alienation,  have  a 
ddency  to  accumulate  into,  and  to  be  retained  in  such  masses, 

are  toe  large  for  the  personal  occupation  and  superintendance 

the  proprietor,  making  it,  of  course,  more  for  his  interest,  to 
ra  out  their  use,  than  to  manage  them  himself. 
Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  seems  to  have  been 
e  universal  policy  of  the  barbarous  invaders,  to  divide  the  con- 
lered  lands  into  large  estates,  among  the  different  leaders  of  the 
rious  tribes ;  and  as  these  chieftains  yielded  a  very  limited  sub- 
lasion  to  any  common  sovereignty,  each  estate  constituted,  iii 
peat  measure,  within  itself,  an  independent  principality :  its 
rength  depended  on  its  extent,  and  its  unity  and  indivisibili- 

were  enforced  by  obvious  necessity,  in  the  same  manner  as 
SK  have  come  to  be  considered  as  fundamental  laws  of  monar* 
Lies.  Hie  original  inhabitants  were  very  probably,  in  general, 
doced  to  the  state  of  the  Helots  among  the  Lacedemonians! 
lie  chieftain  would  cultivate  what  part  of  the  domain  he  retain- 
l  IB  his  own  immediate  possession,  by  means  of  such  slaves. 
he  produce  would  be  consumed  in  tlie  only  way  in  which,  pre- 
oui  to  the  introduction  of  arts  and  manufactures,  it  could  be 
nuomed,  by  feeding  the  numerous  military  retainers  of  the 
hieftain  in  his  halls  ;  assigning  to  others,  upon  mere  quit-rents, 

*  The  discussion  on  leases  more  properly  belongs  to  the  4t}i  Chapter;  but  the 
2**nitiont  contained  in  this  paper,  on  that  subject,  could  not  well  be  separat- 
i  from  tile  rest ;  and  the  subject  is  of  such  essential  importance,  that  it  can.-* 
^  b«  too  ftvqutntly  discu«sed|  or  too  amply  iUustratcd. 
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portions  of  his  lands  lying  at  greater  distances  ;  or  in  other  trori 
maintaining  in  their  own  liuuses,  those  retainers  or  soldiera  M 
could  not  be  contained  within  the  ivalls  of  his  caiitie.  ' 

The  first  species  of  the  immediute  cultivators  of  the  soil,  q 
dcr  the  head  cbietlnin  and  his  subordinate  retainers,  seem  to  Ul 
been  slaves.  But  as  a  slave,  incopable  of  acquiring  propel^ 
con  hf.ve  no  possible  interest  but  to  eat  as  much,  and  worlc 
little  as  he  can,  it  must  soon  have  obvioubly  appeared  for  the 
terest  of  the  master,  to  coramunicat^  an  interest  to  the  iUve 
hia  oivn  lubours,  by  admitting  him,  (like  the  Roman  Colimiflli 
tiarii),  to  a  shore  of  its  products ;  the  proprietor  then  advan^ 
the  stock,  and  the  villains,  now  emancipated  and  capable  of  ^ 
quiring  property,  shared  the  one-half  of  the  produce,  (like  i 
Metayers  of  Prance,  or  ancient  Sfeelfiffui  ienaiils  of  SvoUuU 
restoring  to  the  proprietor,  at  their  quitting  the  lands,  or  bej 
ejected,  the  cattle,  utensils  and  seed  com,  which  they  had  1 
ceived  from  him  at  entering  to  them. 

Under  such  a  constitution,  it  might  be  for  the  interest  of  EJ 
metayer  or  steelbow  tenant,  to  cultivate  to  Kuch  an  extent  as  coy 
be  done  by  the  stock  advanced  by  the  master ;  *  but  it  wouldl 
as  evidently  inconsistent  with  hb  interest  to  fix,  in  land  intprof 
ments,  any  part  of  that  stock  which  had  accumulated  in  his  hud 
from  tlie  savings  of  his  copartnery,  unless  ho  was  assured  of  tl 
ECcure  possession  of  the  land,  for  such  length  of  time  as  nu|j 
afford  him  a  reasonable  prospect  of  withdrawing,  in  its  aoirf 
returns,  the  stock  be  had  sunk  in  improvements,  together  wi 
its  interest,  and  a  proper  compensation  for  risk  and  troubj 
Such  views,  therefore,  would  lead  to  the  adopting  of  a  certa 
period  of  holding,  and  of  a  fixed  rent,  over  and  above  wbit 
the  wliole  produce  should  be  the  tenant's  own.  , 

Thus  the  obvious  interest  of  the  parties  concerned,  would  coi 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  actual  cultivator,  froni,  a  slntfli 
absolute  slavery,  to  that  of  (he  sieelbow  tenant  or  metayer,  il 
(ir^m  that,  to  the  present  state  of  the  farmer,  properly  so  called 
accapifing  Jbf  a  time  certain,  ami  at  a  rent  certuiii,  anijank 
eiUireli/  upon  his  oien  capital,  and  a!  his  mvn  ritA,  ( 

The  interest  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  various  European  14 
narchies,  concurred  to  accelerate  this  natural  progrsH,  in  ih 
raising  up  an  independent  power,  with  which  it  might  miiie,^ 
cope  more  successfully  with  tlic  overgrown  power  of  the  tieiK 
aristocracy. 

Such  is  the  most  plausible  theoretic  history  of  tite  lease,  J 
cording  to  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  Lord  Kames.  ^ 

In  England,  it  would  ap]>ear,  that  the  great  security  cmnrt 

nicated  to  the  tenant,  was  not  merely  tlie  protection  of  his  le> 
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buttheiexteiision  of  the  right  of  franchise,-— a  security  which  is 
faund  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  supersede  altogether  the  security 
(]f  the  lease.  * 

No  such  extension  of  franchise  having  taken  place  in  Scotland, 
the  lecuritj  of  the  Scottish  farmer,  necessary  co  excite  him  to 
indoitiy  and  outlay  of  his  capital,  must  rest  entirely  upon  his 
lease. 

The  MagML  Charta  of  the  Scotch  tenant's  security,  is  die  act 
of  the  Scots  Parliament  1449,  under  the  reign  of  James  II.,  which 
■paired  the  tenant  in  any  length  of  lease,  against  any  one  what- 
soever in  whose  hands  the  property  might  come  to  be  vested,  whe- 
4ier  heirs  or  purchasers ;  by  either  of  whom,  it  would  appear,  he 
night  former^r  have  been  ejected,  his  right  having  been  consider* 
ed  latl^er^Ks  a  personal  rights  good  against  the  possessing  proprie- 
tor who  had  granted  the  lease,  than  as  a  real  right,  establishing  a 
(foi  upon  the  land  itself.  The  subsequent  act  1469,  freeing  him 
from  being  answerable  for  the  debts  of  his  landlord,  (with  whom 
he  hid  before  been  identified),  excepting  in  so.  far  as  he  himself 
dunild  be  indebted  to  his  landlord  in  rent  by  his  lease,  entirely 
completed  his  security. 

.  AshortHiighted  avarice,  defeating  its  own  intention,  might  stiil, 
10  doubt,  have  led  illiberal  minded  proprietors  to  grasp  at  die 
pnfits  of  improvement,  by  such  extreme  short  leases,  as  should 
deprive  the  tenant  of  every  rational  inducement  to  make  theni« 
Theie  enactments  had,  however,  given  complete  sanction  to  every 
coDtract  of  lease,  of  whatever  length  of  duration  might  be  thought 
poper,  to  give  the  tenant  an  interest  in  the  most  liberal  outlay 
of  his  capital,  and  upon  improvements  of  the  most  permanent  du- 
Ition. .  The  Legislature  had  done  every  thing  that  was  proper 
br  the  Legislature  to  do  in  this  respect,  for  encouraging  agricul- 
tural improvement.  The  rest,  was  left  to  the  common  sense  of  iu« 
terest  m  the  parties. 

■  (Johi^ily,  however,  the  baleful  entail  act  of  1685,  put  it  in 
tte  power  of  every  particular  individual,  possessed  of  land,  en- 
tirely to  defeat,  as  to  his  own  property,  the  liberal  intentions  of 
^lese  beneficent  acts,  by  enabling  hun  to  force  upon  the  ad(^ 
"OQ  of  all  succeeding  generations,  which  he  was  capable  of  prc- 
^ODoeiving  to  exist,  his  own  particular  views,  however  illiberal 
^  unenhghtened.  And  as  dogmatic  obstinacy  and  presumption 
*re  generally  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  narrow-minded  i^no- 
'once,  there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended,  as  the  lands  might 
Successively  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  illiberal  minded  proprie- 
^1  that  the  whole  lands  of  Scotland  might,  in  process  of  time. 


*  Thfeacknow1c<1gcd  superiority  of  Scotch  agriculture,  would,  howrtw,  seem 
^  ■how  die  preferable  security  of  die  lease,  nnXexa  we  are  to  conclude,  that  in- 
^'I'try  becomes  vigorous,  in  proportion  to  the  stni^kfi  it  has  to  loaintain  wiih 
^^  natural  dlbaovantaj^cs  'vi'hich  it  i;*  its  province  to  orercorae. 


be  doomed  to  a  slate  of  comparative  sterility  and  wsete.    foil         

it  would  appear,  that,  during  the  first  period  of  eighty-five  year   — -., 
after  the  operation  of  this  act  had  commenced,  so  much  iani 
had  been  plncefl  under  this  most  absurd  constitution  as  to  t]i 
power  of  leasirtg,  (restricting  leases  to  very  short  pLTiods, 
debarring  all  leases  for  more  than  a  single  year),  that  this  dnt 
iiicmafitig  wUchief*  called  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  legisli 
live  redress,  and  the  palliative  statute  already 
uincd. 

Ae  the  latjtnde  of  that  statute,  of  thirty-one  years  lease,  is  n 
ver  nlraost  embraced  by  Scots  tenantry,  for  the  reasons  alreat^ 
assigned,  the  only  relief,  as  to  the  power  of  leasing,  is  the  grar^ 
ing  to  the  powessing  heir,  the  power  of  letting  leases,  (witho»- 
imposition  of  any  conditions  on  the  tenant),  for  fourteen  years  a^ 
one  life,  or  for  nineteen  years,  held,  it  would  seem,  as  equi^ 
lent  durations  •, — a  period  by  much  too  short  to  admit  of  a  pr-.^ 
per  recompense  to  the  tenant,  for  any  considerable  improvemezifl 
arising  from  expensive  outlay,  from  the  expectation  of  dist^nl 
return — a  description  applical)le  to  all  the  most  Important  pa' 
of  agricultural  improvement.  ■\ 

The  statute,  indeed,  confirma  every  latitude  already  exislin  jp' 
in  entails,  although  they  should  contain,  either  expressly  or  b^ 
implication,  more  ample  powers  to  grant  leases,  than  what  ar^ 
given  by  this  statute  itself.     But  here,  too,  the  genius  of  CI10' 
Scotch  law,  at  least  as  formerly  understood,  discourages  that 
length  of  le.ise,  which  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  tenant  an' 
interest  in  improvements  of  expense  and  permanency,  by  cho' 
shortness  of  the  endurance  of  the  lease,  which,  in  construction, 
it  confounds  with  that  alienalion  which  the  entail  prohibits.      If 
the  entail,  then,  is  enlirely  silent  as  to  length  of  leases,  the 
question  comes  to  be.  What  length  of  lease  is,  in  legal  construc- 
tion, to  be  held  eijuivalent  to  alienation  i     Whether,  like  our 
old  law  writers,  (who  seem  to  have  known  little  of  the  means  by 
jrhich  a  s[)irit  of  improvement  might  be  excited),  we  shall  hola 
[  '<'  ten  years  lease  as  a  quad  alienation,  or  extend  the  period    t4 
'  Birety-nine  years,  lekm,  according  to  common  calculation,    «n 
Annuity  comes  to  be  of  equal  value  with  a  perpetuity  ?  f      Or, 
irtiether  we  shall  fix  on  some  intermediate  period  ?     Or,  iF  tO} 
\  6y  what  rule  it  shall  be  fixed  ?     Or,  if  the  entail,  whilst  It  dc* 
I  tars  alienation,  shall  positively  grant  a  latitude  of  leasing,  Co  ' 

*  Eiiithetiapplied  toit  b  an  ICHli  Ceo.  III. 

f  In  Fmnw,  twonlj-suvep  joars  len-wi  were  supported  by  law;  !iam^ther*t 
f*  cliiri«te  dors  so  much,  thtre  a  no  such  urgent  need  of  slimuLuing  jndurt*? 
r  to  BU|ieriur  length  ot'  leasa. 

\  Tliesp  nrp  debmtesble  points,  in  r^ardto  which,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  ■  fcn^ 
-  '  '     '  ^ion  will  be  pven,  in  tlie  cause  nt  isiue  btwltea  Ihe  Earl  uf  Wuay* 
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ireater  Extent  than  what  shall  fall  under  the  denomination  of 
fKojt  alienation,  (supposing  that  point  to  be  settled),  whetlier 
the  clause  debarring  alienation  shall  be  enlarged  in  its  interpre- 
tation, to  correspond  with  the  given  latitude  of  leasing;  or  the 
Riven  latitude  of  leasing  be  curtailed,  within  the  period  which  is 
fegally  constructed  into  alienation  ? 

The  jus  delectus  persona^  in  regard  to  his  tenant,  supposed  in 
the  eye  of  Scots  law  a  necessarily  inherent  right  in  the  landlord, 
tends  equally,  as  tlie  policy  of  entail,  to  damp,  in  the  tenant,  die 
Q>irit  of  liberal  improvement,  by  depriving  him  of  the  proper  se- 
curity he  should  possess,  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Though  intended  for  purposes  so  extremely  different,  the  hold* 
uig  of  lands  in  lease,  for  agricultural  purposes,  has  been  forced, 
most  incongruouslyf  into  the  analogy  of  a  land  benefice  for  mili« 
.tary  service;  and  the  law  maxims  applicable  to  the  latter,  have 
i^en  preposterously  applied  to  regulate  the  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  former.     It  has  fared  better,  however,  with 
the  military  benefice,  than  with  the  tenure  of  the  cultivator  of  tho 
coil ;  for  whilst  the  former,  from  being  held  at  will,  came,  through 
-consuetudinary  law,  to  be  held  for  life,  then  as  descendable  to 
heirs,  and  at  last  in  full  property,  with  complete  right  of  aliena- 
tion, whether  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa^  the  legal  construction  of 
l^se  stopt  short,  in  its  being  made  descendable,  by  succes.sion,  to 
heirs-at-law.     Unless,  tlien,  when  the  lease  is  of  length  of  endur- 
Uice,  exceeding  so  far  the  probability  of  the  life  of  a  person  of 
%e  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  lease,  as  to  preclude  the  legal  sup- 
pOBition  that  the  proprietor  preferred  the  tenant  out  of  a  predilec- 
tion for  his  person,  *  the  tenant  can  neither  alienate  it,  nor  dis- 
pose of  it  by  testament,  or  will,  nor  can  it  be  conipulsorily  alien- 
Ued  from  him  to  satisfy  his  debts. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  calculated,  under  many  suppos- 

ble  circumstances,  to  discourage  the  Scots  tenant  from  sinking 

Apital  upon  the  improvement  of  lands  held  in  lease,  than  these 

)aurd  constructions  of  Scots  law,  which  may  virtually  reduce  his 

terest  in  his  lease,  to  the  mere  precarious  tenure  of  a  liferent,  so 

tie  favourable  to  improvement. 

The  constitution  of  the  lease  is  matter  of  private  legislation,  as 
U  as  of  legal  construction ;  and  as  paclio  to/lit  legem ^  the  land- 
proprietor  has  it  in  his  power  to  emancipate  the  lease  from 
le  fetters  of  feudal  barbarism,  by  expressly  renouncing  his^'^j^; 
ctus  persorue^  and  giving  the  tenant  full  power  to  alienate  or 

By  a  very  late  decinion  of  our  Supreme  Court,  if  tlic  lease  is  only  for  en- 
loe  of  nineteen  years,  the  \yropnetcft's  jus  dcfcctus  is  presumed  to  be  re- 
L     By  other  decisions,  an  endurance  of  tliirty-one  years  makes  the  pie- 
ion  tlint  it  is  renounced.     Tlie  intenncdiale  cndbrunccs  are  a  debatoaIJa 
i,  for  the  regulation  of  future  dociaioiis.     If  the  lease  of  ihe  land  ii 
hf  public  roup,  or,  as  i;»  more  common,  by  i^cciet  roup,  in  taking  in 
oflers,^  ojMcrcy  Whether,  according;  to  the  analogy  oi^  feudal  Iav,\  this 
lot  Icgallv  to  infer  renunciatlr.n  of  ihe^'u*  c{il:c!us  T 
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(ligjpone  his  lease;  and,  considering  the  obvious  expediency 
such  a  measure,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that,  even  at  this  day 
instead  of  renouncing  the  legal  construction,  k  should  be  ver 
commonly  still  farther  confirmed,  by  express  clauses  excludin 
subtenants  and  assignees,  legal  or  voluntary.     The  truth,  indeed 
seems  to  be  this; — Professional  li^wyers  are  generally  employed 
draw  up  contracts  of  lease ;  and,  having  their  imaginations  pr< 
occupied  by  feudal  ideas,  suggested  in  the  course  of  their  Scotcl 
law  studies,  they  may  have  got  into  the  habit  of  considering 
jus  dclectuSj  as  an  appendage  essential  to  the  landlord, — ^perhaps 
reflecting  upon  him  somewhat  of  the  glare  of  ancient  feudal  ~ 
Gonial  dignity ;  and  both  landlord  and  tenant  may  have  aceusto! 
ed  themselves  to  consider  such  clauses,  as  the  n^ere  technical  pi 
ilasms  of  legal  verbosity.     Whilst  tenants,  too,  continued  to 
possessed  of  little,  either  of  skill,  capital,  or  industry,  they  mig 
care  the  less  for  the  power  of  disposing  a  subject,  in  which  th 
fiad  no  view  of  fixing  much  of  their  own  property ;  nor  could  t 
landlord's  avarice  be  much  tempted  to  evict  a  forfeiture,  upon 
assignation  of  a  lease,  where  no  improvement  had  been  made 
on  the  farm,  to  yield  a  profit  to  him  upon  reletting.     The  late 
precedented  rise  of  rents  seems,  however,  to  hare  awakened 
cupidity  of  some  landholders  ;  forfeitures  of  the  lease  have  ~ 
pursued,  where  the  jus  delectus  had  been  violated  by  assignati 
and  tenants  have  been  taught,  to  their  cost,  no  longer  to  consiciev 
audi  clauses  as  unmeaning  expletive  formalities. 

The  lease  being  the  only  security  possessed  by  the  Scots  t<^- 
nantry,  to  encourage  their  industry,  the  constitution  of  it  comes 
■to  be  a  matter  pf  the  first  moment.  And  as  matiy  Scots  landed  1 
proprietors,  and  particularly  their  business  men  of  tlie  law,  seem  I 
to  adhere  with  obstinacy  to  a  blind  prejudice  iiY  favour  of  the  ro-  J 
taining  of  the  jus  delectus  on  the  part  of  the  landholder,  it  may  I, 
be  proper  to  illustrate  more  particularly  its  discouraging  influence  h 
tipon  agricultural  industry.  L 

And^  Jirstf  It  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  almoft  entirely  deftnic-  /^ 
tive  of  agricultural  credit.  Tnere  fecms  no  renfon  why  a  monied  f| 
tapitalift  fhould  fcruple  tu  lend  his  money  to  be  lannched  out  in  Tea-  h^ 
fible  fchemes  of  profitahle  agricultural  improvements,  any  more  than  L 
upon  manufacturing  or  mercantile  fpeculations,  if  only  the  credit<)r  L 
bad  equal  facility  of  attaching  the  leafe  of  the  debtor,  to  be  fold  tn  k 
the  bell  bidder,  at  its  improved  value,  as  he  has  to  attach  and  dif-  j|^ 
pofe  of  the  pofTeffions  of  the  manufadlurer  or  merchant.  Unlefri  j^j^ 
however,  tha  jus  delectus  be  pbfitively  renounced,  (in  a  nineteen  ^^ 
•  years  leafe,  and  whatever  other  periods  fhall  be  decerned  to  lie  under  j^^ 
its  influence,  from  nineteen  to  thirty-one  years),  the  creditor  canocit  j^t 
.  attach  the  leafe.  A  device,  indeed,  is  attributed  to  the  late  Advo-  jj^ 
cate  Lockhart,  (afterwards  a  Lord  of  Sfflion),  by  which  the^'w^  j^jL 
delectus  was  evaded,  by  enabling  the  creditors  to  place  a  fador  o: 
ftianager  in  the  farm  ;  but  by  a  late  folcmn  decifion,  after  a  mutual 
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nfdtation  of  tHe  Two  Diviiions  of  our  Supreme  Court,  the  ap^ 

poiiitii^ent  of  a  fadlor  was  found  a  contravention  of  the  claufe  debar* 

n'ngn  affixation  ;  and  fuch'a  refource  would  be  juft  as  nugatory,  for 

the  purpofe  of  efl'ablifhing  agricultural  credit,  as  if  the  law  were  to  fay 

to  moneyed  men,  in  regard  to  their  Cecurity  upon  their  mercantile  of 

znanufa^uring  debtors: — You  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bring  to  tht 

mer  their  ships^  their  machinery,  their  marehouses;    but  if  yoU 

se  itf  vje  sKaU  allow  you  to  take  possession  of  these,  and  to  cou' 

their  trade,  till  such  time  as  you  shaU  have  reinibursed  yourself 

y  your  aeon  suectss/id  nuuiagemtnt..    Such,  however,  is,  the  fhort- 

ig^htednefs  of  avarice^  that  Scotch  leafes  are  fom^times.  even  at  this 

conftrudled  with  the  abfurd  condition  inferted  in  them,  in  rein- 

ment  of  the  ju^  delectus,  that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  tenant, 

Aiall  infer  an  irritancy  of  the  leafe,  and  (liall  caufe  the  land  indantly 

to  t-e#ert  to  the  poiFeffion  of  th^  landlord  ;  thus  precluding  any  fort 

oF   interference  of  creditors  for  then*  intereft,-  and  entirely  defeating 

their  claims. 

Sut»  secondly i  Suppofing  the  tenant  to, have  abundance  of  capital 
o£  his  own,  the  retention  of  the  jus  delectus  may,  in  many  very 
Cuppofable  fituations,  deprive  him  of  every  rational  inducement  to 
fix  his  own  capital  in  improvements  of  the   farm,  even  though  the 
period  of  duration  of  the  leafe,  (hould  allow  him  otherwifc:  the  faireft 
profpe6i  of  resiping  abundantly  the  fruits  of  his  outlay,  through  the 
medium  of  the  mod  expenfive  and  moft  permanent  improvements.    , 
Though  the  jus  delectus  prevents  voluntary  alienation  and  di£- 
pofal,  and  compulfory  alienation  at  the  inilance  of  the  tenant's  ere* 
ditors,  it  hath  not  been  carried  to  that  extreme  of  abfurdity,  as  to 
prevent  the  leafe  from  defcending  to  the  tenant's  heirs ;   it  defcends, 
lK)wever,  to  his  natural  heirs  by  fuccefilon,  not  to  fuch  as  he  might 
be  inclined  to  nominate ;   in  other  words,  it  is  entailed  upon  thofe 
whom  the  law  has  defigned  his  heirs  ;  and  he  is  deprived  of  all  power 
of  choice.     But  fuppofing  the  tenant  has  no  children,  and  that  hit 
Kgal  heirs  are  fuch  as  he  regards  not,  or  hates,  either  with  or  with- 
out reafon,  is  it  in  human  nature  to  fuppofe,  that,  with  the  proba* 
ne  profpe6i  of  dying  during  the  cufrency  of  a  leafe,  of  fucb  length, 
w  endurance  as  to  give  profpedl  of  repayment  for  improvements  of 
cxpenfe  and  permanency,  he  (hould  fix  his  capital  in  the  foil,  to  be 
Wrried  off,  along  with  the  leafe,  by  heirs  of  this  defcrption  ?    Will 
■^  not  rather  retain  it  as  much  as  poflible  from  outlay  on  fuch  im- 
*^A       F^^^ents,  that  he  may  keep  it  under  his  own  command,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  as  he  plcafes  ?    Or,  fuppofing  he  has  foas,  he  can  make 
^  choice  among  them :   the  eldeft  fon  is  legal  heir  to  the  tack, 
^ttt  in  a  leaie  of  fufficient  endurance  for  any  material  improvement^ 
toe  foppofition^  having  mod  probabilities  on  its  fide  is,  that  the  old- 
^  leaves  the  family^  not  chooling  to  keep  himfelf  difengaged  from 
jn^ployment  in  view  of  fucceeding  to  his  fatlier's  leafe.     He  may 
l^ave  become  merchant,  or  manufa^urer,  or  may  have  fettled  in  fk 
^iftant  farm  in  England  or  Ireland.     If  the  father  diest  be  cannoi; 
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bequeath  it  to  any  other  fon>  who  may  have  remained  whh  him»  ta 
ailift  him  in  his  labours ;  the  heir,  and  the  heir  alone^  can  take  op 
the  leafe  ;  he  mufl  either  occupy  perfonallyy  or  in  the  nnpiofitabM 
mode  of  a  manager^  a6^ing  entirely  at  another's  rifle,  and  having  am 
further  perfonal  intereft  in  the  management*  than  merely  to  avoia 
forfeiture  of  his  wages,  through  the  groflefl  negHgence  or  difl 
honefty.  *  But  either  of  thefe  alternatives  might  prove  rainoos :  IB 
is  obliged,  therefore,  to  relinquifh  the  leafe  to  the  landlord,  to  who^ 
it  would  indeed  revert  as  a  forfeiture,  were  he  to  attempt  difpa^ 
ing  of  it  to  the  higheft  bidder.  If  he  has  only  daughters,  by  tife 
Scotch  law  of  heritages  they  would  fucceed  equaUy  as  heirs-portion 
ers,  with  fnrall  profpe^l,  inched,  of  the  farm  turning  to  any  accon^ 
either  under  difcordant  management,  if  they  jointly  occnpyv 
under  the  delegated  management  of  a  manager,  a£iing  without  ~ 
of  his  own :  But  as  they  cannot  fell,  there  is  no  alternative  bat 
throw  up  the  leafe ;  not  to  mention,  that,  according  to  feudal 
ti6ns,  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  the  marriage  of  a  daughb« 
without  confent  of  the  proprietor,  might  not  infer  forfeiture^  a 
placing  the  leafe  under  the  Jus  maritif  and  of  courfe  being  equiva 
lent  to  an  ailignation.  If  the  tenant,  too,  fhould  leave  none  ^ 
hind  him  but  helplefs  infants,  of  what  avail  could  k  be  to 
occupy  tlie  farm  by  fervants  or  a  manager,  whont  they  are  i 
pable  of  calling  to  account  ?  If  not  allowed  to  fell  the  leafe  to  this 
higheft  bidder,  it  muft  be  relinquifhed. 

But  further :  Suppose  the  tenant  wishes  to  qait  his  i^m»,  fiir 
want  of  health, — or  to  betake  himself  to  some  other  profitably 
profession, — or  to  take  lands  m  lease  in  some  distant  iiniropro?ai 
district,  where,  from  want  of  competitors,  his  superior  skill  would 
be  amply  rewarded,  and  his  example  might  also  prove  useful ; 
He  cannot,  like  an  unfettered  manufacturer  or  merchant,  widi* 
draw  his  capital,  by  disposing  of  his  present  concern  to  ijbe  beiC 
bidder :  He  must  either  remain  where  he  is,  as  an  adscriphu^^ 
ifcBi  or  necessarily  trust  to  the  x^miss  management  of  servants^ 
(if,  indeed,  he  is  tiot  bound  to  acttial  residence  by  his  lease); 
for  he  can  neither  withdraw  his  capital,  by  assignation ;  nor  sub- 
letting, by  grassum^  (fine  at  entry),  given  at  once  ^  nor  gradaallj» 
in  shape  of  over-rent. 

Partnerships,  too,  so  convenient  in  other  professions,  where 
different  talents  could  be  combined  to  mutual  advantage,  are  not 
admitted  in  a  lease  thus  fettered  as  to  its  free  disposal* 

In  this  manner,  through  the  legal  torturing  of  the  contract 
of  lease  into  a  most  unnatural  conformity  to  the  original  tenure 
of  military  benefice^  and  the  prevalent  absurdity  of  acting  upon, 
instead  of  counteracting  this  legal  tendency,  in  the  terms  ef  pri« 
▼ate  bargain,  agricultural  credit  is  diminished,  and  much  capital 


*  Indeed,  by  a  late  decision  (sec  note,  p.  241),  he  is  prccladed  firom  tUw 
siiartbl«  resource. 
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banished  from  agricultural  improvement.     Under  such  circuin-* 

s'tAQces,  it  is  ridiculous  to  hear  landed  proprietors  complain  of 

***©  rductance  of  tenants  to  lay  out  money  upon  improvements^ 

Tlieir  tenants  must  be  cast  in  a  mould  different  from  what  is 

<5onamon  to  other  pien,  if  they  employ  much  industry  or  capital 

'•^here  there  is  such  insecurity  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  such  api^ 

plication,  and  where  capital,  once  launched  out,  runs  such  risk 

^  eventual  forfeiture. 

All  schemes  of  catching  at  the  profits  of  improvement,  by  cir- 
^uoiscribing  the  lease  to  such  short  duration,  as  deprives  the  te- 
>^ant  of  interest  in  making  them,  and  all  schemes  of  snatching  at 
^e  capital  fixed  in  the  soil,  iii  taking  chances  of  intermediate 
fcrifeiture,  by  retaining  the  Jus  delectus^  are  childish  in  the  ex* 
treme,  and  must  ultimately  prove  Jelo  de  se,  like  the  killing  tha 
ben,  to  get  at  once  at  her  eggs,  or  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree, 
to  come  at  once  at  its  fruit. 

The  landholder  and  his  tenant  may  be  considered  as  joined  in 
^  copartnery,  the  landlord  being  the  dormant,  and  the  tenant  the 
^^cthig  partner;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  copartnery 
^an  flourish,  but  in  proportion  as  both  are  alike  admitted  to  ad« 
'^'QiageSy  and  the  acting  partner  in  particular. 

The  substitution  of  enforcement  by  penalties,  to  a  sense  of  in# 
terest,  is  similar  to  the  substitution  of  the  labour  of  slaves,  ex» 
Ported  by  the  lash,  to  the  labour  of  freemen,  paid  in  proportion 
*o  the  work  they  perform.  It  suits,  however,  the  indolence,  the 
^Snorance,  and  domineering  spirit,  in  which  too  many  would  wish 
to  indulge,  to  attempt  to  compel  by  force,  rather  than  condescend 
to  persuade. 

The  law  might  be  altered  to  much  advantage,  and  without  the 
•"Siallest  inconvenience.  Much  is  witliin  the  private  power  of 
"^Qdholders  themselves ;  and  nothing  bids  fairer  to  make  com- 
'^on  fense  prevail  upon  any  subject,  than  a  liberal  and  fair  dis^ 

A  law  declaring  every  lease  the  full  and  complete  property  of 
^e  tenant,  alienable  and  disponable  at  his  pleasure,  would  be  of 
^e  greatest  importance  to  encourage  liberal  minded  capitalists  to 
P^take  themselves  to  farming,  and  would  establish  credit,  to  make 
^^practicable  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  lease ;  whilst 
*fce  dependent,  and  of  course  the  degraded  state,  in  which  the  te- 
^•J^try  are  too  often  kept,  makes  men  of  spirit  and  enterprisey 
^^ain  so  servile  an  occupation.  * 

*  If  E  landholdmr^or  rather  bis  man  of  business,  is  aware  of  the  chanees  of 
T^^tual  forfeiture  in  constructing  tbe  lease,  and  at  the  same  time  is  convinced, 
\**  he  generally  may  be),  that  the  tenant  has  not  had  the  same  foresight,  one 

<Hi)fi  certainly  be  dispmed  to  condemn  such  a  bargain  as  fraudulent  A  dccla- 
rj^^ty  law,  as  above,  rendering  every  lease  full  fwvvperty,  unless  where  tlie  con- 
^^  wtfe  expressly  declared,  would  prevent  all  such  fraud.  If  the  tenant  ac- 
^P^  a  lease  with  clauses  of  forfeiture  expressly  declared,  he  has  himself  alon^ 
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YouT^reasoners  Jrom  practical  experiencey  as  they  defign  tin 
felvesy  will  allege,  that  as  agricultural  indullry  is  feen  to  thrifc  i 
Scotland,  fuch  allegations  of  exifting  caufes  of  its  depreffion,  ai 

merely  theoretical  and  illufory.     To  fuch  the  only  reply  is,  an    

peal  to  the  internal  consciousness  of  every  one  capable  of  thougfcr^ 
and  rejection. 

Indeed,  confidering  the  fmall  chance  of  railing  a  fortune  in  tl 
profeflion,  in  coniparifon  of  what  we  fee  every  day  realized  by  rot 
chants  and  manufacturers ;  habit,  or  the  pleafures  of  a  country  lii 
can  alone  account  for  agriculture  retaining  much  capital  in  ita  e: 
ployment. 

'  Prescribed  rules  of  management,  depriving  the  tenant  of  all  Ml>  ^n 
ty  of  action,  treating  him  as  a  mere  machine  unentitled  to  thiK^  li 
and  condemning  him  to  one  undeviating  round,  like  a  blind  horfe  ti 
a  bark-mill,  have  the  fame  degrading  eSe^,  banifliing  from  the  {^-ro 
feflion  every  man  of  high  fpirit  and  enterprife,  to  thofe  mercaiffcile 
or  manufadluring  employments,  whete  he  is  at  liberty  to  difplay  ^^he 
energies  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  a6l  as  a  man. 

The  mod  that  can  be  faid  for  prefcribed  rules  of  management  is^ 
that  they  may  prevent  the  beft  known  fyftem  at  the  time  from   de- 
generating.    But  they  have  juft  an  equal  tendency  to  prevent  ail 
•farther  improvefnent.     In  early  times,  when  the  condition  of   the 
tenantry  was  in  a  flate  of  greater  degradation  than  at  prefent,  it  wit 
not  to  be  expe6^ed,  that  much  information  fhould  prevail  in  that  claia, 
or  that  material  improvement  ftiould  arife  in  that  quarter.     NoWf 
however,  from  the  greater  liberality  which  has  prevailed  in  the  termi 
of  private  bargain,  with  the  tendency  long  fhown  to  a  liberal  con- 
flrud^ion  of  law  in  favour  of  the  tenant's  fecurity,  J  the  Scotch  te» 
tiantry,  have  been  advanced  to  an  higher  rank  in  the  fcaleof  fociety; 
'and,  in  an  age  of  fuch  extended  intercourfe  and  communication^ 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  information  in  this  clafs,  nor  that  bigotry 
to  eftabliOied  praflice,  which  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  ;  fo  that 
in  many  improved  diftrifts,  the  tenantry  may  be  confidered  as  much 
more  fit  to  diredl  the  proprietors,  than  to  be  direfted  ty  them.    In 
*fhort,  for  a  confiderable  time  paft,    there  feems  to  have  been  no 
prevalent  deficiency  among  Scots  tenantry,  either  of  fkill  to  con- 
trive. Or  of  capital  to  execute ;  infomuch,  that  where  farms  becojnc 
'vacant  in  diftri6ls  where  improvement  is  lefs  underflood,  the  rents 
offered  by  tenants  from  more  improved  diftrid?,  upon  the  credit  of 
Tuperior  returns  from  a  better  fy llem,  mull  either  diflodge  the  pre- 
fent occupiers,  or  force  them  to  adopt  that  better  fyflem,  without 
which  they  could  not  afford  equal  rent.     For  though  the  liberality 
of  the  proprietor  might  lead  him  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  prefer- 
ence to  the  prefent  poffc-fTirs,  there  afe  certainly  limits,*  beyond  whicfl 
their  expectations  of  a  facrifice  of  pecuniary  intereft  ia  their  favout 

t 

\  Since  the  alarm  of  the  French  revolutionary  spirit,  some  seem  to  thinly 
that  a  retrogradation  in  (his  respect  has  taken  place. 
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uld  be  unreafonable.  There  is  thus  a  natural  fecurity  for  the 
fpread  of  every  real  agricultural  improvement,  if  not  prevented  by 
ibfurd  regulations  a(  management;  A  more  productive  sydein  tuill 
end  to  offers  of  ftigher  r^ent ;  xind  higher  rent,  must  enforce  the  fl- 
iopiion  of  this  better  system. 

Through  the  currency  of  the  leafe,  the  intcreft  of  both  proprie^ 
»r  and  tenant  mull  evidently  concur  in  the  fame  meafure,  of  ren- 
eripg  the  land  as  produdive  as  poilible.  There  is  a  period,  never- 
leleisy  towards  the  clofe  of  the  leafe,  in  which  thcfe  interefts  begin 
>  <iiverge;  and  therefore,  re(lri<flion8  as  to  the  laft  three  or  four  years 
lay  be  neceffary  to  keep  the  tenant  to  the  mode  of  management, 
rbich  his  own  intereft  would  efifei^ually  bind  him  to  obfervc  during 
litf  currency.  During  thefe  years,  a  raanaorement  may  be  properly 
iiforced  by  penalties,  correfponding  to  the  fyftem  underftood  as  the 
>eft.  for  that  fpecies  of  (arm  at  the  commencement  of  the  leafe. 
^ut  as  it  were  abfurd  to  f^ippofe  that  any  fyflem  is  perfe<fl,  and  in- 
:apable  of  itnpF^ven^ent,  in  order  that  the  farm  may  not  be  debar- 
red from  fuch  improvement  as  may  be  found  out  during  the  curren- 
cy of  the  leafe,  it  fhould  be  in  the  power  of  the  tenant^  to  manage, 
and  to  leave  the  farm  in  any  way  be  picafes,  without  incurring  the 
peoahy,  provided  he  can  make  it  appear,  to  impartial  arbiters,  that 
tbe  farm,  in.  the  condition  in  which  he  leaves  it,  is  in  no  worfe  (late 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  managc.nent  prefcribed  in  the  re- 
Ari^ed  years  been  obferved. 

.  To  avoid  this  unimproving  period,  when  the  tenant  may  conceive 
It  for  his  advantage  to  draw  as  much  from  the  land  as  it  can  yield, 
tendering  nothing  to  it  that  he  can  withhold,  it  might  be  of  ufe 
(at  leail  on  fuppafitioa  of  the  poflVffing  tenant  being  preferred),  to 
J^newr  the  leafe  thr^eor  four  years  before  t\\c  expiration  of  the  exilling 
one  ;  the  entry  to  the  fecond,  to  commence  at  the  termination  of  the 
firft.  As,  however,  a  leafe,  to  he  efFcdual,  mud,  in  confiftency  with 
"jhe  maxims  of  Scotch  law,  be  clothed  xvith  posscssiojh  it  is  uncertain 
^  without  an  exprefs  alteration  of  the  law,  fuch  a  leafe  would  be 
gOQd  agaiull  a  fucceeding  heir  of  entail,  or  even  a  purchafer,  if 
ttther  came  to  be  vefted  in  the  property,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
current  leafe.  * 

The  late  Lord  Karnes,  whofe  original  comprehenllve  and  verfa- 
UIt;  geoius  v/as  well  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  every  queftion 
^bich  he  fnade  the  fubjed  of  his  inveftigation,  and  who  was  proba- 
oly  the  firft  a;rricultural  writer  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  mO" 
^fil  excitements  n{  agricultural  iuduftry,  was  well  aware  of  the  futility 
5^f  the  fubllitution  of  enforcement,  under  penalty,  to  tlie  tenant's 
fenfeof  his  own  inlerefl.     To  Impart,  therefore,  to  the  tenant  a  con- 

• 

*  As  it  would  be  highly  incoiivenient  that  leases  of  this  kind  sliould  be  ab^ 
'jolutely  invalid,  our  Courts  have  decided,  tliat  such  a  lease  is  valid,  it'  granted 
'rt  tke  ordinart/  course  of  adminislratton :  llie  length  of  term  seems  i.ot,  how- 
***«,  fixed.  The  framers  of  the  act  10th  Geo.  111.  seem  to  point  at  one  ycv 
iwtvious  to  tlic  expiration  of  the  current  lease 
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tinual  and  unceafing  intereft  in  the  improvement  of  hit  fiirnii  he  fell 
upon  the  contrivance  of  the  perpetual  leafe|  by  which  the  tefMat 
was  either  fure  of  a  preference  at  releafing,  or  elfe  of  a  certain  nain- 
ber  of  years*  purchafe  of  the  advanced  rent  offered  by  hioiMf*- 
Here,  however,  as  elfewhere,  the  abfurd  policy  of  entail,  would  pn^ 
vent  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  fcheme  of  improvement,  a^  no  obbgi— 
tion  to  this  effefl,  granted  by  a  poffefling  heir,  would,  in  any  pfo- 
bability,  be  held  valid  againfl  the  challenge  of  the  fucceeding  heir. 
The  only  objedion  againfl  fuch  a  conftitution  of  leafe  feema  to  be^ 
that  the  farm  mud  continue  lor  ever  of  the  fame  conftrudlion  at  to 
fize,  &c.  however  inconveniently  arranged  in  fuch  refpects,  withoat 
con  fen  t  of  both  parties,  though  mutual  confent  to  alteration,  if  ob< 
vioufly  fitting  the  farm  for  more  profitable  occupation,  might  not 
be  of  very  difficult  attainment. 

Restrictions  as  to  management  ought  ever,  at  all  events,  to  ba 
clearly  and  explicitly  expressed,  otherwise  the  tenant  must  be 
kept  in  .a  most  discouraging  stale  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  The 
reporter  of  East  Lotliian  observes,  that  the  vague  obligatory  claus- 
es, binding  the  tenant,  in  general  terms,  to  practise  the  rules  of  good 
kiisbandri/,  and  not  to  mislabour  the  Jarm^  have,  in  that  qtiarter, 
given  rise  to  many  most  unprofitable  lawsuits.  The  various  acts 
of  Parliament  freeing  the  tenant  from  every  prestation,  unless 
what  he  has  expressly  stipulated  to  perform  in  his  lease,"^  might 
seemingly  have  rendered  all  such  unspecific  clauses  of  obligation, 
ttnactionable  before  a  court  of  law.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  they  are  held  actionable.  And  this  being  the  case,  many 
questions  of  course  may  arise  as  grounds  of  litiscontestation; 
As,  ^rstf  What  is  to  be  understood  as  rules  of  good  husbandry? 
It  is  to  be  understood,  according  to  what  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  been  conceived  to  be  good  husbandry  by  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract,  or  as  what  may 
come  to  be  considered  as  good  husbandry  during  the  currency  oif 
the  lease  ?  If  the  latter  ambulatory  interpretation  shall  be  fixed 
upon,  may  not  the  tenant,  at  any  time,  be  interrupted  by  thd 
landlord  in  his  proceedings,,  till  it  shall  be  determined  whether 
what  he  proposes  to  do  is  good  or  bad  husbandry  ?  which,  pro* 
bably,  may  not  be  decided,  till  the  season  for  performance  has  e- 
lapsed.*  •  As  it  is  probable  few  landholders  would  thus  choose  16 
int.Tmeddle  in  teazing  the  tenant  in  every  step  of  his  proceedings, 
through  the  whole  of  his  lease,  it  is  probable  that  the'  question 
of  what  constitutes  good  or  bad  husbandry,  might  not  be  ajgi* 
tated  till  towards  its  close.  And  here,  supposing  the  point  ai 
to  the  constitution  of  bad  or  good  husbandry  to  be  indisputaUei 

.    Ill        .      _  I      r         — „  .  • 

*  So  different  are  the  prcrailing  ideas  of  good  husbaDdry,  that  Scotdi  ja» 
Hants,  who  took  in  lease  farms  in  England,  at  high  rents,  in  view  of  rendeik 
fng  tlieni  more  productive  by  alternate  husbandry,  \^'erc  interrupted  in  braakiag 
up  old  prrass  lands,  by  eventual  heirs  of  entail »  upon  the  footing  that  this 
committing  waste  upon  the  estate    Sec  Farmer* s  Magazine*  '      .   . 
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still  a  second  question  might  arise, — Whether  the  point  of  good 
or  bad  husbandry,  had  been  settled  in  the  general  opinion,  in  such' 
time,   that  the  tenant  should,  in  equity,  be  considered  as  bound 
l>y  his  obligation  to  have  adopted  the  improved  practice  ?    For  a 
practice  in  husbandry  is  not,  iu  reason,  to  be  held  as  an  improve- 
ment, merely  because  it  is  an  innovation  ;  good  sense  requiring; 
in  this  as  in  other  subjects,  a  renitency  against  hasty  change : 
A.n<l  as  there  is,  of  necessity,  a  certain  loss  always  to  be  sustained 
in  the  disarrangement  of  one  system,  in  preparation  for  the  in- 
troduction of  another,  it  may  be  that  the  tenant's  lease  was  too 
near  to  its  expiry,  (by  the  time  that  he  might  be  supposed  appris- 
ed of  the  bet^  system),  to  allow  of  reaping,  from  the  practice  of 
that  system,  any  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  to  be  sus- 
tained in  die  preparation  for  its  introduction.     At  any  rate,  a4 
all  questions  of  this  nature  must  ultimately  be  remitted  by  la# 
court;  to  arbiters,  wherever  such  a  vague  clause  of  obligation  is 
admitted,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  another,  binding  both 
parties,  to  submit  any  dispute  that  might  arise  upon  it,  at  once  to 
strbtters  mutually  chosen. 

The  security  of  lease  has  been  every  where,  through  Scotland; 
the  primum  mobile  of  superior  improvement.  *  The  total  want  of 
that  security  is  almost  nowhere  complained  of,  excepting  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  where  the  proprietors,  out  of  mere 
humanity,  and  at  the  expence  of  great  sacrifices  of  their  own  pe^ 
^uniary  interest,  are  still  continuing  upon  their  lands,  (till  they 
can  dispose  of  themselves  otherwise),  that  disproportionate  popu- 
lation, for  which  there  can  be  no  profitable  use,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  profitable  system  of  occupancy,  it  is  not  to  be 
^^tpected  that  they  should  entail  upon  themselves  such  an  unpro* 
ducdve  system,  or  give  it  permanency  through  tlie  security  of 

^     The  axe  of  farms  is  of  considerable  consequence  to  their  profit- 
able occupation. 

*  liCasM,  and  long  leases,  have  been  considered  equally  as  the  great  causei 
^^  Huprorement  in  England.     Caledonia,  vol  il.  article  Peebles-shire. 
^  See  Lord  Selkirk  on  Emigration  from  the  Highlands. 
*Iis  Lordrihip's  antagonists  display  more  of  partial  humanity  than  of  enlargv 
*^  ▼iofwrs  of  public  tttility.      In  their  zieal  for  supporting  Highland  population, 
*J*"jn«  would  even  persuade  us,  that,  in  respect  of  fitness,  for  military  service,  a 
^f^gUlandior  is  of  a  Jut  generis  description,  constituting  a  breed  of  a  superior 
^^'^     It  is  however  pretty  evident,  that  the  human  character  is  formed  from 
^Utaimstances,  and  those  talents  drawn  forth  for  which  there  is  occasioiv     Tha 
'^^QDal  Aidprocatcd  hostile  incursions  upon  the  Borders,  gave  a  more  constant 
^^^^Mlon  for  hardy  intrepidity  and  alertness,  than  the  mutual  predatory  warfare 
^^  the  Hi^iland  chieftains ;  and  accordingly,  the  Borderers  were  in  use  to  b€ 
*^Uk1  out  to  quell  insurrections  in  the  Highlands.     Such  specialties  of  charac- 
^'  disappear  upon  change  of  circumstances.     Highland  regiments  are  now 
^^dhcrhninately  recruited  fVom   tlie  common  mass,    and  all  equally    aojuit 
^'^^mselves  weU.     A  British  soldier  will  ever  act  as  a  hero,  whether  Highlander 
^  Lowlander.     It  may  be  observed  however,  that  the  hardy  manner  in  whidi 
^^  Hi^Iondcr  is  trained  up,  fits  him  for  the  hardships  of  war. 
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The  principles  that  iippear  to  regulate  the  size  of  farms, 
to  be  the  following. 

Capital  will  ever  endeavour  to  invest  itself  in  the  manner  ^^ 
which  it  can  yield  the  greatest  return.  Now,  a  considerable  e^  ^^^ 
tent  of  farm,  (such  as  to  admit  as  much  as  possible  of  sobdiv^  i^ 
€ion  of  labonr,  in  appropriating  particular  classes  of  servants,  ^^s- 
even  of  horses,  exclusively  to  one  occupation )»  seems  necessa^v-^ 
here,  as  elsewhere,  to  make  labour  most  productive.  In  far 
ing,  too,  (at  least  in  a  climate  such  as  that  of  Scotland),  advs 
tage  must  often  be  taken  of  the  st^te  of  the  weather^  suited  to  [> 
ticular  operations,  lest  tlie  opportunity  should  escape  :  iiuch  c^ljg 
require  a  number  of  hands,  and  these  would  be  kept  in  an  ejc- 
pensive  and  most  unprofitable  state  of  preparation,  were  not  tb« 
farm  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  afford  room  for  separate  occups^. 
Cion  to  the  whole,  at  all  other  seasons. 

The  competition  of  capital  for  the  most  profitable  mode 
investiture,  will  thus  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  farms  to  a 
the  best  calculated  for  profitable  occupancy. 

The  same  competition  of  capital,  will  also  tend  equally  to  prcs- 
.irent  farms  from  stretching  beyond  these  proper  bounds,  and  thi*  s 
to  prevent  monopoly.     For  though  one  man  may  excel  another's' 
in  point  of  intellect  and  exertion,  the  difference  is  very  limited    S 
the  generality  are  upon  the  equal  footing  of  mediocrity.     Ther« 
is  an  extent  of  farm,  to  the  personal  management  and  superin  • 
tendence  of  which  no  man*s  energy  can  reach,  but  where  herousC 
of  necessity  have  recourse  to  the  uninterested,  and  therefore  uft— 
efi^v^c^xc  nmna^evient  of  delegation.    But  an  interested  and  ^arp- 
«ighted  personui  ^  per  intend  ence,  will  ever  be  able  to  outbid,  in      i| 
nfiordable  rent,  the  more  languid  and  inefficient  management  o£     || 
delegation.     Indeed,  it  is  upon  no  other  footing  that  farmers 
exist  as  a  chiss  distinct  from  proprietors,  but  that  the  proprietor  * 
£ndB,  he  can  obtain  more  as  r^nty  than  his  lands  will  afford  him  of 
profit,  although  he  pays  no  rent,  under  a  nianagcment  delegated 
to  overseers,   (as  has  been  already  noticed  in  tracing  the  origin 
pf  lea^iu-holding). 

Wliere  there  is  sufficiency  of  capital  to  occupy  and  employ  tli^ 
whole  lands  ir.ost  productively,  the  compttition  of  capital,  irill 
thus,  both  enlarge  fiinns  to  their  proper  extent,  and  circumscribe 
them  within  the  bounds  for  yielding  the  largest  production,   i» 
proportion  to  the  labour  employed^  and  sucii  excess  of  agricultu- 
ral production,  above  the  consumption  of  the  Jabourers  employe**  • 
in  raising  it,  is  the  only  fund,  that  can  support  the  great  num- 
bers employed  in  commerce  and  manufai-turesi,  without  ramtig 
wp  a  population  of  this  description,  dep*  indent  upon  the  agricul'      t 
ture  of  ofher  natmia  for  subsistence  ; — not  to  mention  the  nuit*'      U 
bers  of  unproductive  classes  in  the  arm)',  navy,  cabinet,  prie«5t^      ]^ 
]iood  and  forum,  and  those  disengaged  from  any  professional  er»^* 
filqyment,  who  can  receive  jsubsistence  from  no  other  source  bt^ 
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lis  excess,  as  they  produce  nothing  of  value  to  exchange  with 
tlier  nations,  for  the  surplus  produce  of  foreign  agriculture,  which 
ley  might  receive  in  return. 

A  sort  of  country  trading  capital,  will  also  have  some  little  in- 
uetice  upon  the  size  of  farms.  As  labour  comes  to  be  more 
nd  more  subdivided,  in  pursuance  of  the  common  sense  of  in- 
ividiial  interest,  the  farmer  will  more  and  more  exclusively  con- 
ne  himself,  to  his  proper  business  of  a  producer;  merchants  will 
ransact  between  him  and  the  consumer :  Professional  carters 
Dd  cat-riers  will  also  spring  up;  and  these  will,  to  a  certain  ex- 
ent,  raise  such  an  effectual  demand  ibr  minute  farms,  ibr  conve- 
lency  of  keep  of  draught  horses,  as  no  occupation,  for  tlie  ge- 
leral  purposes  of  agriculture,  can  contend  with. 

Had  public  legislation  never  interfered,  in  cramping  the  free 
ite  of  perpetual  landed  property,  by  the  wretched  policy  ot  entail, 
•"-And  had  private  legislation  not  withdrawn,  (through  pride  or  ava« 
ice),  all  right  of  property  from  the  occupation  of  lease,  in  debar* 
ing  assignation  and  subletting, — the  most  advantageous  occupan- 
'Yy  both  for  individuals  and  the  public,  would  ever  take  place,  upon 
Aiat  surest  of  all  foundations,  its  being  able  to  afford  most  profit. 
No  agrarian  project,  devised  by  those  idlers  who  devote  them- 
lelves  to  speculate  for  the  public  good,  but  which  nobody  is  in- 
terested to  effect,  can  ever  possibly  be  realized.  This  observa- 
tion may  probably  be  found  applicable  to  all  those  schemes  of 
land-occupancy,  which  have  been  humanely  devis^ed  for  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  order  to  retain  that  extent  of  population, 
vhich  can  only  suit  a  situation  of  landed  property,  such  as  that 
described  in  entering  upon  this  article  regarding  the  holding  of  land 
vpon  lease. 

■  ^  2'ke  legal  protection  of  vermin,  may  well  be  considered  as  inju* 
rious  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  lease-holders. 

As  in  the  vegetable  worlds  we  account  those  plants  which  take 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  but  which  cannot  be  converted  into 
bunun  use,  to  be  noxious  tveedsy  in  contra-distinction  to  the  crops ; 
*o  in  the  animal  world,  we  account  those  animals  which  consume 
the  vegetable  or  animal  produce  of  agriculture,  but  which  are 
cither  unfit  for  human  use,  or  cannot  be  brought  under  the  com- 
mand of  man,  to  be  destructive  vermin^  in  contra-distinction  to 
tuTm  live  stock. 

All  game  animals  come  under  this  description,  as  also  pigeons, 
^hich,  though  in  a  state  of  semi-domestication,  arc  nevertheless 
of  a  temi-Jercc  naturce :  Against  their  licensed  depredations,  the 
Agriculturist,  holding  lands  upon  lease,  enjoys  no  power  of  pre- 
tention, and  he  has  little  recourse  for  compensation.  The  game 
1*W8,  obtained  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  those  vested  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  appropriating  them  when  they  can 
c^h  them,  are  of  similar  complexion  with  those  obtained  by 
tfiti  manufacturing  and  trading  part  of  the  community,  in  favour 
^  their  respective  monopolies. 
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The  immediate  damage  occasioned  by  the  licensed  depred.4 
tions  of  these  protected  vermin  is,  however,  but  of  small  m.« 
count.  *  The  only  damage  at  all  worth  attending  to, '  (in  tl- 
words  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Peeblesshire,  p.  246.),  • 

*  that  resulting  from  men,  and  dogs,  and  horses,  in  pursuit  of  ^}: 

*  game. 

*  In  regard  to  the  detriment  of  agriculture,  the  very  worst  pos 
sil)lc  regulation,  in  respect  of  die  game,  would  be  to  throw  it  in' 
discriminatcly  open,  with  liberty  to  pursue  it  everywhere,  to  all 
without  distinction.  Tlie  very  best  would  be,  to  vest  in  the  oc- 
cupying farmer  an  absolute  power  of  preventing  every  persooy 
without  exception,  from  hunting  over  his  farm  against  his  consent. 
A  privilege  thus  granted  of  favour,  and  not  held  of  right,  woukl 
never  be  abused,  to  the  damage  of  farming  stock. ' 

*  No  doubt,  those  privileged  to  hunt,  are  commonly  in  circmn" 
stances  to  enable  them  to  m^ke  full  compensation  for  any  dama.'- 
ges  they  may  occasion,  and  in  such  situations  of  respectabilityi  ^M 
would  restrain  them  from  knowingly  occasioning  any  damage 
whatsoever;  yet,  without  some  such  regulation,  property  laonw' 
ed  out  in  farming,  can  hardly  be  conceived  equally  protected  by 
law,  as  otlicr  property  launched  cut  in  the  business  of  other  gain' 
lV.1  professions  To  have  recourse  for  damages,  merely  where 
damage  can  be  legally  instructed,  would  nowhere  else  be  connd- 
ercd  as  a  sufKcient  compensation  for  having  property  pat  in  risi 
at  the  mere  plc:isure  of  another.* 

*  Suppose  the  whimsical  privilege  were  assumed,  of  playinf 
rudgel  matches,  for  diversion,  in  a  glass  or  china  shop :  Th< 
5hopman  would  surely  have  some  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  witl 
this  privilege,  although  he  had  the  most  undoubted  security  o 
recovering  all  damages  that  might  ensue;   and  though,  from  the 
nature  of  his  wares^  no  damage  could  possibly  occur,  in  total  frac 
ture,  or  even  n^.ere  iissure,  but  what  could  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty be  iiistructtd.     In  hunting,  however,  for  example,  with 
jilow  hounds  in  Tweedd^le,  where  the  sheep,  having  extensive 
pastures,  are  naturally  very  wild,  the  mere  recourse  for  legally 
instructed  damage,  must  afford  still  less  adequate  conipcnsatios 
for  the  risk  ;  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  property,  much  damage 
may  be  sustained,  which  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  legal  in- 
vt ruction ; — such  as,  checking  their  progress  in  becomiag  fitt^ 
from  disturbance  in  tlieir  pastures, — diseases  consequent  opOD 
over-heating,  in  running  through  fear,  or  even  upon  fear  itseK 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  power  of  prevention  of  unnece^isary  rid^ 
is  the  proper  and  best  security.     Upon  the  other  hand,  it  would 
appear  a  severe  regulation,  to  exclude  the  proprietor,  without 
leave  asked  and  granted,  from  such  rural  sports  as  he  might  find 
upon  his  own  grounds,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  prereot 
rjonied  men  fn)m  investing  their  capital  in  the  purchase,  the  im- 
provement,, and  adorning  of  lauded  estates.     Expediencies  ba^ 
cLlsI),  and  the  *ubjcct  is  coufesstdlv  of  trreat  dclicacv.     Fan* 
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en,  no  doubt,  are  apprised  of  their  situation;  and,  in  their  cal* 
eolations  of  discoilnt,  must  make  allowance  for  risks,  whether 
nore  constant  or  occasional.  Meanwhile,  I  have  stated  the  mat- 
ter in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  as  there  can  be  no  harm  in  re- 
funding hunters,  of  tlie  very  particular  situation  in  which  the 
very  valuable  farming  stock  of  the  country  is  placed, — a  circum- 
■tance  perhaps  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase. ' 
*  Game  seems  now,  by  the  latest  decisions^  to  be  considered 
M  property,  or  at  least  that  the  property  of  another  cannot  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  use  of  starting  game  in  it,  or  of  fol- 
lowing  game  through  it ;  and  it  is  thus  happily  in  the  power  of 
be  proprietor  of  the  lands,  to  exclude  all  privileged  hunters, 
rbose  rashness  might  render  them  more  regardless  of  risk  upon 
lie  property  of  another,  where  they  have  less  interest  in  the  te- 
ftnt's  Uiriving. ' 

burdens  affecting  the  leaseholder  deserve  consideration^  in  re* 
ftrd  to  their  effect  upon  agricultural  industry. 

^axation^  laid  equally  and  proportionally  upon  real  income^  is 
tidoubtedly  the  fairest  of  all ;  and,  if  fairly  and  impartially  le« 
Led,  could  discourage  no  kind  of  industry  ii)  particular,  as  no 
erson  would  refrain  from  bettering  his  own  circumstances,  that 
e  might  thereby  impoverish  the  public  treasury.  But  the  pre- 
rat  system  of  taxing  the  imputed^  as  the  real  income  of  Scotch 
easeholders,  must  be  extremely  unequal.  At  the  next  period  of 
leasing,  no  doubt,  offerers  will  b^  in  a  state  to  consider  the  tax 
paid  upon  rent  as,  in  effect,  an  addition  to  the  rent;  their  offers 
will  be  proportionally  less,  and  the  tax  will  turn  out  merely  a  tax 
tf  15  per  cent*  upon  land. 

Taxes  upon  the  gross  produce  of  land,  are  of  the  very  worst  con« 
ititution  of  taxes,  because  they  cannot  be  proportioned  to  profit 
er  real  income,  as  the  worst  land  requires  always  equal,  often 
greater,  expense  of  culture,  than  the  best,  wliiLst  the  return  must 
•fter  all  prove  greatly  inferior. 

T}fihe  of  produce  is,  in  this  view,  as  well  as  in  various  other  re- 

ipects,  an  ill  constituted  tax,  more  expensive  to  the  payers,  tlian 

Cfitable  to  the  receivers;  highly  discouraging  to  agricultural  in- 
try,  and  more  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  of  inferior 
quality.  From  this  tax,  at  least  in  shape  of  a  tax  upon  gross  pro* 
'uce,  the  lands  of  Scotland  are  entirely  exempted.  Ever  since 
the  decreet-arbitral  of  Charles  I.  in  1629,  as  confirmed  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1633,  it  hath  been  in  the  power  of  every  Scotch  pro- 
prietor of  land,  to  have  had  the  tythe  of  his  lands  valued  and  fix- 
ed for  ever,  at  one-fiflh  part  of  the  actual  free  rent  at  the  time  of 
^oation,  and  also  to  purchase  his  tythe,  from  the  lay  impropria- 
tor, or  titular  of  the  teindsy  (the  tythe  having  never,  in  any  part, 
eeen  in  the  possession  of  the  Reformed  Clergy),  at,  (acconling 
to  certain  circumstances),  six  years,  or  nine  ysars  purchase  of 
them  as  so  valued.  These  teinds,  so  purchased,  continuing  lia- 
Ue,  after  those  not  purchased  should  be  exhausted,  to  such  sti- 
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pend  as  the  Scotch  Parliament^  (since  the  Union,  the  Court  of  Sc^s^ 
sion),  should  judge  it  weet  to  allocate  from  them  to  the  Clcrg^^ 

Tytlie  may  be  commuted  upon  two  different  [>nQciples;  eithxer 
that  of  fixing  them  down  for  ever,  as  in  Scotland,  at  their  pre** 
sently  existing  value;  or  that  of  allowing  their  value,  like  that  of 
rent,  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  value  of  land.     If  valued 
upon,  the  first  principle,  the  commutation  inust  either  be,— ^-izy 
money*  which  exf>oses  them  to  fall  with  the  depreciation  of  rt^o- 
ney, — or  in  equivalent  of  allocated  land,  which  dooms  it  to  steri-^ 
lity  under  mortmain  holding, — or  in  a  grain  rient,  which  woulct 
not  be  attended  with  the  inconveniencies  of  disputes  abdtxt'quali- 
ty,  or  of  forcing  the  Cleigy  into  the  com  trade,  if  the  »jWa  ictr*' 
pora  were  neither  teaderable  noir  exigible,  but  to  be  paid  for  al-^ 
ways  at  a  conversion  money  price,  and  upon  the  average  of  la^c: 
seven  or  eight  years  (to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  wide  flflctua^ 
tions  of  grain  prices  from  year  to  year).    If  they  are  commntec 
upon  the  second  principle,  of  their  value  not  being  fixed>  but  lefi 
ambulatory,  to  follow  the  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  land,  nom 
of  the  above  modes  of  commutation  can  apply,  but  the  delete-**' 
rious  one  of  the  aUocation  of  land.    And  no  othef  eligible  modi 
suggests  itself,  to  avoid  the  present  bad  constitution- of  a  tas  u] 
on  gross  produce,  but  converting  the  tythe,  into  a  given  propor« 
lion,  of  the  free  rent  paid  to  the  landholder.  * 

By  act  1748,  the  Scotch  tenant  is  relieved  from  all  burdens,  no! 
expressly  stipulated  in  his  lease,,  or  what  should  be  imposed  by  acl 
of  Parliament,  excepting  the  one-half  of  schoc^master's  salary,  am 
of  poor*s  rates,  and  adstriction  to  mills. 

The  tenant's  half  of  school-salary  and  poor's  rates,  will  hard- 
ly, on  an  average,  exceed  one,  or  one  and  a  half  per  cenU  u| 
his  rent. 

Adstriction  to  millsy  so  far  as  it  goes,  is,  like  tythe,  a  tax  U[^  -* 
on  gross  produce,  and  gives  the  same  obstruction  to  land  iau^  -* 
provement. 

The  rate  of  adstriction,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  produce  o\n — -^r 
which  it  extends,  and  the  proportional  part  of  that  quantity  whic 
it  claims,  is  various,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  lo^ 
est  quantity  of  adstriction,  extends  to  all  the  oatmeal  used  in 
family  of  the  farmer, — a  quantity  not  susceptible  of  very  accura 
definition.  That  quantity,  the  privileged  mill  has  the  eiclusi^^* 
right  of  manufacturing,  and  is  entitled  to  a  twenty-fifih  part,  (tfc*  « 
lowest  proportion  generally  accompanying  the  most  confined  e  ^* 
tent),  as  multure^  or  price  of  the  manufacturing,  instead  of  a 
thirty-second  part,  which  is  esteemed  the  ordinary  market  rac< 
The  exclusive  privilege,  is  sometimes  found  to  extend  to  all 
growing  corns,  seed  and  horse  corn  only  excepted;  and  und 


•  Thia  mode  of  commutation,  supjl^csted  by  Malthus,  is  strongly  rccomjBii 
•d  in  Brown's  Treatise  on  Rural  AiKurs,  latelv  publishttcL 
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sucli  extension,  the  proportion  exigible  as  multure^  reaches  some- 
times to  the  tenth  part. 

The  adstriction  is,  very  generally,  understood  to  extend  only 
to  oats,  being  the  grain  principally  consumed  in  bread,*  and  peas 
or  barley  being  probably  little  cultivated  at  the  time  when  ad- 
strictions  were  originally  constituted.  In  such  cases,  the  farmer 
may  be  tempted,  to  substitute  some  qf  these  grains,  where  oats 
would  have  been  the  preferable  crop.  Land  in  pasture  is  uni- 
▼ersally  understood  to  be  exempted  from  any  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  privileged  mill ;  and  where  the  rate  of  adstriction  is  ex*' 
tensive  and  high,  it  may  lead  to  a  disproportionate  allocatioa 
into  pasture. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  employment,  is  ever  felt  galling  to 
those  .subjected  to  the  yoke;  they  can  never  feel  confidence  in 
being  well  served,  by  those  over  whom  they  have  not  the  check 
of  being  able  to  withdraw  their  employment,  when  they  are  dis« 
satisfied  with  the  work. 

It  would  appear  from  Marshall's  writings,  that  adstriction  to 
mills  in  England,  has  generally  died  its  natural  death,  by  mutual 
convention  or  dereliction.     In  Scotland  it  is  in  progress  towards 
decay.     Few  country  gentlemen  ever  now  think  of  confining  their 
own  tenants  to  their  own  mills,  under  such  a  preposterous  bond- 
age.   Where  a  proprietor  of  a  mill  holds  the  lands  of  another  pro- 
prietor adstricted  to  his  mill,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  should 
^ntt  his  privilege  wttliout  a  comp^ensation.     But  this  might  be 
settled  by  private. bargain,  were  it  not  for  the  obstruction  of  en- 
tail, which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  continually  interrupting  the  ra« 
tional  exercise  of  the  right  of  property  in   land.      A   com- 
pulsory provision  for  enforcing  the  commutation  of  thirlage  or 
^striction,  has  been  obtained  by  the  late  act,  39th  Geo.  III. 
The  terms  of  it  are  abundantly  equitable.     It  is  made  compe- 
tent for  the  proprietor,  either  of  the  dominant  mill,  or  the  servient 
l^nds,  to  pursue  for  a  commutation,  before  the  Sheriff  of  that 
coanty  widiin  which  the  mill  lies ;  and  the  Sheriff  is  to  summon 
*  jury,  of  at  least  twenty-one,  consisting  of  heritors,  or  tenants 
*^f  Und  paying  SO/,  of  yearly  rent,  or  valued  at  30/.  Scotch  in  the 
^tts-hooks ;   which  number,  by  alternate  rejection  by  the  parties, 
^ng  reduced  to  nine,  they,  after  examining  evidence,  are  to  a- 
yard  an  equivalent  compensation  in  a  yearly  payment  of  grain, 
't  being  in  the  option  of  the  payer,  to  pay  in  grain  or  the  price  of 
the  fi;irs :  Yet  there  are  not  many  instance^  of  the  privileges  of 
the  act  being  claimed,  probably  from  the  parties  being  at  a  loss 
^  conceive,  upon  what  principles  a  jury  would  decide,  in  a  case 
to  which  it  is  hard  to  say  what  principles  can  apply,  f 
In  grain  counties,   thirlage  is  falling  into   disuse,   through 

-I'  A  jury  in  Ross-shire  determined,  tliatthe  wliole  thirled  muUnres  paid  when 

^  niilf  was  employed,  should  continue  to  be  paid  as  the  price  of  frewlom.     ( See 

laimcr's  MasrazimO.     Kxtniption  irom  6/«c7.  mnUl  would  net  have  Ueen  ca^^ilv 
valued,  iS         ;  i- 
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dereliction.    The  miller  becomes  an  extensive  manufactarer-  ^ 
n-ain ;  and,  rather  than  have  bis  own  plans  broken  in  upon,  a.xi</ 
Lis  time  taken  up,  by  serving' those  adstricted  to  him,  when  the  j 
choose  to.  call  for  his  services,  he  is  willing  to  renounce  his  e^c* 
elusive  right  to  be  employed,  and  the  higher  rate  of  pay  whicli 
be  is  privileged  to  exact.     The  farmers  confine  themselves  Co 
production ;  and  the  miller  becomes  their  merchant,  or  their  mer- 
chant's manufacturer. 

Considering  the  scarcity  of^  capital  when  com  mills  began  eo 
be  erected,  the  over  proportion  of  them  to  the  work  to  be  ex^* 
cuted,  (necessary  from  the  unpermeable  state  of  roads,  in  order 
that  the  work  might  be  executed  at  all),  with  the  peculiar  ftvoux 
which  the  Legislature  seems  ever  to  have  been  inclined  to  shov  to 
every  species  of  manufacture,  whether  more  necessary  or  mar^ 
auperfluous :  it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  ereeton  oC 
mills,  should  have  required,  as  the  conditions  of  their  erectioo-y 
both  a  certainty,  and  considerable  extent  of  employment,  and  m$' 
A  high  rate  of  wages, — not  that  the  Legislature  should  have  aoxi'- 
ously  sanctioned  all  those  privileges, — nor  that  the  judges  shonL^ 
have  been  ready  to  bestow  upon  them  a  liberal  interpretation. 

From  the  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  all 
tances,  by  roads,  there  is  now  no  need  of  supporting  more  maK— 
chinery  than  what  can  find  constant  and  full  employment :  frocx^ 
the  present  improved  state  of  machinery,  every  machine,  too,  m  ^ 
now  capable  of  performing  much  more  work  than  formerh|^> 
From  these  causes,  although  there  is  now  surely  much  more  grac~^ 
to  be  manufactured,  tlicte  is  a  superfluity  of  com  mills,  whitHBi 
could  not  be  supported,  but  by  the  compulsory  employment 
tained  through  adstriction. 

The  multiplicity  of  com  mills  going  by  water,  (the  only  mo^ 
ing  power  known  at  the  time  of  erection),  is  complained  of  as 
nuisance  in  other  respects.     They  interrupt  the  profitable  use 
water  far  the  purposes  of  irrigation  ;   they  often  prevent  the 
draining  of  lands,  by  preventing  the  descent  of  waters ;  th^j 
convert  low  lands  into  marshes,  from  the  leakage  of  mill-poncb 
and  mill-leads.     As  the  whole  of  corn  mill  machinery,  might  be 
moved  by  the  powers  of  steam,  or  of  wind,  equally  well,  and  of' 
ten  equally  cheap,  as  by  water,  and  as  there  is  no  dread  of  not 
having  machinery  erected  voluntarily,  wherever  there  is  a  re«i 
demand  for  its  employment ;  it  might  not  be  improper,  that  a  le- 
gislative compulsitor  should  be  interposed,  enforcing  the  sale  of 
the  privilege  of  having  a  water  mill,  at  a  fair  valuation,  wherever 
it  could  be  properly  instructed,  before  a  proper  court,  by  tho^ 
having  interest  in,  and  applying  for  the  purcha£e,  that  the  benefit 
to  result  from  undamming  of  tlie  waters,  or  converting  them  to 
the  purposes  of  irrigation,  exceeded  the  rent  of  the  mill  by  one 
half>  or  one' whole,  or  some  such  other  proportionate  advaoUj^e. 
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TUB  MATBRtAiiS  BMPtOYlU)  Itf  FORMING  T^E  WAl.is  0»f 
AGRICULTURAL  BuiLJUNGS,  IN  THE  VARIOUS 

]>iaTRicT3  OF  Scoti:>ANi}. 

tbc  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland^  the'  materials  eoiploy- 
t)ie  Gonstmction  of  cottages  and  oud)oa$est  are  of  the  sinv- 
and  cheapest  sorts,  and  generally  siich  as  the  country  id 
\  tfacyare  bnilt  most  residtly  offers*  tVhere  stones  cannot 
be  got»  the  vails  are  made  of  sodt  or  with  a  mixture  of  sod 
tsnet,  in  alternate  layers ;  and  when  properly  constmctedf 
ilways  have  a  foundation  of  stones,  built  above  the  surface 
» ^rxMuid  all  around.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  this  mode 
cbQg  cottages  has  been  long  abandoned  in  all  the  more  im» 
d  districts*  though  still  too  frequent  in  the  more  remote^ 
of  the  kingdom. 

3  plan  of  constructing  earthen  walls  in  the  manner  called 
has  hardly  yet  been  introduced  into  Scotland.  Whea 
d  in  this  method*  a  case  or  mould  is  made  of  planks,  leav* 
re  space  for  the  walls  between*  which  is  filled  with  earth*- 
cd  and  beat  into  a  hard  state :  the  case  is  then  moved  for 
^  part  of  the  wall*  filled  as  before*  and  so  on*  till  di^ 
it  completed.  Such  walls*  in  sheltered  situations*  and 
rly  constructed*  may  sund  a  niunber  of  years }  but  where 
kI  to  frequent  beating  rains*  soon  go  to  ruin*  and  should 
le  used  in  favourable  climates*  and  where  the  district  doe9 
mish  better  materials. 

» plan  of  building  cottagee *  with  walls  of  mud  or  clay*  U 
rd  in  Dumfries«shire*  These  hotises*  when  plastered*  and 
ly  finished  within  (as  is  the  case  with  many)*  are  exceed* 
warm  and  -comfortable.  *  It  likewise  appmirs*  from  tht 
icol  Account  of  the  Parish  of  £rrol*  in  Perthshire,  that 
I  made  of  day,  when  properly  eonstructedf  are'  found  tp 
ifqa^ly  durable,  f 

\  walls  of  ootUgfs,  and  inferior  bc<ildings*  are  sometimes^ 
li  very  rarely*  constructed  of  quartering*  covered  with  lathy 
wd  finished  plaster*  on  the  outside »  also  with  tilee*  slate*  or 
rs«  and  lathed  and  plastered  inwde.  This  method  is  ez- 
tf  and  only  done  whm  stone  or  bricks  cannot  be  got ;  be>« 

houses  so  constructed  are  very  cold  in  winter. 

*-  -'•'^  -  -  -I  - 

iliitical  Account  of  Scotland  (parish  of  Domock^  DufDfH«i^s!hirft)u, 

itMtfcal  AcceiiTit.  Vol  ir.  p.  400. 
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Bricks  are  a  ready  and  useFul  material  in  building  ;  bot  fre*  ^^ 
the  high  price,  the  walls  are  commonlj'  made  too  thin,  of  cou.  «-  ^^ 
are  very  cold.  All  bricks  shoulJ  be  made  of  well  wrought  cl^«  y 
exposed  to  at  least  one  winter's  frost,  and  well  burnt,  so  as.  ^o 
give  out  a  sharp  sound  when  struck  against  one  another.  Brie  Ics, 
lOt  thoroughly  burnt,  never  dry,  and  soon  go  to  waste. 

The  earth  most  proper  for  making  bricks  is  a  clayey  Toam, 
wither  abounding  too  much  with  argillaceous  matter,  wliicrli 
:auses  ihem  to  shrink  and  crack  in  the  drying,  nor  with  too  mucli 
sand,  which  renders  iliem  brittle. 

Bricks  burnt  tn  the  usual  way,  if  steeped  in  water,  and  hurp*' 
ipain,  become  much  stronger,  and  better  adapted  for  ootcr  Widl  ^^ 
lian  any  other  kind. 

To  promote  the  necessary  cohesion  of  bricks  and  lime.  It  ^^"^ 
proper,  in  summeT,  to  dip  them  in  water  until  saturated ;  thr  ' 
removes  also  the  dust  which  hangs  about  bricks,  and  prevenC"  """^ 
their  union  with  the  lime. 

e  the  best,  most  sabstamliil,  and  mort  durable  malu^^  _^ 
rial  for  all  kinds  of  buildings,  and,  happily  for  the  cottagers  itT"^^ 
Scotland,  are  easily  found,  in  aim nst  every  corner  of  the  couri-  -* 
try,  at  least  such  as  will  serve  for  their  hamble  dwellings.  Ii*"* 
places  where  there  are  no  freestone,  and  where  lime  is  expensive  -^ 
the  walls  may  be  built  of  such  atones  as  the  gronnd  produce?  -^ 
not  less  than  two  feet  thick,  packed  and  bedded  m  clay  ormud 
the  outside,  to  the  breadth  of  fi*e  or  six  inches,  built  with  litni 
and  all  the  joints  closely  pointed  ;  the  cases  for  doors  and  win  -M 
dows  fitted  in  whilst  building.  Walls  of  this  construction,  i  -^H 
properly  attended  to  in  making  the  jiints  close,  are  very  sub  .^^ 
stantial ;  but  it  should  he  observed,  that  all  such  walls  requir  ~t 
a  greater  thickness  than  if  wholly  built  with  lime,  of  course  gou^^b- 

Wherc  lime  for  the  whole  wall  is  allowed,  the  work  will  1^— < 
much  mote  complete  j  and  in  that  case,  if  the  stones  are  of  a 
flat  form,  the  walls  for  low  buildings  may  be  only  eighteen  cza 
twenty  inches  thick.  With  materials  of  this  sort,  hewn  siont-^ 
for  the  openings,  are  not  necessary  in  inferior  buildings;  bt-J 
where  soft  freestone  abounds,  the  expense  of  dressing  those  fc~» 
the  comers  and  openings  ia  trifling,  and  make  by  far  tl'^"-* 
most  complete  building.  Indeed,  ail  the  cottages  in  the  mo-a 
improved  districts  have  for  many  years  been  built  in  this  ma  *t  J 

Sand,  used  in  building,  should  be  clean,  and  free  from  e 
so  as  not  to  soil  water  when  immersed  in  it ;  the  particles  bar* 
■with  sharp  angles,  at  a  medium  about  the  si/e  of  mustard  sec* 
but  part  of  them  larger,  and  part  smaller,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  h 
terscices  when  mixed  with  the  lime. — Sea  sand  retains  the  dac 
Ibng,  and  should  not  be  used  if  it  c^a  be  avoided. 
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<     Ximr,. sboold  be  slacked  as  soon  after  bumirg  as  possible,  and 
carefully  passed- throng  a  fine  riddle  or  search,  keeping  all  the 
fine  powder  of  the  lime  br  itself,  and  laying  aside  all  the  small 
stones,  and  unfallen  particles,  for  a  second  burning,  or  to  be  put 
on  land.     The  fine  powder  of  the  linie,  which,  if  the  lime  is  good, 
and  properly  burnt,  will  be  nearly  the  whole,  is  then  to  be  mixed 
with  the  sand,  and  as  much  water  as  will  just  wet  all  the  parti- 
cles ;  the  quantity  of  sand  to  be  determined  by  observing  when 
each  particle,  after  a  thorough  mixture,  is  covered  with  lime, 
and  no  more.     The  mortar  is  then  put  up  in  a  heap,  to  bout  as  it 
.is  called,  but  this  not  to  remain  above  a  few  days,  when  it  ought 
.  to  be  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  mixed,  and  beat  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance, and  then  used  in  the  walls.     It  should  be  observed,  that 
nothing  destroys  lime  so  much,  as  long  exposure  to  air  and  mois* 
.  tnre,  before  using  ;  and  great  part  of  its  strength,  as  a  cement, 
depends  upon  the  beating  and  labour  bestowed  in  mixing  it  with 
the  sand,  so  as  to  leaveno  parts  of  the  lime  without  sand  inter- 
▼eninff,  and  no  particles  of  the  sand  without  lime.    The  quan- 
.  tity  of  sand  in  mortar,  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the 
.lime,  some  being  of  a  more  fat  and  glutinous  quality  than  others* 
Good  lime  gives  near  three  times  the  bulk  of  powder  to  that  of 
the  shells,  and  will  require  about  three  times  the  bulk  of  the 
powder  to  sand  it.     From  the  impurity  of  some  limestone,  si 
large  quantity  of  sandy  particles  is  mixed  with  the  lime,  so  as  to 
require  only  a  small  addition  of  sand  when  made  into  mortan 
This,  though  very  unprofitable  when  sand  is  easily  got  at,  will 
make  excellent  mortar,  as  the  sand  has  been  burnt  along  with 
the  lime,  of  course  free  from  that  tendency  to  moisture  to  whicli 
sea  sand  is  liable,  and  occasioning  the  mortar  to  harden  much 
sooner  than  otherwise.     In  all  coses,  therefore,  where  the  mortar 
is  wanted  to  dry  and  take  band  quickly,  the  sand  should  all  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  mixing  with  the  lime. 

The  above  method  of  making  mortar,  difiers  from  the  general 
practice,  chiefly  in  the  time  allowed  for  the  lime  to  stand  after 
mixing  with  the  sand,  being  commonly  left  for  several  weeks ; 
but  this  exposure  always  destroys  the  binding  qualities  oi  the 
lime,  in  proportion  to  the  time  so  left;  and,  when  proper  care  is 
not  observed,  in  admitting  any  but  the  .finest  powder  of  the  lime^ 
can  serve, no  useful  purpose.  In  the  common  practice,  however, 
the  lime  is  mixed  with  the  sand  without  riddling,  and  when  sto- 
ny is  riddled  along  with  the  sand,  through  a  wide  riddle,  pass- 
ing many  unfallen  pieces  of  lime ;  to  give  time  for  the  falling  of 
which,  it  becomes  necessary  to  wait  much  longer  than  in  the 
former  case,  before  the  mortar  can  be  used ;  but  this  mortar  is 
always  very  inferior,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  exposure, 
much  greater,  than  all  the  gain  from  the  after  falling  of  the 
•hells,  that  would  in  the  former  case  have  been  laid  aside. 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  not  practicable  to  follow  the  lua^ 

R2 
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tliod  here  rccommendeil,  in  all  its  parts  ■,  as,  in  places  at  a  distance 
from  lirue-IdlRs,  whefe  tlic  lime  ia  broiiphl  by  nea,  or  in  large 
quantities  at  once,  hi  ihat  case,  tlic  shells  or  burnt  lime,  should 
be  slacked  as  tofn  as  po^Ible,  and  the  time  piled  up  in  heaps, 
and  covered  clotely  oter,  with  a  Uyerof  sand,  at  least  six  inches 
thick:  if,  also  under  a  roof,  St  miidi  the  belier;  ihe  mixing  with 
sand  and  water,  lo  be  deferred  till  wanted  for  immeiliati;  ase,  ami 
done  as  already  explained. 

For  plaster,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  permit  the  lime  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  cool  and  tall ;  as,  in  that  t>ort  of  wvrk,  the  least 
particle  not  reduced  to  pnit-der,  adntilted  into  the  pliister,  nccn- 
sions  blisters.  In  cases  where  there  ia  not  lime  lo  wait  for  then 
particle*  foiling,  it  should  be  dissolved  tlirouph  a  ridtlio,  by  p'lur- 
ing  water  over  it ;  but  as  this  very  niudi  weakens  the  strength  of 
Ihe  little,  it  should  never  be  practised,  when  proper  time  can  be 
allowed. 

Timber. — The  fir  from  Memel,  and  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  is 
the  I)est  and  mrist  useful  for  building;  but  tlie  present  state  of 
the  Continent,  renders  it  a  very  expensive  artidc.  With  tiK 
supplies  from  the  British  colonics  in  America,  and  the  prodqce 
of  the  country,  timber  fit  for  every  pnrpose  can  be  had.  Grert 
part  of  the  American  timber  ia  of  a  soft  teXWirc,  and,  ihovgb 
fit  for  inside  work,  is  not  adapted  for  pcantHngs  or  btfams:  but 
there  are  ijuan'tfties  of  it  imported,  particularly  from  Quebec,  fit 
for  every  purpose;  and,  from  t*ir  great  aze  of  the  logs,  all  the 
different  dinrenwonB  of  scantlings  that  cnn  be  wanted,  rooy  be 
cut  out  with  advantage. 

Great  quantities  of  Scotch  fir  a»d  laTch,  the  grtrtrih  ©f  the 
country,  have  been  cut  down  and  usetl,  pnrticolarly  since  the 
price  of  foreign  timber  has  »o  much  advanted.  Vtry  tew  woods 
m  this  country,  produce  timber  vF  a  ijaality  cijual  to  that  of  the 
Continent,  it  being  coarser  in  the  'fibres,  full  of  knots,  «nd  the' 
proportion  of  snpwood  mnch  gi'eater.  At  the  same  time,  Itmay 
be  observed,  that  the  firs  on  ihe  estatea  of  (iordnn,  GrOtrt,  Mo- 
niinusk,  Hothiemurtbus,  and  Orps,  in  the  north  country,  and 
on  the  estate  of  Tyningham  and  others  in  the  i.olhtans,  have 
been  found  to  be  of  an  excelliTnt  (juality,  and  fit  for  ull  cotnttry 
purposes.  Tile  larch,  however,  when  allou'ed  time  toseaflon,  ia 
not  only  strong,  but  TMeful  and  durable.  ¥ot  coltajjes,  nut- 
houses, and  buildings  not  reouiring  expenrfve  infiide  finiriiing, 
the  Scotch  fir,  cleared  of  the  sapwood,  will  suit  very  wCH.  In 
those  sorts  of  buildings,  where  home  timber  is  used,  it  should 
always  be  considered,  in  cutting  out  (he  scantling,  &c.  thittsn 
■(he  blue,  or  sap  part  of  the  wood,  will  in  a  very  few  years  de- 
cay, and  become  uselera  ;  there  should  tlierefore  be  as  inuch 
sound  frmber,  in  every  scantling,  as  will  be  sufficient,  of  itself, 
lo  sustain  (he-weight  of  pressure  required,  althougli,  for  severtfJ 
"hiusons,  it  may  not  he  advantageous,  to  cut  off  ihc  wiwte  rftbaf 
sapwood  from  llie  ItuibeK/ 
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Onli  18  verv  useful  in  building,  for  beams  and  purposes  where 

IgTtet  strength  is  required,  for  wainscotuig,  &c. ;  but  the  hard? 

Siass,  high  pric^,  and  gr^at  demand  for  it  in  ship-buiiding,  alf 

jmortt  excludes  it  from  th^  inferior  sorts  of  buildings.     There  are^ 

Siowev^r^  a  number  of  oak»  birch,  and  other  trees  of  a  spaall 

^IzCt  cui  dovn  in  thiniiing  plantations,  for  bark,  6^c  which,  if 

yropecly  Ottendad  to,  iqight  be  very  u^fu),  as  scantling  for  cpU 

^n^et  or  quthpusqs,    Ou)^  ^k^  4  long  tim^  to  season  it  for  tiic 

^[HirpoBes  of  any  buildings  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  water  ahoul 

^Jk  tw^eWoinoqt^  aOar  beii^  cut  dpwn,  and  then  thoroughly  dried 

ij^iVire  it  19  ttsedp    Nq  tiipber  whatever  «hQu)d  be  used  in  build- 

POg»  Mil  t^  lu^ural  s^p  is  CQiiipletely  dried  out  of  it,  which  is 

t>e8t  done  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  fur  at  least  one  winter  ^ 

<5iir9  b^iftg  tak^n  to  lay  it  d^ar  of  th^  ground,  and  th^it  tlie  sup- 

|pQrt%  09  whjch  it  Ijcs,  are  4s  narrow  as  possible,  so  that  no 

iodensenit  is  OHide  for  D9oistur^,  to  reni^in  stagnant  on  any  part 

4»f  It  I  to  prevent  which  k  should  be  firequei;k.tly  turned,  «na  all 

pvU  ocf^od  IQ  the  W' 

On  wooded  ^sta^i  if  $■  place  were  sp^opri^ted  for  #  Unuber 
v«rdL  a  gr»i|t  OMAntity  of  timber  niight  be  saved  for  small  bnild« 
angff,  whidi  otherwise  would  probably  go  to  wa^te. 

Cad-frnH^  Bmao^  other  materisls  for  building,  h^s  of  late 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  constructing  roofs,  a^d 
as  supports  and  framing  for  floors.  The  properties  of  cast-iron, 
its  great  expansion  aik}  ^ojitraction  froija  heat  and  cold,  its 
strength  under  an  equal  pressure,  and  brittleness  when  exposed 
to  a  sudden  stroke,  are  well  known* 

-  Hollow  pillars  of  c4st-irx)o  form  a  cheap  4i>4  convenient  sup- 

pprt  .fiir  floori^  sododier  parts  of  a  building ;  and  for  flat  roois« 

ov^r  wide  buildvigs«  rafters  of  cast-iron  may  hp  formed  at  less 

expense  th^m  gf  ta^bcr.    In  forming  such  rafters,  aod  cpnstrucjt* 

log  of  i;he  TWi^t  it  must  be  particularly  attei>ded  to,  that  the 

deptji  9nd  turfiiee  of  Itbe  ijron  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  the 

might  to  ^  sustained*      The  strength  of  the  rafter  v  ill  be  in 

firoportioii  to  ^  ouandty  of  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as 

timbfr  when  laid  norizontally:    thus,  a  bar  one  inch  square, 

irfaosf   smfiKe   is  four  inches,  will  not  sustain  one  h'^f  the 

^reiffbt  that  the  same  quantity  of  iron  will  bear,  when  forij^- 

id  i^to  a  bar  four  inches  broadi  and  one  quarter  inch  tliick, 

daced  on  edge,  the  surface  of  the  s^une  quantity  being  then 

ight  inches  a^d  a  half.     Upon  this  principle,  iron  rafters  are 

tade.  in  the  form  of  twx>  thin  bigrs,  joined  together  in  tlie  same 

foe,  with  the  same  breadth  of  iron,  at  distances  not  much  ex- 

eding  the  space  between  the  bars — only,  all  cast  in  one  piece. 

this  manner,  a  rafter  for  a  space  of  thirty  feet,  ought  to  be 

med  about  thirteen  inches  broad,  and  three-eighths,  or  half 

inch    thick,    with  open  spaces  in  it  of  nine  inches  square, 

breaddi  of  the  iron  all  over  being  three  inches.     C.ust-iron 
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rafters  arc  f  )rmed  with  a  flenge  at  top,  projecting  at  least  three 
iquarters  of  ati  inch  on  each  side,  for  resting  the  wood  scantltnga 
upon,  and  through  which  holes  are  drilled  for  iron  pins,  to  fix 
them  to  the  rafters'.  In  stretches  above  sixteen  feet,  th^raften 
are  cast  in  two  or  more  pieces,  and  joined  together  by  flenges  at 
the  ends,  with  wedge  pins.  Such  rafters  will  sustain  a  regular 
perpendicular  pressure,  without  failure*  but  are  unfit  for  anj 
occasional  thrust,  or  pressure  in  other  directions;  of  coarse  rnoit 
be  well  secured  from  all  such,  and  firmly  fixed  in  their  position* 

In  cases,  where  proper  timber  cannot  be  got,  for  roofs  of  eon^ 
siderable  width,  or  for  supporting  roofs,  over  large  sheds,  open 
at  one  or  both  sides,'  these  rafters  may  be  used  with  advantage^ 
although  not  adapted  for  common  occasions. 

Where  particular  caution  is  required,  to  avoid  destruction  bj 
fire,  as  in  warehouses  for  goods,  large  granaries,  &c.  the  floort 
are  sustained  by  cast-iron  hollow  pillars,  at  about  twelve  feet  dis- 
tance each  way,  on  which  are  laid,  cast-iron  frames  in  squares, 
within,  and  upon  which  are  formed,  flat  arches  of  bricks,  level7 
led  up  straight  on  the  upper  side  for  the  floor,  and  the  same  con- 
tinued up  five  or  six  stories;  the  window  frames  and  astragali 
also  made  of  cast-iron.  *  ' 

Malleable  Iron  is  used  in  roofis  of  large  extent,  for  king-postfli| 
bolts,  and  braces. 


.1 


Chap.  III.    App.  No.  2. 
Materials  for  covering  Roofs. 

For  covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  a  great  variety  of  materials 
have  b^en  adopted.  '  Roofs  formed  with  rude  brifmches,  and 
trunks  of  trees,  covered  with  sod  or  turf,  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  sorts,  for  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  over  great  part 
of  this  country,  being  the  readiest  materials  for  a  rude  peoplei 
left  to  shifl  for  thismselv^s,  without  means  or  assistance  from  art^ 
ists.  If  it  is  admitted,  that  such  roofs  are  warm  in  dry  weather 
(and  that  is  certainly  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favour),  yet 
for  every  other  purpose  of  a  roof,  they  are  the  worst  possible^ 
being  incapable  of  holding  out  rain  for  any  continuance,  and  re- 
taining moisture  so  long  afterwards,  as  to  be  almost  always  lA 
6uch  a  damp  state,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  a  coxnfort^ 
able  dwelling  under  them. 

Roofs  of  sod^  are  certainly  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  moist  cli- 
mate of  this  country,  and  ought  never  to  be  used  for  housei^ 
where  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  are  considered 
as  objects  of  importance. 


*  A  lar^  warehouse,  of  eight  stories,  was  lately  built  in  this  xnaxtner  all 
North  Lcith.    The  price  of  cabt-iron  pillars  must  depend,  on  the  quantity 
being  so  much  a  pound. 
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SThatching  with  reeds,  heath,  or  straw,  when  properly  execut- 

9  forms  excellent  covering  for  coUagea,  being  both  warm  and 
dry. 

JUeds  can  only  be  got  at  particular  places,  and  are  expensive^ 
watien  brought  from  a  distance. 

Meath  is  jthe  produce  of  certain  hilly  or  mountainous  districts , 
snly ;  and  where  such  a  covering  can.be  got,  it  is  the  most  dur- 
able of  all  thatching.    The  best  heath  thatching*  is  in  the  coun* 
ties  of  Roxburgh,  and  Clydesdale,  and  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  Caithness.    Roofs,  well  covered  with  heatli,  may  cost: 
^OQt  SjOs.  per  rood,  of  ^6  square  yards,  exclusive  of  carriage. 

Straw,  though  formerly  much  u^ed  for  thatch  in  many  dis-. 
tricts,  is  now  so  highly  valued  by  the  farmer,  as  to  be  seldom 
appropriated  for  such  a  purpose.     Besides,  roofs  covered  with 
tka.tch,  .are  liable  to  take  fire,,  and  easily  form  lodgments  for  ver* 
n>in.     But  although  these  objections  will,  in  a  great  measure,, 
exclude  such  roofs  from  farm  offices,  they  will  still  occasionally . 
he  used  fur  detached  cottages.     The  proper  execution  of  such 
roois,  however,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  practice  and  dexterity  ia* 
^e  workmanship,  that  the  only  way  to. have  them  well  done,  ia. 
P^a.ces  where  such  work;  is  not  generally  practised,  is  to  procure 
■"^^ulariy  trained  thatchers,  from  those  districts  where  such  a. 
^Tt  of  covering  is  common.     All  thatched  roofs,  should  not 
^ve  less  rise  than  the  square,  that  is,  the  sides  to  form  a  right 
^^^le  at  the  ridge,  its  height  being  one  half  of  the  span  over 
^e  walls.* 


*  Tlie  mode  of  hatching  witli  straw  and  clay  is  thus  described  ia  the  Report 
^  the  Northern  districts  of  Scotland. 

"*•  The  straiv  must  be  thrashed  whole  in  the  sheaf,  that  is,  without  untying 
^^^  tNmd  that  keeps  it  together.     After  com  is  thrashed  off,  put  four  sheaves  in- 
^  One  bundle,  and  xaake  as  many  bundles  of  the  same  sbe,  as  may  contain  a . 
^^'^tuity  of  straw  necessary  for  your  purpose.  The  thatcher  then  puts  up  his  lad- 
^^r^  within  three  feet  of  the  right  hand  gable,  and  spreads  out  one  of  the  bun- 
'^•a,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  roof,  between  the  ladder  and  the  gable.     If  the 
'^of  be  eoyercd  with  divots,  or  thin  turf,  the  thatcher  must  twist  Uie  nj^r  part 
^  the  Btraw,  into  a  knot,  then  with  a  stick,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  force  the . 
^not,  thus' formed,  either  under  or  through  Uie  divots,  ^o  that  it  may  have  a  . 
^nn.  hold  of  the  roof;  then  spread  the  lower  part  of  the  bundle  of  stniw  nicely 
^^  the  roof,  tlien  clay  it  all  over,  and  begin  another  tier  or  row. 

***  Wheat  straw  is  by  far  the  best  for  the  purpose ;  next,  rye  straw ;  strong 
^*^ey  itraw  is  preferable  to  nats.  The  thatch  should  not  be  thinner  than  sis 
'^ches  ;  and  when  it  is  eight  inches  thick,  it  is  the  more  durable.  Divots,  or 
'hill  turf,  wei  €  originally  thought  the  best  foundation ;  but  it  is  now  found  by 
^'perience,  that  it  rats  the  straw,  and  that  straw  alone,  stitched  with  rope  yam, 
**««t8  isfinitely  longer. 

**  llie  thatcher  geU  6d,  j)er  yard  (for  workmanship),  and  pays  his  assistant  • 
oitt  of  that  allowance.  If  stniw  alone,  stitched  with  rope  yam  is  used,  it  will 
*^t  twenty  years ;  but  tlie  straw  must  be  laid  on  two  inclies  thicker  than  when 
^'••y  is  added.  A  roof  thatdied  with  divots,  straw,  aud  clay,  in  the  conunon 
^*^y,  will  last  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years ;  it  can  be  mended  also  without 
■""aiiiiug  any  part  of  tl:e  roof  tliat  is  entire.  This  kind  of  roof,  is  much  Ipssijr  . 
"ALIq  lo  catch  fire,  than  straw  roofs  without  cl^y." 

^^  also  Agricultural  Survey  of  Peebles- sbure,  p.  4Q, 
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SliJNglet,  are  pieces  of  wood,  generally  oak,  cut  to  the  site 
and  form  of  elateg,  thinned  off  where  ceveretl,  Botl  nxd  ae  m 
substitute  for  them :  they  require  a  covering  of  boards  under 
iheni,  in  tlie  ssnie  ninnner,  and  are  Eumetimes  nscd,  where  light- 
ness is  an  object,  as  in  covering  spires,  &c.  but  would  be  more 
expeiMiTe,  and  much  inferior  to  slater,  ftir  any  other  purpose. 

Pantiles,  are  among  the  cheapest  articles  fur  covering,  and  m 
fuch  are  extensively  used.  I'he  objections  to  tiles  are  chiefly, 
that  they  are  porous  and  pervious  to  rain  and  frost  i  thus  readily 
mlmitting  the  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter.  They  also 
imbibe  one-seventh  ])art  of  their  weight  of  water,  and  rctpurc  firo 
or  six  days  to  dry  thoroughly.  Slates,  imbibe  only  one-hundreth 
jKirl,  and  will  be  ns  dry  as  ever,  in  the  course  of  tivo  hours.  It 
n  known  tliat  tilcit,  made  at  come  manufactories,  ure  superior  to 
Iliose  of  others,  from  the  quality  and  temper  of  the  clay.  The 
glazing  of  tiles  vety  much  improves  tliem,  while  it  remains  en; 
but  when  common  tiles  have  stood  some  years,  and  begin  to  fog, 
(he  pores  fill  up ;  for  which  purpose,  the  Hteeping  of  tiles  in  lime- 
water,  will  be  found  very  useful.  All  tiles  should  be  well  burnt, 
.ind  correctly  moulded.  The  inside  of  the  tiles,  should  be  well 
pointed  up  with  plaster  lime,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  external  air; 
and  when  used  fur  dwelling  houses,  if  filleting  were  nailed  oa 
the  eides  of  the  scantlings,  and  the  spaces  toihed  and  nlaslned, 
in  the  same  manner  as  done  on  joists  for  deafening  floors,  the 
mischievous  effecte  of  heat  and  cold,  would  be  greatly  remedied. 

Slates,  ne«  to  lead,  are  the  best  and  most  durable  covering 
for  roofs  hitherto  known  ;    but  in  many  places,  their  high  price, 
from  the  duty  and  carriage,  renders  them  too  evpennve  for  cot- 
tages and  inferior  buildings,  where  the  first  cost  is  a  matter  of~ 
importance;  altliougb,  upon  a.  comparison  for  a  fifty  or  »  hun- 
dred years,  they  would  in  many  cases  be  found  the  cheapest. 
In  districts,  however,  where  slates  are  cheap,  no  other  covering 
need  be  thought  of,  except  where  flat  roofs  are  wanted.     The 
best  states  in  Scotland,  are  from  the  quurrtcs  of  Easdale,  and^ 
Balachulisli ;   besides  these,  there  are  many  good  slate  <)uarrici»^ 
ill  various  parts  of  the  country. 

For  roofing  with  these  slates,  the  scantlings  are  covered  with  — 
boarding,  or  tarkijig  as  it  is  called,  three. fourths  of  an  inch  thicks- 
laid  close  together ;  the  slates  are  dressed  square,  sorted  lo  thes 
different  lengths,  and  laid  on  with  as  much  plaster  lime,  ai  lhe= 
top  of  each,  as  makes  them  lie  solid ;  the  second  slate,  should— 
overlap  the  nail  hole  of  the  first,  near  two  inches ;  the  nailss 
should  be  of  the  best  hammered  Iron,  at  from  b  to  12  lib.  pei —     -y 

thousand,  according  to  the  sije  of  the  slates.    Slate  roofs  should -^ 

have  a  rise,  of  not  less  tlian  one-fourth  of  the  space,  and  need' 
not  exceed  one-third,  according  to  the  large  or  small  size  of  thei 
slates. 

As  ^be  first  failures  Id  slate-roofs,  are  frcnn  the  n^  nu 
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aTfed  giviDS  war,  or  ftota  the  bad  quality  of  the  boarding,  all 
n^ila,  used  in  tuating,  ahouid  be  previously  immersed  in  boiling 
itnseed  oil,  which  gives  them  a  japan,  that  secures  them  from 
rust;  and  no  boarding  should  be  admitted,  that  has  any  sap- 
«<<>od  in  it.  Copper  nails  are  sometimes  used  in  expensive 
baaildinn. 

Xn  Walea,  and  the  West  of  England,  there  are  a  number  of 

<lt:aaiTieSy  producing  slates  of  a  larger  size,  and  with  a  smoother 

smrface,  than  any  in  Scotland,  and  which  are  sometimes  import-  * 

ed  into  this  country.     With  Uiem  the  roofs  may  be  made  more  ■ 

te^  ;  and  the  large  siacd  ones  are  sometimes  put  on  upon  laths, 

in  the  tame  manner  as  for  tiles,  *  when  the  inside  of  the  slating 

n    pointed  with  lime  all  over.     Upon  this  method,  an  improve- 

ntent  has  been  invented,  and  a  patent  taken  out,  which  consists, 

in  cutting  all  the  slates  of  a  particular  ibrm,  the  length  to  ex- 

^Cttd  over  the  scantlings  of  tlie  roof,  to  which  they  are  fixed  by 

(tails'  or  pins»  whhout  any  boarding.    This  makes  a  handsome 

,  Covering,  but  coo  only  be  done  with  a  particular  sort  of  slate, 

^hieh,  m  most  cases  is  as  expensive,  as  the  value  of  the  sark- 

ing  saved:  besides,  ^ley  cannot  easily  be  repaired,  where  the 

inside  of  the  slates  are  not  accessible,  from  the  lath  and  plaster 

^M  the  ceiling. 

In  seme  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  quarries  of  sandstone 
-m.JI^^  the  thin  layers  of  which,  form  what  are  called  greif  slates. 
They  are  commonly  of  a  large  size,  and  hung  on  latlis  with  pins, 
which  admits  of  their  being  pointed  with  plaster  on  the  inbide. 
They  make  a  warm  arid  durable  roof;  but  from  their  great' 
weight,  require  strong  timbers  to  sustain  them,  and,  being  more 
porous  than  slate^  require  a  slope  nearly  equal  to  tiles. 

As  the  eaves  c^  tile-roofs  are  very  apt^to  break,  a  triple  row* 
i^  alatea,  round  the  eaves  of  rooft  covered  with  tiles,  will  b6 
feund  a  great  advantage. 

Lead  and  Copper^  on  account  of  the  great  expense,  are  only 
used  for  gutters,  ridges,  Sec.  and  on  platforms  over  buildings  of  • 
consequence. 

The  well-known  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals,  by  heat 
and  cold,  renders  it  necessary  to  have  them  so  laid,  as  to  admit' 
of  this  alteration  in  bulk ;  of  course,  the  sheets  on  platforms 

and  gutters,  ought  never  to  be  soldered  together,  but  joined  by 

— '^— ^ —      — .    -  ■ 

^  Itsuyjiut  be  noticed,  diat  tlicre  arc  mmy  sLog  rpoft,  wklunzt  sarifw 
dfilt.  llie  slatea  are  hung  vith  a  pUi  on  latbs,  and  rendered,  as  it  is  called, 
villi  lime,  in  die  same  way  as  tiles,  only  orcrlapping  more,  'iliis  is  the  nsiiat 
pncticG,  even  with  the  best  housed  in  nome  ol*  tlie  western  counties,  and  is 
Bbch  less  expensive  than  the  common  method  of  naflinp  tliem  to  sarking.  It 
is  remaiked,  how-ercr,  tliat  the  tlrin  akitcs  flnom  Walea  and  P^ebl«i-«iiire»  are 
much  better  put  on  with  saiking  deals,  than  Utbs;  they  arc  best  put  on  witji  a 
ndl  on  cacli  aide  of  tlie  slate,  wliich  preveuts  their  ever  coming  of!',  unlcu^i  they 
braak  quite  across,  llic  Wclbh  slates  arc  not  sup[)0£cd  to  be  so  hardy  and  dur- 
^•»thc  Scotch. 
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9enms  and  overlaps.  Lead«  on  platforms^  ought  never  to  he  less 
tlian  7  lib.  per  square  foot;  in  gutters  somewhat  more :  For  ridgest 
pcindsy  &c.y  cast-lead,  at  6  lib.  per  square  foot,  will  be  sufficieut, 
or  milled  lead  at  4*  lib. 

Brown  Packing  Papery  saturated  mth  Tar^  as  a  covering  for 
roofs,  was  introduced  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  in  covering 
a  public  storehouse  near'  the  harbour  of  Greenock,  which  still 
continues  in  good  preservation;  and  it  has,  in  various  other 
places,  been  tried,  although  not  in  all  with  equal  success,,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  different  management. 

The  most  approved  manner  of  executing  such  a  roof,  is  as ; 
follows:  The  covering  being  extremely  light,  the  scantlings  need 
be  no  stronger,  than  just  sufficient  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
person  who  puts  it  on,  without  bending.  The  proper  rise  is,  a* 
bout  one  inch  to  every  foot  of  breadth.  The  scantling  is  cover- 
ed With  boarding,  one  half  inch  thick,  and  in  slips,  not  above  four 
inches  broad,  with  close  joints ;  the  external  covering,  is-  brown 
packing  paper,  *  which  is  first  dipped  in  tar,  reused  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point ;  the  sheets  are  allowed  to  dry  for  two  days.  The 
wood  is  then  covered  with  boiled  tar,  and  the  sheets  of  paper 
are  again  dipped  in  tar,  and  nailed  on  the  roof  as  slates,  overlap- 
ping one  another,  so  as  to  be  triple  at  the  joinings,  and  double 
in  every  other  place.  Over  the  whole  is  laid  ^  coat  of  tar,  boil- 
ed to  near]}'  the  consistence  of  pitch,  in  which,  coarse  sharp  sand, 
or  fine  smithy  ashes,  is  sifled  all  over,  to  prevent  the  combustibi- 
lity, and  the  liquefaction  of  the  tar ;  the  whole,  gently  pressed 
down  with  a  roller*  It  will  be  necessary  to  renew  thi^  last  coat 
#f  sand  and  tar,  probably  once  in  two  years.  One  barrel  of  tar 
is  required  for  a  rood  of  thirty-six  square  yards :  the  whole  cost, 
eicclusive  of  the  timbers,  will  be  about  five  pounds  per  rood,  f 

A  Composition  of  Tar^  Whitemngy  and  Sandy  introduced  hitcK 
this  country  by  Lord  Minto,  for  covering  roofs  in  Roxburghshire,, 
has  been  much  approved  of,  and  is  now  very  much  used,  as  &^ 
€{heap  and  substantial  covering  for  fiat  roo&. 

This  composition,  consists  of  one-seventh  of  tar,  three  of  whit- 
ening, and  three  of  sand.     Archangel  tar  is  the  best,  though 
some  very  good  tar  is  got  from  Norway,  and  the  ports  in  ti^^ 
Baltic;   but  American  tar  is  found  not  to  answer.      The  taf 
should  be  boiled  in  quantities,  not  exceeding  two  gallons  and  &^ 
half  in  one  pot ;   the  whitening,  to  be  dried,  and  mixed  witls. 
the  tar,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil ;   and  the  sand,  clean  anX- 
sharp,  containing  an  equal  mixture  of  large  and  small  particles^ 
after  being  previously  heated,  and  dried  upoi^  an  iron  platc^ 
should  be  gradually  put  into  the  mixture.     The  whole  must  b^ 
constantly  kept  in  motion  while  in  the  pot,  by  an  iron  rod, 

•  Th«  sheathing  paper  used  fit  first  is  found  too  thick  and  pulpy. 
I  Sc»  Report  of  Diimbartou shire,  p.  34,  and  Appendix,  Nq.  4. 
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^event  parts  of  it  burning  on  the  bottom,  and  to  have  it  pro« 
perly  mixed.     As  soon  as  the  whole  is  well  incorporated,  the 
composition  is  ready  for  use :   the  fire  will  then  have  to  be  partly 
withdrawn,  to  avoid  burning,  and  rendering  it  too  hard.     The 
composition  is  raised  to  the  roof,  in  a  small  pot,  and  spread  upoa 
the  boards  with  hot  irons,  in  the  form  of  tbose  used  by  tailors* 
being  about  nine  inches  long,  five  broad,  and  one  thick,  flat  and 
sino^,  pointed  at  the  end,  for  doing  the  corners  and  for  gut- 
ters ;  for  which  purpose  also,  some  irons  must  be  made,  rounded 
icross  the  breadth.     As  the  composition  can  only  be  spread  out 
when  fluid,  and  very  hot,  the  furnace  for  heating  the  irons,  will 
require  to  be  set  on  the  roof  and  moved  about  with  the  workman* 
That  the  work  may  proceed  without  interruption,  there  should  be 
three  pots  preparing  at  the  same  time.      This  covering  is  often 
finished  with  one  coat  only,  which  is  generally  made  three  quar-' 
ters  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  in  roofs  of  more  consequence,  it  should' 
be  done  with  two  coats,  the  first,  a  full  half  inch  thick,  and  the' 
second,  not  laid  on  for  some  weeks  or  months  af\er,  so  as  to  al^ 
^ow  time  for  the  shrinking  of  the  timbers,  &:c.;  when  it  is  laid  oh, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  6rst,  and  nearly  of  the  same  thickness 
Should  any  chinks  or  openings  take  place  afterwards  (which  sel- 
dom happens  when  done  with  two  coats),  by  going  over  the  de- 
fective places  with  a  hot  iron,  so  as  to  join  it  together  again,  and 
tlieo  covering  the  joint,  whh  a  thin  coating  of  the  composition 
Over  it,  the  whole  will  be  completely  water-tight.     Roofs  covered 
^n  this  manner,  have  the  colour  and  appearance  of  lead,  and  hate 
hitherto  been  found  every  way  good,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
•iurability. 

The  scantling  for  this  covering,  should  not  be  less  than  for 
lead  or  slate,  as  it  weighs  about  eight  pounds  per  square  foot  i 
^e  boarding  not  less  than  three-^urtbs  of  an  inch  thick,  nor 
'^re  than  three,  or  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  close  Jointed* 
^nd  well  nailed.  Particular  attention  must  be  given,  that  the 
^^ole  of  the  timber  be  well  seasoned.  The  slope,  or  declivity 
^f  sach  roofs,  need  not  exceed  six,  and  should  not  be  under,  four 
■aches  in  ten  feet. 

To  make  the  composition  abpul  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick* 
"^^ill  require  two  barrels  of  tar,  five  cwt.  of  whitening,  and  the 
*aine  bulk  of  sand,  to  every  rood  of  tliirtysix  square  yards* 
As  the  putting  up  of  pots,  &c.  is  the  same  for  the  covering  of 
^  large  as  a  small  roof,  when  a  large  quantity  of  the  composi- 
tion is  done  in  one  place,  it  will  be  considerably  cheaper  than  for 
small  spaces,  and  will  be  found  to  vary  from  5s.  6d.  to  8s.  per 
square  yard. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  estimating  the  comparative  expense  of 
eovering  with  the  above  composition,  or  with  paper,  that  owing 
Jo  the  little  rise  required  to  throw  off  the  water,  there  is  much 
^  surface,  of  course  fewer  yards  of  materials^  in  such  roofs 
than  in  those  covered  with  lile,  slate,  &c. 
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MnUenhle  Iron,  has  recendy  been  recommended,  for  ilieroofi 
of  large  buildings  ;  but  is  not  applicable  to  houses  uf  a  moder- 
ate size.  It  is  snireirmes  used  in  ihin  plates,  betwixt  trnn  joiit- 
iiig  and  raftets,  to  aLut  out  communication  in  cases  of  bie. 

Chap.  III.     Apr.  No.  3. 

Of  Floors  fokmed  of  Ct.ay,  Composition,  Stosb, 

liRiCK,  AND  Wood. 

1.  Claif  finnrn,  are  the  least  expensive,  and  on  that  aceoant  are 
made  for  barns,  cotrages,  Sic  when  more  expensive  matei*  ' 
cannot  he  afforded.  All  clay  floors  rcquiie  to  be  kept  drj; 
which  pnrpose,  the  area  on  which  they  are  to  be  formed,  ihouU 
he  cuTefull]^  drained  of  all  moisture ;  and,  unless  the  toil  cnn< 
sist  of  dry  sand,  f;ravel,  or  rock,  the  space  should  be  broogbc 
to  a  proper  level  with  chips  of  stones  miied  with  pounded  biittf, 
or  forge  ashes.  The  depth  of  the  clay,  not  to  be  less  tlian  three, 
Iiut  laiher  six  inches ;  which  should  be  previously  prepared,  ia 
the  same  manner  as  for  brick;,  by  long  exposure,  and  freqaeni 
beatings  and  lurtiing  o»er-  When  making  it  up  for  the  last 
time,  bef  re  laying  on  the  floor,  a  quantity  of  straw-  should  b« 
thoroughly  mixed  inio,  and  beat  ingether,  with  as  little  moisture 
io  it,  as  is  possible  to  keep  it  in  a  solid  body,  which  will  pte- 
\ent  its  opening  into  chinks  in  the  drying.  It  should  be  ben) 
down  on  the  floor  with  a  ramnitT,  and  smooilied  with  a  heavy 
roller. 

As  floors  formed  of  clay  only,  are  easily  affected  by  moisture, 
a  better  floor  will  be  formed,  by  making  the  firsl  layer,  as  de- 
scribed above,  omitting  the  straw,  and  rutting  it  across  with  a 
trowel,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  the  first  coat  of  plu- 
■ter  on  walls,  but  the  ruts  made  deeper.  A  mixture  of  cliTi 
brick  dud,  or  buint  find  aiid  pounded  forge  alhes  is  ibea  tdU 
vrought  up  for  the  upper  ilralum,  and  mixed  with  flacked  linuj 
the  whole  ihonmghly  mixed  and  beat  up;  afterwards  formed  ialeo 
heap,  and  left  far  a  few  day*  i  when  It  (hould  be  again  beat  up, 
fpread  compaftly  on  the  floor,   and  made  as  fmooth  aa  poflibie. 

Floors  formed  of  clay,  and  rods  for  lofts  and  upper  floors  of  eo 
tages  and  oulboufcs,  are  L'efcribed  in  Marlhalt's  Rural  Economy  of 
Norfolk,  Vol.  11.  p.  24,  and  have  Gace  been  put  io  pra<^ice  byMc 
Erikineof  Mar,  in  ihc  following  manner:  Tlw  rods  being  trim- 
nied,  {namely,  the  twigs  and  tops  taken  off),  they  were  laid  actofl 
the  joists,  as  clofe  to  each  other  as  poflibie  ;  if  crooked,  they  wen 
*  crippled, '  had  a  chop  in  the  crooked  part,  with  a  hook  or  liatchct, 
fo  as  to  make  them  touch  every  joill  as  well  as  each  other ;  iw  iiailt 
or  other  conlinement?. 

The  clay  being  wel!  faaked  in  water,  the  principal  part  uf  it  Mt 
mixed  with  Iniig  wheat  llraw,  which  was  U'ell  wrought  into  it,  by 
the  means  of  a  hoife  or  laan  treading  it,  and  by  racking  it  al 
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irith  a  tornip  hook»  the  t«ft  made  mottsr-wife  with  a  foiiO  qaantity 

of  fliort  ttnw.    The  rods  being  bedded^  and  the  clay  prepared*  the 

dittber  laid  a  pknk  acnofs  the  rods,  to  pfeteat  his  mifplaciog  them 

with  hts  feet ;   and*  ftandieg  on  this,  laid  on  a  thick  coat  of  the 

ftnw  and  day,  fo  an  to  cover  the  thickell  of  the  fplinte,  about  an 

inch  thicky  with  a  dung  fotkf  workmg  it  well  betwefn  the  creiiees 

ef  the  rods,  and  making  it  as  k^l  on  the  top  as  that  rough  tool 

would  make  it.     This  done,  he  went  over  it  again  with  the  mortar 

diT,  (ftin  ftandmir  on  his  pbnk^,  and  gave  it  a  thin  finiflitng  ctMt 

with  a  trowel.    The  thickoefs  of  the  rods  and  the  two  coats  of  day 

*ie  about  three  inches ;   the  thinner  they  aie,  the  fboner  they  dry» 

tod  the  lighter  they  are  for  the  joifis  and  timbers. 

WheBi  from  tbie  uncoothnefs  of  the  rods,  the  day  is  forced 
tlimigfa  between  them,  the  dauber  with  a  hoe  cnt  it^if  level  with 
tlie  tods  on  the  under  fide ;  and,  ibr  this  puipole,  drew  his  hoe 
Ofver  every  part  of  it  {  a  job  quickly  done. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  ioor  is  perfe€9y  dry,  it  is  intended  to 
1^  phftered  on  the  wider  fide  to  cover  the  ix>d8,  and  give  *it  a  per* 
loonfale  appearance.  This  will  take  about  a  day's  work.  The  ea<« 
penfe  of  forty-eight  fqoare  yards  of  this  floor  comes  as  under: 

SOHi  ^ylinta  (alder  and  willow  rods,  about  the  thickness  of  a 

flftan's  wrist,  down  to  that  of  his  thumb)    at  is.  6d.  per 

100  - 

^liree'  loads  of  day  ... 

A  load  of  stiraw  .  . 

Five  days  of  a  bricklayer  and  labourer 
One  ditto  to  plaster  the  under  side,  or  6\i.  a  yard 

square        -  .*  *  * 

L.1     6    0 

In  the  above  estimate,  the  value  of  the  articles  are  certainly 
under-rated.  Mr  Ersldne  of  Marr  has  since  executed  one  of 
these  floors,  the  expense  of  which  was  9Td.  per  yard.* 

fi.  Congfoskionjioors,  are  chiefly  formed  of  Ume,  and  are  ex^ 

Pcndve.    When  on  the  ground,  the  bottom  may  be  dther  lereU 

led  up  as  dli^scribed  above,  with  clay ;  or  the  space  may  be  levelled,  ^ 

and  closely  packed  with  stones  and  sand,  or  pounded  forge  ashes# 

For  upper  floors,  the  composition  may  be  dther  laid  on  strong 

laths,  nailed  upon  the  Joisung,  or  on  narrow  boarding.    The 

strangest  and  hardest  t>t  all  compositions  is  formed  of  lime  and 

aand.     The  lime  should  be  used  hot  from  the  kiln,  taking  carer 

to  admit  none  but  the  fine  powder,  and  carefully  excluding  all 

the  unfallen  pasticles.    The  sand  should  be  pure,  consisting  of  a 

ikiixtare  of  large  and  small  hard  partkles;  sdl  the  moisture  from 

the  sand  to  be  exhaled  by  drying  it  on  Iron  plates  -over  a  fire« 

^hen  mixed  with  the  lime  no  more  water  to  be  used  than  ab&o- 

httAj  necessary :  as  much  as  will  remain  in  the  sand,  when  laivi 

*  Se9  Faiincr*8  Magazine,  toL  vlii.  p.  331, 
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on  a  planky  "will  be  found  sufficient.  The  mixture  should  cootak 
■as  much  sand  as  it  is  possible  for  the  lime  to  hold  together, 
whicht  in  good  lime,  will  be  about  four  times  that  of  the  linie 
powder.  As  soon  as  mizedt  the  whole  must  be  quickly  and  con* 
(Stantly  beat  together,  for  at  least  an  hour  to  each  quantity,  suf- 
ficient to  coFer  four  yards,  and  used  immediately.  As  this  com- 
position soon  hardens,  no  more  must  be  made  up  at  once  than 
can  be  laid  on  the  floor  the  same  day.  This  composition  ihould 
be  laid  on  in  two  coats,  the  first  being  rutted  across  and  dry,  b^ 
fore  lajiog  ^^  ^^  second.  Each  coat  should  be  about  one  indi 
,  thick  on  floors  bearing  much  stress,  and  less  m  proportion  for 
others. 

The  compositioo  called  Roman  cement,  now  so  generally 
known,  is  also  used  fior  floors,  bat  is  more  expensive. 

I^  all  hard  compositions,  it  must  be  obcerved,  that  any  shrink* 
ing  or  yielding  of  the  basis  on  which  they  are  laid,  will  occasion 
cracks  and  fissures ;  of  course,  when  laid  over  joists»  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  are  of  sufficient  strength,  and  that  the  laths  are 
strong,  and  the  boarding  is  well  seasoned  and  cut  into  narrow 
slips. 

3.  Flag'Sione  and  hrkhjloors  are  made  in  a  variety,  of  formsi 
but  chiefly  laid  on  the  ground,  although  sometimes  laid  on  joists 
and  boarding,  in  upper  stories. 

Where  thin  sandstone  flags  can  easily  be  bad,  they  will  form 
excellent  floors  at  a  moderate  ex  pence,  either  used  for  coarse  pur- 
poses, and  laid  on  sand,  as  they  come  from  the  quarry,  with  the 
edges  only  straighted  with  a  hammer,  or,  in  a  more  dressed  fonn, 
completely  smoothed  and  jointed  with  the  chisel,  and  laid  on  a 
solid  bed  of  lime,  and  the  joints  neatly  and  closely  filled  up  with 
the  same. 

Brick Jloors  may  be  either  formed  with  the  common  building 
bricks  laid  on  edge  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  jointed  with  lime. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  pavement  bricks  for  floors,  which  be- 
ing only  about  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  are  better  adapted  than 
the  common  bricks  for  upper  floOrs,  and  have  fewer  joints. 

In  every  sort  of  floor,  the  first  object  shonld  be  to  keep  it  fice 
of  damp,  which,  in  general,  may  be  done  by  observing  that  the 
space  be  properly  drained,  and  the  bottom  made  up,  as  men- 
tioned, for  clay  floors.  When  floors  are  laid  with  stone  flags  on 
areas  where  damp  is  to  be  expected,  the  flags  should  be  reduced 
to  an  equal  breadth,  so  as  to  be  laid  in  rows  ;  and  low  walls,  of 
brick  or  stone,  about  six  inches  high,  built  on  the  area,  at  the 
same  distance  from  centre  to  centre,  as  the  breadth  of  the  connes 
or  rows  of  the  flags  to  be  laid  on  them ;  and  being  thus  kept  from 
contact  with  the  subsoil,  tliey  will  not  imbibe  any  moisture  froD 
it.  As  a  further  preventive  from  damp,  part  of  the  open  spa^ 
ces  thus  left  under  the  fl:igs,  should  be  filled  with  forge  ashes  w 
pounded  bricks. 
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'  '  Woodjloars  are  generally  formed  of  narrow  fir  deak,  ^m 
'Aree  quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  nail- 
ed on  joists  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  apart.  As  all  planks 
shrink  considerably  in  their  breadth,  from  the  green  to  the  sea- 
soned state,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  have  close  floors* 
diat  the  deals  for  the  flooring  be  sawed  out  to  the  proper  thick- 
ness, and  not  exceeding  seven  inches  broad,  at  least  nine  montfaa 
before  they  are  to  be  laid,  in  which  lime  they  are  to  be  exposed 
to  the' open  air,  piled  tip  in  stacks',  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circula- 
tion, and  these  stacks  to  be  taken  down  and  shifled  at  least  once 
in  that  time,  taking  care  that  the  parts,  which  were  in  close  con- 
tact in  the  first  stack,  be  clear  in  the  second.  Before  finishing 
them  off  for  laying,  a  few  weeks  exposure  of  the  whole  deal  to  the 
•on,  is  necessary  to  dry  them,  for  which  cause  it  is  improper  to 
lay  a  deal  floor  in  winter.  The  deals  are  commonly  wrought 
with  a  groove  on  one  edge,  and  a  projecting  list,  called  a  feather, 
in  the  centre  of  the  other,  and  by  this  means  the  edge  of  the  one 
is  let  into  the  other.  Another  manner,  is  to  make  the  edges 
straight,  and  fit  in  a  number  of  small  pins,  called  dooles,  about 
eight  inches  apart  on  one  edge,  with  corresponding  holes  on  the 
ouber,  on  which  they  are  driven  close  together.  A  more  simple 
manner  still,  is  to  lay  them  close  together  with  straight  edges. 
For  fine  floors,  the  finest  red  wood  from  the  Baltic  is  preferred, 
with  two  years  seasoning;  and  they  are  sometimes  done  with 
oak,  inlaid  in  frames  ;  but  for  common  and  ordinary  purposes, 
the  deals  may  be  cot  out  from  Norway  logs,  or  white  wood  plank. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  tliat  where  .deal  floors  are  to  be  laid 
next  the  ground,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  die 
admission  of  damp,  either  to  die  flooring  or  scantlings  on  which 
it  is  laid,  by  preparing  the  space  as  described,  for  the  other  sorts 
of  floors,  and  either  admitting  ?ijree  ventilation  under  them,  or 
totally  excluding  it.  All  scantlings,  next  the  ground,  should 
be  charred,  and  covered  with  boiled  tar,  or  steeped  in  strong 
lime  water. 
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Ox  THE  Situation  and  Construction  of  Cottages. 

A  PROPER  built  cottage  is  always  placed  upon  a  dry  spot, 
where  all  damp  and  \vater-runs  can  be  completely  drained  oS, 
it  is  sheltered  from  the  most  prevailing  winds^  by  banks,  trees, 
or  some  intervening  objects  ;  and,  if  that  situation  can  be  obtain- 
ed, fronts  the  soudi*  If  in  flat  grounds,  it  is  always  on  some 
little  elevation  above  the  general  level;  never  so  much  surround- 
ed with,  or  overtopped  by  trees,  as  to  occasion  damp  or  smoke, 
snd  never  sunk  into  the  face  of  any  rising  ground.  If  along  the 
tide  of  a  roadi  the  front  is  placed^  at  least  four  or  five  yards 


'  -ffrz 
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hxci  fmm  ir,  and  upon  ground  biglier  tbm  the  mrface  of  tlie  ' 
-toac}.  which  will  be  pmgreKsivcIy  raised  by  repeated  repain.  It' 
.poEiible,  a  garden  ii  made  in  frcmt  of  the  eocta^p,  which  has  an 
excellent  effect  in  point  of  beauty,  and  the  garden  h  not  shaded 
frnm  the  sun,  which  must  be  the  case  when  the  ho«se  fronts  the 
■  wcmh  It  is  also  essentially  necessary  to  be  near  a  plentifal  iup- 
ply  of  gnod  water,  and  at  3  diitimce  from  stagnant  pools  aad 
marshec.  i 

The  Boors  of  cottages  should  he  raised  one  font  abOTC  the  itir-  * 
face  ;  the  walls  built  in  the  most  compact  manner,  and  close  up  " 
to  the  crtvering  of  the  roof.  The  roof,  if  not  tJiaiched,  to  be  I 
■firtt  lathed  and  plastered  all  over  between  the  scantlings,  and  ■, 
then  lathed  and  plastered  for  the  ceiling.  The  floors  formed  or"J 
any  dry  substance,  as  a  mistare  of  clay,  brick-dust,  foTg»^sfaef,  ' 
and  lime,  or  common  bricks  Uid  on  edge  in  a  zip  Mg  form,  or  ^ 
.pavement  bricki,  or  dressed  flag  atones,  or  deals  ;  for  all  of~" 
which  it  is  necessary,  that  the  aiea  of  the  floor  be  first  made  dry-  ' 
by  draining,  have  all  the  soil  taken  off,  to  the  depth  of  ftoni  one—  J 
taif  to  two  feet,  and  then  covered  with  chips  of  stones  or  dr^  I 
f^vel,  which,  if  mixed  with  lime,  will  be  preferable.  The  ^^-  r 
.  iuse  of  an  iron-foundry,  where  It  can  be  got,  is  the  best  of  all  < 
-jnaterials;  for  it  absorbs  all  moisture,  and  if  run  fnll  of  hot  lime, 
and  then  smoothed  with  clay  and  forge  ashes,  it  makcsAjira- 
iferable  floor  for  a  cottage  to  any  other. 

The  Eipccse  of  large  panes  of  glass,  renders  it  an  object  W 
make  thnse  in  cottage  windows  of  a  small  size,  which  are  got 
.«t  one  half  the  price,  ^w  superficial  foot,  of  large  ones,  and  may 
be  replaced,  when  broken,  at  a  small  expense.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, the  windows  of  cottages  are  often  glavied  with  smalt  panes, 
in  lead  frames ;  and  sashes  of  a  similar  form  ate  now  made  of 
cast-iron,  which  is  more  durable,  and  can  be  had  of  all  sizes; 
the  glass  is  about  twopence  per  pane,  including  putty  nod  work- 
manship. In  some  places,  the  frames  for  tlie  windows  have  also 
been  made  of  cast-iron,  and  fitted  into  the  wall  when  it  i»  built, 
thus  supplying  the  place  of  hewn  stone. 

It  should,  howevtr,  be  particularly  attended  to,  wherever 
iron  is  used,  that  it  be  carefully  covered  with  boiled  oil,  or  oil 
painti,  to'avoid  tlie  bad  effects  of  rnst. 

The  chimney  must  be  free  from  smoking,  which,  if  not  over* 
-topped  with  tree!:,  or  close  to  any  higher  body,  will  generally 
■be  obtained,  by  building  the  vent  with  a  bend  backward  from 
thefmntof  the  jambs  at  the  first  going  off,  and  with  an  easy 
turn  in  its  profress  upwards,  so  as  in  be  out  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar line  from  the  bott'-m  to  the  top  ;  the  size  of  the  opening  ne- 
■«T  less  than  equal  to  one  foot  square,  ar.d  the  ualk  raised  Peat 
'n  five  feet  ahov«  the  not. 
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Amhls  Distsicts  lit  Scotland. 

T'liB  -w^lls  are  of  gncfd  ruble  building,  ti^ith  hevm  rjbb^M, 
Attft^y-htfadsy  earners,  cape,  and  jambs.  ^The  foof  ii  usiiallT 
'  ^  sqaate  pitch,  cbverea  widi  tile.  Ihalp.  ddal  doors,  cfook 
id  bands,  with  a  stock  lock.  The  windows  have  two  sashes,  to 
KQ  from  the  top. 

*  pitdSUd  Estimate  Jbi^  fm  Cottages  (See  Plate  I.  No.  t) 

•  .■--'".  *■■" 
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Of  ruble  building,  Li7  10 

0»L.30    0 

0 

of  Tedts,      ,      -         :  0    0 

6—1     0 

0 

of  hewn  work,      -      0     1 

.0—     7  15 

0 

of  fiW,.           -           S  }6 
of  rgofing,^^      ,  .-          0    3. 

0  —    13  15  . 

0 

6  —    20    S 

0 

of  wall  plate,       -       0    0 

4  —      2    2 

8 

of  deal  door,         •        0     6 

0  —     1  13 

0 

of  windows,  glazed,    0     S 

6—     S.17 

0 

of  safe  lintels,       -       0     1 

0  —     0  18 

0 

crdoks  and  bands! 
and  locks,.        3 

0  17 

0 

L.41  :  3  :  4  each 

L.82    6 

8 

Estimate  for  Two  Cottages  {See- Plate  1.  No.  11.  j 
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bf  mble  building,  I 
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of  bewa  work, 
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0 

of  vents,          - 
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6  —       10 

0 

df  tiling, 
of  Mo&ig, 

3  15 

0  —     14  18 

0 

0     3 

6  —     21     9 

G 

of  wall  plates^ 

0    0 

4  —      2    8 

0 

of  windows,    •     - 

0    3 

6  -»*      2  16 

0 

of  safe  lintels. 

0     1 

:  9  eac] 

0  -^      0  18 

0 

L.38 : 8 

1,        L.76  17 

6 

These  estimates  are  calcplated  on  the  supposition,  tliat  bulld- 
og materials  can  be  got  within  one  mile  of  the  place.  The 
'ook  of  the  timber,  except  the  windows,  to  be  fr«im  Spcy,  and 
he  finishing  to  be  of  American  wood  ;  or  the  wh*  le  of  Norway 
>inber,  or  Scotch  fir  of  equal  quality.  The  above  cstinuifes 
i^ckdeall  expense  of  workmanship,  material s,  and  cania^:^*-. 
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Or  ARCHED  RoOFti  FOH  AGRICULTURAL  BuiLDINGS. 

The  advantaces  of  this  plan  of  constructing  cottages  and 
ether  ^({ricultural  buildings,  have  been  alread;r  explained  in  the 
Chapter  itself.  It  is  proposed  in  this  Number  of  the  Appendix, 
to  give  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  designs,  and  of  the  ex- 
pense attending  this  mode  of  construction,  which  cannot  be  too 
■tronglf  re  COR)  mended,  \a  all  parts  of  the  bingdonii  where  ma*  , 
terials  calculated  for  it  can  easily  be  procured.  , 

plate  2.    la  a  design  for  two  or  more  cottages  of  this  sort,  ha»« 

ing  each  a  living  room  of  twelve  feel  square,  with  a  pnrchi 

»  place  under  the  stair,  a  press,  with  sheds  on  the  outside  for-  3 

fuel,  pig-bouse  and  necessary,  on  the  ground  fliior,  and  a  larger-- 

and  smaller  bed-room  above.     The  section  across  shows  how- 

the  arch  rises  from  the  side  walls,  and  forms  the  ri>of,  &c>  , 

These  cottages  are  here  made  of  the  smallest  dimensions  pos—  .' 
nble  to.<ccommodate  afjmiiy;  and  the  same  arrangement  would 
fuit  equally  well,  with  thinner  walls,  aod  a  roof  of  commoa 
(cantting,  covered  with  slates,  tile,  &c. 

The  expense  of  building  such  cottages,  as  in  this  design,  niuit 
vary,  according  to  the  materials  used,  and  the  price  of  these 
materials,  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  erected.  The  fol. 
lowirg  estimates  will  give  the  quantity  of  work ;  and,  by  vary- 
ing the  prices,  to  suit  local  circumstances,  a  correct  ides  of  tha 
expense  may  be  obtained. 

The  two  cottage=  (P/o/eS.)  with  arched  roof, 
contain  B-i  roods  of  ruble  work.  (36  yards 
per  rood)-  at  6/.  per  rood         L  33     0     0 

120  yards  of  covering  with  grey  slate 

at  Is.  Qd.  ...  10  10     0 

Centering  for  roof  -         -  5     5     0 

40  yards  flooring  with  clay  and  forge 

ashes,  at  Is.         ■         .         .  2    0    0 

40  yards  joists  and  door,  at  6e.  12    0    0 

Six  windows,  at  SOs.         .         -  9     0     0 

Partitions  and  doors  .         •  7     0    0 

150  yards  plaster,  at  4.d.  -  2  10     0 

Chimneys  and  back  sheds  •  9     5     0 

L.90  10    0 

Price  of  each  cottage  45i.  5s. 

Ditto  roofed  with  scantlings  and  slate. 
4  rood  ruble,  at  61.  ■  L.  2+     0    0 

llOyardsroofing  withslate,  at  8s.     4*     0     0 
Flooring,  plaster,  &c.  as  above         41    15     0 


Price  vf  each  cotuge,  SH-  17i,  €di 
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Mr  Enkine  of  Mar,  who  has  paid  mach  attention  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  cottages,  approves  much  of  this  design,  but  thinks  that 
an  addition  of  two  feet  both  to  the  length  and  breadth,  would 
be  adriseable.  The  outbuildings  would  greatly  contribute  to 
cleanliness.  The  cotuger  should  be  taught  the  value,  as  well 
as  the  comfort,  of  a  necessary-house ;  though,  in  some  parts  of 
^  country,  it  will  take  some  time  before  diey  learn  this  truth. 
The  chamber  floor  may  be  more  wholesome  than  a  ground  one ; 
but  as  yet  they. are  not  esteemed  equally  comfortable  by  the 
country  people;  If  they  are  to  be  used,  a  Norfolk  hay-cham- 
ber  should  be  substituted  in  place  of  a  deal  one.  Mr  Erskine  has 
juic  finished  his  first  attempt  to  make  one.  They  only  cost  work- 
manship. The  one  lately  made,  stood  him  nine  pence  farthing 
JMT  square  yard.  But  in  time  he  expects  to  get  that  sum  to  cq- 
Ycr  all  expenses. 

Some  important  information  upon  the  fubjef^  of  arched  roof  cot- 
tages, has  been  tranfmitted  to  Mr  Gillefpie  the  archite6k,  by  Mr 
Whyte,  of  Templeton,  near  Meigle,  in  Perth  {hire,  where  fome  build- 

5;s9  of  that  form,  have  been  ere£ied  ;  an  engraving  of  the  fe^^ions 
which,  as  adually  conftruded,  are  annexed.  (See  Plate  14.)  A 
it  a  ie^on  of  a  hoe  of  ftables  and  cow  houfes,  &c.  with  lofts  for 
h«^  ftc.  above  them.  The  dotted  lines  are  buttreffes,  built  on  the 
fide  walls,  from .  ten  feet  to  twelve  apart.  The  other  dotted  lines 
aie  the  windows,  alio  arched  at  the  top  with  the  fame  kind  of  arcK 
as  the  roofs.  D  is  another  kind  of  arch,  which  is  alfo  executed  at 
Mcig^»  and  employed  as  a  bam,  the  joifting  not  being  put  into  it. 

For  cottages,  Mr  Whyte  prefers  the  £cciion  B,  as  it  requires  no 
bottrefs  ;  the  line  of  the  arch  falling  into  the  found;  tion,  of  courfe, 
requires  no  buttrefs,  and  is  done  cheaper  than  the  other,  with  little 
difference  of  accommodation.  He  would  alfo  propofe,  that  the  un- 
der part  of  the  walk  (hould  be  built  nearly  perpendicular,  as  the 
dotted  lines  upon  B,  at  one  foot  one  inch  ;  which  would  form  an 
eafing  for  dates,  5cc. 

With  refpe6l  to  an  edimate  of  the  ezpenfe,  the  local  fituation  of 

the  place  muft  make  an  eflential  difference.     Mr  Whyte,  however, 

has  made  a  calculation  of  thofe  at  Meigle  ;  and,  fuppoting  a  houfe 

of  two  ftoreys,  40  by  20  feet  over  walls,  finifhed  in  the  common 

way,  fay  with  Norway  wood,  at  3s.  6d.  per  foot,  the  expenfe  would 

be  about  a 80/.     The  arched  roofed  one,  owing  to  the  faving  of 

wood  and  carriage,  could  be  done  there  for  230/.,  which  makes  a 

Ikfing  of  5c/L  in  favour  of  the  arched  roofs.     In  regard  to  cottages 

one  ftorey  high,  and  the  fame  dimenfions  over  walls,  if  built  accord- 

W  to  the  plan  of  fedion  B,  nearly  all  the  upper  ftorey  of  the  arch* 

ta  building  would  be  faved  ;  that  is,  all  the  mafonry  of  the  upper 

torey,  not  including  the  finilhing  of  it ;  only  the  finifhing  of  the 

lower  ftorey  to  be  the  fame  as  the  one- ftorey  houfe. 

If  a  number  of  cottages  of  the  same  width  were  done  in  this 
wsy,  the  same  centres  for  throwing  the  arches,  would  answer  for 
^  whole;  so  that  there  will  be  no  great  expense  in  that  respect 
^>pon  a  large  scale.    ' 
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The  cheapness  of  those  arched  roofs  must  depend  iipdn  Being 
near  a  quarry.  Meigle  is  about  a  mile  from  the  quarry »  and  the 
working  it  costs  about  408.  per  rood  ;  but,  in  these  times,  when 
wood  is  scarce  and  dear,  arched  roofs  will  certainly  b--  a  gresft 
fsaving ;.  and,  witb  respeet  to  durability,  far  superior  to  any  wood. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  slating  of  those  at  Meigle, 
by  covering  them  with  a  composition  of  Hme>  brick  dust,  sand, 
&c.  laid  over  with  fish  oil ;  but  the  hoar  frost  of  the  winter  fix- 
ing upon  the  stones  the  arch  was  composed  of^  made  all  the  ct^ 
vering  come  off,  although  the  outer  surface  of  the  plaster  was 
JBOund..  It  then  became  necessary  to  slate  them,  fixing  the  slates^ 
to  the  stones  of  the  arch  with  nails ;  but,  if  they  h«d  been  slat— 
€d  at  first,  the  slates  should  have  been  put  on  before  the  onl 
of  the  arch  was  pinned  up,,  which  would  have  made  it  ma< 
easier  done,  as  the  slates  would  be  fixed  by  the  pointing  up 
the  arch.     The  slates  may  be  either  grey  or  blue* 

The  comparison  of  the  expense  of  each,  above  mentiooi 
includes  the  slating  of  both  common  and  arched  roofs. 

The  cheapness  of  the  arched  roofs  is  principally  from  taking 
much  less  wood.     If  a  house  of  the  above  dimensions,  two  sto- 
reys high,  requires  800  cubic  feet  of  wood  of  difierent  descrip. 
tions,  an  arched  one  of  the  same  sort  requires  only  5S0  feet^ 
and  great  part  of  that  plaster  lath,  btandards,  &c.  which  may  bt 
of  an  inferior  kind  of  wood ;   and  the  one-storey  house  will  re^ 
quire  450  cubic  fbet,  while  the  arched  roofed  one,  finishing  odj 
the  under  part  of  it  (same  as  common  one-storey),  will  only  re* 
quir«  138  feet» 

There  is  a  degree  of  nicety  required  to  balance  those  arched 
roo&  properly,  as  the  first  attempt  did  not  succeed ;  but  if  bmlt 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  sketch  herewith  sent,  there  is  no  donbi 
of  their  doing ;  as  those  at  Meigle,  built  in  that  way,  have  stood 
these  three  years,  and  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  sdjf 
defect  or  failure. 
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On  Improved  Plans  of  Cottages. 

The  plans  of  cottages  given  in  the  chapter  are  similar  to  thM0 
commonly  to  be  met  witli  in  the  more  southern  districts  of  Scot- 
land. At  the  same  time  when  the  countr}'  becomes  more  opu- 
lent, the  peasantry  may  be  better  accommodated,  and  they  may 
be  better  enabled  to  furnish  cottages  of  a  larger  description* 
Besides,  when  cottages  can  be  more  substantially  built,  in  par- 
ticular when  the  walls  are  constructed  of  stronger  materials*  cot- 
tages need  not  be  built  so  low,  and  may  have  two  storeys.  AVben 
these  circumstances  occur,  the  annexed  plans  are  submitted  to 
the  reader's  attention.  The  expense  of  erecting  such  cottage^ 
may  be  estimated  as  follows. 
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tiate  3.  Xi  a  design  for  a  single  cottage  on  one  flobry  24*  feet 

^  by  18  feet  and  a  half  over  walls,  containing  a  living  room,  two 
bed-closets  and  a  pantry,  with  outside  sheds  for  a  porch,  fuel, 
pig-house  and  necessary.  A  small  lofl  woidd  also  be  got  ia 
the  roof.  The  chimney  being  placed  in  the  middle  would 
iccep  all  the  apartments  warm,  and  by  making  an  opening  at 

.  the  back  to  be  shut  occasionally  by  an  iron  plate,  the  bcd-clo- 
lets  may  enjoy  the  same  fire  wliich  serves  the  living  room. 

Hiu  cotti^e  may  be  erected  of  any  of  the  materials  already  de- 
icribed ;  if  built  with  stone,  and  roofed  with  slate,  the  expense 

■  will  be  nearly  as  under. 

i|  roods  of  building,  at  6L  per  rood     L.15    0    0 

70  yards  rooEng  with  slate,  at  8s.  per 

yard  -  -  -         -       28    0    0 

100  feet  of  dressed  stone  in  door,  chim- 
ney, &c*  at  8d.  per  foot        -         -         8     6     8 

36  yards  flooring,  with  clay  and  forge 
ashes,  at  Is.  -  -        - 

Wmdows  and  doors      -  -        - 

Haster  and  lath  on  ceding 

Back  sheds        .... 

10    0 

Tbte  4.  Is  a  design  for  a  double  cottage  for  labourers  or  trades- 
men, each  containing  a  living  room,  pantr}',  scullery,  with 
place  for  fuel,  &c.  under  the  stair  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
two  bed-rooms  above,  with  sheds  behind  for  a  cow  or  pig- 
house,  and  necessary.  This  may  also  be  built  of  the  reatliest 
and  simplest  materials,  and  would  at  same  time  be  ornamental. 

Ihe  expense  with  stone  walls  and  slate  roof  would  be  as  under. 

3  roods  of  ruble  building,  at  6/.  per 

rood          ....  L.36    0  0 

ISOyardsof  roofing  with  slate,  at  8s.  48     0  0 

210  feet  of  dressed  stone,  at  8d.  7    0  0 

)8  yards  of  flooring  and  stair,  at  6s.  17     8  0 
S8  yards  of  ditto  on  ground  floor, 

at  Is.         -                       -             -  2  18  0 

Windows  8/«,  doors  10/.  >  plaster  6L  24    0  0 

Back  sheds        -          •         -         -  9    0  0 

L.144    6    0 

Price  of  each  cottage,  72/.  3s. 
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—  L.64 

StflanoHon  of  Plan  for  a  Farm*  House  and  Offices^  adapted  to  a  Farm 
ofSOO  Acres  of  Arable  Land.     ( See  Engraving  annexed. ) 

By  Mil  Burn,  Architect,  Haddington. 

Ia  this  court  of  offices,  the  court  is  divided  by  a  range  of 
<^  shades,  vix.  two  to  one  court,  and  two  to  the  other :  should 
^oe  shades  not  be  all  wanted  open,  part  of  them  may  be  clo^^cd 
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'      in  the  Tront,  and  divided  into  other  noccsaary  purposes,  sudi  a$ 
'      8  calf-houie,  a  house  for  feeding  early  lamb,  &c     These  shadei 
■hould  be  paved,  and  the  floors  unc  fort  higher  than  the  pavine 
round  the  court,  so  that  when  the  dung  court  is  full,  it  will  not 
be  above  the  level  of  the  shade  floors :   these  shades  to  hare  a 
fiat  roof,  covered  with  Lord  Minto's  composition :  by  being  low, 
it  v'ill  look  well,  and  not  shade  otT  the  «ud  from  the  straw  yard 
•     the  beam  that  the  pkitform  joietx  lie  on  to  be  supported  by  three 
I      posts  to  each  shade,  which  are  to  be  set  into  hewn  stone  socki " ' 
I      aix  inches  above  the  level  of  the  flour.    The  work-horse  stables  i 
I      placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  straw-barn :  in  this  way,  the  1( 
can  be  very  conveniently  filled  from  the  strnw  bam,  and  all 
will  make  a  better  division  of  the  dungi  by  part  being  delivered 
I      to  each  dung  pourt.     'J'hese  stables,  as  is  shown  by  the  ph 
.      ■  door  in  the  end,  by  which  the  horses  can  be  taken  out 
,     in  without  disturbing  the  cattle  in  the  court,  or  probably  leavia. 
the  gate  or  door  open,  and  letting  the  cattle  out.     The  wall)  c: 
I     these  stables  fre  H  fpet  high,  so  that  a  proper  loft  can  be  go* 
over  each  stable.     T|ie  walls  of  the  straw-barn  and  mill-bam  »rfl 
IB  feet  high;  this  height  is  necessary  for  the  mill-bam  when  two 
fanners  are  drove  by  the  machine,  which  certainly  is  a  great  im- 
'      provement.    An  embankment  will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  ihe 
[     bain,  with  a  door  in  the  gable  6  feet  wide,  where  the  corn  is  de- 
I     livered  to  tt)e  loft  where  the  machine  stands.     The  range  of 
I     Souses  on  each  side  pf  the  court  are  16  feet  wide  within,  and 
I  '  the  walls  9^  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  door  soles.    Bu'  » 
liave  a  proper  granary  above  the  cail-shade,  (if  no  advantage 
I      con  be  got  from  the  level  of  the  grouiid),  the  wall  mi^lbe 
made  i  1  feel,  in  place  of  9^  feet ;  but,  most  likely,  that  exlra 
height  will  be  got  by  the  ground  being  18  inches'  lower  on  tk 
I     jiutsidc  where  the  cart  shade  is  ;  indeed  one  foot  would  do.    Aa 
the  upper  bed  <of  the  door  soles  in  the  inside  of  the  court  ehauM 
I     be  6  inches  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
h  oflices  are  built,  the  roof  water  in  the  ieside  of  the  court  should 
I    lie  carried  oft'  by  wooden  spouts,  and  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
L   dunghill,  except  when  found   necessary.     'The  dwelling-house 
ihouUl  be  placed  about  100  feet  distance  from  the  gateway  front, 
I     sndlo  front  the  gateways;  in  thia^ay,  the  stack-yard  has  an  eic- 
LlpoEureto  the  south,  east  and  west ;  the  hen  housedoor,  andgMK 
W  •,  gad  turky  house  doors,  to  be  in  the  outside  of  the  fence  wall|  U 
I    in  the  plan :  so  that  the  court  doors  may  ret^uire  to  be  t^ieneil 
f  '  by  house  servants  as  seldom  as  possible..    A  water  cistern  in  esch 
aaurt,  ae  is  represented  by  the  plan,  as  also  two  small- eutiiile 
•cistErrs  for  conveying  kitchen  otfal  to  the  swine  trougils!  tie 
;  granary  over  cart  shade  to  have  three  small  shade-board  windowi 
I     on  each  side,  to  throw  in  a  proper  current  of  air  :  the  dung  court 
[     (o  be  hollow  in  the  centre,  as  represented  by  ihe  cross  section. 
I     and  to  come  off  from  the  side-paving,  the  same  way  at  the  cnils 
*s  at  the  Eiiles.    The  smalt  platfgmi  ou  the  roof  gt'  the  dweUin^- 
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faoiue  may  be  done  with  Lord  Mintd's  composition,  by  execut* 
ing  Che  rqiof  according  to  the  plan  :  very  light  roof  timbers  will 
answer,  .and  the  roof  will  be  low,  which  much  improves  the  took 
of  Clie-auperstnicAure :  the  roofs  of  the  wings  are  also  kept  low 
hr  a  amaSl  platform,  which  may  also  be  covered  with  compo^i- 
tRm.  If  the  situation  will  admit,  there  may  be  good  cellars 
wider  dining  or  drawing  room ;  the  parlour  floor  should  be  I S 
iBches,  or  2  steps  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground ;  the 
tforeroom,  dairy,  water-closet  and  porch  to  be  flat  roofs,  Ci>ver« 
ed  wiUi  composition.  To  execute  a  farm  house  and  x>fiices  agree- 
able to  the  plan  and  this  specification,  will  cost  about  3000(. 
Sterling,  including  all  materials,  workmailish^,  and  carriages. 
Haddington,  Jan.  21. 1813 

Description  and  Estimate  of  the  Cottages  with  Paper  Roq/s. 

{See  Plate  15.) 

Messrs  Macintosh,  Knox  &  Co.  have  erected  buildings  ne- 
oessary  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  alum,  copperas,  and 
Pjruasian  blue,  and  cottages  £>r  the  accommodation  of  their  work« 
men,  with  paper  roofs,  vjbjch  they  have  found  to  answer  very 
wen,  at  Campsie,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  between  four  and  five 
years  ago.  The  roais  are  made  with  sheathing  paper,  such  as  is 
used  by  carpenters  far  ithe  bottoms  of  vessels,  which,  when  the 
pitch  IS  sufficiently  boiled,  is  .dipt  in  the  pot,  and  immediatie- 
ly  lud  on  the  sancing ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  boiling  pitch 
is  afterwards  put  on  with  a  mop  or  brush,  and  a  quantity  of  sharp 
tand,  such  as  plasterers  use,  which  may  be  rolled  with  a  light  rol- 
ler, to  make  it  adhere  better  to  the  paper«  Archangel  tar  is  the 
liiest  for  making  paper  roofs,  although  higher  in  price,  and  the 
l^rrels  contain  more  ^han  the  Americao  ones. 

The  best  sort  of  timber  for  the  spars  and  sarkiQg  is  Dram  or 
Quebec  planks. 

Paper  roofs  are  best  calculated  for  bouses  or  cottages;  as  out- 
houses, in  which  fire  is  not  used,  would  be  apt  to  be  very  damp, 
and  thereby  destroy  the  paper  on  the  roofs.  The  expense  of 
paper  roofs,  at  the  present  price  of  qfiaterials,  including  all  char- 
ges, will  be  eight  shillings  per  square  yard.  The  roofs  will  re- 
quire a  slight  repair  in  about  a  year  afler  they  are  finished,  and 
jAerwards  may  last  for  tei^  or  twelve  years  wiUiout  requiring  any 
further  repair. 

The  expense  of  paper  rQofs,  as  stated  above,  is  eight  shillings 
per  square  yard ;  that  of  slate  roofs  wiil  cost  ten  shillings  per 
square  yard ;  the  difference  is  ovping  entirely  to  less  wood  being 
used  by  the  former ;  besides,  le<«  mason  work  is  also  required. 
the  only  advantage  attending  them  is  the  difference  of  price  be<? 
tpreen  these  two  kinds  of  roofs.  Tile  roofing  is,  however,  cheap* 
«r  than  either  of  these  at  first,  but  requires  to  be  repaired  every 
jwir,  and  at  last  comes  to  be  the  most  expensive. 
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A  plan  of  our  cottages  {Plate  15.)  is  sent  witli  this^  which,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  built  double,  being  the  cheapest  manner  of 
building  when  several  are  to  be  connocted  togeUier.  The  ez« 
peiise  will  in  some  measure  depend  on  the.  materials  beinff  got. 
near  to  the  place  of  erection  or  not.  The  following  would  be 
about  the  amount  of  the  charges  for  building  four  cottages  al. 
this  place  similar  to  the  above  plan. 

Mason  work,  5  roods  4  yards,  at  9^.  10s.  per  rood  L.  48  II  1 
Stone  partitions  and  standards,  114  yards,  at  28.  p. yard  11  8  0 
Plastering  of  walls,  400  yards,  s^t  5d.  per  yard  -  8  6  8 
Hoofing,  tar,  and  paper,  185  do.  at  8d  do,  -  74  0  0 
Lath  and  plaster  on  ceiling,  144  do.  at  Is.  5d.  do.  10  4  0 
Windows,  96  feet,  at  2s.  per  foot  .-        -         -         9  12    0 

Doors,  25  yards,  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard  -  -  -  6  17 
12  pair  of  door  frames,  at  6s.  -  -  -  -  3  12 
Checks  and  facings,  170  at  6d.  -  -  -  -  4  5 
Locks,  bulges,  and  snecks  -        -        -        -         2  10 
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The  expense  of  building  a  single  cottage  will  be  10&  more  than 
the  proportional  shares  of  the  above  charges ;  say  54/.  16s.  6d. 
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Description  OF  the  Smaller  Sorts  of  Farm-houses  anp 

Offices  in  Scotland. 

By  the  Hev.  Dr  SKENE  KEITH. 

In  those  districts  in  which  small  farms  prevail,  and  where  more 
correct  cultivation  has  been  but  lately  introduced,  and  where,  on 
Fome  pretty  large  farms  in  the  improved  districts,  the  farmer's 
house  consists  only  of  one  storey  with  a  floor  laid  along  the  top 
of  the  walls,  either  for  holding  corn  and  lumber,  or  a  few  bedi 
in  the  garret ;  sometimes  the  house  has  a  kind  of  second  or  attic- 
storey,  containing  from  3  to  5  feet  of  side  wall  above  the  floori 
which  with  the  space  contjiined  in  the  roof,  is  divided  into  two 
garret  rooms,  whose  windows  are  in  the  gable  of  the  house. 
This  kind  of  buildiug  is  now  used  by  a  number  of  Small  farmers, 
renting  from  60  to  100  acres  of  arable  land.  And  where  the 
house  is  1 5  or  1 6  feet  wide,  only  three  feet  of  side  wall  above 
tlic  floor  makes  a  roomy  garret  for  corn; — but  if  there  be  five  feet 
of  fide  wall,  there  is  room  for  windows  in  the  front  or  back  wall, 
as  well  as  in  the  gables.  Elven  the  garret  floor,  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  side-walls  above  a  few  narrow  joists,  affords  to  the  small  far- 
mer of  40  acres,  or  to  the  tradesman  in  a  village,  that  accom- 
modation of  a  garret,  v,'hicli  is  lost  in  the  lierwickshire  cot- 
tage. A  house  with  1 2  feet  of  a  side- wall  1 6  feet  wide  and  5G 
feet  long,  50  years  ago,  would  have  been  thought  a  good  form- 
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hpufe  in  most  of  the  southern  counties.  Now  it  is  used  in  the  south- 
eist  Lowlandsy  only  by  the  middling  class  of  fanners»  and  by  the 
t;gckanen  in  several  of  the  Highland  districts.  For  in  the  north- 
em  counties,  and  bod)  in  the  Hebrides  and  other  islands,  the 
tiK^kamen  or  gentlemen  farmers  who  rent  large  tracts  of  land^ 
generally  occupy  only  from  50  to  60  acres  for  amusement  or  con- 
venience, subsetting  the  rest,  for  profit,  to  the  natives.  Their 
houses  are  slated  and  built  with  lime ;  but  their  walls  seldom  ex- 
ceed 12  feet  in  height,  because  high  roofs  in  the  Highlands  are 
much  exposed  to  the  storms  in  winter;  yet,  in  other  respects,  tlieir 
houses  are  neat,  roomy  and  comfortable. 

The  houses  of  the  native  small  fanners  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  districts,  (that  is,  in  the  Highlands  in  general), 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  Lowland  counties,  that  are  near  the  moun- 
tpins,  are  scill  mean  and  wretched  habitations.  Yet  a  very  con- 
siderable improvement  in  their  structure  has  taken  place  within 
t)ie  last  SO  years,  except  in  the  remote  Highlands,  where  the 
want  of  wood,  or  its  excessively  high  price,  prevents  the  farmers 
from  building  any  tolerable  houses  ;  and  where  too  many  wretch- 
ed habitations  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the  man,  who  is  led  by  curio- 
sity, to  visit  these  remote  regions. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  first  and  fourth  districts,  and  on 
farms  containing  upwards  of  100  acres  of  arable  land,  in  the 
second,  tliird  and  fifth  districts,  neat  farm-houses  of  two  storeys, 
with  a  set  of  offices  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  have 
been  built  on  most  new  leases  within  the  last  SO  years.  But  there 
is  a  very  conisderable  gradation  between  the  single  house  of  two 
storeys,  which  is  only  H  or  15  feet  wide,  and  only  the  same 
height  of  side  wall  with  SO  feet  of  length,  and  the  excellent  double 
house  which  is  SO  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  long  over  walls,  while 
its  side  walls  are  20  feet  high.  Between  these  two,  lye  the  ac- 
commodations of  the  di£Ferent  classes,  not  only  of  large  far- 
mers, but  also  of  landed  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes,  who 
cultivate  their  own  estates,  and  reside  upon  them.  But  before 
giving  plans  or  estimates  of  any  of  these,  we  would  call  the  read- 
er's attention  to  a  few  general  observations. 

I.  The  improvements  in  the  building  of  farm-houses,  have 
been  much  accelerated  or  retarded,  by  their  having,  or  not  hav- 
ing, the  proper  materials  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farmer,  or 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  his  farm.  A  farmer  is  not  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  though  he  will  part  with  his  money  to  obtain  a  bar- 
£iin  which  is  in  his  eye,  he  is  not  fond  of  long  sea-voyages,  or 
ng  carriages  by  lancl,  for  the  commodity  which  he  purchases. 
Hence,  wherever  grey  slate  or  thin  sandstone  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained for  farm  buildings,  thatched  roofs  quickly  disappear,  and 
the  heavy  slate  roof  soon  spreads  over  a  district,  where  the  fine 
light*blue  slate  of  Eisdale,  which  can  be  conveyed  into  the  Low- 
land districts  only  by  tedious  carriage  by  &ea,  and  also  in  many 
places  by  a  long  inland  carriage,  never  probably  would  have  bcec^ 
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1.  The  small  farmer^  who  has^only  40  or  50  acres  of  arable 
land,  generally  has  only  a  stable  of  13  feet  by  IS — a  cow-hoose, 
iinth  two  divisions,  witli  a  guiter  in  the  middle,  both  extending 
to  20  feet  by  12. — This  commonly  holds  his  cows;  and  another 
of  18  feet  by  12,  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  contains  his  yonng 
cattle ;  besides  all  which,  he  needs  a  small  house  of  half  the  a- 
bpve  dimensions  for  his  calves.  His  granary,  and  cart-shade» 
are  only  12  feet  square,  and  his  poultry  houses  8  fieet  by  12. 
His  thrashing  bam  is  generally  40  feet  long  by  12  in  br^uith. 
His  whole  offices,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  his  farm^  amount 
to  120  feet  in  length,  by  12  in  breadth,  within  walls.  They  ge- 
nerally make  two  sides  of  a  court ;  the  farm-house  bang  the 
third,  and  a  stone  wall,  containing  a  gate  for  admitting  a  cart 
to  take  away  the  dung,  encloses  the  fourth  side  of  the  square. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  many  small  farmett 
have  not  regular  courts  of  offices ;  but  they  approximate  to  diif 
as  much  as  possible  in  all  new  buildings. — No  straw- yard  is  used 
OB  small  farms ;  nor  has  the  farmer  always  proper  accommoda* 
tion  for  his  live-stock. 

2.  The  occupier  of  a  middle-sized  farm,  from  100  to  150  acres, 
-—besides  a  comfortable  dwelling-house,  such  as  was  mentioned 
above,  requires  a  bam,  with  a  thrashing  machine  60  feet  long 
by  16  wide ; — a  stable,  30  feet  by  16 ;— a  common  stable,  10  feet 
by  16,  for  strangers'  horses;— -a  cowhouse  with  two  divisions, 
20  feet  by  16 ; — another,  of  equal  dimensions,  for  three-year  old 
cattle ; — a  third,  18  feet  by  16,  for  two-year  olds ; — a  fourth, 
17  by  16,  for  year  olds; — a  fifth  for  calves,  of  13  by  16% 
cart-shade  for  3  carts  at  least,  22  feet  by  16,  for  holding  carts^ 
ploughs,  &c. — (a  granary  should  be  above  his  cart-shade.)  The 
whole  length  is  thus  210  feet 

Besides  all  this,  he  requires  at  least  40  feet  for  a  feeding-byre^ 
and  10  feet  for  a  turnip  storeroom,  or  260  feet  by  16.  He  i» 
also  obliged  to  have  a  few  sheds  in  his  strawy ard,  to  which  Im 
u^interings  have  access. 

111.  A  large  farmer,  who  occupies  from  240  to  400  Scotch,  or 
from  300  to  500  acres  English,  requires  still  more  accommoda- 
tion of  offices.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  Mr  Walker's  farm-house  and  offices  in  Wester  Fintray 
(Aberdeenshire  Report,  p.  135.)  The  court  of  offices  is  an  ob- 
long square,  ISO  ieet  long  in  front,  and  120 deep.  Thediffi:;rent 
offices  arc  16  feet  wide  within,  or  20  feet  over  walls,  llie  whole 
belonging  to  the  court  extend  to  420  feet  long,  by  20  broad, 
over  walls.  Beside  these,  parallel  to  the  east  wing,  is  another 
row  of  office- houses,  contaming  130  feet  of  more  length,  be- 
sides a  kiln,  barn  and  granary,  built  near  the  west  wing,  and 
containing  30  feet  of  more  length.  There  is  also  a  cow-house, 
GO  feet  long  by  17  broad,  and  two  small  wings,  32  by  17  each, 
for  feeding  part  of  bis  cattle  on  tlie  turnips,  which  are  raised 
at  above  half  a  mile's  distance  from  the  farm-steading.      Thus, 
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e  whole  accommodation  of  offices  contains  a  length'  of  nearly 

0  feet,  by  an  average  breadth  of  %  feet  over  walls. 

The  houses  included  in  the  above  statement  are  the  follom  ing". 

the  fronty  on  the  first  slory,  ave,  an  apartment  for  the  men 
rvantSy  and  a  house  for  farming-utensils,  at  the  two  corners, 
oh  ^  feet  by  16 ;  an  arched  entry  to  adqiit  a  loaded  cart  kito 
s  court ;  three  cart> shades,  with  fiat  entries,  and  a  fourth  with 

arched  entry,  to  be*  in  uniformity  with  the  ctitry  into  the 
art.  Grain-lofts  are  abore  the  whole  arches,  and  in  all  the 
int.     In  the  west  wing  are  the  farmer's  stable,  4^  by  16  feet ; 

1  a  common  stable,  12  by  16  within  walls.  Next  is  a  thraiJi- 
I  bam,  68  feet  long  in  the  west  wing,  and  56  along  the  back 
the  court;  and  the  whole  east  wing,  120  fe(:t  in  length,  is 
ed  with  cow4iousea,  excepting  an  apartment  for  a  Wright's  ta- 
t  and  ahop,  18  feet  by  20.  These  are  all  the  houses  in  the 
irt  of  offices.  In  the  row  parallel  tc  die  east  wing  is  a  store* 
im  for  turnip ;  a  feeding  byre,  64*  by  17t  ffet  within  wails, 
ere  water  is  at  pleasure  introduced  into  stone  troughs.  It 
o  contains  other  two  cow-houses  for  cattle;  and  three  poult .y- 
uses— ^ne  for  turkeys,  one  for  geese  and  duckb,  and  one  ixNr 
OB,  or  conmion  poultry. 
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Of  the  Means  of  Improving  Water,  for  the  Use  or 

Farmehs  and  Cottagers. 

The  importance  of  any  means,  by  which  water  can  be  im- 
ored  for  drinking,  more  especially  to  the  agricultural  classes 
the  community,  with  whom  it  is  sc  general  a  bevirrage,  need 
It  be  dwelt  up<'n ;  and  fortunately,  Mr  James  Inresy  gunsmith 
dinbnrghy  has  lately  invented  an  ingenious  and  useful  filter  for 
■tcr  a&d  other  liquidst  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation* 

The  principles  on  which 
this  apparatus  is  proposed  to 
acU  are,  eitlier  by  coviprestJing 
the  water  by  n>eans  of  ar  air 
piston,  or  by  a  ci>lumn  of  wa- 
ter falling  from  a  height. 

A  is  a  pipe  for  conducting 
the  water  from  a  height,  or 
where  the  piston  should  be 
placed. 

B  a  ca<k  containing  the 
water  to  be  filtered. 

C  the  channel  of  commu- 
r.Tcaticn, 
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T>  the  bottom  of  the  filtering  vessel. 

E  the  fih;r,  of  stone,  wood,  or  any  other  substance,  ihroogb 
^shich  it  rises. 

F  the  space  to  which  the  pure  water  has  risen. 

G  a  discharging  pipe. 

H  a  pipe  and  stop-cock  for  filling  the  cisk,  if  tlie  piston  ii 
resorted  to. 

This  meihnd  may  be  applied  to  any  cistern  where  water  ts  kept 
for  family  use  ;  or,  hy  placing  the  water  m  a  lar^eciacern  at  th« 
top  of  the  house,  and  placinj;  a  fiiiering  nnachine  at  the  bottomi 
ihe  weight  of  the  column  of  water  will  send  it  through  with 
great  force,  and  in  considerable  quantities. 

Rain  water  might  be  collected  from  the  top  of  houses  for  cn- 
linary  purposes,  by  spouts,  and  a  small  reseivoir,  M  the  top  of 
the  pipe  A,  where  families,  from  their  local  situation,  have  oo« 
tk'uig  but  pump-wdter.  * 

Chap.  III.     App.  No.  10. 

Of  the  Expense  or  BuiLorsG  a  YARNt  House  and  Offices, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  MOST  AFPHiivi'D  Plans  in  the 
Arable  Distiucts  vs  Scotland. 
The  following  specifications  and  estimates  are  furnished  by 
two  intelligent  and  experienced  tradesmen,  Messrs  William  and 
James  Lamb  of  Tyningham,  in  Eisi  Lothian,  and  are  founded 
upon  proceedings,  which  they  at  this  time  are  carrying  into  e%t- 
eution. 

Specification  nf  a  Farm-IIouse,  (See  Plate  9.) 

The  house  to  be  fnrty-two  by  twenty-si][  feet  wtihin  ;  the  wingi 

twenty- five  by  thirteen  feet  within  ;  the  walls  two  feet,  and  the 

■  gables  two  and  an  half  thick.     The  height  of  the  first  flat,  tea 
'  ftei,  and  of  the  second,  eight  and  an  half.      The  house  to  be 

ruble  building,  with  hewn  curneis,  ribbets,  belt,  chimney-head 
corners,  and  cape.      The  kitchen  jambs  and  pavement,  milt- 

■  bouse  and  passage  pavement,  to  be  droved.      The  stair,  room- 
jambs,  pavement  in  lobby,  and  the  room-hearihs  to  be  polished. 

'       The  roof  to  be  covered   with  blue  Easdale  or  Ballachelish 
'  'dates,  with  lead  flanks  at  6  lib.  and  peens  and  ridge  at  5  lib. 

V  fer  superficial  fool.     The  height  to  be  one-third  of  the  span  of 

y%e  roof. 


•  The  same  plan  might  b«  applied  to  a  wiiWr  cask,  in  the  hoU  of  •  tliip. 
flioul  removing  it ;  aiid  lie  waier  sent  by  n  pipe,  to  uny  part  of  the  tmkI 
itre  It  may  tie  required,     Tliis  hint,  ihoiigh  nut,  Mriclly  speaking,  c  ' 

111  the  incjuiriea  in  tliia  Heiion,  will  be  excuwd,  eu  account  of  Ita  111 
a  must  valualjlc  clasi  of  the  ctimmuoiiy. 
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he  joists  to  be  ten  inches  by  two  ;vid  a  quarter*  and  sixteen 
es  asunder.  The  roof  to  be  se?en  at  bottom,  five  at  top, 
two  inches  thick,  eighteen  inches  asunder,  covered  with  three 
ten  of  an  inch  sarkirg.  The  floonhg  to  be  one  inch  and  a 
tier  thicks  seven  inches  broad»  grooved  and  tongued^  The 
t  vpon  the  three  rooms  below  to  be  six  feet  nine  higfap  bf 
e'  feet  wide,  and  an  inch  and  idiree  quarters  tliick,  properlf 
led,  with  SIX  pannels;  the  press  doors  same  siee,  one  inch 
H.  quarter  thick  ;  the  doors  in  upper  flat  six  feet  six  inches^ 
wo  f(^t  nine,  one  inch  and  an  half  thick.  The  windows,  six 
nine  by  three  feet  four,  below,  and  live  by  three  feet  twa 
e^  above^  and  the  wings  sit  feet  by  three ;  all  two  inches. 
c ;  the  three  best  rooms  double  hung,  with  oiie  inch  and  three 
"ters  brass  puUy* boxes  ;  alL  the  other  fiiadows,  single  hun^r 
I: the  topy  glazed  with  good  crown  glass,  and  a  coax  of  paint 
be  outside  \  the  three  best  rooms  to  be  finished  with  bound 
tersy  breasts,  and  scuncheoos,  and  soffits,  window  and  door 
ip^ve^,  base  sipd  surbase,  and  jarab*mouldings  k  the  three 
rooms  to  have  bound  shutters,  base,  architrave,  and  jamS*- 
Ifiings;- the  under  lobby,  architraves^  and  skirting;  dieiiur* 
closets  and  upper  lobby  to  have  plain  facings  and  skirting, 
he  whole  of  the  rooms  and  lobbys  to  be  three  coat  plaster, 
kitchen,  closets,  passages,  and  presses,  two  coat  ditto.  Thr^ 
oshdow,  three  above,  and  both  lobbys  to  have  neat  plajii 
lices. 

he  front  door  to  have  a  good  nine  inch  three  bolt  locl^  with 
t  six  inch  patent  hinges ;  the  kitchen  a  stock  lock  and  sneck; 
^sh*house  the  saxpe ;  tiie  three  best  rooms  six  inch  mortis 
if  and  four  inch  patent  hinges ;  the  bed^rooms  seven  indi 
locks,  and  four  inch  hinges  ;  the  presses  to  have  good  locks; 
stair  to  have  a  cast-iron  rail  and  cherry-tree  cape;  ^ 
be  estimates  are  calculated,,  for  the  building  materiali*  to  he 
irithin  one  mile.  The  whole  of  the  timber,  except  the  finish* 
to  be  fcom  Spey ;  and  the  finishing,  of  American. 

Detaikd  Edimate  of  the  Farm- HousCf  {Plated^) 

Mason^s  tVork^ 

Of  ruble  building  •  .  8  0  0  is  124  0  0 
Of  polished  pavement  0  1  8 —  13  00 
Of  droved  pavement  .0  1  1  —  21  18  9 
Of  vents  ..,.00  6—  5  11  0 
Of  droved  ashler  .  .0  1  2  —  60  .  5  ^ 
Of  polished  hearths  .013  —  550 
Of  polished  jambs  ..012—770 
Of  jitair  steps  .    ,    .    0    I     6-»-    14    3    0 


r. 

F. 

/. 

18 

SOS 
405 
222 
1033 
84 
196 
189 

1 

B. 

r. 

F, 

'■ 

128 
21il 
91 
256 
188 

103 

isa 

114 

206 

9 

312 

89 

la 

30 

5 
24 

6 

14 

132 

300 
950 

246 

462 
442 

77 
120 

78 

22 

156 

184 

d.    L,    1. 

H. 

8  «  29  17 

4 

0  — S3  0 

0 

0—13  IS 

0 

0  —  12  16 

0 

♦  —  57  19 

0 

8—  S  8 

0 
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Canienter't  Warle. 


Of  joiiting     ....  0 

or  flooring    ....  0 

Of  sleepers   ....  0 

Of  ceiling  lath  ...  0 

Of  roof  and  sarkiDg    .  0 

Of  peens 0 

Of  wall  plates     ...004-388 
Of  roDf  OB  the  wing.  7 

and  sarking      .     .      5  ^       -«     «  «- 

Of  windows  glazed      .     0     S  6  —  54  12  <► 

O*jjJ^5^=°'=''P""«"^l0  13  6-   6     1  a 

'^^Ij^'"^  P""*"^J0  10  6-16  16  » 

Of }  inch  deal  doors    .   0    5  O—   3    3  S 

Of  li  batton  doon     .    0    7  6—   2     1  » 

Of  bead  and  flush  doors  0     1  6—    1  16  » 

"It; Sr^" "'}»>»  6-15.5  o 

Of   lath    and    plaster, 
breasts'   and     scun- 


::|o 


windows,     archi- 
ves, and  grounds  5 
Of  door  architraves  0 

Of  facings,  capes,  and  1  - 

skirling      ...     J 
Of  base  and  aurhaae    .    0 
Of  door  standards  .     .     0 
Of  lath  and  Btandard7 


0    8  —  10     0    0 
0     4— 15  16    8 


O     8— IS     8 


partitions    .    . 
Of  'anib  mouldings 
Of  safe  lintels     .     . 
Of  stair,  steps,  and 

ers  for  nursery     , 
Of  hand  rail  and  cast 

iron  .  .  . 
Of  shelving  . 
Of  ceiitog  joists 


0    3    2-38  19    0 


0     1     0—   6     0    0 


0     4  Ci—    S     0    0 


.    0     2     6  —  19 


2    8 
10    0 
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tt8$ 


r.  I  F.  \L 


1096 


484 


Slater's  Work. 

L.    s, 
or  Easdalc  slating  .,80 
7  cwt.  of  milled  lead    *    2    0 


Plaster  Workk 

Z.  s. 

Of  plaster     ...     *    0  0 

Of  plain  cornices    .     .    0  0 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  WHOLE. 


d.      L. 

s. 

c& 

0  is  74 

0 

0 

0—14 

0 

0 

L.88 

0 

0 

d.      L. 

s. 

d. 

7  is  31 

19 

4 

6—12 

2 

0 

L.44 

1 

4 

L.11 

16 

0 

251 

10 

5 

451 

16 

2 

88 

0 

a 

44 

1 

4 

L.847 

8 

11 

Inmniongery»  such  as  locks^  hinges,  &c. 
Amount  of  mason  work. 
Ditto  Wright  work,  •         - 

Ditto  slating  and  lead,       -         - 
Ditto  plaster  work,  -         • 

Toul 

It.  Specification  and  Estimates  of  the  Farnt'OfficeSy   (Plate  8.) 

The  foundations  to  be  dug  one  foot  deep>  or  deeper  if  found 
i^ecessarj ;  the  walls  to  be  eight  feet  high  from  the  lerel  of  the 
^oor  soles,  and  to  be  two  feet  thick,  of  good  ruble  building,  well 
lacked  with  lime.  The  extent  of  the  different  houses  to  corr^ 
spond  with  the  figures  marked  upon  the  plan.  The  height  of 
the  walls  of  the  mill-bam  to  be  twelve  feet  above  the  door-sole. 
All  the  cqmers,  ribbets,  and  lintels  for  doors  and  windows,  the 
Outside  comers  of  gateways,  and  pillars  for  cart-shsUie,  to  be 
broached  ashler.  ;  The  wall  or  dyke  dividing  the  two  courts,  to 
^  one  foot  eight  inches  thick  at  bottom,  one  fodt  four  inches  at 
top,  and  eight  feet  high  including  the  foundations.  The  stables^ 
byre,  mare  and  foal,  and  calf  houses,  to  be  causewayed  in  the 
Usual  manner. 

Wright  [ToriBr.— -The  scantlings  of  roof  to  be  %\%  tn6hes  at  bottom^ 
five  at  top,  and  two  inches  thick,  placed  twenty  inches  asunder  i 
the  roof  to  be  to  the  square,  with  a  bauk  placed  half  height,  five 
by  two  inches*  Above  the  cart-shade  to  be  joisted  and  floored 
for  a  granary;  the  joist  to  be  nine  inches  by  two  and  a  half,  an4 
pbiced  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  covered  with  common  floor- 
'.^K«  grooved  and  tongued,  and  well  nailed.  The  stables  to  be 
fitt^bp  with  traverse  posts,  six  by  five  inches  behind,  and  four 
by  five  inches  before.     The  boards  to  be  one  inch  and  a  half 

^ck)  six  feet  high  before,  and  five  feet  high  behind*     The 

T 


t»9 
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racks  to  be  three  feet  wide  ;    the  slaves  placed  three  inches  wide, 
made  round,  and  to  run  in  the  siJes ;  the  sides  tc  b^  fonr  tnchei 
and  a  half  by  two  inches.      The  mangei  s  to  be  seven  inches  wide 
*Bt  bottom,  eighteen  inchest   at  top,  and  ten  inches  deep  of  onta 
iDch  and  a  quarter  .'eal,  with  a  breast  tree,  five  inches  by  tw<^ 
and  half.     The  stable  to  have  a  joist  on  the  Inp  of  each  traverse^ 
six  inches  by  two.     The  bea:Tis  in   open  and  cart-shades,  to  hmtt 
twelve  inches  by  six.     The  mill-birn  to  be  laid  with  cnmmoi^ 
fl'ioring,  grooved  and  tongueil  j    the  joists  to  be  nine  inches  b~^ 
two  and  an  h-ilf,  and  twenty  inches  separate.     The  millwrighrt 
to  find  the  beams  fnr  tlie  machinery.     The  byre  to  be  fitted  i\.J 
vith  stakes,  sole,  and  runtrees  in  the  usual  way  ;  all  the  outsi^i^ 
d<>ors  to  be  plain  one   inch  and  a  qU'irter   b^ttin,   beaded  in  the 
joints  with  three  bjrs  in  the  height,  hung  witli  ^iiod  and  sufficient 
crooks  and  bands,   and  to  have  good  stock-locks,  suited  to  the 
different  places  to  which  they  are  applie.l.     The  covers  for  tor- 
oip  boles  to  be  one  inch  thick,  hung  wiih  crooks  and  bafids,  mi 
a  catch  to  keep  them  up  when  open.     The  windows  in  potatoe- 
house  and  mill-barn  tn  be  three  feet  by  two,  and  one  inch  and 
three  quarters  thick,  and  glazed.     I'he  stables  to  have  flights 
made   in  the  usual   way,   two  feet   square.       The  gates  into  ik 
courts  to  be  fraiied  with  three  one  inch  and  an  half  thick  bars, 
eight  inches  brfiad,  with  a  transverse  brace  same  size,   and  to  be 
covered  on  the  face  with  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deal,  and  Ei- 
ed  with  a  sneck,  and  hunjr  with  sufficient  crooks  and  bands.— 
The  roofs  to  be  all  covered  with  tile  of  good  quality,  carefnily 
laid  and  wel!  pointed.      The  whole  of  the  timber  to  be  of  Spe;, 
and  nil  the  work  to  be  executed  in  a  substantial  and  workman- 
like I 


Estimate  Jot  the  Farm  Offices. 

Mason  work         -         .             L.  351  19 

Wright  Work         -         -               502  11 

Tiling         -             -             -          133  2 

Lucks,  crooks,  and  bands                10  12 


Expence  of  eight  cottages 
Ditto  cf  farm  house 

Total  expense  of  buildin 
house  and  farm  stead 


L.998     4.     5 


L.2170  12     4 


From  these  specifications  and  estimates,  any  builder  will  b* 
able  xn  calcul-ite  the  expense  of  such  coustiuctiunt  id  an} put 
•f  the  kingduin. 


i^d 
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CliAP.  III.    A».  No.  1  h 

IkODITIOVAL  ntVta  REGARDING  THE  C6!^STRUCTI6N  0#  "FaAU* 

HOUSES  AND  OFFICES. 

Bjr  Mr  RicHABD  Ch&ichtok,  Architect,  Edlnburi^ 

1.  Farm-houses, — Where  the  ground  is  nearly  lerel,  the  par4 
mir  floor  should  be  elevated  dghteen  inches  above  the  surface^ 
lid  the  kitchen  and  its  officcfs  may  be  sunk  to  irithin  six  inches^ 
Bid  pLiced,  either  as  win^  to  the  ends  of  the  house,  or  as  a  to« 
illy  or  leHn-to  behind.  A  drain  should  be  built  all  round  thet 
louae,  dose  to  the  walls.  All  the  surface  earth  within  the  waUs^ 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  should  be  cut  out,  and  filled  in  with 
by  stones  and  forge  ashes;  and  the  passages  in  the  ground 
rtory,  with  the  floors  of'  the  kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  and  dairy^ 
laid  with  dressed  stone,  or  with  bricks,  llie  parlour  doors  laid 
irith  one  inch  thick  deal  on  sCantling,  Covered  with  lime-water 
or  tar,  and  supported  at  short  distances.*  The  roof  covered 
vhfa  slate,  all  the  outer  walls  of  the  room  lathed  and  plastered 
irith  three-coat  plaster,  the  scullery  and  pantry  with  two>coat 
plaster.  The  parlours  and  best  bedrooms  to  have  plaster  corni- 
ces, with  double  hung  sash  windows,  architraves  to  doors  and 
Irindows,  and  base  mouldings  round  the  floor.  Th^  other  apart* 
ments  finished  with  beaded  sciflings  and  facings^ 

2.  Bams. — Barn  floors  are  sometimes  laid  with  deals  upon 
Mantling,  but  more  frequently  with  other  substances }  in  both 
Cises,  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  exclude  all  damp,  by 
drains  on  the  outside  where  requisite,  and  by  digging  out  all  the 
etith  from  the  inside,  at  least  one  foot  under  the  level  of  the 
floor.  When  a  clay  floor  is  made,  the  whole  is  levelled  and  fil* 
led  up,  to  within  four  or  five  inchcfs  of  the  intended  floor,  with 
liy  stones  and  graVel.  A  layer  of  well-wrought  clay,  is  then  to 
le  laid  over  the  whole,  regularly  spread  and  beat,  or  rolled  down, 
ibserving,  that  nd  more  water  is  used^  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
ary  to  keep  the  clay  in  one  solid  body  $  it  is  then  rutted  across 
ridi  a  trowel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  coat  of  plaster  on 
rails,  but  deeper.  A  mixture  of  clay,  brick-dust,  f  and  pound- 
d  forge  ashes,  is  next  wrought  up  for  the  uppei"  stratum,  and 


^Lm 


*  Ij^aH  cases,  where  de&l  floors  are  laid  next  the  ground,  the  sesntlings 
boultAs  covered  over  with  boiled  tar,  or  soaked  in  strong  lime-water,  to  ex« 
luda  tba  dfects  of  damp.  Air-holes  are  sometimes  left  in  the  walls  opposite 
D  tha  ends  of  the  spaces  between  the  scantlings,  for  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  ; 
Mfc  ^  thk  renders  the  floor  above  cold,  by  the  air  getting  up  Armagh  the  boards^ 
ha  most  elfectual  method,  whefe  the  soil  is  £mp,  will  be,  to  build  up  the 
■bole  space  betwixt  the  scantlingii,  close  up  to  the  floor,  with  stone  and  line^ 
In  most  casM^  howev^,  the  covering  with  tar  or  lime« water  will  be  found  quit«& 
aufident 

t  Where  brick  dust  oannot  easily  be  got,  burnt  sand  will  do  equally  well 

T2 
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mixed  with  slacked  lime;  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  and  beat  up ; 

afterwards   formed  into  a  heap,  and  left  for  a  few  days,  when  it 

is  again  beat  up,  spread  compactly  on  the  floor,  and  made  as 

smooth  as  possible.      The  drying  should  not  be  forced  by  born^. 

ing  straw,  &c.  which  would  occasion  cracks,  and  the  floor  should 

not  be  trod  upon  till  quite  dry.  * 

8.  Granaries.  —  Wlien  judiciously  situated,  proper. attention, to 

the  construction  of  granaries,  will  render  them  perfectly  iUt» 
and,  with  the  addition  of  windows  in  the  apposite  walls,  it  mH 
be  well  aired.  For  the  exclusion  of  vermin,  it  is  recommended 
to  give  the  walls  on  the  inside,  a  coat  of  smooth  plaster  all  round, 
close  to  the  joists  and  ceiling,  at  least  two  feet  downwards;  the 
floor  should  be  close  fitted  to  the  walls,  the  top  of  the  wall  built 
up  close  to  the  covering  of  the  roof,  the  ceiling  white-washed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  walls  plastered  :  the  door  to  the  bam,  and 
the  one  to  the  outside  for  loading  the  carts,  to  be  close  fitted ; 
all  the  windows  to  be  fitted  with  weather-boards,  well  painted, 
and  canvas  blinds  within,  to  exclude  insects  of  all  kinds.  By 
good  attention  to  these,  and  cleanliness,  vermin  may  be  exclud- 
ed from  granaries,  particularly  if  care  be  tak on,  to  keep  the 
doors  shut  at  all  times  when  not  used  ;  as  no  rats  or  mice  can  re- 
main long  in  any  place  without  water;  and  should  they  be  obliged 
to  force  their  way  out,  by  cutting  through  the  floors,  doors,  or 
veiling,  their  holes  would  easily  be  perceived  and  stopt  up.f 
Where  the  granary  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  grain  at  times 
lying  too  deep  on  the  floor,  it  may  be  ventilated  by  placing  a 
number  of  ventilators  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  ^,  or  common 
wooden  spout,  across  from  the  one  side  wall  to  the  other,  having 
an  opening  through  the  wall  at  each  end,  covered  with  a  gratings 
the  same  as  the  window?. 

4.  Stables, — The  bottom  (or  sill)  of  the  windows  of  stables^ 
to  be  five  feet  from  the  floor,  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  high,  glazed  in  fixed  frames,  over  which  are  move* 
able  weather  boarding,  of  the  same  width,  and  one  foot  high,  to 
be  opened  and  shut  as  may  be  necessary  for  admitting  freAk  air, 
and  ventilating  the  stable. 

The  floor  of  stables  should  be  paved  with  ruble  stones 


•  East  Tx)thian  Report,  p.  37.  In  flooring,  the  compound  of  day,  slidei 
lime,  &c.  was  formerly  very  general ;  but  whether  it  ariseb  from  the  dcfcctivt 
mode  of  manu&cturing  it.  or  otherwise,  it  is  found  not  to  stand  the  broom; 
and  good  clay,  where  it  can  be  got,  is  now  generally  preferred.  .^^ 

f  Rats  may  be  effectually  prevented  from  burrowing  under  the  Ibiinditioii  of 
bouses,  by  making  an  otiT-set  of  stone  or  brick,  about  2  feet  in  breadth  and  18 
inclics  below  the  surface,  and  by  cairying  up  a  perpendicular  wall  from  thted|p 
of  this  oiF>sct,  to  within  a  fi\w  inches  of  the  ground.  The  adoption  of  iheniBi 
plan  inside,  will  prevent  the  burrowing  of  these  animals  in  cellars ;  fornis al- 
ways burrow  close  to  a  wall,  and  finding  tlieir  perpendicular  course  impeded, 
they  take  a  horizeutil  direction  as  far  a  the  off-set  continues,  when  theyaicl* 
l^ain  stopped  by  the  outside  waU.     Ulius  biifii«;d|  tliey  ascend  and  go  oS, 
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lose  «ad  eviBti,  having  a  gutter  along  the  bottom  of  the  stalls* 
'hich  should  be  bodded  in  clay,  and  made,  as  close  and  tight  a» 
as  most  of  the  urine  in  stables  is  absorbed  by  the  open- 
of  the  paving,  and -emits  a -constant  nauseous  smell:  the  floor 
nder  the  stalls,  should  luive  a  small  d(  clivity  towards  the  guttery 
>  carry  off  the  moisture,  but  as  little  as  posfdble,  as  animals  do* 
at  «tand  easily  on  a  slope,  say  three  inches  for  the  whole  lengtli- 
f  the  stall,  particularly  if  a  space,  in  the  centre  of  each  stall,  and 
bout  hs^way  up  from  the  gutter,  is  laid  with  free- 8t6ne»  scoops 
i  out  to  convey  the  inoisrure  to  the  gutter.  Where  the  pave- 
lent,  particularly  (^  the  gutters  of  the  stables,  is  tight,  the  raois- 
are  may  be  conveyed  from  them,  by  a  small  drain,  into  the  rc- 
6rvoir  for  urine ;  if  so,  the  top  of  the  drain,  opening  into  the 
taUe,  should  have  a  cast-iron  air-trap  placed  in  it,  to  prevent 
lie  smell  from  the  reservoir,  getting  into  the  stable. 

It  would  be  a  great  preservation  from  vermin,  if,  in  forming 
he  floors  of  stables,  or  any  such  buildings,  the  space  under  them, 
or  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  was  cleared  out,  and  well  packed 
rith  dry  gravel,  or  small  land  stones,  allowing  no  more  depth 
f  sand  above  it  than  juat  sufficient  to  receive  the  paving-stones, 
f  the  corn-bin  is  placed  in  the  stable,  it  should  be  covered  with 
hin  sheet-iron. 

The  doors  of  stables,  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet  eight 
oches  of  clear  opening.  They  should  not  be  placed  in  an  expos- 
id  situation,  particularly  when  opposite  to  the  stalls ;  they  should 
ipen  outwards,  which  gives  more  room  within  the  stables,  and, 
a  case  of  fire,  would  be  of  material  service.  They  should  not 
le  divided  into  two  halves,  which  has  occasioned  many  acci- 
lents.  The  keys  should  be  divided  by  a  hinge,  so  as  to  project 
IS  little  as  possible. 

The  entrance  door  to  k  stable,  is  best  placed  at  the  end,  with 
loors  to  put  out  the  dung  into  the  couriin  or  straw-yard;  proper 
ttention  to  these,  and  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  weather 
oarding  over  the  windows,  will  keep  the  stable  at  any  degree 
f  heat  required  ;  and  by  making  a  few  openings  in  the  roof, 
liere  will  be  a  constant  ventilation,  and  the  current  of  air,  which 
asses  above  tiie  horses,  will  render  the  stable  sweet  and  fresh, 
rithout  exposing  the  horses  to  cold.* 

5.  Poidtry-kouse, — Of  late  some  tenants,  after  erecting  a  poul- 

ry  house,  or  hen-house,  on  the  ground- floor,  have  built  a  pigeon- 

...  I  ■  I    I   ■■ 

*  Very  convenient  and  useful  ventilators  may  be  formed,  in  any  building 
vliere  the  joists  are  laid  from  the  one  side  wall  to  the  other,  l)y  shutting  up  thd 
pace,  between  the  under  edge  of  tw-o  joists,  and  the  floor  above  them,  and  thus 
'onnlng  a  caw,  from  the  one  outside  wail  to  the  otlicr,  admitting  the  air  from 
boles  through  the  wall  at  each  end,  and  perforating  the  under  side  of  this  case 
iiett  tlie  ceiling,  to  let  off  the  air  in  the  apartment.  These  ca«cs  between  tha 
)oi8ting,  may  be  formed  at  every  twelve  feet  distance,  and  the  ventilation  regu* 
laled,  by  sliding  boards  to  open  or  shut  tlic  openings  next  the  ceiling. 
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lioiise  above  it.  These  houses  are  sometimes  erected  b  the  centre 
cf  the  feeding  byre;  and  as  the  pigeon4ionse  is  commonly  raised 
several  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  byre,  it  renders  the  whole  bnildi 
ing  more  Ught  and  airy,  especially  if  a  neat  fane,  or  weather- 
cock, is  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  not  an  expensive^  and 
will  be  found  a  useful  article.  Indeed  every  farmer  should  have 
one  on  his  farm-stead,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  the  qusir- 
ler  the  wind  blows  from  every  morning  vihca  he  rises ;  and  he 
may  thus  be  enabled  to  guess  the  probable  weather  he  may  ex* 
peet  in  the  course  of  the  day»  and  to  give  the  necessary  direct 
tions  to  bi$  overseer  and  servants^  better  than  otherwise  he  cooU 
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Olf  TBB  RSLATtVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  GREAT  AND  SMALL  FaRMS. 

By  Dr  George  Skene  Kritb. 

What  are  the  particular  recommendations  of  large*  and  also 
of  small  farms,  has  been  long  and  keenly  agitated.  It  is  proper 
to  examine  attentively  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  which  has 
been  carried  too  far  by  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  and  to  state 
impartially  the  arguments,  which  are  adduced  in  support  either 
of  large  or  of  small  farms. 

In  behalf  of  large  farms,  it  is  urged,  1st,  That  the  large 
larmer  is  a  man  of  far  mnre  capital  than  the  small  farmer;  that 
he  is  a  man  more  liberally  educated,  and  has  more  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession than  the  other  ;  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  possesses  a 
greater  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  that  his  mind,  if  not  naturally 
2nore  comprehensive,  is  more  accustomed  to  take  extensive 
Tiews,  than  if  he  moved  in  a  more  limited  circle,  was  constant- 
ly employed  in  minute  details,  and  frequently  engaged  in  set-' 
Tile  labour.  2d,  That  his  working  cattle  are  stronger  and  bet- 
ter fed,  and  that  they  go  over  a  greater  proportion  of  land  in 
tillage  than  those  of  the  small  farmer  can  do,  because,  owing 
to  d^e  small  size  of  his  farm,  he  often  cannot  find  work  for  them. 
3d*  That,  owing  to  his  command  of  labour,  from  his  number 
of  servants  and  horses,  or  working  cactle,  the  large  farmer,  in 
die  busy  seasons  of  the  year,  is  able  to  carry  on,  at  the  same 
timr.  the  ploughing,  manuring,  sowing,  harrowing,  and  rolling 
hit  fields,  which  the  small  farmer  cannot  do,  owing  to  his  very 
limited  number  both  of  servants  and  horses ;  and  that  there  is 
generally  a  better  arrangement  of  the  labour  on  a  large  farm, 
where  indeed  it  is  the  farmer's  fault  if  the  economy  of  the  farm 
is  not  good,  seeing  every  man  and  every  horse  has  his  proper 
task  4th  That  the  expense  of  labour,  (including  the  wages  of 
farm  servants  and  day  labourers,  and  both  the  price  and  main- 
tenance of  horses)  is  greater  on  a  small  than  on  a  large  farm. 
5tb,  That  the  expense  of  enclosing  the  bc>undary,  and  subdivid* 
inf^  the  fields,  is  also  far  more  considerable  on  many  small  farms 
than  on  a  single  large  farm.  6th,  That  the  small  farmer  is,  for 
the  most  part,  unable  to  purchase  that  variety  of  useful  imple- 
ments of  hu  bandry,  which,  by  abridging  labour,  are  a  saving 
of  expense  to  the  large  farmer ;  and  that  though  he  could  af- 
ford to  spare  the  money,  it  is  not  tanti^  or  that  the  advantage 
gained,  will  nc^t  to  him  equal  the  expense  incurred.  7th,  That 
the  small  farmer  cannot  purchase  seeds  of  different  kinds,  iron, 
ivood,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  farm,  from  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant; so  cheaply  as  a  large  fanner  does^  who  pays  the  lowest 


price,  because  he  imports  or  buys  large  quantities.  Sib,  That 
the  small  farmer  has  not  the  same  intelligence  of  the  state  of 
markets  which  the  other  has,  nor  can  obtain  ihe  same  price  for 
his  small  number  of  live  stock,  or  for  his  few  quarters  of  com, 
which  the  large  farmer  generally  receives,  from  the  dealer  in 
cattle,  or  tlie  cnrn  merchant,  because  he  has  a  greater  value  of 
[  ioth  in  the  market.  And,  9th,  Tliat  where  farms  are  small, 
much  more  land  is  witlidrawn  from  eiiltivalion,  than  where 
farms  are  large,  owiiig  to  the  numerous  buildings,  approaches, 
''Hack- yard 5,  &c. 

Some  (if  these  arguments  are  conclusive  in  favour  of  large 
'farms,  where  the  situation  and  circumstances  admit  of  thenij 
5  '-Jet  the  advocates  for  small  farms  urge  the  following  answers, 
'  '-n  behalf  of  the  small  farmer. — 1  s[.  That  where  a  man's  espi- 
al is  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  farm,  it  is  to  him  suffi- 
nenti   that  bnth  from  natural  talents  and  acquired  knowledge, 
■'^neither  of  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  size  of  a  farm), 
I  "^e  small  farmer  is  as  able  to  cultivate  the  portion  of  land  whicL 
]  tie  occupies,  as  the  large  farmer  is  able  to  cultivate  a  larger  por- 
tion ;   that  the  small  farmer  is  often  found  as  enterprizing  as  the 
'large  occupier  of  land,  where  he  meets  with  the  same  encau- 
[  "aagement;   and  that  from  his  industry  and  economy,  he  is  fre- 
'fluently  enabled  to  add  to  his  capita),  and  to  rent  in  a  few  years 
*^  larger  farm,  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  h«d  not  first 
'tad  a  small  one.     2d,  That  if  his  working  caiile  are  not  always 
'io  well  fed.  nor  go  over  so  much  ground  in  tillage  as  those  of 
•tiie  large  farmer,  they  are   able  to  do  all   the  work   that   he  te- 
and  geneially  maintained  at  much  less  expense,  because 
*the  small  farmer  does  not  all"w  so  much  corn  to  his  horses; 
'  =lJiough  lie  frequently  disposes  of  his  working  cattle  in  the  prime 
-  '4^  their  strength   at  a  high    price  to  the  large  farmer,  to  whom 
'both  the  first  purchase  and  the  future  maintenance  of  his  horses 
I   "are  a  heavy  expense.     3d,  That  from  the  great  distance  to  which 
la  large  farmer  is  obliged  to  drive  manure  to  his  fields,  and  to 
tarry  produce  in  his  farm  steading  or  stackyard,  owing  to  the 
Jgreat  expense  of  farm  labour,  he  pays,  in  most  eases,  two  shil- 
Sngs  an  acre,  and  in  many  cases,  four  shillings  an  acre,  over 
tis  whole  farm,  or  must  employ  at  least  two,  frequently  four 
rses  more  than  a  number  cf  small  farmers  require  to  cultivate 
equal  extent  of  land,  because  their  fields  lie  much  nearer  to 
;   stable,   the   stackyard,  and   the  dunghill.      4th.  That   in  » 
'  "tirery  busy  season,  the  small  farmer  feedi  his  horses  better  than 
I  "aEual,  and  works  longer  than  the  large  farmer's  servants  can  do, 
T  l^ausc  his  fields  are  nearer  to  his  farm-stead,  and  because  he  is 
I  'fernier,  overseer,  and  servant,  united,  in  ilie  season  of  snwing, 
[  tarvesting,  and  when  great  eicrtion  is  requisite.     5th,  That  he 
I  ?B  generally  able  to  puichase  all  the  useful  implements  nf  bus- 


3  pui  chase. 


6th, 


substitutes  for 
That  he  oiakef 


J 
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noney  by  the  sale  of  a  number  of  small  articles,  which  the  lar^ 
fanner  disregards;  and  that  by  retailing  the  produce  of  hU  farm 
in  small  quantities  to  pi  ivate  families,  or  in  the  different  marketi^ 
he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  that  ndddU  man^  a  corn  merchant^ 
bat  gets  a  higher  price  than  is  ('obtained  by  the  large  farmer, 
who  IS  a  wholesale  dealer ;  and  with  a  little  ready  monev,  and 
also  with  personal  attention,  he  is  able  to  purchase  what  he  needs 
lor  his  farm,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  the  large  farmer. 

Besides  these  arguments,  which  are  urged  in  favour  eitlier  of 
large  or  small  farms,  and  w^ich  sometimes  belong  to  the  one, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other,  there  are  two  which  are  claimed  by 
bodi,  but  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  either.  The  first  is-— 
Which  of  the  two  requires  most  expense  for  farm-houses  and  of- 

.  fices  ?  And  the  second — Whether  large  or  small  farms  are  ne- 
cessarily most  favourable  to  population  ?     In  regard  to  the  firsts 

.a  number  of  small  farmers  do  not  require,  certainly  do  not  re« 
ceive,  from  the  landholder,  more  money  for  building  and  repair- 
ing their  houses  in  the  course  of  tlieir  lease,  than  what  is  usually 
allowed  to  a  Urge  farmer  occupying  an  equal  extent  of  land. 
Nor  do  they  require  xhh  all  at  once ;  but  gradually,  as  their  leas- 
es fall  in ;  and  then  they  receive  it,  for  the  most  part,  not  from 
the  landholder,  but  from  their  predecessors.  (This  is  the  case 
in  Scotland ;  different,  no  doubt,  from  the  practice  in  England.) 
— ^With  respect  to  the  second,  viz.  the  population  of  large,  com- 

.pared  to  that  of  small  farms,  it  is  different  in  different  districts* 
and  is  affected  by  various  circumstances.  In  the  com  raising 
counties  of  Scotland,  where  coal  is  abundant, — where  married 
servants  and  day-labourers  are  all  attached  to  farms, — and  where 
much  labour  is  employed  in  weeding  or  hoeing  green  crops,  large 
farms  add  to  population.  But  in  the  cattle  rearing  counties 
where  fuel  is  scarce,  high  priced,  and  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
tance,— consequently,  wherefewer  labourers  are  attached  to  farms* 
and  unmarried  servants  are  generally  hired  by  the  farmer,  *  the 
uniting  of  several  small  farms  into  one  large  farm,  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  decrease  of  the  population. 

After  thus  stating  impartially  the  merits  of  the  general  ques- 
tion, we  would  now  inquire,  In  what  cases  a  proprietor  should 
let  his  land  in  large  farms  ;  in  w-.at  situations  he  should  let  it  in 
farms  of  a  moderate  size  ;  or  parcei  it  out  in  small  lots. 

1.  Wherever  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  hills  or  moun- 
tains, which  are  chiefly  adapttd  to  tie  pasturing  of  sheep,  with 

•  This  is  often  the  t.iult  ot  t.'u  tarmcrs.  and  n  u  of  the  fize  of  ihoir  farms. 
In  Ibme  places,  thty  a^uaily  nckon  Uttie  upon  the  vi^>ual<i  of  ir. married  <er- 
irants,  becaufe  they  are  produced  upon  the  fnrm ;  and  inf^cad  ot  hiring  a  mar- 
tied  man,  even  when  they  have  h"ufcs  unoccitpi-.  d.  and  wh^n  his  fjn)ily  might 
be  alu-ays  ready  to  work  in  the  Airnmcr  and  h..r«  elK  they  vn\x\\  iiavc  unmirricci 
men,  at  ami  above  2c/.  yearly,  wl  ich,  uith  victuals,  wiil  i^;:ni'r.ii]y  t^ual  40/. 
A  married  ploughman  does  not  get  more  than  from  %ol  tr»  55/.  even  in  l!ic  bcrt 
ailtif ated  counties.  Yet  want  of  iucl  is  the  principal  cauib  why  unmarric4  i'cr* 
TMts  are  employed  in  maoy  diiUicts. 
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I  «i>lya  small  propnrtion  of  arable  land,  there  nature  lias  rendered 
I  tlhe  land  proper  to  be  nccupted  by  a  sheep  farmer.  And  as  one 
I  jtfiepherd  can  tend  a  verjr  numerous  Rock,  Aud  as  two  iir  three 
I  .f*rsoos  acting  under  him  can  watch  over  the  sheep  which  depas- 
I  .Wie  a  g^-eat  extent  of  land,  sheep  farms  ciu^t  In  be  of  Tery  large 
I  Utmensionsi  where  a  lan.lholder  has  gronnd  contiguous.  It  b  an 
I  iib«r¥aiion  of  a  very  competent  judge,  (Dr  Singer,  in  his  Survey 
I  ftf  Du'ofries-ihire,)  tiiat  *  K  sheep  stock  below  thirty  score,  or 
I  "iftK)  sheej-,  is  too  small  to  affiiird  any  proSlj  '  and  as  in  that 
I  .county,  two  sheep  are  allowed  to  three  acres  of  mountain  pai- 
1  Wrage,  a  iheep  farm  ought  tint  tf>  be  below  900  acres.  There  is, 
f  -liowever,  one  exception  to  ihis  jjcncral  rule  A  man  may  cbuie 
I  ^0  herd  his  own  flock,  und  may  pay  as  great  a  rent  as  a  large 
[  -fermeT.  In  fact,  there  are  many  sheep  farms  below  900  acres; 
I  jhrmgh  tliat  extent  may  be  little  enough  for  Domfties-shtre. 
t  2.  Wherever  there  are  long  strips  of  arable  land  in  valleys  be. 
I  -tween  hills,  or  in  large  meadows  along  the  banks  of  rivers^  while 
f  ^le  pasture  on  the  hills  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  the 
L  landed  proprietor  should  have  his  arable  farms  laid  out  in  such 
I  dimensions  us  the  hills  or  inteTventn^  streams  permit  to  remain 
I  '■nbroken*  or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  render  improper  to  be  united. 
I  'Here  farms  will  rarely  be  found  to  exceed  200  arable  acres,  fre- 
\  i^liently  not  100  ;  but  thev  c^n  seldom  be  let  to  advantage,  un. 
I  less  each  farm  contains  at  least  50  acres,  or  what  will  conslanlly 
I  employ  a  pair  of  horses  ;  besides  an  exient  of  pasture  for  inain- 
[  Itaining  live  slock  in  the  summer  months.  In  such  a  district,  tht 
I  flMising  turnips  and  sown  gras<ies,  will  not  only  render  the  arable 
I  4smt)  mote  productive,  but  will  increase  both  the  food  and  the 
I  -JBxe  cf  black  cattle,  by  the  improvements  in  agiictilture.  Biit 
L  Acre  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  arable  part  of  farms  CM 
I  '•nlv  be  planned  of  a  moderate  size.  Indeed,  such  narrow  tracts 
I  4>f  arable  land  should  be  ai»'ays  added  to  the  hilly  grounds,  afid 
I  ^pr-.Prally  are  so,  because  the  proprietor  knows  they  augment  the 
I  '»alue  of  the  high  lands  that  are  not  arable. 
I  3.  Wherever  there  is  a  con?;iderab!e  extent  of  arable  land,  ge- 
I  -fierally  flat,  and  not  diversified  by  lills,  or  divided  by  streimi 
I  kf  water,  there  the  great  landholder  should  give  a  decided  pre- 
L  Aience  to  large  farmers,  as  pos'-eising  In  general  most  Ekill,  ca- 
I  piial,  and  spirit  of  enierprize, — the  best  working  cattle,  wi.eiher 
I  inrses  or  oxen,  and  the  most  valu.ihlt  implements  of  husbandry: 
I  Wnd  :(Ibo  as  raising  the  greatest  vjiie  of  produce  on  thetr  lamir, 
I  wliile  they  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  most  correct  manner.  The 
I  size  nf  an  arable  farm  in  the  cljampuign  country  of  Scotland, 
I  'should  not,  where  the  ground  is  bi>th  level  and  unbroken^  be  less 
I  lh*n  200  acres,  (unless  where  the  ground  is  of  unconimon  ftrti- 
I  lity,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  popali-us  town),  and  n  ay  indeed  M- 
[  tend  to  1000-  Buti'f  it  exceed  .^07  Scotch,  or  6-10  English  aciM, 
I  theeipenseof  driving  manure  tf' the  fields,  and  carryiiig  produce 
L  p  d^i  iioiae-iiKKd]  becvises  verj-  coiuidi:[aljle>    Cow-huusu,  or 
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feeding  byres,  therefore,  ought  to  be  built  at  the  remote  parts  61 
the  farm. 

4.  Even  in  a  flat  country,  in  which  there  is  much  arable  land^ 
there  ought  to  be  villages  on  every  great  estate,  (not  manufac- 
turing towns  only,  but  farming  villages),  that  tliere  may  be  a 
competition  among  workmen,  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for 
labour.  No  bl:icksriiith,  or  house- carpenter,  or  shoemaker^ 
should,  by  his  situation  only,  have  the  monopoly  of  the  work  on  a' 
great  estate^  as  was  tornierly  the  practice  But  while  the  mar- 
ried farm  servants  should  f  es*Ue  on  the  farms,  and  be  subject  to 
ihe  farmer,  those  villagers  Uiv-^uld  all  hold  their  cottages  on  ions 
leases  from  the  landed  proprietor.  They  should  also  possess  a 
few  acres  of  land  on  shorter  leases,  for  maintaining  their  cows, 
and  supplying  them  wi:h  vegetables. 

5*  It  is  obvious  th.tt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  populoiu 
towns,  small  farms  should  be  let  to  common  carriers,  cow-feed« 
ers,  and  gardeners,  i^hey  can  always  pay  a  higher  rent  thaa 
could  be  paid  by  a  large  farmer,  because  they  subsist  chiefly  from 
their  occupations,  or  aom  the  retail  of  farm  produce. 

6.  Where  tliere  is  a  piece  of  broken  ground,  or  a  part  of  a  land- 
holder's property  lying  detached  or  insulated,  and  especially  where 
such  possessions  are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  there  a 
small  possession,  varying  in  extent  from  two  to  twenty  acres» 
may  be  very  properly  let  to  a  small  farmer,  who  depends  partlf 
on  the  produce  of  his  small  farm,  partly  on  raising  a  young  horsey 
or  a  few  young  cattle,  annually, — partly  on  his  wife's  manage- 
ment of  his  little  dairy,  -^and  if  he  rent  only  a  few  acres,  partly  cm 
his  own  industry,  not  in  working  as  a  day  labourer,  but  in  exe- 
cuting job  work  by  the  piece.  It  frequently  happens  that  such 
small  occupiers  of  land  have,  by  these  means,  rendered  their 
small  possessions  of  far  greater  value  to  a  landholder,  than  if 
he  had  let  them  to  a  large  farmer ;  and  have  themselves  acquir- 
ed a  genteel  competency. — In  the  county  of  Salop,  in  England^ 
and  in  the  vale  of  Clydesdale,  in  Scotland,  a  number  of  excel* 
lent  horses  have  been  raised  by  such  small  farmers,  who  have 
both  supported  their  families,  and  acquired  capital,  by  such  me- 
thods.— In  Aberdeenshire  it  is  well  known,  that  small  farmers 
in  this  situation  have  improved  their  detached  possessions,  and 
by  being  good  market  men^  have  acquired  a  considerable  capital. 
I'here  is  one  in  particular,  who,  with  a  small  farm  of  eight 
acres,  has,  by  the  above  means,  acquired  near  10(X)/.  of  capital^ 
and  who  has  so  greatly  improved  his  small  possession  in  the 
coarse  of  fifteen  years,  that  it  is  now  worth  at  least  seven  times  its 
present  rent. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that,  in  general,  the  principal 
improvements  have  been  carried  on  by  large  farmers ;  and  that 
die  most  correct  husbandry,  and  greatest  quantity  of  produce  on 
a  given  extent  of  land,  are  always  found  where  the  farms  con- 
tain a  great  extent  of  arable  land.  Therefore  in  such  a  uiuation 
t)^  kind  should  be  U%  to  kr^e  farmers. 
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a  more  particular  account  of  the  character  of  the 
Farmers  in  the  different  Counties  of  Scotland. 

■  By  Dr  Geobgk  Ssbxe  Keitu. 

In  the  first  district,  *  many  of  them  have  receiTcd  n  cla«- 
'l^cal,  and  some  a  liberal  education.  While  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  and  the  state  of  the  fTocks  and  herds  in  Roxburgh^ 
shire,  are  pleasing  proofs  of  the  active  industry  and  professional 
Irnowlcdge  of  the  farmers  ;  the  style  of  their  dress  and  of  their 
table,  indicates  their  easy  circumstances  ;  and  the  general  strain 
of  their  conversation  and  manners,  discovers  equal  frankness 
and  candour.  * — The  farmers  in  Berwickshire  are  generally  most 
respectable  and  intelligent ;  and  their  success  has  been  deserved- 
ly proportional.  They  have  almost  tmiversally  risen  above  the 
rank  of  peasantry  in  knowledge^  education,  and  manners ;  assi- 
milating in  many  respects  to  the  character  of  country  gentlemen^ 
In  every  comer  of  the  county  they  are  to  be  seen  carrying  oa 
extensive  and  costly  improvements,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do 
through  the  sufficiency  of  their  capitals  and  the  security  of  their 
leskses-^ihe  Jbrrner  derived Jrom  their  (yton  swcessfid  and  irUtUigent 
industry y  or  that  nf  their  Jathers  :  the  latter  Jrom  the  good  sense  of 
iheir  landlords.  ' — *  In  point  of  enterprize,  information,  and 
professional  skill,  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian  are  entitled  ta 
rank  with  those  of  any  other  district  in  the  kingdom.  This  is 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  example  of  a  perfect  cultivation  set  by 
many  of  their  ancestors,  joined  to  the  capital  possessed  by  most 
of  them,  and  to  the  good  education  they  receive ;  which  in  many 
instances  is  perfected  at  the  University,  and  which,  by  giving 
them  liberal  views  early  in  life,  fits  them  for  that  intercourse 
yrith  their  brethren  on  both  sides  the  Tweed,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  accjuire  the  most  correct  ideas  of  every  useful  im- 
provement, and  even  to  make  a  respectable  figure  in  conversations 
uprn  scientific  and  literary  subjects.  *  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  their  general  character  for  integrity,  hke  the  complete  fal- 
lows of  East  Lothian,  is  pure  and  unsullied.* — *  The  farmers 
in  Mid  Lothian  are,  in  general,  an  industrious,  tntelligept,  and 
respectable  b  dy  of  men.  In  the  vicinity  rfEdii  burgh,  many 
©f  them  are  speculators  in  fatmirg,  who  ch'tfly  reside  in  that 
city,  and  are  engaged  in  different  professions.  A  few,  from  a 
^trong  inclination  for  rural  ( ccnpations,  have  abandoned  their 
former  employments ;  and  though  at  first  liable  to  errcr  fiom 
the  want  of  practice,  commonly  in  tl^e  end  make  a  distinguish- 
ed appearance. — Others  having  risen  frcm  the  lever  ranks  in 
^ipietT,  and  acquired  some  piopertj,    are  ambitious  of  bein^ 
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fcimd  in  the  superior  classes  of  husbandmen.    Void  of  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  sotnetimes  deficient  in  common  education,  thetr ' 
Bnremitting  industry,  and  original  habits  of  economy,  sttmo-- 
lated  by  dieir  laudable  ambition  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
have  produced  some  examples  of  cultivation  that  are  an  honour 
to  their  conntryl     But  the  most  important  class,  including  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  consists  of  the  original  stock  of  farmers  $* 
who,  instead  of  regulating  their  conduct  by  the  practice  <^  their' 
forefathers,  have  availed  themselves  of  their  opportunity  of  ac*  * 
quiring  knowledge,  from  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh* 
iind  have  made  every  exertion  to  make  themselves  masters  cf 
their  piiofesston,  and  to  make  the  science  of  agriculture  keep' 
pace  with  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  which  have  so  rapidly  ad*> 
Tanced  in  this  age  and  nation.      They  mix  at  an  early  period  ^f 
life  with  society,  and  hence  acquire  the  habit  of  transacting  bu^' 
siness  with  ease  and  accuracy  ; '  and  from  the  multiplicity  of 
tales  and  purchases,  they  may  be  considered  as  retail  dealers  in 
agricultural  produce. — '  In  West  Lothian,    thirty  years  agOi.*^ 
there  wet«e  many  intelligent,  active,  and  opulent  farmers ;  but 
their  number  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  from  the 
proprietors  making  a  proper  choice  of  tenants,  and  granting;^ 
leases  of  a  reasonable  length, — from  the  influence  of  good  ex- 
ample,— and  from  the  rise  of  the  price  of  cattle  and  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil. — ^The  tenants  on  the  small  farms  have  not 
improTed  m  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  greater  ones. ' 

£ven  in  the  firft  diftri^  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  thefe  gene« 
ral  rules.  Parfimony  and  frugality  diftinguifh  the  farmers  in  the  re« 
mote  parts  of  RoxSurgh,  Berwick,  and  the  three  Lothian  counties  ; 
and  the  gteateft  fimplicity  of  manners  is  found  in  places  Which  are 
at  a  diftance  from  cities  or  populous  towns.  But,  on  the  whole^^ 
the  charaf^er  of  the  farmers  in  thefe  counties,  is  interefting,  intelli- 
gent, and  highly  refpedable. 

In  the  fecond,  or  paftoral  diftri6t,  where  the  rearing  of  flipep,  and 
other  live  flock,  is  the  great  object,  tlie  farmers  refemble  thi)ftf  of 
Lammermuir,  and  Liddef'Jale,  where  (keep  itocks  are  general,  more 
than  they  do  the  Lothian  and  Berwickihire  farmers,  where  a  correct 
lyftem  of  agriculriire  is  generally  pradtifed. 

*  In  Peebies-shke,  the  fketp  farms  being  the  moft  extenfive,  and 
requiring  the  greateft  capital,  the  itoremallers  conilitute  the  mofl) 
opulent  clifs,  and  are  the  bed  informed.  They  generally  traafa^ 
their  bufinefs  in  perfon  ; — are  thus  formed  to  habits  of  acuteaefs  and 
a6^ivity ;— and  have  the  mo>e  opportunity  of  at-qairingr  fome  know« 
ledge  of  the  world.  The  fmall  farmers  of  arable  land^  pofi^fTed  of 
lefs  capital,  and  generally  obliged  not  merely  to  ov^^rfee,  but  to  work 
vpon  their  own  farms,  are  neoefi^inly  more  conHned  than  the  fhcep^ 
nrmers  in  their  range  of  obfervation  and  means  of  i;iformation,  which 
frems  the  cliief  caufe  of  the  late  intr>du6tijn  into  Tweedale^,  of  im!^ 
|iO¥enift»t3  in  the  cultivation  of  the  foiL ' 
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*  In  Selkirk  fhire»  a  few,  from  being  fhepherds^  have  nkn^  with  1^ 
hjr  chara6ier,  to  rent  farms  of  confiderable  extent^  and  retain  the 
£mple  homely  manners^  drefs^  and  fare,  of  their  primeval  occupatiwu 
But  by  far  the  mod  numerous,  confifts  of  the  ions  of  farmers  ;  and 
€»f  thefe,  fome  are  wonderfully  tenacious  of  ancient  pradicet :  Otheri 
venture  on  innovations  with  flow  and  timid  fleps,  but  grow  bolder  by 
the  experience  of  their  own  and  their  neighbours*  fuccefs.  Several 
carry  on  improvements  with  a  degree  of  fpirit  and  fkill  which  is  nofe 
eafily  furpafled.  Generally  they  are  frank,  communicativey  and  ho£» 
pitable  ;  and  a  few  of  them  hve  in  elegance  and  plenty.  Attempta 
fo  deceive  and  over-reach  purchafers,  are  held  in  utter  contempt  by 
the  better  fort ;  and  on  the  whole  they  are  very  pun&ual  in  fulfiUiog 
their  bargains*  *      ' 

In  Dumfri^s-shire,  with  a  great  diverfity  of  chara^er  among  thir« 
teen  hundred  farmers,  (their  (uppofed  number,J  it  is  remarked  io  ge« 
neral,  that  the  fame  perfon  *  is  not  equally  fkilful  in  raifing  and  in 
dealing,  nor  in  grazing  and  tillage.  *  No  doubt  the  divifion  of  of« 
fice  is  ufeful  m  fociety,  as  well  as  the  divifion  of  labour.  *  The  hr» 
mers  of  the  old  fchool  are  diminifiiing  in  number  every  year ;  im« 
proving  farmers  are  now  appearing  in  every  diftri^  ;  and  gentlemen 
of  fuperior  attention  and  fkill  have  been  found  in  almofl  every  part 
of  the  county  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  been  fetting  before  theif 
neighbours,  examples  of  the  beft  management,  for  many  years*  A 
confiderable  number  of  farmers  are  refpe£iable  in  point  of  fobftance» 
intelligence,  and  chara&er ;  and  fome  of  them  are  diftinguifbed  alio 
for  profeflional  fkill  and  enterprize.  But  the  education  of  others  is 
defeftive,  and  their  accommodation,  habits,  and  views,  are  compa* 
ratively  weak  and  mean.  * 

In  Galloway,  attention  to  the  rearing  of  live  flock,  and  to  both 
prefervin^  the  bed  breeds,  and  raifing  the  fize  by  good  keeping,  are 
more  prevalent  than  agricultural  knowledge.  But  a  fpirit  £3r  im* 
provement  has  of  late  become  prevalent :  marl  and  other  manureSf 
have  been  laid  on  in  great  quantity  ;  and  the  farmers,  within  the  lafl 
forty  years,  have  rifen  in  the  fcience  of  cultivation  of  the  foil,  at 
well  as  in  general  and  profeflional  knowledge. 

On  a  general  review,  the  farmera  of  this  paftoral  diflrifU  though 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  preceding  one,  are  emerging  from  po- 
verty, ignorance,  and  retired  habits,  to  knowledge^  induflry,  and 
opulence. 

In  the  third  diftri^l,  or  Wefl  Lowlands,  where  the  farms  are  ge- 
oerally  of  moderate  dimenfions,  the  charader  of  the  farmers  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  farmers  of  Roxburgh,  Berwickfhires»  and 
the  Lothians. 

*  Yet  in  Ayrfhire,  their  induftry  and  enlerprife  have  been  coofps< 
cuous.  Many  have  launched  into  improvements  far  beyond  thetf 
capital,  and  often  beyond  the  boundaries  of  prudence.  They  are  so* 
eial,  and  treat  their  friends  with  the  greateft  hofpitality ;  yet  U>» 
hriety  has  been  long  one  of  their  leading  chara£iers.     And  tha 
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ianimrt  of  the  lower  order  are  remarkably  bardy^  induftriom  aad 
frugal. ' 

*  In  Lfanarkshire,  they  are  hardy,  active,  and  lalK>rious,  wel 
qualified  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  soil  and  cliouite,  audi 
equally  frugal  and  economicaL  But  in  general  they  are  not  mem 
^f  much  reading,  or  overburdened  with  unwieldy  knowledge.  Yet» 
ihey  freely  communicate  with  one  another,  and  learn  «uch  prac- 
tices as  tend  to  improvement. ' 

'  In  Renfrewshire,  the  fatmers  are  a  frugal  and  indastrioua 
daas  of  men.  Formerly  they  were  indolent,  indigent,  and  at- 
tached to  old  habits.  The  small  tenants  fared  worse  than  la« 
tourers  and  mechanics ;  but  their  number  is  now  greatly  diim- 
nished,  and  the  condition  of  those  that  remain  has  been  improv* 
ed*  In  general,  the  possessors  of  larger  portions  of  land  ant. 
joskore  affluent  and  independent ;  employ  greater  stock  in  the  cul« 
tivation  of  their  ground ;  are  possessed  of  greater  sagacity ;  and 
bave  always  successfully  prosecuted  better  schemes  of  improve-. 
ment. '     .  . 

"*  In  Dunbartonshire,  where  the  farms  in  general  are  so  smal^f 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  farmers  should  be  remarkable  ibr 
their  improvement  and  spirit.  Some  who  have  received  a  gooA 
education,  carry  on  their  operations  with  intelligence  and  saga- 
city ;  bat  the  number  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  tenantry.  In  general,  the  Dunbartcmshire  farmers 
are  tenants  of  the  old  school ;  men  of  limited  education,  following 
Implicitly  the  practice  of  their  fathers,  or  blindly  copying  tha 
improvements  of  their  neighbours.  All  their  operations  (except 
ploughing,  which  is  for  the  most  part  well  done)  are  executed 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner ;  and  the  produce  comes  vastly  short 
<£  what  it  might  be,  were  the  same  labour  judici(vusly  applied^ 
These  evils  are  much  aggravated  by  the  total  want  of  capital  ia 
the  hands  of  most  farmers.' 

Although  commerce  and  manufactures  have  prospered  very 
SDftch  in  this  district,  and  although  many  spirited  improvements 
are  carried  on  by  persons  employed  in  trade,  yet  the  character 
of  the  farmers,  however  respectable  as  good  members  of  society^ 
does  not  rank  high  as  cultivators  of  tite  soiL 

In  the  central  district,  where  there  is  the  greatest  difference  i^ 
the  soil,  extent,  and  circumstances  of  the  counties,  theie  is  also 
a  great  di£Ference  among  the  cultivators. 

*  In  Fifeshire,  tlie  farmers  are  an  active,  intelligent,  and  in? 
^nstrious  body  of  men.  A  great  proportion  of  tnem  have  di&* 
Anguished  themselves  by  their  spirited  exertions,  their  skilful  ma« 
aagement,  and  the  high  slate  of  cultivation  to  which  they  havp 
tailed  their  farms.  A  spirit  of  inquiry,  a  taste  for  improve* 
mentf  and  a  laudable  desire  to  cicel  in  their  profession,  have  of 
late  spread  very  generally  among  them:  and  by  reading,  by  ob« 
KrvatioD,  by  mutual  communications^  and  by  experience,  xbcf 
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liave  acqaired  roach  professional  knowledge,  whicli  has  led  them 
to  adopt  the  best  plans  of  imp  rove  mem.  The  alteration  ia  their 
i<  «yle  and  manner  of  living,  is  equally  remarkable ;  and  tliey  hold 
I  *  mobt  respectable  place  in  the  cummunity.  * 
I  ■  In  Kinrnte-shirc,  the  farmers  have,  by  their  industry,  both  in- 
I"  *reftspd  their  capital,  and  have  greatly  altered  the  aspect  of  this 
I  small  county;  a  great  part  of  which  is  bleak,  and  highly  elevat- 
F   cd  ahuve  the  levi;l  of  the  sea. 

I  •  In  Clackmannan,  which  is  of  still  less  dimensions,  the  farmers 
I  in  geniTal  are  very  correct  cultivators  of  the  soil.  So  great  ha»c 
I   been  the  improvements,  that  the  county  appears  like  a  large  gar- 

fc  ■  '  In  Stirlingshire,  this  useful  and  respectable  body  of  men  hat 
I  enly  begun  to  emerge  from  a.  state  of  poverty  and  insignificance. 
I  Graziers  an  J  specuUiors  in  cattle,  were  the  first  class  of  farmers 
I  vho  were  able  to  accumulate  some  wealtli ;  and  this  occupation 
L-Xequiring  less  personal  toil,  was  more  agreeable  to  them  than  the 
l^apre  laborious  and  unremitting  cares  of  agriculture.  But  at 
Hength  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  begun  to  assume  the  st&- 
■  tion  which  belongs  to  them  in  society. '  And  the  intelligent  au- 
I  ^or  of  the  survey,  ascribes  tlie  rapid  increaseof  the  rents  of  land, 
I  *  not  to  the  exertions  of  the  miserable  and  illiterate  occupants  of 
I  imall  possessions,  but  to  the  enterprises  of  farmers  possessed  of 
I  intelligence  to  comprehend  the  late  discoveries  and  improvements 
I  In  agriculture — and  of  sufficient  stouk  to  apply  thera  successfully 
I  jp  practice. ' 

I  In  the  extensive  county  of  Perth,  where  there  is  '  a  great  di- 
I  versity  of  soil  anj  even  of  climate — where  there  is  a  difference 
I  ia  the  manners,  in  the  wealth,  and  even  in  the  language  of  the 
I  people,  in  different  districts — and  where  the  turn  of  thioking, 
L'  0Otli  of  proprietors  and  of  possessors  of  land,  is  almost  oppo- 
I  4ite,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  farmers  should  be  in  very 
I  Sifferent  circumstances,  and  have  very  dilFerent  habits  of  life. 
L  While  some  dwell  in  temporary  huts  in  sunnner,  in  small  bam- 
1  itts  in  winter,  and  have  only  small  portions  of  arable  land,  (h 
I  (hers  have  great  merit,  and  are  entitled  to  great  respect.  TTiey 
I  are  distinguished  for  their  spirit,  their  industry,  their  enterpriser 
*  Ae  liberality  of  their  sentiments,  the  enlargement  of  their  viewir 
md  their  genius  for  improvement. ' 

In  Forfarshire  it  is  remarked,  '  that  though  many  adverse 
circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  small  furnis,  yet  there  are  very 
numerous  examples,  where,  by  persevering  labour  and  ssgiduity, 
they  have  surmounted  them  all.  They  have  not  only  drained 
and  enclosed  their  small  possessions  in  many  instances,  but  h»ve 
improved  tliem  by  lime  and  marl,  as  well  as  by  a  proper  inter* 
mixture  of  green  crops  and  sown  grasses.  Nay,  even  the  trades- 
men farmers,  possessing  only  from  tive  to  ten  acres,  are  distin- 
guislied  by  their  sobriety,  their  industry,  and  good  manageaunt. 
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of  them  have  been  set  down  upon  land  that  was  good  for 
ig,  which  they  occupy  by  a  long  lease  or  a  perpetual  feu^ 
hidi  they  have  brought  to  a  highly  productive  state.  With 
I  to  the  greater  farmers,  they  are  generally  distinguished 
dr  intelligence,  their  industry,  and  attention  to  business ; 
le  style  of  living  of  many  of  them  though  not  so  showy> 
ally  substantial  with  that  of  the  proprietors.  * 
the  whole,  in  this  fourth  district,  the  fanners,  in  point 
fessional  skill  and  spirit  of  enterprize,  or  in  the  scale  of 
Itural  merit,  are,  in  general^  next  in  order  to  those  of  the 
istrict. 

he  North-east  Lowlands^  or  fifth  district,  Uiere  is  the  great- 
fenence  between  the  character  ot  the  farmers  in  the  marl* 
arts^  and  those  in  the  highland  or  inland  divisions. 
\  Kincardineshire  there  are  many  farmers  whose  conditioa 
egard  to  hard  labour,  to  mean  accommodation  and  plain 
is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  meanest  labourer.  There  are 
who  enjoy  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  are  as  well  informed 
ly  of  the  countn^  gentlemen ;  and  between  these  extremes 
are  to  be  founa  in  every  possible  gradation.  But  there 
og  all  those  classes,  a  decided  attention  to  the  interests  of 
profession,  as  afiected  by  industry,  assiduous  application^ 
iricultural  knowledge. ' 

Ae  extensive  county  of  Aberdeen,  ^  the  native  farmers 
re  far  adv^inced  in  life,  are  simple  in  their  manners,  getie* 
ery  good  judges  of  cattle,  and  excellent  market-men ;  but 
bentive  to  a  proper  rotation  of  cropping,  nor  to  the  late  im« 
oents  in  agriculture.  The  younger  farmers  who  have  got  in 
J  a  great  zeal  for  improvement,  endeavour  both  to  under- 
the  principles,  and  pay  great  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Iture.  The  greatest  and  most  extensive  improvements  have 
ffiscted  by  them. — Besides  both  these  classes,  farmers  who 
ome  from  the  southern  counties,  induced  to  do  so  from 
^geous  bargains  and  long  leases,  are  distinguished  by  their 
Bt  ploughing  and  cleaning  of  the  soil.  It  deserves  to  be 
tn'ed,  that,  besides  these  three  classes  of  fanners  in  the 
',  there  are  a  number  of  small  feunrs  or  farmers  in  the  vi- 
of  Aberdeen,  who  have  trenched  nearly  SOOO  acres,  of 
ivated  land,  at  an  expense  from  30  to  1  OOl,  per  acre,  and 
nreral  of  the  opulent  merchants  have  villas  and  gardens, 
out  a  dozen  of  them  hot-houses — and  well  cultivated  fields 
&60  years  ago  were  covered  with  heath,  with  stunted 
line,  or  blocks  of  granite.  * 

1  Banfihire,  the  small  farmers,  from  habit  and  want  of 
ion,  are  very  much  confined  in  their  ideas — a  natural  con- 
ice  of  their  depressed  situation  in  life.  They  are  for  the 
art  so  much  attached  to  the  old  system  practised  by  their 
hers,  that  it  is  with  the  utmo&t  difficulty  they  can  be  brought 
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I  %)  adopt  any  mode  of  improvement.      This  character  will  alt* 

•justly  apply  to  some  of  the  larger  farmers ;  but  others  of  thii 

I   Jdam,  from  their  knowledge  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  cJTCiim. 

Stances  of  a  local  nature,  frnm  their  general  information,  and  thit 

\    Totiona]  spirit  of  improvement,  by  which  they  conduct  all  their 

I    lOpcrations,  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  line  of  their  profession.' 

.  '  In   the   counties   of  Nairn  and   Moray,    the   small  fanner, 

though  not  in  a  degraded  state  an   formeriy,   still  ia  a  poor  man, 

■conducting  the  labour  of  the  farm  by  his  own  hand;  unless  h« 

f    tie  a  man  who  has  followed  some  other  avenue  to  consideratioD 

I'    nnd  independence.     But  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  men  of  e?e- 

I    1^  rank  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant;  and,  with  a  few  cxcep- 

■tions,  by  peojile  of  every  character  and  profession.     Hence  tie 

soil  is  in  a  state  of  increasing  improvement — the  face  of  the  cottn- 

I    try  greatly  embellished — and  the  form  and  value  of  the  cattle 

I    and  horses  greatly  ameliorated. ' 

I  The  two  great  counties  which  constitute  the  West  Higblanrls, 
I  liBTefarmersofvery  different  characters.  In  Argyleshire,  betida 
I  tnany  tacksmen  of  extensive  farms,  who  have  a  number  of  depend- 
I  ants,  there  are  many  small  farmers.  And  it  is  worlhy  of  rematki 
F  that  in  the  pariah  of  Southend,  where  few  farms  exceed  40  acres, 
I  «nuch  barren  land  has  been  reclaimed.  But  the  farmers  of  this 
I  extensive  county  are  in  much  higher  estimation  for  the  rearing  of 
■  iive  stock  than  for  raising  corn  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  it,  the 
P  people  depend  most  upon  the  success  of  the  fi»1iery. 
F  ■  'In  Inverness -shire  there  are  several  good  farmers  near  the 
Lxounty  town;  but  the  number  of  thoroughly  bred  farmers,  who 
^  have  been  regularly  instructed  in  their  buainess  from  their  youth. 
^  and  follow  no  other  employment,  is  very  small.  A  number  of 
ft  gentlemen  also,  several  of  whom  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy, 
r  take  farms,  pai-tty  for  pleasure,  and  partly  from  views  of  profit 
L  tir  convenience.  But  the  most  numerous  class  consists  of  those 
L  whose  fathers  and  ancestors,  for  many  generations,  have  followed 
Pthe  plough.  They  inherit,  and  blindly  pursue,  all  the  custmns, 
r  j>rejudioes,  ar<d  errors  of  former  timex.  The  small  tenants  ani- 
r  fornily  belong  to  this  class,     BoEides  ihese,  there  are  otfiers  who 

SoatetB  an  arable  farm  in  one  district,  and  a  grazing  in  anotlier, 
uch  men  are  genernlly  of  an  active  and  enterprising  dispositioD- 
f  JfThey  display  their  indubtry  in  the  cultivation  of  ihe  farm — their 
I  judgement  in  the  management  of  the  grazing — and  tbeir  dexter- 
I'lty  in  rearing,  buying,  and  selling  of  cattle. ' 
r  1  The  cljaracter  of  the  farmers  in  the  four  northern  counliet, 
L-respects  either  the  native  farmer,  or  those  who  have  come  from 
EjOie  southern  counties.  In  Ross  and  Cromarty  shires,  the  native 
llormera  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  who,  owing  to  fu- 
.  dcular  circumstances,  have  been  spurred  on  to  exertions  allowed- 
ly not  suitable  to  their  inclinations)  have  proved  themselvei  I* 
be  totally  unfit  to  occupy  the  land.     But  such  persons  (nalirit 
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nf  the  country)  as  have  had  some  education,  are  displaying  grent 
teertions — and  on  such  a  scale — as  admits  of  their  being  benefi- 
cial to  the  country.  A  considerable  number  of  farmers  &om  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  have  settled  in  Ross  and 
Cromarty  shires ;  and,  from  the  improvements  they  have  made,  it 
it  probable  that  ere  long  the  whole  arable  land  will  be  possessed 
by  ISvmers,  who  come  from  the  improved  districts  of  the  kingdom  r 

<  In  Suthef4and^ure»  the  more  opulent  class  are  those  gen- 
demen  who  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy^  or  in  some  important 
Une  abroad,  and  who  have  no  landed  property,  but  possess  wad- 
Kts  and  farms  for  pleasure,  and  subset  for  profit.  But  the  more 
mineroas  class,  are  the  small  farmers,  whose  fathers  and  grand'- 
fathers,  for  many  generations,  followed  the  plough,  or  attended 
the  black  cattle  and  goats  upon  the  mountains ;  and  whose  means 
.of  professional  knowledge  are  too  confined  to  admit  of  change 
or  amendment  The  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  short  leases 
from  their  landholders,  or  tacksmen,  discourage  them.  They  are 
frugal  and  temperate  in  their  habits  ;  in  spring  and  harvest  they 
hboor  hard ;  and  the  winter  and  summer  months  are  passed  ill 
ease,  poverty,  and  contentment.* 

'  '  In  Caithness,  a  few  young  men,  from  the  south  of  Scotland, 
bnmght  into  the  countiy  as  overseers  (or  grieves),  to  superin- 
tend the  proprietors'  farms  or  domains,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  practice  of  rtiodern  husbandry,  have^  frofti  time  to 
time,  taken  farms  in  this  county ;  but,  from  want  of  Capital  or 
professional  skill,  or  from  not  knovring  the  mode  of  farming 
best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  have  not  produced  bettef 
crops  than  what  are  raised  by  the  native  farmers.  The  princi- 
pal fiumers  are  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  have  been  some  tim6 
in  the  army,  or  followed  other  avocations  in  the  southern  coun- 
tiei  of  Scodand,  or  in  England.  They  work  up  their  farms  for 
the  most  part  upon  the  system  of  modem  agriculture,  as  far  as 
the  atate  of  the  county  will  admit ;  but  at  a  much  greater  ex- 
pense than  is  done  in  die  southward,  and  of  course  with  less  be- 
nefit to  themselves.  The  smaller  farmers,  in  general,  are  indus- 
triotis,  sober,  sagacious,  and  moral  in  their  behaviour. ' 
'  ^Thus,  it  appears,  that  in  these  four  northern  counties,  as 
well  as  in  Argyle  and  Inverness  shires,  tliere  is  a  kind  of  inter- 
•ttediate  order  of  gentlemen,  called  tacksmen^  between  the  land- 
ed gentlemen  and  the  great  body  of  the  farmers  ; — that,  in  ge- 
neral, they  are  very  intelligent ;  but  derive  only  amusement  or 
convenience  from  the  farm  occupied  by  themselves,  while  their 
.profit  is  drawn  from  the  rent  paid  by  small  farmers,  who  are 
wedded  to  their  old  customs,  and  are  unable  as  well  as  unwilling 
to  promote  any  improvements. ' 

*  In  the  Hebrides,  also,  tacksmen  possess  leases^  differetft 
Vngtlifl,  from  nine  to  ninety-nine  years,  and  sometimes  for  a 
noch  longer  period.    But  however  respectable  this  character, 
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lind  however  proper  it  is  to  support  that  order  of  men  in  parti- 
eular  casies,  and  on  certain  estates,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thej 
have  been  instrumental,  together  with  other  causes,  in  keeping 
back  the  improvement  of  their  country ;  and  the  very  circum* 
stances  which,  in  one  point  of  view,  constituted  their  respects 
bility,  were  highly  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  their  landik 
Yet,  that  the  existence  of  tacksmen,  and  that  in  considerable  at 
fluence,  and  high  respectability,  is  not  incompatible  with  rapldl 
improvements  and  augmentation  of  rent,  at  least  upon  large  pra» 

Eerties,  appears  evident  from  the  i^resent  state  of  Islay.     The 
umane  and  enlightened  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  has  about 
thirty  gentlemen  farmers  as  tacksmen,  who  are,  generally  ipeak 
tng,  an  honour  to  their  order,  and  promote  the  management  of 
the  estate,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  country.    Most  of  the 
improvements  in  that  island  have  been  carried  on  by  these  tacbr 
men.  under  the  inspection,  and  with  the  approbation  of  thelandr 
bolder.     The  tenants,  also,  vrho  have  the  benefit  of  leases,  halt 
begun  to  follow  the  example  of  the  tacksmen^  in  draining^  eo» 
closing,  sowing  grass  seeds,  and  adopting  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops,  as  well  as  in  reclaimini^  waste  land.     In  all  the  Hebridiai^ 
islands  the  tenants  are  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion 
as  the  tacksmen  are  banished,  or  die  out,  from  the  different  ei 
states.      They  pay  from  5/.  to  20/.  of  yearly  rent ;  and  ponstf 
lands  on  terms  somewhat  similar  to  th^tacksmen's  tenures.   Bui 
as  they  seldom  have  leases,  they  rarely  attempt  improveveDti 
of  any  kind.     The  fishery,  and  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  too  ftfr 
quently  interfere  with  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

^  In  the  northern  isles,  some  of  the  farmers  are  men  of  contir 
derable  property  and  good  education  ;  but  the  great  body  of  tbt 
profession  must  be  characterized  in  different  terms.  The  htnd^ 
or  ploughmen,  in  the  southern  counties,  are  in  much  more  com* 
fortable  circumstances  than  one  half  of  the  tenants  of  Orkocji 
where  the  average  of  each  farm  in  cultivation  does  not  exccei 
eight  acres,  and  these  generally  under  imperfect  managemot 
Excepting  in  a  few  instances,  the  attention  oi.  the  great  fanner 
has  not  been  much  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  nor 
will  it  be  otherwise,  as  long  as  the  kelp  manufacture  is.  ool  ear* 
ried  on  as  a  separate  profession.  On  one  of  the  largest  fanos 
(consisting  of  1400  acres,  of  which  240  are  arable,  and  thtgrestp 
est  part  susceptible  of  improvement,  as  sea- weed  is  plentiful  «id> 
in  its  boundaries},^  100  tons  of  kelp  are  made  annually.  Yet  the 
tacksman  is  not  bound  to  manufacture  kelp ;  and  may  apfdy  the 
sea- weed  to  the  soil,  if  he  think  fit  to  do  so. '  If  he  mannftc* 
tured  only  half  the  quantity  of  kelp,  and  laid  the  other  half  4 
the  sea- weed  upon  the  land,  the  farm  would  soon  be  considenhlj 
unproved* 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON  LEASES, 

B^  Mr  Walter  Tiiom. 

As  l«nd-ownen  in  general  postetsed  more  property  than  they 
lid  conveniendy  manage  themselves,  or  were  perhaps  induced* 
by  the  lore  of  ease,  to  avoid  the  cares  of  the  hasbandmatiy  they 
gmve  grants  of  portirins  of  their  lands  to  tenants^  or  those  who 
•ccaaljy  culdvated  die  soil,  in  consideration  of  am  adequate  re* 
tompense.     The  conditions  of  these  grants  were  variotts,  accord* 
Bpf  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  and  of  the  country.  * 
Reciprocal  protection  and  defence  were  anciently  the  powerful 
ftiodves  for  entering  into  the  lease,  which  was  then  more  of  the 
Bstnre  of  a  mere  grant,  than  a  mutual  deed  binding  on  both  par« 
iSm.     The  tenant  possessed  no  capital  to  give  importance  to  his 
riehts ;  and*  therefore,  he  was  reasonably  denied  all  power  of 
dMposing  of  his  intete&t  in  the  lease,  f     But  when  the  state  of  so- 
ciety improved,  and  agriculture  began  to  receive  encouragementt 
certain  obligations  by  both  parties  were  stipulated  ;  and  leases  as- 
Muned  the  appearance  and  character  of  mutual  contracts,  by 
which  landlord  aud  tenant  were  entitled  to  a  fair  division  of  the 
•ubiectt  in  proportion  to  their  respective  contributions. 

The  lease  in  Scotland  has  been  generally  confined  to  securing 
ike  rights  of  proprietor  and  tenant ;  but  being  a  personal  con* 
tract*  it  was  forced,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  feudal  law, 
fo  yield  to  the  superior  utle  of  a  charter  and  sasine.  llie  inter- 
of  the  legislature  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  pre^ 
the  tenant  from  being  expelled  by  a  singular  successor,  or 
proprietor.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed,  ( Ja.  II.  pari.  6. 
c*  17.)  declaring,  **  that  for  die  safety  and  favor  of  the  poor  peo* 
**  pie  that  labcur  the  gronnd,  that  they  and  all  others  that  has 
^  taken  or  shall  take  lands  in  time  to  come  frae  lords,  and  has 
^  toiDS  and  years  thereof,  that  suppose  said  lords  sell  or  analzie 
^  the  lands,  the  takers  thereof  shall  remain  with  their  tacks  un* 
^  til  the  issue  of  their  terms. "  This  act  evidently  applies  to  the 
lupicaltural  lease ;  '<  but  custom  has,  from  analogy, "  says  Mr 
Enkine,  **  extended  the  enactment  of  the  law,  to  tacks  of  mills 
**  and  of  casual  rent ;  ex>  gr,  salmon  fishings,  collieries.  Sec.  and 
*'  of  such  other  subjects  as  arejundo  annexa, "  §     It  seems  there- 


"»  BtU  on  Letscs,  Pref.  p.  1.  f  Ibid.  F^£ 
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fore  to  be  the  law,  that  any  lease  comprehending  lands,  hoQief, 
mills,  fishings,  or  other  subjects  fundo  annexa^  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  statute  ;  and  die  tenant  is  thus  secured,  during  its 
currency,  against  singular  successors.  But  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  this  act,  the  lease  must  be  a  written  deed,  expressing  the 
names  and  designations  of  the  parties,  the  time  of  its  duration,  and 
the  yearly  rent ;  and  be  also  followed  by  actual  possession,  f 

The  proper  period  of  the  duration  of  a  lease  has  been  the  topic 
of  discussion  among  agriculturists  ;  and  even  our  supreme  court 
has  found  it  difficult  to  settle  the  question  by  any  rule  of  law ; 
though  it  seems  plain  that  the  intentions  of  the  parties*  as  expres* 
sed  in  the  deed,  should  be  the  rule  for  determining  all  questions 
of  that  nature  ;  at  least  when  such  question  occurred  in  a  court 
of  law.  That  a  rule,  fixed  and  determinate,  should  not  be  appli: 
cable  to  this  case,  is  not  matter  of  surprise,  for  it  is  so  combined 
with  circumstances  involving  an  extended  view  of  the  situatioii 
and  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant,  that  it  becomes  more  pro- 
perly a  question  of  equity  than  of  law  ;  and  one  which  can  only 
be  settled  by  reference  to  the  deed  itself.  As  the  endurance  rf 
the  lease  is  only  one  of  the  many  considerations  that  must  have 
entered  into  the  view  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  when  they  sti* 
pulated  the  conditions  of  their  contract,  it  is  apparent,  that  itsdu- 
ration  may  be,  with  propriety,  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
years,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  the  amount  of  the 
rent,  or  other  obligations  imposed  upon  the  tenant.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  say,  that  a  cultivator  shall  pay  a  fixf  d  rent  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which  his  interest  in  Ac 
farm  must  for  ever  cease,  without  first  considering  whether  the 
produce  during  that  period  will  form  a  just  compensation  for  thi 
rent,  expenditure,  &c.  he  will  have  to  advance.  It  is  quite  clear, 
that  if  the  number  of  years  be  specified,  the  rent  roust  be  more 
or  less  according  to  the  value  of  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  rent  shall  be  fixed,  the  periqd  of  the  duration  of  the  lease 
becomes  the  question  of  discussion,  and  the  point  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  contracting  parties. 

Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  a  proprietor  p<»- 
sessed  200  acres  of  improved  land,  and  200  acres  of  barren,  waste, 
or  moor  ground,  which  he  wished  to  let  separately  to  two  tenantf. 
It  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed,  of  this  land-owner,  to  demand 
the  same  rent  for  both  farms,  on  a  lease  cf  19  years'  endurance.* 
But  if  he  were  desirous  to  have  the  same  rent  for  both,  he  would 
probably  be  obliged  to  give  a  lease  of  1000  years  of  the  moor 


•)•  Ibid,  sect  1. 

*   It  is  not  for  tlic  interest  of  the  parties  that  leases  should  much  exceed  19 
years.     It  never  ha*  been  so  for  tliat  of  the  proprietor.     If  the  land  rvquins 
expensive  iiaprovuxnents,  it  is  better  to  accept  a  lower  rent  upon  a  IP  years 
Ipase.  and  give  other  enccuragenientSi  than  a  much  longer  ka-se,  to  whiqli  tbeit 
are  yarious  objections. 
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croand ;  or^  if  he  had  determined  to  limit  the  grant  of  both  to 
feaset  of  19  yean,  he  would,  perhap9,  receive  no  more  than 
!2s.  6d.  per  acre  for  the  one,  while  the  other  might  bring  408. 
per  ftcre*  or  the  usual  value  of  such  improved  land. 

The  person  who  proposed  to  rent  the  improved  ground,  would' 
aatttrallj  consider,  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  expend  up* 
on  ft  more  than  the  necessary  disbursement  for  stocking,  which 
would  constitute  his  capital,  and  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
preserve*  as  well  as  to  provide  for  his  expenses,  maintenances 
ftc.  -;  and,  to  accomplish  these  objects,  a  lease  of  19  years  endur- 
ance might  be  deemed  sufficient.  But  the  f>erson  who  wanted 
Ae  barren  or  moor  land  would  reflect,  that  the  amount  of  his* 
expenditure  in  the  cultivation  of  it  would  be  such,  as  to  preclude 
him  offering  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  acre  on  a  lease  of  only  19 
yean*  If  granted,  however,  for  a  period  of  1000  years,  he  would 
caloolate,  that  in  progress  of  time,  he  could  recover  the  capital 
expended  in  the  improvement  o£  the  soil,  and  loss  of  rent,  till 
that  improvement  came  into  full  action,  and  also  obtain  a  fair 
tompensatidn  for  his  labour,  See,  supposing  the  tack-duty  to  be 
Mf •  annually  per  acre,  or  equal  to  the  rent  of  the  improved  land. 
The  proper  duration  of  the  lease  may  therefore  be  ascertained, 
by  weighing  and  combining  every  circumstance  connected  with 
a  transaction  that  conveys  from  one  man  to  another  the  occupan- 
cy of  the  soil,  and  all  the  important  advantages  resulting  ^m 
kt  •cultivation. 

Of  late  years,  the  price  of  com  has  been  comparatively  so  high, 
and  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  so  rapid,  that  rents 
bave  greatly  advanced ;  and,  therefore,  proprietors  have  been 
•nztons  to  resume  their  lands  as  frequently  as  possible  :  accord- 
ingly, few  leases  are  now  granted  for  more  than  19  years  endur- 
ance. As  the  value  of  produce,  and  hence  of  land,  depends  up- 
•n  so  many  contigencies  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
cotmtry,  and  the  nature  of  the  general  operations  which  take 
place  in  society,  it  seems  to  be  equitable,  that  land- owners  shoidd 
obtain  the  command  of  their  property,  at  the  lapse  of  short  pe- 
riods of  years.  For,  if  from  a  combination  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, or  any  cause,  such  as  the  nominal  rise  of  the  value  of 
money,  which  would  affect  money«rents,  an  unfavourable  altera- 
tion in  our  national  affairs  should  be  induced,  it  is,  in  tha.t  case^ 
but  equitable,  that  the  proprietor  should  sustain  a  proportion  of 
the  loss,  and  that  the  tenant  should  escape  from  total  ruin,  by 
the  termination  of  his  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coun- 
try shall  progressively  advance  in  prosperity,  and  money  conti^ 
nue  to  be  depreciated,  which  would  raise  the  value  of  lands  ia 
relation  to  money,  and  consequently  affect  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, it  is  equally  fair,  that  he  should  enjoy  part  of  the  general 
prosperity,  by  frequently  resuming,  and  reletting  his  Unds  }t  an 
adequate  rent. 
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A  lease  of  moderate  ndurancB  must  be  prderable  to  *  \mg 
one,  to  both  proprietor  and  tenant,  for  many  reasons ;  but  e- 
specially  as  the  result  cf  a  tiansaction  depending  for  many  years 
cannot  with  certainly  be  calculated,  and  becomes  a  matter  of 
chance,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge.  A  speculation, 
therefore,  founded  on  no  known  data,  but  involving  in  it*  conse- 
quences the  material  iiijory  of  ilie  one.  or  the  probable  ruin  of 
lie  other  party,  ii  at  all  times  extremely  imprudent.  When  the 
tenants  were  adseripli  gleba, — from  compact  or  inclination,  paid 
their  rents  in  produce  or  in  services, — and  agriculture  was  nearly 
stationary,  no  material  alteration  affecting  their  interest,  or  ihat 
ef  the  proprietors,  could  be  reasonably  expected;  and  the  len^ 
ef  lease  was  immaterial.  Bat  in  an  a^e  of  great  intelligence, 
when  human  invention  has  improTed  the  arts,  and  expanded 
acience,  the  duration  of  the  lease  must  be  regulated  by  tlie  nature 
and  genius  of  the  times,  and  all  those  circ  it  instances  which  una- 
Toidably  result  from  the  existing  ^tate  of  society. 

Under  this  division  of  the  subject,  some  notice  may  be  taken 

of  tenure  by  rental,  which  is  a  species  of  tack  anciently  in  use  in 

Scotland,  but  now  little  known.     A  rental  is  a  life-rent  tack  by 

^plication,  accompanied  by  some  peculiarities  as  to  forfeiture, 

I  %nd  determinable  nn  tiie  death  of  the  renlaller.  *     These  lacks- 

t  leeD  were  called  kindly  (ewnnis, because  they  were  received  thmogh 

I  &Tonr,  and  admitted  on  the  rent-roll,  at  the  old  tack-duty,  in 

I  consideration  of  a  grassiim,  or  piece  of  money,  ■(■      A  rental  must 

r  y^t  completed  by  the  delivery  to  the  tenant  of  a  written  deed  ;  as 

n  enrolment  in  the  heritor's  court  book  is  only  elleclktal  against 

r  Um  and  his  heirs,  but  of  no  avail  against  a  singular  successor. 

The  king's  lentallers,  by  statute  James  VI.  pari.  11.  c.  69.  a%no 

1   J587,  were  considered  as  heritable  propiieiors,  and  secure  of 

;nc  of  their  rents,  and  a  tine  at  the  en- 

1.  X     These  r^ntallen  of  the 

1  England,  whose  rights  of  sucees. 

e  rules  as  in  other  inheritances.    A 

mtaller  who  assigned  his  right,  without  his  landlord's  consent, 

incurred  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  the  delectus  persona  being  here 

proper  \  whereas,  in  a  common  lease,  the  assignation  is  only  vrndg 

and  this  seeips  to  be  the  only  difference  between  rental  and  leue- 

bolding.  f 

Elucidations  nf  the  vature  of  the  X^asekdd  Tenure. 

To  enable  a  person  to  grant  a  valid  lease,  it  is  requisite,  thjt 

lie  should  be  iofeft  in  tile  subject,  as  the  lieir  may  not  imple- 

tDent  it,  if  his   predecessor  should  die  before   completing  bl: 
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litl&*  A  profurietor  may  grant  a  valid  lease»  notwithstanding 
his  estate  should  be  burdened  with  debt,  as  the  heritable  bond  im- 
pliea  only  a  right  of  security  that  does  not  interfere  with  his  com* 
von  acta  of  administration,  f  But  in  regard  to  land,  ieg41  dili- 
gence limits  the  proprietor's  power  of  administration;  and  what 
IS  deBominated  UiigiasUif  has  been  introduc<*d  into  our  law,  by 
t^hich  a  lien  is  created  over  the  subject,  from  the  moment  an 
adjudication  or  inhibition  is  executed,  that  prevents  a  sale,  or 
•fcn  a  lease  from  being  e£Rectual  %.  The  same  consequences 
viU  ensue  from  a  sequestration^  as  it  deprives  the  proprietor  of 
die  power  of  administration ;  H  and»  by  the  law  of  entail,  all 
leases  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  tailzie  are  of  no  ef- 
tsctm  f  A  liferenter  can  grant  a  lease  during  his  own  life.  **  A 
BHOort  after  the  age  of  puberty,  may  let  a  lease  with  the  con- 
aant  of  his  curators  ;  but  a  judicial  factor  can  give  »  lease  for  no 
lomer  a  period  than  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Tlie  tenant's  rieht»  under  the  lease,  extends  uo  farther  than 
U>  the  fruits  of  me  ground  annually  produced,  fl*  Mines  and 
viaerals,  .with  the  power  of  working  them  on  payment  of  the 
torftcc  damage,  and  growing  timber,  are  reserved  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who,  from  his  right  of  property,  may  also  hunt  on  his 
tenant's  farm.  (  The  landlord's  rent  is  secured  to  him  by  the 
law  of  hypothec^  which  conveys  a  tacit  legal  right,  independent 
of  any  stipulation  between  the  parties.  The  hypothec  extends 
over  the  crop  of  each  year  for  the  rent  of  that  year,  and  may 
be  exercised  by  the  landlord  at  any  disunce  of  time.  It  alset. 
extends  over  the  cattle  and  stocking  of  the  farm,  for  the  current 
year's  rent;  but  it  continues  over  these  last,  only  for  three  months 
after  the  last  conventional  term  of  payment*  * 

Although  the  produce  on  a  farm  may  be  retained  as  a  security 
to  the  landlord  for  the  rent  of  the  current  year,  yet  as  each  crop 
stands  hypothecated  for  that  year  in  which  it  is  raised,  the  crop 
of  the  present  year  cannot  be  hypothecated  fr>r  the  last  or  any* 
preceding  year's  rent,  t  From  the  right  of  hypothec  Hows  the 
right  of  retention,  without  which  it  would  be  of  little  importance^ 

•  BeD  OD  laMSS,  p.  87.  f  Ibid.  p.  88. 

4  Had.  p.  88.  II   Ibid.  p.  89.  §  Ibid.  p.  107. 

**  Ibid.  p.  102.     Enkinie,  b.  ii.  tit «.  sect  8. 
•f  f  Enikine,  b.  ii.  tit  6.  sect.  9. 
^  This  may  be  doubted,  if  it  is  meant  to  assert  that  the  law  confer*  this  riijlit 
independent  of  mutual  agreement     There  lias  been  only  one  decision  by  tha 
Court  of  Sefsion  (in  1804),  and  it  evidently  proceeded  upon  a  misconception  of 
the  state  of  the  fields  during  the  winter,  as  if  no  crops  could  be  injured  after 
the  harvest — ^vdiereas  there  are  sown  grasses,  turnips,  and  winter  wheats,  Uiak. 
ntty  sufler  as  much  in  the  winter  as  in  the  spring  quarter.     It  was  thought  bf 
Mvml  amlnent  lawyers,  that  a  dtfl&grent  decisiou  should  have  l)ecn  given. 
Landlords  should  therefore  reserve  this  right  in  the  leasQ,  if  they  mean  tm 
claim  it 
*  Beirs  Dictionary,  article  Hvpotkec^ 
t  BfU's  DistiooAiy,  ihid. 
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and  prevlniis  to  the  term  of  payment,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to 
demand  from  a  poinding  creditor,  either  consipratinn  of  the  rent, 
or  security  thai  it  shall  be  paid.  But  after  ihe  terra  of  paymeni, 
he  can  claim  no  more  than  tha'  as  niuch  of  the  crop  shall  be  left 
as  tB  sufficient  to  answer  his  righcof  hypothec. 

With  regard  to  cattle,  they  stand  hypothecated  for  the  cuneot 
year's  rent  only  ;  and,  in  that  icspeet,  are  differently  situated 
from  the  crop  j  The  practice  of  Scotch  law  allows  three  months 
after  the  last  cunventional  term  til  payment  of  the  rent,  to  ren- 
der the  right  of  hypothec  over  cattle  and  stocking  effectual ;  but 
tlw  landlord  must  bring  his  action  against  the  potnder  before  the 
esph-y  of  thJt  time,  if  the  cattle  have  been  carried  off  the  pro- 
petty,  in  order  to  preserve  his  claim  of  hypothec,  f  The  tight 
ef  hypoihec  is  general  over  cattle,  and  does  not  prohibit  the  sale 
ef  part  of  i),e  stock  at  a  fiir  price,  unless  a  sequestration  hat 
been  executed  i  in  which  cage,  the  landlord  obtains  a  Hen  over 
asKbof  them. 

As  tn  subtenants,  the  right  of  hypoihec  will  be  affected  ac- 
cording to  their  situation,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  stand  in  relation  to  the  proprietor.  If  the  principal  tenant 
fcas  the  power  of  subsetting.  a  payment  to  hint  will  free  the  sub- 
■enani's  crop  from  the  claim  of  the  landlord,  unless  otherwise 
stipulated. 

The  interest  of  the  landlord  being  so  well  secured  by  the  right' 
«f  hypothec,  it  is  hut  equitable,  that  the  tenant  should  enjoy  s' 
fair  coRipensation  for  bis  labour  and  capit^tl  under  the  lease; 
which,  accordingly,  entitles  him  to  the  annual  fruits  with  the 
free  use  and  possession  of  the  farm.  Were  the  iubJLCt  of  the 
lease,  therefore,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  to  be  inundated, 
overblown  with  sand,  or  otherwise  destrcyed,  so  as  to  be  render- 
ed tncapalileof  producing  croj-s,  it  wiiuM  revert  to  the  proprie- 
tor, or  a  diminution  of  rent  wosld  bu  allowed,  in  proportion  to 
the  injury  sustained.  •  Instances  have  occurred,  indeed,  where 
the  court  have  found  the  rent  not  demandable,  in  cases  of  un- 
•otnoion  sterility,  occasii'ned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 
It  is  a  maxim,  in  common  law,  that  all  bargains  between  man 
and  nann  shall  be  founded  >n  just  and  equitable  principles ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  therdisre,  that  a  tenant  is  to  pay  rem, 
when  he  receives  no  lelurn,  especially  if  no  blame  be  imputable 
to  his  conducL 

The  u-ual  conditions  of  a  lease,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
' »re  inarrandice,  which,  whether  eiprested  or  implied,  binds  him 
to  indemnify  the  tenant  fcjr  want  of  possession,  and  to  defend 
Lim  against  all  encto-.ichmeiits  on  his  right.  On  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  it  is  stipulated,  that  he  shall  stock  the  fatm,  regularly 


I 
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p9j  his  rent,  keep  the  houses  in  repair,  and  remove  quietly  at 
die  expiry  of  the  lease.  Both  parties  bind  themselves  to  perform' 
dieir  engagements  respectively  under  a  penalty,  f  Such  are  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  a  lease ;  but  there  may  be  a  great  variety 
of  others*  regulated  by  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  ticuation  of  the  farm,  and  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soiL' 
It  was  customary  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  labouring  the  farm  ; 
which,  until  of  late  years  was  highly  expedient,  as  agricultural 
mfetmation  was  not  generally  diffused  among  die  farmers,  hf 
reading  publications  connected  with  the  improvement  and  ma« 
nagement  of  land  ;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  new  and  im- 
portant discoveries  was  confined  to  a  few  intelligent  and  enlighc-' 
ciicd  men*  But,  by  prescribing  certain  rules  for  conducting  the 
operations  of'  the  tenant,  a  system  of  management,  comprehend* 
hig  all  that  was  then  known,  was  thus  established  and  enforced. 
The  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge,  however,  has  rendered 
restrictions  less  necessary ;  and  it  is  now  only  deemed  requisite 
to  prevent  such  a  rotation  of  crops  as  may  injure  the  land,  or* 
to  specify  the  quantity  of  fallow,  of  green^  and  of  white  crops. 
The  conditions  of  the  lease,  as  to  cropping,  are  now  generally 
enforced  by  exacting  a  higher  rent  for  such  part  of  the  farm  at' 
may  be  differently  managed. 

A  lease  may  be  granted  to  any  person  who  is  capable  of  ad- 
hibiting his  consent,  or  who  understands  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  a  contract.  But  an  exception  was  made  to  butchers  holdings 
a  £utn,  parks,  or  enclosures,  by  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  parL  !•- 
c.  7.  anno  1703,  which  enacted,  "  that  no  butcher  be  a  grazier* 
**  or  hold  or  possess  any  more  than  an  acre. "  This  law  was 
probably  intended  as  a  check  to  monopolies ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  much  regarded ;  and  now  it  is  to« 
tally  in  disuse. 

The  nature  of  the  right  conferred  by  the  lease,  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  tenant  is  described,  and  the  terms 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  But  when  it  is  given  simply 
to  a  tenant  by  name,  if  he  should  die  before  its  expiry,  it  will 
go  to  his  heirs,  although  they  be  not  mentioned  ;  and  if  granted  to 
two  persons  jointly,  the  interest  of  the  one  who  may  happen  to 
die,  will  fall  to  his  heirs,  and  not  to  the  surviving  partner.  When ' 
the  lease,  however,  is  given  to  two  persons,  and  to  the  longest 
liver,  and  to  their  heirs ;  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  original 
tenants,  it  will  wholly  belong  to  the  surviving  tenant ;  the  heir 
of  the  deceased  having  no  right  to  the  succession.  Where  a' 
lease  is  granted  t6  a  company,  the  effect  on  it  by  a  dissolution 
of  the  copartnery  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  there- 
fore expedient,  in  this  case,  that  the  intention  of  parties,  upon' 
iiuch  an  occurrence,  should  be  particularly  expressed  in  the  leasee 

j  BeU*s  La'w  Dictionary,  iatigXe  Lease^ 
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and  diat  the  company  should  subscribe  and  bind  themstlvses,  not 
hj  the  firm,  but  in  their  own  names*  and  in  the  names  of  tho 
copartnery*  In  all  cases,  where  a  lease  is  granted  to  a  tenant 
and  to  his  heirs^  it  is  tie  heir  a(  lavo  that  is  anderstood  bj  tbekw 
and  practice  of  the  country.  It  is  therefore  reqnisite  to  nasie  a 
ftoccessor  in  the  place  of  the  heii:  at  law,  if  it  be  not  thoiigbc  pro* 
pe>  to  grant  a  power  of  assigning  or  subsetting»  This  precaa* 
lion  is  the  more  necessary,  as  die  heir  may  be  incapable  of  ma* 
ikigtng ;  but,  in  fact,  there  may  be  many  reasons  to  indaco  land* 
I^>rd  and  tenai^  in  such  circumstances,  to  avoid  the  interpreta* 
ticMv  of  the  law,  and  accordingly  their  intentions  should  be  guard* 
wed  by  express  conditions. 
.  A  lease  merely  verbal  is  not  binding  upon  eitlMr  party.  It  is 
vequired,  to  give  a  lease  efficacy,  that  it  should  be  extended  oa 
paper  in  the  form  of  a  written  deed.  When  verbal*  although 
poiisession  has  followed,  it  is  only  obligatory  for  the  current  year* 
sot  withstanding  a  longer  period  or  tract  of  years  may  have  been 
stipalati^d*  In  a  case  where  money  has  been  expended  on  the 
subject,  on  the  faith  of  the  validity  of  the  lease,  a  ^laioi  of  da* 
mages  will  be  sustained  ;  but  still  it  is  terminable  at  the  expiry 
^  the  current  year,  if  either  the  landlord  or  tenant  shall  think 
proper  to  resile.  But  a  written  obligation  to  grant  a  ledCsa,  if 
Ibllowed  by  possession,  im  equivalent  to  an  actual  lease  %  and  on 
this  principle,  a  missive  letter,  or  writing  of  any  kind,  however 
informal,  will  be  deemed  valid,  not  only  against  the  grantor  and 
his  heirs,  but  against  a  singular  successor,  though  fuuadiag  oa 
hts  charter  and  sasine. 

The  transmission  of  the  lease  is  accomplished  by  assignatioo  $ 
or  the  right  of  using  the  farm  may  be  conveyed  by  a  subset  from 
a  principal  to  his  subtenants.  But  in  leases  of  only  19  years  en- 
durance, the  right  of  assigning  or  subsetting  is  not  implied  |  and 
therefore,  to  auihorise  the  disposal  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  ex» 
pres'^ed  in  writing.  *  When  the  lease,  however,  is  given  for  two 
nineteen  years,  or  for  a  longer  period,  or  granted  in  liferent,  the 
right  of  .itissigning  or  sjibsetting  is  then  implied,  if  the  contrary 
be  not  stipulated.  The  principal  who  grants  a  sublease»  is  boun4 
to  the  lanulord  for  his  subtenant;  but  it  is  doubtful,  if  the  same 
holds  in  the  case  of  assignation,  f  Possession  completes  both 
the  s-ublease  and  assignation ;  and  where  a  sublease  has  takea 
place  previously  to  tlie  assignation,  drawing  the  rents  by  the  as* 
si^nee  will  b^  deemed  equivalent  to  natural  possession ;  or,  it 
will  have  the  same  effect,  to  intimate  the  assignation  to  the  sub- 
tenant or  occupier  of  the  subject.  If  there,  be  no  express  pro- 
hibiticHi,  or  no  declaration  in  the  lease  excluding  adjudgerSf  a 
creditor  may  attach  a  tenant's  right,  and  carry  it  off  by  legal 
assignation,  or,  in  other  words,  by  an  adjudication* 
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A  lease  may  be  continued  from  jear  to  year  by  tacit  reloca* 
&m,  after  the  term  of  its  endurance  has  expired ;  and  to  dissolve 
the  iaipKed  agreement*  a  vraming  is  requisite.  X  The  process  <S 
nwrtiing  was  formerly  regulated  by  the  statute  of  Q.  Mary,  I55S» 
CrSSLt  bat  thea€t€>f  se^eruintf  ik  date  December  1756,  intror 
4uccd  a  simpler  practiee ;  and,  instead  of  the  old  intricate  form 
of  procedure,  it  will  be  effectual,  if  the  tenant  be  called  in  am 
action  of  removing  iixty  days  before  Whitsunday  of  tlie  year  ia 
vliicb  tke  lease  ift  terminable.  A  regular  lease,  however,  gene* 
raUy  eootaiaa  aa  oUigatton  on  the  tenant  to  remove  at  the  exps^ 
ly  of  his  term;  and  a  warrant  for  letters  of  homing  is  gireiw 
which  may  be  raised  and  executed  in  fcurty  days  before  Whitsun* 
day  ;  andf  on  a  charge,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  a  warrant  of 
Section. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  lease,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
have  an  **  ish,  **  expiry,  or  period  of  duration,  to  render  it  e&eC' 
tual  against  singular  successors.  {|  A  tack  in  perpetuutn  has  been 
'found  null,  even  at  the  instance  of  the  grantor's  repre5«ntative. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  a  lease,  although  of  uncommfia 
duration,  such  as  for  one  or  two  hundred  years,  is  valid  againsC 
die  grantor's  heirs  or  g^tuitous  assignees.  The  practice  of  the 
Court  has  not  been  uniform  in  this  point ;  but  it  has  been  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Judges*  that  a  lease  of  unusual  endurance 
IS  not  effectual  against  purchasers,  although  sustained  againac 
the  heirs  of  the  grantor.  A  rent  or  tack-duty  is  an  indispensable 
tequisitc  in  a  lease,  to  render  it  valid  against  singular  successors^ 
but  even  when  affecting  heirs,  it  is  a  rule  in  la  ^,  that  in  order 
to  make  it  good,  a  lease  must  have  a  stipulated  yearly  rent.  The 
act  in  favour  of  tenants  implies,  indeed,  that  a  rent  shall  be  paid 
for  die  farm,  as  it  declares,  that  **  the  tenant  shall  remain  tilt 
^  die  issue  of  his  term,  J^  suck  like  mail  as  he  took  them  for.  ** 
Although  the  tack-duty  must  be  inserted  in  the  lease,  to  make  it 
effiBCtuau  against  a  purchaser,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  should 
be  the  full  value  of  the  subject ;  for  any  rent,  however  inade* 
^puue,  is  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  statute. 

The  delectus  persofUB  was  a  privilege  constituted  in  favour  of 
proprietors,  which  fettered  the  transmission  of  the  lease.  *  le 
fiad  no  doubt  originated  from  the  prevalence  of  the  military  sys* 
teiD^  at  a  time  when  the  tenant's  personal  service  in  warfare  wa» 
fanportant  to  the  proprietor.  At  such  a  period,  the  selection  of 
able-bodied  men  to  occupy  the  land  was  an  object  of  high  con« 
ttderatkm  to  a  feudal  baron,  as  his  safety,  and  that  of  the  te^^ 
Hants  themsdvea^  might  depend  upon  the  number  and  physical 
scrength  of  those  whom  he  might  bring  into  the  field.  But  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  the  jus  delectus  was  found  to  be  of  little 

i  Law  Dicdouaiy,  Artie  1e  Lease.        J  Enkine,  B.  ii.  tit  C.  sect  10. 
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consequence  to  the  land-owners ;  and  accordingly  it  is  not  an« 
thorised  in  cases  where  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  subset  or  asngn» 
or  where  the  law  and  practice  imply  such  a  privilege.     In  leases 
of  nineteen  years  endurance^  Aejus  deUctus  is  acknowledged; 
bat  proprietors  commonly  guard  thdr  right  by  express  conditiobk 
The  expediency  of  obliging  a  tenant  to  remain  fixed  on  die 
subject  of  his  lease,  during  its  currency,  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned ;  and,  as  in  every  general  case,  exceptions  have  occurred, 
where  the  obligation  has  been  injurious  to  the  tenant  without  be- 
nefiting the  proprietor.    Every  principle  of  justice  and  expedien- 
cy requires,  that  the  obligation  should  form  the  exceptkm,  and 
that  the  general  rule  be  reversed. 
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Ojr  Tithh  and  Poob  Rates,  in  so  far  as  thst  are  applica- 

BLE  TO  Scotland. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr  George  Skene  Keith. 

1.  Tithes. 

Tithes  are  not  paid  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  by  the  fumer ;  * 
Imt  a  certain  stipend,  in  liev  of  tithes,  is  paid  by  the  landholder 
to  the  established  clergymen.  Sometimes,  however,  where  the 
^pend  is  paid  in  grain,  the  farmer  is  bound  to  furnish  it  in 
kind,  if  the  clergyman  does  not  chuse  to  accept  of  its  value  ia 
money. 

Before  the  Reformation,  there  were  in  every  parish  two  di£Rn> 
ent  kinds  of  tithes,  paid  by  the  farmers  and  other  occupiers  of 
land.  The  first  was  called  the  great  teinds,  and  consisted  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  that  was  sock  and  ae^he^ 
(t.  e.  land  that  was  either  ploughed  or  cut  down  by  the  scythe); 
and  no  man  could  harvest  his  com,  till  he  gave  intimation  to  the 
iitctor,  or  tithe- holder,  three  several  sabbath  days,  at  the  parish 
church ;  which  at  all  times  was  troublesome,  and,  in  an  unfav- 
ourable season,  was  a  most  oppressive  regulation.  The  second 
was  called  the  small,  or  the  vicarage  teind,  and  consisted  of  the 
ientk  lamb,  tenth  fleece  of  the  sheep,  and  certain  payments  in 
SDoney  for  cows  and  calves,  because  ten  of  these  were  seldom 
found  in  one  {^ace.  The  bishop,  dean,  abbot,  rector,  or  other 
dignified  clergyman,  who  seldom  resided  or  discharged  the  pa*^ 
lochial  duties,  drew  the  great  teindb  i  the  vicar,  who  almost  al- 

ays  resided,  drew  the  small  teinds. 

This  was  the  state  of  teinds  in  Scotland  till  the  Reformation, 
when  most  of  them,  from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  were  seia* 
cd  upon,  or  granted  by  the  Crown  to  certam  lay-proprietors,  who 
were  afterwards  called  titulars.  By  these  titulars,  the  teinds  were 
fiirmed  or  set  to  others  ;  but  being  exacted  with  much  sevterity, 
a  new  system  was  established  by  the  decreet-arSitral  of  Char.  I., 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred  by  the  titulars  and  others 
concerned ;  which  system  was  afterwards  confirn>ed  by  an  act  of 
the  Scots  Parliament,  passed  in  1633.  By  this  act,  instead  of 
two  species  of  teind,  one  fifth  of  the  land-rent  is  declared  to  be 
the  whole  teind,  or  fund,  out  of  which  such  a  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  officiating  clergymen,  as  was  anciently  judged  pro- 
per by  the  Scots  Parliament,  or  their  commission ;  or,  as  now 
thought  to  be  necessary  for  their  decent  maintenance,  by  the 
LiOrds  of  Session,  who  are  perpetual  Coimnnis^ioners  of  Teinds. 

*  In  Chap.  IV.  sect.  3.  §  4.  par.  i*.  (note),  tliere  is  an  account  given^  of  th* 
•uly  rtOMuaiag  iostaoee,  of  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  in  ScotUmcL 
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Any  landed  proprietor  may  also  value  his  teinds;  and  thisvaltiei 
the  fifth  part  of  the  rental  at  the  tune  of  Taluation,  can  never  be 
increased.  If  he  is  not  proprietor  of  the  tithes  of  his  estate,  he 
can  force  any  tithe-holder,  except  the  King  and  Universities,  to 
stell  his^ree  teinds  at  vine  years  purchase.*'  The  minister  of  the 
parish  can  draw  only  the  sums  of  money,  and  quantities  of  corn 
or  meal,  awarded  by  the  court :  and,  at  the  distance  of  20  yean 
after  his  own  or  predecessor's  augmentation,  if  that  was  obtain- 
ed since  1807,  he  can  prosecute  for  a  new  augmentation ;  (which 
the  Supreme  Court  may  either  refuse  or  grant);  bat  he  never  can 
draw  more  than  the  valued  teind.  Hence  the  tithe  laws  of  ScoC- 
landf  instead  of  being  hurtful  to  agriculture,  operate  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  induce  the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  soiL  The  Scottish  land- 
bolder  finds  his  interest  in  encouraging  his  tenants  to  improve 
their  farms,  by  reclaiming  barren  lands,  and  by  draining,  en- 
clbsing,  and  manuring,  at  a  great  expense,  those  which  were  im* 
perfectly  cultivated  ;  because,  if  his  lands  are  once  valued*  he  is 
not  liable  to  any  increase  of  his  teinds,  though  his  estate. were 
raised  to  a  hundred  times  its  former  rent.  The  Scottish  farmer 
also  has  a  stimulus  to  improve  his  farm-^when,  to  the  security 
of  a  lease,  he  has  exemption  from  all  tithes,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
sow  wheat  or  potatoes  in  his  cultivated  fields,  or  to  reclaim  waste 
land  ;  because  no  tithe-holder,  whether  a  clergyman  or  lay-pro* 
prietor,  can  disturb  his  schemes  of  improvement,  or  claim  a  share 
of  his  profits.  In  England,  a  monied  man  may  sometimes  hei»- 
tate  whether  he  shall  purchase  two  estates  of  1000^.  a- year,  or 
purchase  only  one  estate,  and  lay  out  a  sum  equal  to  its  improve- 
ment. The  dread  of  the  tithe-holder  will  generally  prevail  oa 
him  to  purchase  two  estates,  and  allow  them  both  to  remain  nn* 
improved.  But  in  Scotland,  the  tithe  laws  not  only  act  as  a  sti« 
mulus  to  improvement ;  but  also  operate  as  a  bonus  to  a  monied 
man,  to  induce  him  to  lay  out  a  sum  equal  to  the  purchase-mo- 
ney of  his  estate  in  improving  it  to  the  greatest  degree  of  which 
it  is  capable.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  our  tithe  laws,  that  (with  a 
soil  and  climate  inferior  to  England,  and  with  farmers,  who,  60 
Or  70  years  ago,  were  in  general  still  more  inferior  in  skill,  in  ca* 
pital,  and  in  industry)  vre  have  been  stimulated  to  rival  the  ag» 
riculture  of  our  sister  country,  and  even  to  equal  those  who  were 
formerly  our  masters  and  instructors  in  that  art. 

There  no  doubt  is  an  intricacy  in  these  laws,  which  someti 
gives  rise  to  litigation  ;  and  there  is  also  often  found  a  great  in 
equality  between  the  proportions  of  land-rent,  paid  as  stipend  ii 
small' parishes,  compared  to  large  ones;  or  from  lands  wh 
teinds  have  been  lately  valued,  and  those  of  which  the  teinds 


*  Free  or  unexhausted  teinds  arc  what  remains  of  the  tithes,  after  paying 
aiinistcr's  stipend.     They  are  sold  at  nine  years  purcluise,  because  subjtet 
fay  future  augmentations,  and  therefore  of  precarious  vaLue.     In  some  "** 

the  price  it  at  tlic  ra'.e  oi'  six  years*  purchase. 
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%PCKTaliiedl«ngago;  as  also  from  land  where  the  proprietor  has 
no  right  10  his  tithes,  compared  to  an  estate  of  which  die  pro- 
pneior  b  ddier  the  titidar  or  tithe-holder.  Bat  these  inconyeni* 
aides  aficct  onlj  die  proprietors  of  the  land,  not  the  occapiers 
of  the  soil,  and  occasion  the  lands  to  be  sold  at  an  inferior  price, 
bot  thej  are  not  in  the  least  injorioos  to  agriculture ;  because  if 
Ac  tithe  is  once  valued,  it  can  never  be  augmented  beyond  that 
valnatioD,  ^N^iether  its  property  be  vested  in  the  proprietor  of  the 
land,  or  in  any  other  landholder.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  tithe 
tipsier  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  legal  polity  of 
Seodand,  and  save  much  trouble  to  the  court  when  augmen- 
tattoos  were  granted. 

2.  Pow^s  Rates. 

Though  there  are  laws  which  appoint  the  levying  of  assess- 
ments for  maintaining  the  poor  in  Seodand,  yet  these  laws  are 
very  diflferent  from  those  of  die  sister  kingdom ;  and  they  are  re- 
sorted  to  in  comparatively  a  very  few  cases.    The  landed  pro-i 
prietors  must  pay  one  half  of  the  assessment,  where  any  such 
u  levied,  according  to  the  valued  rent  of  their  respective  estates ; 
sad  die  other  half  is  levied  from  their  tenants,  according  to  their 
nsl  rents  at  the  time.    The  expensive  law-suits,  regarding  set- 
"dcmcnts,  which  give  so  much  trouble  in  England,  are  very  . 
A'ttle  known  in  Seodand.    The  only  regulations,  which  occur 
^cquendy  in  practice,  are,  that  a  person,  who  has  resided  three 
ytuxt  io  a  pansh  before  he  became  a  pauper,  shall  be  entided  to 
nedve  fuch  idd  from  die  funds  of  that  parish  as  shall  be  deemed 
noquisite  by  die  Session,  and  the  heritors  who  impose  the  assess^ 
^cnt ;  *  and  that  if  he  has  not  resided  there  for  three  years,  he 
Blast  be  supported,  as  far  as  is  judged  necessary,  by  the  paridi  in 
vS&icb  he  has  last  resided  for  three  years;  and  if  he  have  not  resid- 
d   m  anv  parish  for  so  long  a  period,  he  shall  be  maintained  by 
1%^  pariso  in  which  he  was  bom. 

In  fiiA,  the  poor  in  Scotland  are  chiefly  fupported  by  the  collect 
i^ms  made  in  the  different  pariflies,  and  by  occaiional  coUcdions 
nom  humane  individuals,  or  from  thofe  churches,  which  cither  are 
<^^  parodiial,  or  are  not  on  the  Eftabliflunent.  In  cities,  and  royal 
'Uv^hs,  a  number  of  the  poor  have  a  title  to  receive  fupport  from 
^^  fonds  of  the  different  incorporations ;  and  of  late  a  number  of 
*  VMidiy  Societies,  or  Box-Clubs,  have  been  found  very  beneficial 
^  sdl  parts  of  the  country  ;  indeed  thefe  inftitutions  cannot  be  too 
istach  encouraged.  In  calamitous  feafons,  liberal  fubfcriptions  are 
'^^^  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  ;  and  thofe  humane  contribu- 
^^^*>M,  joined  to  the  weekly  colledHons,  and  other  parochial  funds. 


In  Uie  paris?ies  where  there  are  regular  assessments,  the  assessment  is  im* 
^**^U  allocnttd— and  the  money  divided  among  the  poor  by  tlie  heritors.  Th« 
••■'iwi  hai  DO  such  powers. 
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11  populous  cttifA,  and 

In  the  pariCh  churche', 

ire  inrufficienl  fgr  the 

a  caufei ;  Jirfl,  ttie 

Jell  of  e; 


p,  tri  amptecn  caf«  out  of  twenty,  pri'vented  the  iiitradiiftian  of 
regular  afTeffmenti.  The  peiieral  eiemption  from  pnor'a  ratea,  and 
the  very  favourable  tithe  laws  of  Scotland,  have  gieaily  contributnl 
o  the  late  rapid  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil.  Whiie 
England  pays  at  leafl:  four  milliona  annually  for  poor's  rates,  the  in- 
luftry  of  Scotland  produces  to  the  amount  of  at  lead  400,00c/.  by 
additional  labour  of  the  lower  clafTts,  which  would  not  otfierwife 
e  been  exerted  ;  and  while  the  certain  refource  of  being  maintain, 
ed  by  the  parilh  lelTcns  both  the  induftry  and  ibe  economy  of  ilie 
lower  ranks  in  the  filler  kingdom, — that  honcll  pride,  or  indEpen. 
deney  of  fpirJt,  which  renders  ilie  peafanls  of  this  country  fo  averfe 
to  reteive  public  charily,  produce!  the  happieil  efftCts,  both  on  the 
charaflcr  of  the  individuaJii,  and  on  the  interelt  of  the  communily 

'arge.  It  excites  induftry,  it  cberi(hes  tilial  pieiy,  and  it  rewardi 
paternal  afftilion.  It  is  accompanied  by  private  competence;  it  fup- 
ports  the  mind  under  adverlity  ;  and  it  tccda  nut  a  little  to  promate 
public  profpmty  and  opulence, 

't  19  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  i 
large   nianufafturing   towns,  the   colleaioni  1 
and  other  parochial  funds  above  mentioned, 
maintenance  of  the  poor.      For  this  there  are  t 
increafe  of  poor  people,  who  crowd  to  fuch  p 
ployment ;  and,  next,  the  number  of  diffeiiting  congregation*  who 
collect  only  occafiiinally  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.     The  firft  of 

thefc  caufes  would  in  fome  meafure  be  prevented  by  more  generally 

cmpIoyinfT  women   and   children  in  the  lighter  parts  of  agricuhoraC 

labour,  which  is  already  the  cafe  in  the  beft  cultivated  diftrifls.^ 
The  feeond  would  be  remedied  in  no  fmall  degree,  by  apnoinlinL^ 
public  colleflions  to  be  tnade  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  _^ 

whether  eftabhihcd  or  not  eHabliflii-d.     For,  though  UQiverfal  tole    

ration  in   matters   of  religion  ought   to  be  granted  as  the  right  o  t^F 
every  man  i  yet  an  apphcation  to  the  charitable  feelings  of  a  bumao'^^s 
heart  ought  to  be  made  in  every  chridian  congregation  ;   and  a  ba|^  — 
py   emiilatitin  in   the   exercifes  of  beiJevolence.  which   would   anKTi? 
among  the  different  chrilHan  feiSs,  would  often  prevent  the  necellL  -y 
of  levying  afTefTirtents  for  the  poor.     Thefe  Ihould  always  be  avoic^  — 
ed  as  far  as  is  pcfijble  j  for  they  always  increife  after  they  are  once  i  n  - 
troduced.     As  a  remarkabli-  example  of  tliia,  it  may  be  mentionecrl* 
that  in  the  fmall  county  of  Reufiew,  (v^herethepopdalicm  hasbe^n 
nearly  quadrupled  fmce   1755,  and  where  four.fiftlia  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  refide  in  the  difterent  manuFafturing  towns),  the  affefl^ 
menta  for  the  poor  in  four  parifiiea,  from  1791  to  1794,  were  fal- 
low J35C^   annually;  but  that,  in    iSiO  and  181 1,  the  aQclTment* 
rofe  to  ^Bicl.  annually,  or  nearly  four  limes  as  much  as  they  had 
been  only  17  years  before.     A  very  large  proportion  of  dinsnicr*, 
aii.l   ii   ir-miber  of  churches,  at  which  there  is  no  weekly  colleAion 
:  .1    '  li.'  ;^.i,T,  in  no  fmall  degree  occalioncd  the  great  incieafe  of  pJ- 
:.  zh.il  .itT.lTmeDts  la  tliefe  four  parifhee. 
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A  more  ptrticuhr  account  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
niiinteiiance  of  the  poor  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  i6th 
chapter.  Jt  is  here  only  neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  afTeflmenti 
which  have  hitherto  been  impofed  for  that  purpofe,  do  not  exceed 
twopence  in  the  pound  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land ;  and,  if  the 
itntf  of  the  houtes  be  alfo  taken  into  the  account,  they  are,  at  aa 
iverq^e,  below  one  penny  in  the  pound  of  real  rent. 

If  friendly  fodeties  were  eftablifhed  in  every  populous  pariih,  un« 
^  the  infj^eAion  of  the  magiftrates  and  the  heritors,  the  burden 
<rf  die  poor  would  be  but  little  felt.  If  that  plan  be  not  adopted, 
^eflmeotf  may  become  neceflary }  for  in  bad  feafonS}  the  mifery  of 
^  poor  is  often  extreme         ' 
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OS  COVENANT&     By  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAlfc. 

*  •  ■  ■ 

With  the  FoEX  or  a  Lease  recommended  by  hitn.'   . 

'  •  •  •    '  ■ 

The  fubjeft  of  covenants,  though  neceffiinly  tending  to'n)ifittti»t 
yet  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  evident  that  the  coytetntil  itobft 
vary  in  every  diftri6^»  and^  in  regard  to  fbisie  partictihray  lilmoft  id 
every  farm ;  but  there  are  fonie  general  points  which  «re  «pplicabk 
almpft  to  every  farm,  and  thefe  it  is  propofed  briefly  to  ft«ttw 

I.  The  leafe  to  go  to  the  tenant,  and  after  him  to  any  menher 
of  his  family  that  he  is  pleafed  to  appoint;  and  the  farm  not  to  be 
divided  into  fmaller  portions,  without  the  confent  of  the  landlord. 

It  is  fuppofed,  when  a  farm  is  let  to  one  individual,  that  it  is  of 
a  proper  fize,  or  ftandard,  any  diminution  of  which  might  be  high- 
ly inconvenient,  if  not  ruinous,  to  the  farm.     For  inftance,  if  a  farm 
is  divided  into  fix  fields,  under  a  rotation  of  fix  fhifts,  or  breaks,  it 
.would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  prejudicial  to  have  one  of  them  taken 
from  the  farm  and  let  to  another.     It  may  be  proper  alfo,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  original  tenant,  that  the  farm  fhould  go 
either  to  the  widow  or  to  the  eldeft  fon,  or  to  any  one  of  his  child- 
fen  to  be  named  by  the  father,  to  prevent  that  jarring  of  intereft^ 
which  mufl  inevitably  injure  the  cultivation  of  the' land,  and  proba- 
bly bring  the  whole  family  to  ruin.     This  was  fuggefted  by  an  in««^ 
telligent  legal  correfpondent,  who  has  feen  infinite  mifchief  done  t(^ 
a  farmer's  family,  where  this  precaution  was  neglefted.     At  th^s^ 
fame  time,  fuch  a  (lipulation  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  idea^  tha^^: 
the  widow,  or  the  fon  who  is  prefifrred,  may  be  obliged,  by  the  fa- 
ther's will,  to  account  to  his  family,  for  the  profits  of  the  capital's, 
expended  for  their  joint  behoof;    and  inflances  can  be  adduced^ 
where  the  net  proceeds  are  thus  divided,  in  certain  proportions,  •.— 
mong  the  members  of  a  farmer's  family,  and  where  the  farm  is  sl^b 
well  managed  as  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  If  the  tenant  or  his  heirs  wifh  to  give  up  the  famiy  or  are  coin— 
pelled  by  bankruptcy  to  renounce  the  pofTeffion  of  it,  in  that 
ooe  of  two  plans  may  be  adopted  :   i.  Either  the  landlord  fhall  ha^ 
the  preference,  at  a  furplus  rent  or  price,  to  be  determined  by  arbi- 
ters mutually  chofen,  or  appointed  by  the  fheriff  of  the  county ;  of » 
2.  It  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  that  the  leafe  fhall 
be  aflignable,  or  the  farm  fublet,  for  a  certain  furplus  rent»  and  not 
for  any  premium ;  5  percent,  of  which  furplus  rent  fhall  be  payable 
to  the  landlord,  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  grant  that  privilege ;   it 
being  underftood,  that  the  original  rent  was  rather  lower  than  might 
have  been  obtained,  had  the  farm  been  put  up  to  aufiion. 

Such  a  power  of  subletting,  it  is  thought,  would  tend  to  throw 
niuch  additional  capital  into  the  agricultural  profession,  as  active 
men,  possessed  of  fands  for  the  purpose,  would  more  readily  em- 
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bark  in  a  business  in  which  they  could  make  progressive  adraoces 
in  weakhy  as  a  merchantj  instead  of  being  confined  to  mediocri* 
ty,  as  ercry  farmer  must  comparatively  be,  who  is  tied  down, 
for  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years  of  hh  life,  to  the  improvement 
ftf  any  particular  farm  whatever.  A  sur{>lus  rent  is  preferable 
to  a  premium,  because' the  latter  would  exhaust  the  capital  of 
the  incoming  tenant.  Besides,  if  die  heirs  or  creditors  of  the  for- 
Qier  tenant  nave  a  certain  surplus  rent  once  ascertained,  there  is 
no  diBSculty  in  getting  it  disposed  of  at  its  value  in  the  market ; 
and  the  price  may  perhaps  exceed  what  the  incoming  tenant 
Would  have  offered. 

3.  All  mines,  minerals,  metals,  coal,  peat,  marl,  limestone, 
and  quarries  of  all  kinds,  to  be  reserved  to  the  landlord,  with 
pcrwer  to  him,  or  diose  authorised  by  him,  to  search  for,  work^ 
and  take  out,  all,  or  any  of  these,  in  any  part  of  the  lands,  and 
te    carry  them  off  at  any  time ;  and  also  to  make  roads,  aque- 
itxcts,  and  levels,  and  to  erect  houses  and  machinery,  when  and 
he  may  judge  requisite  for  such  purposes  5  the  tenant  be- 
always  allowed  deduction  from  his  rent,  or  to  be  otherwisef 
d,  for  any  actual  damage  *  done  to  his  grounds,  and  loss  oc- 
loned  to  him  by  any  of  thes^  operations,  as  the  same  shall  be 
«rtained  by  two  neutral  persons  of  skill,  to  be  mutually 
fc*<3sen. 

4.  Full  power  reserved  to  the  landlord,  to  make  or  alter  roads 
»»*ough  the  lands,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  estate;  to  form 
I***  Ttpair  boundary  fences;  to  make  embankments  against  in- 
I'^^'jr from  the  sea,  from  lakes  or  rivers;  and  also  to  straighten 
''^^^ndaries,  and  to  exchange  lands  for  that  purpose,  either  with 
of  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  or  with  any  of  his  other 
ants,  not  exceeding  one-twentieth  part  of  the  farm  let,  or 
portioii  of  it  specified  in  the  lease.  The  actual  value  of  the 
F^oond  taken  away,  or  thrown  into  the  farm,  by  these  means, 
•^^^r  being  ascertained  by  two  indifferent  men  to  be  mutually 
**^oien,  shall  ha  deducted  from,  or  added  to  the  rent.  Wher^ 
*^^re  is  any  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  new  roads,  or  the  ex- 
'^ ranges  made,  are  done  invidiously,  the  arbiters,  in  such  cases, 
^    1>e  authorised  to  give  a  permanent  deduction  of  double  the 


<&  The  landlord  reserving  a  right  to  cut  and  carry  away  grow- 
^^  timber ;  and  also,  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the 
^^fle,  to  assume  possession  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  lands 


I  tfnnk,  in  faime^n  to  the  tenant,  if  he  gives  the  fuU  value  for  the  land^ 
't  it  aiioiild  bo  actual^  and  not  surface  damage  alone.  If  the  tenant  does  not 
actual  damages,  he  does  not  get  fair  diimages,  that  is,  compensation  for 
^ixiagas  or  Iqas  sustaineiL  Powers  liliould  be  reserved  to  tlie  teaant  to  quarry 
^''  stones,  when  they  are  to  be  cm{)loyed  upon  tlie  farm  in  buihiing,  draining 
~  ;  to  dig  peats  for  fuel ;  to  quarr)*  Umc ;  or  to  dlj;  marl  for  manure,  for  the 
of  the  fiurm,  but  uot  for  sale.  * 
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which  he  shdll  choose,  for  being  planted  with  trees,  or  for  buiUl' 
ing  houses,  or  for  other  purposes,  provided  the  ground  80  tsJum 
shall  not  exceed  a  number  of  acres  to  be  specified  in  the  lease; 
the  situation  and  boundaries  thereof  to  be  described,  in  the  moH 
distinct  and  unequitocal  terms,  in  the  deed,  that  any  material 
injury  to  the  farmer,  in  carrying  on  his  operationie,  may  be  pre* 
vented.  For  the  land  so  resumed,  the  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  deduction  from  his  rent,  according  as  the  same  shall  be  aettled 
by  indi£Ferent  men,  to  be  mutually  chosen ;  the  proprietor  beiitt 
bound  to  enclose,  at  his  own  sole  expense,  the  land  so  planted, 
and  to  keep  such  additional  fences  in  repair.  • 

6.  The  landlord  reserving  all  fish  and  game  on  the  farm,  with 
the  sole  right  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  shooting,  by  himself,  his 
gamekeepers,  or  others  having  his  authority  in  writing ;  but  al- 
ways so  as  not  to  injure  the  land,  fences,  or  any  sown  or  planted 
crop,  and  being  liable  to  make  a  recompense  for  the  same,  at 
the  arbitration  of  two  neutral  men  mutually  chosen.  On  the 
banks  of  rivers,  the  preservation  of  salmon  and  salmon  fryou^^ 
to  be  peculiarly  attended  to. 

7.  The  landlord  reserving  power,  if  at  any  time  the  hoosei^ 
fence$>,  gates,  and  drains  on  the  farm,  shall  be  found  in  greui  cSi- 
repair,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  put  in  proper  order,  and  to  chartt 
the  tenant  with  the  expenses  thereof;  unless  he  (the  tenant)  sbiul 
execute  sueh  repair  within  six  mbnths  after  being  required  so  to 
do,  by  a  notice  in  writing ;  J  or  denies  the  necessity  of  such  rf 
pairs :  in  which  case  the  necessity  thereof  must  be  settled  by  ar- 
bitration. §  [ 

8.  The  farm  to  be  cultivated,  manured,  and  cropped  in  a  fia^ 
and  regular  manner.     One*fourth  in  turnip  soils*  and  one-aixtk 


•  It  8f  ems  unjust  to  throw  any  share  of  the  tepetise  of  making  «r  '^■''^ 
such  fences  on  the  tenant,  as  the  whole  benefit  of  the  plantations  goes  to  thi 
landlord,  unless  where  the  plantations,  and  the  fences  connected  with  tbcB,  •►  , 
close  and  divide  the  farm  in  a  proper  manner  ;  and,  consequently,  on  that  a^ 
count,  and  from  the  shelter  they  yield,  arc  advantageous  to  the  tenant  hiBiti&' 

J  ft  is  impoifihte  to  limit  the  time  for  executing  repairs  to  a  fliort  period,  i« 
inftance,  one  month.  The  mechanics  oi  labourers  in  the  vicinity  might  be  pij 
%ionfly  engaged.  A  fall  of  fnow  or  irienfe  froft  may  render  h  morally  logj 
fjbic  even  to  €9mmene§  the  repair  of  either  fences  or  drains,  with  a  fair  pro^ 
of  executing  them  economically,  or  even  ia  a  bofmeis-iike  or  fubftantiil  IMJ" 
rcr,  \»ithiu  that  fpacc  of  lime.  Harvcft  and  fred-tinoe  (hoold  alio  be  excepted 
It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  the  claufc  fliould  be  cautioufly  worded,  fosiW 
|>rcvcnl  its  being  turned  lo  thr  worft  purpofes,  thofe  of  oppreffion.  Afbh«l% 
if  neccflary,  (hould  dcteimine  whether  fuch  repairs  be  wanted,  else  a  tenint  BJT 
be  injured  by  the  mere  ignorance  of  a  landlord,  «rith  fair  intentioai.  But  if  tM 
landlord  fhoold  be  ih  malo  anmo,  what  elfe  but  eternal  vexation,  aad  wxvm 
•xpenfe,  is  to  be  expected,  without  bcneHt  to  either  party  ? 

$  Some  recommend,  that  in  addition  to  this  general  power,  there  itiaiM  Jl 
fixed  periods  when  the  proprietor,  cither  by  himfrlf  or  others,  (honld  afttfti« 
the  flare  and  progrcfs  of  improvtment*,  with  refpca  to  enclofiiig,  firt  By  tMl' 
neant  he  will  lee  whether  ibc  conUitivns  9I  tJVe  lesfc  are  fairly  fuifiU«d|  msA  <« 
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iik  day  lands,  to  be  in  grass,  and  the  same  proportions  of  the 
tann  to  be  lefl  in  grass,  properly  sown  down  with  clbver  and  gras^ 
seeds,  and  that  in  regular  fields  or  divisions,  each  consisting  of 
at  least  acres.     During  the  three  last  years  of  the  lease, 

one  fourth  part  of  the  land  in  tillage  to  be  under  a  fallow  or  a 
green  crop,  sown  in  drills,  and  properly  manured  with  lime  or 
dung ;  and  no  two  crops  of  white  grain  to  succeed  each  other, 
without  a  fallow  or  green  crop  intervening,  unless  justified  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  or.  some  unforeseen  necessity ;  in  which 
case  it  may  be  permitted,  for  one  year,  if  the  required  proper* 
tion  of  land,  in  grass,  and  green  crop  and  fallow,  is  produced  ii> 
another  part  of  the  farm. 

9*  All  the  straw  growing  yearly  on  the  farm,  to  be  consumed 
•Q  it,  and  the  dung  made  therefrom  to  be  regularly  laid  on  the 
hnds ; .  but  in  case-  a  certain  quantity  of  dung  has  been  brought 
in  the  course  of  any  one  year  to  the  farm,  from  any  neighbour- 
ing town  or  village,  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  may  be  sold  from 
ity  either  the  succeeding  year,  or  the  one  after.  * 

10.  The  straw  of  the  last  crop  to  belong  to  the  incoming  te- 
nant, hi  lieu  of  the  expense  of  cutting  down  the  crop,  and  the 
dun^  of  the  last  crop  to  be  left  on  the  farm,  and  sold  to  the  ini 
eommg  tenant,  at  the  average  price  of  the  district,  provided  the 
eutgoing  tenant  paid  for  the  dung  at  his  entry« 

11.  The  tenant  to  make  good  any  damage  that  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  fire ;  and,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  landlord,  the 
tenant  to  keep  his  houses  and  offices  constantly  insured,  in  some 
respectable  insurance  office,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ; 
sodi  insurance  to  be  at  his  sole  expense,  the  evidence  thereof 
to  be  produced  when  required ;  and  in  case  of  neglecting  such 
insurance,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  after  due  notice  in  writ* 
ing,  a  penalty  of  50L  to  be  exigible. 

-  12.  The  rent  agreed  upon,  to  be  payable  by  equal  portions, 
half  yearly,  at  tlie  usual  terms  in  the  months  of  May  and  No- 
vember. 


hafe'  it  in  hti  power  to  Simulate  the  exertions  of  an  indolent  tenant,  and  rcfrn- 
llte  mod  corrccl  the  injadicioos  operations  of  art  unikilful  one.  But  this  can  only 
be  occcffiiiy  where  the  tenant  is  of  a  doubtfal  chara^er.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  bed  plan  of  elTcfting  this  object,  is  to  oblige  the  farmer  to  ftatc  yearly 
ill  writir  f ,  if  called  for,  the  mode  in  which  every  ieparate  field  has  been  cropped 
the  preceding  year. 

*  Many  intelligent  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  the  sale  of  hay  ought  nevir 
to  be  alUnoed^  more  than  thnt  of  straw,  unless  the  tenant  instruct  that  he  brings 
iMck  to  the  farm  as  much,  or  more  dung,  than  the  liay  or  straw  could  have 
nuMle.  Nor  ought  the  sale  of  turnips  to  l^  permitted,  or  even  of  potatoen, 
eiccpt  under  niinilar  conditions.  It  may  be  said  the  tenant  would  ultimately 
hurt  liimself,  by  depriving  himself  of  the  source  of  manure.  No  doubt  ha 
wouhl,  and  nuiny  do;  hut  this  is  no  consolation  to  the  landlord  for  tlie  detc- 
riuniion  of  his  property.  An  esU^e  may  l>e  much  impoverished,  by  selling  utf 
flic  luy,  turnip .,  and  potatoe:*,  ai,  or  towairdd  the  coucluiion  of  a  lease. 


3^8 
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These  lerma  are  fixed  upon  for  the  better  security  of  the  lanrf. 
lord,  and  to  prevent  embezzletnent  of  the  crop ;  but  three  nHHiths 
■dditional  time  is  in  genera]  allowed  to  the  tenant,  to  dispose  of 
the  produce  of  his  farm,  • 
'13.  All  perennal  services  tn  be  abolished. 

H.  All  disputes  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  to  be 
■ettled  by  the  arbitration  of  one  or  two  men  matually  choeen, 
Kod,  in  case  of  variance,  the  arbiter  or  arbiters,  if  they  juJ^ 
it  necessary,  Bhall  submit  the  case  to  the  judgment  of  some  emi- 
nent counsel,  at  the  mutual  expense  of  both  parties,  whose  opi- 
nion shall  be  final. 

In  order  that  these  covenants  may  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  no  legal  difficulties  may  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon,  the  subjoined  foi-m  of  a  lease  is  suggested  by  a 
person  of  great  eKperience  in  that  department  of  the  law. 


Form  of  a  Lease. 

It  muft  be  obvious  that  tlie  form  of  a  deed,  where  there  ii  m 
real  tninfai5liDn,  is,  like  fuppored  cafes  in  hw,  liable  to  the  rilk  of 
being  defeflive  or  overcharged.  Where  there  is  a  real  tranfadion, 
the  hndlord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tenant  on  the  other,  have  each 
their  feparate  views  and  feparate  ioierellsi  aad  in  this  maaiier,  the 
agreement  is  preferved  from  being  overcliarged  on  either  fide.  Lcabi 
■Kb,  muft  ever  be  fubjefl  to  a  variety  of  modifications,  which  oiiI)r 
Uiofe  on  the  fpot,  and  interefted  in  the  tranfnftion,  can  properly  re- 
gulate or  exprefs.  It  was  thought  detiitable,  however,  to  Ikclcli 
out  the  form  of  a  leafe,  containing  the  conditions  above  enumerated, 
fcy  which  the  parties  might  be  enabled,  under  llie  direftion  of  pro. 
fefficinal  men,  to  feleft  fuch  claufea  as  might  appear  to  them  ufcful 
•r  proper,  and  to  rtj^A  fuch  as  were  not  calculated  for  the  circum' 
llances  of  the  cafe. 

Leasz  or  a  Farm,  adapted  to  l/ic  coiuliiiotts  above  ejprested. 

Ar.REEMEH-r  Iwrween   A  B,  proprietor  of  the  fubjefti  hertbf 

IT,  and  C  D,  on  the  other  Faar,  in  mm- 

ro  SAY,  The  faid  A  B  hereby  le-M  to 

.  or  to  any  member  of  his  family  that  he 

Ignees,  under  the  llipulation  after  men' 


'     fct,  OMTHE    _.,_ 

tier  followinj;  :     That  i; 

the  laid  C  D,  and  his  hei 

,    in  plealed  to  appoint,  or  . 


■  M'here  iLe  ctcrgjminuf  n  pari^J)  recdveij  grain  in  kind,  the  tenants  OD HI 
eiiaie  ought  lo  furnuJi  liie  quantity  in  be  piu'J,  in  [irDperuoii  (a  their  ic^ccun 
pDMctbioni,  IS  be  alloHvil  IVr  it  ai  put  of  tbcit  rciil. 
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tkmed  *— -( j«e  Ncfte^  p*  334,  fvhere  that  plan  is  apmrovedqfj — all 
and  whole  the  lands  of  &c.  &c.  lying  within  the 

piriih  of  f  and  county  of 

and  that  for  the  full  and  complete  fpace  of  nineteen  years  and  cropt 
from  and  after  the  entry  of  the  faid  C  D  thereto,  which  is  herehy 
declared  to  he,  as  to  the  arable  lands,  meadows,  and  paftures,  at  the 
ieparation  of  this  prefent  crop  from  the  ground,  and  as  to  the  houfesi 
at  the  term  of  Whitfunday,  both  in  the  year  ;  under  the 

IbHowtng  refervations  to  the  faid  A  B»  his  heirs  or  afiignees. 

I.  Full  power  to  fearch  (or  and  work  coal,  and  other  minerals  or 
Inetals,  to  quarry  lime  and  free-done,  and  to  dig  marl  or  peats,  in 
any  part  of  the  lands  hereby  fet,  and  to  apply  the  fame  to  his  or 
tbcir  ufe  ;  with  power  alfo  of  making  roads,  aqueducts  and  levels, 
or  of  building  houfes,  or  ere^^ing  machinery  neceffary  for  fuch  ope- 
rations ;  the  faid  A  B  and  his  forefaids  being  always  bound  and  o- 
Uiged  to  pay  to  the  (aid  C  D  and  his  forefaids,  the  real  adual  da- 
mage that  may  be  done  to  the  grounds  by  the  exercife  of  the  above 
powerSf  as  the  fame  (hall  be  determined  by  arbitration ,  in  the  man- 
aer  after  mentioned.  ' 

a.  Full  power  to  the  faid  A  B,  and  his  forefaids,  to  ftraighten 
and  alter  the  .marches  of  the  faid  lands  with  thofe  of  the  adjoining 
lalkis ;  and  if  it  (hall  happen,  in  confequence  of  fuch  alteration  of 
the  march  of  the  faid  farm,  that  any  ground  (hall  be  added  thereto^ 
ur  taken  therefrom,  then  the  rent  of  fuch  ground  (hall  be  afcertained 
by'  two  perfons  to  be  chofen  in  manner  forefaid,  and  the  fame  (hall 
fimi  cither  an  addition  or  dedu6Hon  from  the  above  rent,  as  the  calie 
iMy  happen. 

5*  Full  power  to  the  faid  A  B,  and  his  forefaids,  at  any  time 
dlinag  the  currency  of  this  leafe,  to  cut  and  carry  away  growing 
titabar,  and  alfo  to  o(rume  the  po(reffion  of  fuch  part  or  parts  of  tb6 
luda  hereby  fet,  as  he  (hall  think  beft>  wliatever  the  form  or  (itua* 
tioa  of  them  may  be,  for  the  purpofe  of  planting  the  fame  with 
Cree^i  proriding  that  the  part  or  parts  fo  taken  fliall  not  in  whole 


*  At  by  this  dettiiuition,  unless  where  the  tenant  has  a  power  of  assigning, 
dM  tenant  eannot  nama  an  henr,  and  therefore  the  farm  may  &11  into  the  handa 
of  hcin  portioners,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  all  parties,  or  into  the  hand  of 
•n  alder  ton  not  educated  as  a  farmer,  it  ought  to  be  well  considered,  whether 
this  cUnnc  ought  not  to  bo  differently  express^ ;  as,  for  instance,  '  To  the  said 
C  D  and  hia  henv,  Icfal  or  voluntary,  he  being  hereby  entitled  to  assipi  this 
Utam  for  this  pnrpoae,  and  to  thia  extent  alone :  But  declaring,  that  it  shall 
not  go  to  beira  portioners,  nor  be  in  any  shape  parcelled  out ;  and  failing  of 
tba  oartination  of  the  tenant,  tlie  lease  shall  go  to  the  eldest  heir  female  in 
■ueeaarion,  whole  and  entire,  but  under  the  burden  of  a  projiortiunal  allow- 
ance to  the  other  sistera,  as  fixed  by  her  father,  or  at  the  sight  of  the  Judge 
Ordinary,  the  said  eldest  heir  female,  by  accepting  of  the  pieference  hereby 
given  to  her,  being  bound  to  make  tl<e  ailuwance,  as  the  Mune  sliaU  be  ascer* 
tained  fay  the  father's  settlement,  or  by  the  said  Judge  Ordinary,  cither  by  a 
iiuaip  soBD,  or  by  annual  payments,  a^  iJiuil  be  iiio:>t  cunijistent  with  the  situ^ 
don  of  l|ic  parties  * 
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exceed  the  number  of  Scots  acres*  and  that  twelve 

months  previous  notice  (hall  be  given  to  the  tenaaty  of  the  £ud 
A  B*s  intention  to  nflume  the  fame ;  and  the  faid  C  D  being  en* 
titled  to  a  dedut^ion  from  the  rent  of  faid  farm>  as  the  fame  fliali  be 
afcertained  by  arbiters  in  the  manner  herein  after  mentioned ;  aad 
the  faid  A  B  bein^  bound  to  f«fnce  and  eaclofe  fuch  planting  iu  a 
fufficieiit  manner  at  his  own  expcnfe. 

4*  Full  power  to  the  faid  A  B  and  his  forefaids,  to  make  or  alter 
roads  through  the  lands  for  the  accommodation  of  his  eftatej  to  make 
embankments  againii  injury  from  the  fea  [pr  Jrom  rivers);  to  drain 
lochs  or  marfhes  on  hii>  cilate*  by  driving  drains  through  the  laodi 
hereby  fet»  or  by  other  operations  fitted  to  attain  that  objed,  iii| 
the  manner  and  direction  which  bonajide  may  be  found  betk  toaa* 
fwer  the  purpofe ;  the  faid  A  B  and  his  forefaids  being  always 
bound  to  make  up  to  the  faid  tenant  any  furface  damage  tliat  may 
arife  from  the  operations  in  roads,  embankments,  drains«  or  other* 
ways ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  difference,  at  the  fight  of  arbiters  mu^ 
tiially  chofen  in  manner  forefaid,  and  with  the  powers  hereby  ^rea 
to  arbiters  and  overfmen  :  But  if  fuch  ojjcrations  (hall  appear  to  the 
{z\(5l  arbiters  or  overfmen  to  have  been  done  unnecefTarily  or  iAvidi* 
oufly,  they  or  he  fuall  be  empowered,  as  they  are  hereby  fpedallf 
empowered,  to  award  to  the  tenant  double  the  amount  of  the  M« 
tual  damages,  for  fuch  unnecefTary  or  invidious  operations. 

And^  5.  Full  power  to  the  faid  A  B  and  bis  forefaids,  or  to  thofe 
deputed  by  them,  or  having  his  or  their  authority  in  writing,  tk 
right  of  fifhing,  fowling,  (hooting,  courfing,  and  hunting  on  the  laodi 
and  others  hereby  fet,  with  every  other  ufe  and  power  of  recmr 
tion  competent  to  a  landlord  by  the  law  of  Scotland  ;  but  alwaji 
at  the  proper  feafons  of  the  year  for  fuch  fports,  and  f o  as  BoC 
to  injure  the  land,  fences,  or  any  fown  or  planted  crop:  And  whcie 
any  injury  has  been  fufiained  by  the  (aid  tenant  fi-om  any  of  tiieie 
caufes,  he  (hall  receive  a  full  recompense  for  fuch  damage,  as  the 
fame  (in  cafe  of  any  difference)  (hall  be  afcertained  by  two  arbiteti» 
chofen  in  the  manner  and  with  the  powers  forefaid. 

Wh^ch  tack  above  written  the  faid  A  B  bmds  and  obliges  hifflf 
his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  under  the  refer  vat  ions  forefaid,  to  wamot 
to  the  said  C  D  and  his  forefaidsj  at  all  hands,  and  againft  all  dead- 
ly, as  law  ^ill. 

Foa  WHICH  CAUSES,  and  on  the  other  part,  the  (aid  CD 
BINDS  and  OBLIGES  himfelf,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  fuccefEbrt 
whomfoever^  to  the  obligations  hereinafter  contained. 

1.  To  pay  to  the  faid  A  B,  his  heirs  and  affignees,  the  fumof 

Sterling  of  yearly  rent  for  tlie  fubje^s  hereby  H 
At  Whitfunday  and  Martinmas,  by  equal  portions,  beginning  tbe 
firil  term's  payment  of  the  faid  rent  at  Candlemas  1815,  and  the 
next  term's  payment  at  Lammas  thereafter,  for  crop  and  year  1814; 
and  fo  forth,  yearly  and  termly,  during  the  currency  of  tliis  kafe, 
IVith  a  fifth  pirt  more  of  each  term's  rent  of  liquidated  eapenio:!' 
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cafe  of  failure,  and  the  legal  intereft  of  each  term's  rent  from  and 
after  the  refpe£Uve  terms  of  payment  during  the  not-payment  of  the 
fiune. 

a.  To  deliver  yearly  to  the  minifter  of  the  parifh  of  ,  the 

proportion  of  vi6iua]-ilipend  payable  to  him  from  the  fubje6ls  hereby 
let»  the  (aid  A  B  and  his  foredaids  being  obliged  to  give  a  difcount 
ta  the  laid  tenant  and  his  forefaids  out  of  the  rent  above  specified, 
for  the  quantity  of  vi£kual  fo  delivered,  according  to  the  fiars  of  the 
county. 

3.  To  pay  the  proportion  of  fchoolmafter's  falary,  and  ground- 
ofi[cer's  dues  payable  from  the  lands  hereby  fet. 

4.  To  confume,  by  his  cattle^  the  whole  hay  and  draw  that  (hall 
be  raifed  on  the  faid  farm ;  and  that  he  (hall  not  fell  nor  otherwife 
difpofe  of  any  part  thereof,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  he  may  have  purchafed 
dung  for  the  ufe  of  the  farm  ;  in  which  cafe,  a  quantity  of  hay  or 
firaw  equivalent  thereto  may  be  difpofed  of. 

5.  To  apply  to  the  lands  hereby  fet  the  whole  dung  made  there- 
on ;  and  properly  to  labour,  manure,  and  crop  the  fame  in  a  fair  and 
Kgular  manner ;  and  to  ufe  all  proper  means  for  meliorating  and  im- 
proving the  fame ;  and  more  efpecially  to  improve  tlie  roads  on  the 
laid  farm  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  to  repair  number  of  yards 
Cfcry  year,  if  neceffary. 

6.  To  have  one-fourth  part, of  the  farm,  or  more,  in  grafs  f  {xvherc 
k  is  of  a  turnip  soil^  and  where  the  soil  is  clai/y  one^sixth  part  only  tn 
grass)  ;  and  the  fame  proportion  of  the  farm  (hall  be  Jeft  in  graf:*, 
properly  fown  down  with  clover  and  grafs  feeds,  at  the  expiry  of 
the  faid  kafe. 

7.  To  haye,  durinc  the  three  lafl  years  of  the  leafe,  one-fourth 
part  of  the  land  in  tiiiage,  under  fallow,  or  laid  down  with  a  green 
Ctop^  properly  manured  with  lime  or  dung,  and  fown  in  drills  ; 
aod  not  to  take  two  white  crops  running,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  green  crop,  unlefs  jufllfied  by  circumflances  of  unforefeen  ne- 
ceflity,  and  that  only  for  one  year,  and  under  the  exprefs  condition 
that  the  required  proportion  of  grr.fj  and  green  crop  and  fallow  (ha!i 
be  produced  in  another  part  of  the  farm :  And  in  regard  the  rent 
before  mentioned  is  stipulated  in  consideration  of  this  method  of 
culture  being  invariably  adhered  to,  therefore,  in  case  the  said  CD 
or  hia  foresaids  shall  crop  the  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  what  is  hereby  prescribed,  the  said  C  D  binds 
and  obliges  himself  and  his  foresaids  to  pay  to  the  said  A  B  or  his 
foresaids,  at  the  term  of  Whitsunday  after  every  such  crop,  the 


f  In  fame  leases  a  plan  of  management  is  inserted ;  but  many  consider  it 
tsflva  advisable,  where  the  tenant  is  a  person  of  skill,  character,  and  capital,  to 
kave  this  to  his  judgment,  and  to  bind  him  down  to  tlioae  regulations  only 
which  may  secure  the  landlord  against  any  danger  from  the  ]and  being  er- 
iMUistcd,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease;  wldch  is  eifectUAlly  prevented,  bv  cii* 
Ibiciiig  an  alternate  white  and  green  crop.  Many  arv  of  opiiucn,  that  tbe'pra- 
foriian  of  tha  farm  iu  grass  sliould  bs  a  third. 
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£um  of  of  addilional  rent  for  each  acre  that  shall  have 

^ecn  so  mtf cropped,  and  which  additional  rent  shall  be  subject 
to  no  modification  ;  and  yet  the  tenant  shall  not,  on  the  otkr  of 
payment  of  such  additional  rent,  have  a  right  to  misctop  or  mis- 
labour  the  said  farm  contrary  to  the  rules  above  laid  down. 

8.  To  allow  the  incoming  tenant  to  sow  gross-seeds  in  that  part 
of  the  farm  on  which  grass  seeds  ought  to  be  sown,  and  that 
without  any  payment  or  deduction  of  rent. 

9.  To  uphold  and  keep  in  repair  the  houses  and  offices  on  th^ 
farm,  during  the  currency  of  this  lease,  which  are  now  declared 
by  both  parties  to  be  in  sufficient  order,  and  are  ascertained  to 
be  worth  L.  sterling  ;  and  at  the  expiry  thereof,  the 
said  whole  houses  shall  be  again  valued  and  apprised  by  two  per- 
sons, one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party ;  and  in  case  the  valuation 
at  the  expiry  of  this  lease  shall  fall  short  of  the  foresaid  valut* 
tion,  the  said  C  D  binds  and  obliges  himself  and  his  foresaid^ 
to  pay.  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  to  the  said  A  B  or  his  fore- 
saids ;  but  in  case  the  valuation  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease  shall 
^exceed  the  said  sum  of  Sterling,  the  said  C  D  and  hii 
foresaids  shall  have  a  claim  for  the  value  of  such  melioratioD% 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  Sterling,  with  a  reasonable 
deduction  to  the  landlord,  if  money  has  been  depreciated^  sinc4 
the  value  of  the  buildings  were  originally  estimated. 

10.  To  make  good  any  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  hoosei 
or  offices  of  the  farm  by  fire ;  and,  for  the  said  A  B's  further  le- 
curity>  to  insure  the  same  against  any  loss  by  fire,  to  the  extent 
of  Upon  their  own  expense  ;  and  shall  produce  the  eri^ 
dence  of  such  insurance  having  been  made,  when  required,  un- 
der thepenalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  neglecting  the  same. 

11.  To  preserve  the  inclosures  and  fences  of  the  said  lands  is 
a  proper  manner,  during  the  currency  of  this  lease,  by  regultrljr 
repairing  any  breaches  diat  may  happen  in  the  same ;  and  alto 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  cut  and  make  pro- 
per ditches  and  drains  through  the  subjects  hereby  let:  Declak- 
I  KG,  that  in  case  the  said  C  D,  or  his  foresaids,  shall  neglect  regu- 
larly to  repair  the  breaches  that  may  happen  in  the  fences,  or  to 
cut  and  make  proper  drains,  within  one  month  after  he  or  thef 
shall  be  required  so  to  do  by  the  said  A  B,  or  his  foresaids,  then, 
and  in  diat  case,  the  said  A  B,  or  his  foresaids,  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  employ  proper  persons  to  execute  the  same;  and  the  said  C  t) 
binds  and  obliges  him,  and  his  fores^ds,  to  pay  to  the  said  A  B, 
or  his  foresaids,  the  amount  of  the  expense  so  incurred,  on  prcv 
duction  of  die  workmens'  accounts  and  receipts,  without  far- 
ther proof:   And  further  declaring,  that  the  said  inclosures 
and  fences,  the  value  of  which  at  the  date  thereof  was  ascertain* 
ed  to  amount  to  Sterling,  shall  be  valued  at  the  expiry 
of  this  lease,  and  the  deterioration,  if  any,  paid  by  the  said  C  ^t 
and  his  foresaids,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  hoasis 
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A^^n  mentioned;  -or  any  meHoratlonsy  to  an  amount  .not  ex< 
^eedinff         .  .     :    fiterliiir:. 

12.  To  protect  all  trees  planted^  and  to  be  planted  on  the  said 
iaami  ui  virtue  of  the  said  reserved  powers^  during  the  currency 
9f  this  lease.  •         . 

.  IS*  To  give  over  to  the  incoming  tenant  the  whole  dung  that 
may  be  remaining  unused,  (together  with  the  crop  of  turnips  that 
Am^  beon  the  f^rm  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  if  tHe  entry  is  at 
Mftrtimnas}|  the  value  of  which  shall  be  ascertained  by  two  per- 
tons*  one  to  be  chosen  b^  each  party.*  And» 
•  -tir.  To  remove  him  or  themselves,  their  servants  and  stocko* 
hf^  horn  the  po^bsession  of  the  subjects  hereby  letj  at  the  ex- 
pifatiot  of  this  lease*  and  that  wkhout  any  previous  waminc:* 
dr  ^Ooes^  ofiremoTinfir  instituted  for  that  purpose — {HereimUjoU 
lam <^9 ^iUiiional  obligation  on  theienant  that  particular ciretmtm 
a^^mes  may  render  necesmrif.) 

And  both  FiaTJJss  bind  and  oblige  themselves  and  their 
fiMOsaids  ksi  case  any  dispute  shall  afise  betwixt  them  respecting 
the  true  meaning  or  intent  of  all  or  any  of  tlie  clauses  and  obh-' 
gations  herein  contained,  to  refer  the  same  to  the  determination 
of  two  persons,  oiie  \o  be  chosen  by  each  party,  with  power  to 
#fe  ^d  arbkers  ilo  thme  an  overnrnan,  in  «ase  of  variance  in  opi- 
liion«  or  to  refer  tiie  case  to  some  ^Inhtctit  counsel,  at  the  mutual 
ixpisfise  of  both  pities,  whose  judgment  shall  be  final.  And  m 
case  either  party  shall  fail  or  delay'  to  name  an  arbiter  for  set* 
ding  such  disputes,  for  the  space  of  one  month  after  a  formal 
submission  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  and  he  shall  have 
been  required  to  make  such  nomination,  by  a  writing  under  the 
hand  of  the  other  party,  or  under  form  of  protest ;  then  and  in 
that  case  the  said  parties  do  hereby  name  and  appoint  £,  F,  G» 
H9  in  their  order,  that  is  to  say,  the  said  £  as  sole  arbiter,  and 
faUing  him  tlie  said  F,  as  sole  arbiter,  and  so  on  tlirough  the 
rest ;  with  power  to  the  said  persons,  as  sole  arbiters,  in  their  or- 
der foresaid,  to  proceed  and  determine  all  questions  whatever 
diat  may  arise  out  of  the  principal  contract ;  and  whatever  the 
said  sole  arbiter  may  determine,  either  by  final  or  interim  decree 
arbitral,  on  the  presentation  of  either  parties,  they  bind  them- 
idves  and  their  foresaids  reciprocally  to  each  other,  to  implement 
under  such  penalty  as  the  said  sole  arbiter  for  the  time  shall  an* 
nex  to  the  decree  arbitral  to  be  pronounced  by  him. 

And  it  is  further  stipulated  betwixt  the  said  parties,  that  if  the 
said  tenant  shall  be  desirous  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  this 


•  It  is  sometimes  agreed,  that  the  outgoing  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Mable-vard  manure  made  during  the  winter  preceding  the  last  crop  be  grows, 
W  which  the  incoming  tenant  shaU  be  bound  to  pay  a  fair  value. 

iigain,  the  straw  of  the  last  crop  is  sometimes  given  to  the  incoming  tenant, 
<^  return  for  the  cipcnse  and  trouble  of  cutting  down  the  crop^  ^ 


St 
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lease,  or  if  he  shall  become  bankrupt,  that  then,  and  in  either 
of  these  cases, "  the  landlord  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  the 
same,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  two  persons  mutually  chosen ; 
or,  in  case  of  their  diflering  in  opinion,  by  an  oversman  to  he 
chosen  by  them  ;  or  in  case  the  said  parties  cannot  agree  about 
the  persons  to  be  named  as  arbiters,  then  the  same  shall  beiutm- 
ed  by  the  Sheriff-depute  of  the  county. 

And  (.AiTLY,  Both  parties  bikd  and  oslige  themselves  and 
their  foresaids  to  implement  their  respective  parts  of  the  premisses 
to  each  other,  under  the  penalty  of  Sterlitig.  to 

be  paid  by  the  party  failing  to  the  party  performing,  or  willing 
to  perform,  over  and  above  performance.  And  they  coNiatiT  to 
the  «KGisTR4TroN  hereof,  and  of  the  decrees  arbitral  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  said  sole  arbiters,  in  the  books  of  Council  and 
Session,  or  other  judges'  books  competent,  that  letters  of  hom- 
ing, on  six  days  charge,  and  all  other  execution  necessary)  may 
pass  on  3  decree  to  be  interponed  thereto  in  form  as  eSeirs  ;  and 
tiiereto  they  constitutb  their  procoia- 

%ozs,  &c.     In  witmess  wnzaEor,  &c, 


■  Or  in  place  of  this  clauce,  it  ma;  be  eipreased  in  Ibis  manner :  *■  Ttt 
Mid  t«iui[  ahull  bo  nllowed  to  saugn  his  leue,  or  lubeet  (he  said  form,  at  met 
furplus  rent  u  can  he  ohiained  for  the  same ;  three  per  cent,  of  which  aurflDi 
rent  shall  go  lo  the  landlord,  as  b  prenuuRi  lo  hia  for  the  license  to  assign  nr 
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Chap.  IV.     App.  No.  6. 
Ok  the  Espknses  ahii  Phopit  op  Fabmiho. 

1%e  most  important  documenta  which  have  been  published  on 
h  inbject,  are,  1.  A  Statsment  of  the  Produce,  Rent,  and  Ex- 
Dfe  of  cultivating  a  Farm  in  Eaic  Lnthian,  of  533  Scotch,  or 
tS  English  Acres,  b;  George  Rennfe,  Esq.  of  Piiantxsfie ;  and, 
A  paper  drawn  up  on  that  tubject  for  the  Board  of  Agricul* 
n,  bj  Mr  Hope,  of  Fenton,  in  East  Lothian. 

I. 
CATBHBNT  of  the  PnosucS)  Rent,  and  Expense  cf  cultivat- 
ing a  Farm  in  East  Lothiatii  of  533  Scotch  acres,  or  702 
English  Acres,  by  Gbobcb  Rehnib,  Esq.  of  Phaotauie. 
From  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Account  of  the  Husbandry  of 
6cotlaad»  vol.  II.  p.  77. 

1.  PRODUCE. 
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2.  EXPENSES. 
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ihe  capital  eoiployedy  which  cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than 
6000/.9  must  be  paid.  The  profit  on  the  capiul  is  only  at  the  rate 
cf  14  per  cent. ;  an  interest  hardly  equal  to  that  to  which  a  far- 
tter'H  Jttstly  entitled,  considering  his  toil,  and  the  hazards  to 
which  he  is  liable,  from  the  seasons,  the  markets,  &c.  On  this 
iobjectf'it  is  well  observed  by  Mr  Dttdgeon  of '  Prora,  th^t  if 
something  decent  is  not  mad«  by  skilful  and  industrious  farmers-, 
it  wtiild  injure  both  the  proprietors  of  land  and  the  public.  Ad- 
liroturers  of  a  different  stamp  would  occupy  the  farms  i  and  the 

E'enius  and  sphit  of  agriculture  would  become  languid,  and  per- 
aps  expire,  f 

II. 

Of  the  Bbu?bns£  of  cultivating  Arable  Lavd  in 

Scotland. 

By  Mr  Ho?k,  of  Fenton,  in  East  Lothiad. 

The  cultivation  of  any  given  portion  of  land,  is  affected  by  so  ma- 
ny different  circumstances,  that  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  lay  down  any  general  rules,  which  can  be  made  applicable  to 
every  situation  ;-*-so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  it  be  sand,  gravel,  or  clay, — its  natural  position,  whether 
it  be  hilly  or  level, — ^also  on  the  season,  whether  it  be  wet  or  dry, 
and  other  circumstances,  altogether  independent  of  the  quantity 
of  labour  bestowed  on  the  cultivation,  or  of  the  wages  of  labour 
in  any  particular  district.  The  following  method  of.calcutatton» 
however,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  to  truth,  in  estt- 
mating  the  general  expenses  over  a  whole  farm.  /{^ 

The  capiul  stock  necessary  for  a  plougbgate  of  land,,  may  be 
.  .      reckoned  as  follows,  viz. 

A  pair  of  horses        •  •  -  •       L.  100    0    0 

Plough,  brake  and  harrows        -  -  -        7  10 '  O 

Long  and  close  cart,  with  wheels  and  axle        -  18  1&   ^ 

Harness  for  horses        •  -  -  -        8  10    0 

Barrow,  grape,  spade,  and  shovel  -       •      -  15    0 

*  One-fourth  of  the  expense  of  a  thrashing-machine,. 
with  fanners,  barn  looms,  drills,'  scythes,  and  cart- 
ropes  .  .  .  -  •  S2    0    0 

10  sacks  for  carrying  grain,  at  3s.  6d.  each  -  1  15    0 

*  One  fourth  of  a  roller  •  -  -        1     0    0 


L.  170  18    0 


f  See  The  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  vol  2.  p.  193,  2(1  edit 
*  Upon  the  nupivaisition  that  a  )ftbotir«r  \%  employed  for  every  fottr  piou|3;h- 
ifM  of  lmiid»'  M  a1*»  that  this  h  the  roLHlium  size  of  fturms  where  thrashing- 
mUb  anAi^roUiprt  are  empU^vd.     Hirsshinj^-mills  have  now  become  s^cxpMU'* 
ft2vff,  that  some  fkimen  vf&yild  be  inclined  to  add  j^IO  to  this  item. 

Y    . 
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The  annual  expenses  attending  a  plough  and  a  pair  of  hoTMS, 
are  as  follow : 

Servants'  wages  for  a  year           -             -             -     h.SS     0  0 

SO  bolls  of  oats  for  horses,  at  2Is.  per  boll         -  3110  0 

SOO  stones  of  hay  at  Od.  per  stone         -             -  7   10  <i 

Clover  and  tares  for  summer  food             -             -  12     0  0 
Wright)  smith)  and  saddler's  acgoiints,  or  about  25 

-   per  cent.         -             -             -             -             -  8  10  0 

Horse-tau         •             -             -             -             -  18  0 

Road-work           -            -           -            -            -  2    0  0 

Intc^esl  at  5  per  cent,  on  capital  stock              -  8  10  U 
Interest  at  124  p^r  cent,  on  horse   and  thrashing  ma- 

chinet  as  perishable  stock          -             -             -  16  10  0 

*  One-fourth  of  a  labourer  through  the  year         -  8     0  0 
A  woman  for  hoeing,   &c.  in  summer,  and  cleamng 

corn  in  winter,  &c.  at  lOd.  a  day       .         -         -  6     0  0 

L. 136  18  11 
Now,  if  42  Scotch)  or  52  English  acres  of  strong  land  be  al- 
lowed for  each  pair  of  horses,  which  in  some  sitaations  may  be 
found  rather  too  much,  and  the  mode  of  management  adopted 
be  accol'ding  to  the  six-course  shift,  this  will  gire  35  Scotch,  or 
+4  English  acres  under  crop,  upon  which  expenses  of  every  de- 
scription must  be  charged,  at  least  must  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
duce of  these  acres.  Dividing,  therefore,  the  above  sum  of 
136/-  18s.  lid.  by  35,  the  number  of  productive  acres,  the  annual 
expense  for  each  acre  will  be  -  -  L.  3  18     y) 

To  which  there  is  to  be  added  for  seed  -  12    0 

Ditto  harvest  work  -  -  -  -         0  15    0 

Ditto  tolls,  custom,  S:c.  in  driving  grain  to  market       0     1     0 

L,5  16  3{ 
^RTiich  sum  rs  the  expense  unavoidably  incurred,  upon  every 
Scotch  acre  under  crop,  independent  of  rent,  or  the  farmer's  pet- 
itmal  eipenses.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  4/.  12s.  9td.  per  English 
acre.  There  are  certainly  various  other  expenses  which  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  produce,  such  as  repairs  of  houses  and  fenceSi 
making  drains,  purchasing  lime,  iniurance  premium,  asses»d 
taxes,  &c.  &c.  1  but  as  the  7  acres  in  grass,  out  of  the  S5  in  iJie 
estimate,  will  not  require  near  so  much  expense  as  the  arable 
land,  the  sum  above  stated  may  be  considered  as-a  fair  average. 
No  douht  the  man  i.nd  horfta  will  occafionally  be  employed  in  o- 
ftxT  bufinefs  beiidcB  ploiigliing  and  harrowing,  as  driving  fuel,  &c,  \ 
but  in  whatever  other  laboor  they  may  be  engaged,  the  whole  es- 
petife  nect^arily  falls  to  he  chargrd  upon  the  fields  aftually  undff 
crop.  So  that  the  advantages  of  kei-ping  both  meu  and  horfei  ic- 
tively  employed,  «'henever  ihcy  can  witli  propriety  be  in  the  feW'. 
h  pcrfcftly  evident ;  for  whether  the  fiUow  in  fummer  gets  tl 


gets  tbriT.-      I 
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ploughings,  or  fix,  or  any  otber  operation  is  accurately  or  floven'y 
performed,  the  espenfe  is  nearly  the  fanne  to  the  firmer. 

The  above  mode  of  general  calculatioh  can  vaiily  be  appUed  &> 
every  fituation,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  acres  albwed  for  ft 
plough,  the  reflation  of  crops,  the  fum  expended  in  purchafing  cib- 
pital  dock,  or  the  annual  expenfes  for  the  maiotenanice  of  man  litid 
horfes;  as,  in  everyone  of  thefe  particulars,  fcarcely  two  men  wiD 
be  found  e^aftly  to  agree  in  their  computation. 

The  follnwing  eftimates  exhibit  fomething  like  the  average  ex* 
pcnCe  of  ciilUvattng  an  acre  of  arable  land,  in  dilRfrent  diftrids^f  the 
kingdom  ;  and  as  fallows  upon  clay,  and  turnips  upon  dry  foils,  are 
confidered  iiie  bafes  for  the  rotations  upon  theie  different  kinds  of 
foil,  the  eftimate  fhall  be  limited  to  the  expenfe  of  the  crops  follow- 
ing  thefe  two  modes  6f  preparation. 

The  expenfe  of  raifing  an  acfe  of  wheat  after  fummer  fallow,  in 
the  Lothiaifs  and  Berwickfhiit!,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  mantiTe 
applied  is  made  updn  the  preit)tfes,  and  no  Hme  put  into  the  land^ 
may  be  reckoned  as  follows,  viz. 

!•  Six  ploughing?,  at  los.  6d.  each 

Harrowing*  nine  double  times,  at  28.  each 

2.  Rolling,  on  the  average  of  various  foils,  * 
Picking  and  gathering  root  weeds 

3.  Twelve  tons  of  dung,  at  7s.  6d.  each,  f 
Carriage  of  ditto  .  •  -  • 
Spreading  ditto,  by  women  or  girls 
Seed>  3  firlot^,  at  36s.  per  boll 

L. 10  17     % 

To  which  fum  the  rent  for'two  years  muft  be  added  ;  and  when  the 
^ound.is  limed,  which  is  often  the  cafe  once  in  twenty-one  years^ 
from  50  to  80  bolls,  at  from  28.  to  28.  6d.  per  boll,  is  applied. 
Taking  the  medium  quantity  and  price,  with  the  rent,  at  5/.,  the 
ium  frequently  expended  will  amount  to  24/.  68.  5d.  per  Scotch^ 
or  19/.  98'.  2d.  per  Englifti  acre,  the  intereft  on  the  firft  year's  rent 
beiog  included. 

The  expense  of  raising  an  acre  of  turnips  m  the  above  conn- 
ties,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 
Four  ploughings,  reckoning  one  ftirrow  for  making  «pi 

and  another  for  splitting  down  the  drills,  at  10s. 

each  ploughing,  -  -  -  L.  2    0    0 

Hkrrowiag  and  rolling,        •  -  •        -  110 

Carry  for wsu-d,  L.S     1     0 
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*  In  sUtmg  clays,  \vhcre  three  horses  are  necessary,  and  thr^e  or  four  roll* 
itags  are  required,  5s.  or  even  Gs.  per  acre  must  be  charged, 
f  Good  Lozne-nuida  duDj^  may  b«  worth  10s.  per  ton  on  the  prem&«. 
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Brought  forwardf 
Gathering  root  weeds,  •  ,  . 

Twelve  tons  of  dungy  at  8s.  6d.  carriage  mclodedi 
Spreading  ditto,  with  women  and  g4rls, 
^eed,  and  sowing,  .  .  ^  « 

-Thinning  and  hsuod-hoeing  twice^ 
Horse-jioemgy  .  .  .  •        • 

Which  is  at  the  rate  of  L.  9    7    2 
per  English  acre. 

'the  expose  of  raising  a  crop  of  turnips  in  SeHdrkshiret  ac- 
cording to  Communfcations  to  tht  Board  of  AgricvLtore  im 
1804!,  was  estimated  as  follows. 

The  first  ploughing  at  7s.  6d.;  other  three  at  6s.  each  L.  I     5    $ 
34;  carts  of  dung,  at  2s.  6d.  each,  -  -  3     0    0 

Four  horses,  each  at  5s.;  three  meii»  each  at  Is.  lOd.; 

two  wonoeuy  each  at  lOd^  two  days  work,       -  2  14    4 

Seed  Is.  6d.;  six  hoers  at  lOd.  -        •        -         0    6    6 

Horse-hoeing,  -        -         -         -  -        -OlOO 

Amounting*  exclusive  of  rent  or  extra  mia^urey  to  L^  7  16  4 
p^  acrel.  * 

The. expense^  of  raising  an  acre  of  ttimips,  in  the  tJppet  War^ 
of  Lanarkshire,  i^  extracted  from  the  same  authority  • 

Two  ploughings,  two  ridgings  equal  to  one  plough- 
ing, makes  three,  whicn  with  harrowing,  at  8s. 

each,                                                                       L.  1  4f  9 

25  cubic  yards  of  dung,  at  3s.  6d.        -        -        •        4«  7  6 

Carriage,  spreading,  &c.          -          -          -          -        0  8  6 

Sowing  seed  and  rolling,         -           •            -        -        0  3  6 
Hand-^oers,           -          -            -              *            -048 

Horse-hoeii;tg9         *         -          -          -        --        O  S  0 

L.6  15  2 

in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Wards,  the  cost  of  preparing  aa 
acre  of  tlimips,  or  barley,  the  expense  of  which  is  considered 
about  the  same,  will  be  fully  one7fifth  more. 

In  the  dense  ^dils  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Wards,  the  ex* 
penses  of  preparing  an  acre  of  wheat  by  summer  fallow^  is  near- 
ly as  follows. 

Five  times  ploughing,  with  harrowings,  -  L.  3  15  0 

40  cubic  Yards  of  dung,  with  carriage  and  spreading,  11  10  0 
St^d,  sowing  and  harrowing  in,        -  •  -        1    3  0 

L.15    i  • 
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Lime  is  also  frequently  glten,  six  chaldrons  of  whichy 

with  carriage,  &c.  wiUoost  -  -        -r        L.4  18  ■  0 

To  all  which  the  rent  must  be  added.  .  . 

In  this  district,  the  price  bf  dung  has  risen  from  Is.  6d*  the 
cubic  yard  in  1790,  to  4s.  a  yspxl  in  1804 ;  but  if  40  cubic  yard« 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  raising  a  crop  of  wbeat>  after  suinmeir 
fallow,  the  price  must  of- necessity  be  higb^  ;oi;  tliQ;  sowing  o£ 
wheat  very  limited*  •/•;.. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Surrey  of  Abei;deejishirey  hj 
Dr  Skene  Keith,  contains  the  first  expense  uppn  eptermg  to  » 
fiirm  in  that  county  at  Whitsunday  1806  uppQ,  a  new  lease  for 
nineteen  years,  with  the  subsequent  charges  incurred  till  Majr^ 
tinmas  1807,  when  the  tenant  had  harvested  the  first  crop,  eigh- 
teen  months  after  his  entry.  Its  extent  is  190  Scotch,  or  239 
English  acres.  His  rent  is  170/.  in  money,  20  bolls  of*  oat- meal 
(equal  to  10  sacks  of  280  lib.  avoirdupois),  and  4  bolls  of  bear  or 
bigg,  (about  three  Winchester  quarters.) 

At  his  entry^  he  brought  with  him, 
Household  furniturey  and  implements  of  husbandry, 

worth  -  -  -         -         •        L.  234    5    0 

He  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  former  tenant — 
For  melioration  of  his  farm-house  and  offices,      -      S80    0    0 
For  the  machinery  of  a  thrashing-mill,        -        ^        45    0    0 
For  hay  and  pasture  grass,  to  prevent  breaking  up 

the  land,        -. 270    0    a 

For  old  com  and  straw  of  crop  1805,  -  •  3S  0  O 
For  the  rent  of  two  acres  of  bear  sown  after  turnips,  14  0  0 
For  seed  to  ditto,  -        -  -        -  -        2    0    0 

For  grass-seeds  sown  among  his  corns,  and  putting 
them  in,        -  •  ...         -13    40 


His  expenses  at  entry  were  in  all      *  L.  991  9    0 

six  horses  were  worth         -         -         -        -  150  00 

-—  six  cows  and  two  calves,            -        •         -  50  0    O 

— ^  twelve  oxen,            -            -            -            -  180  00 

-.—  twenty-two  other  young  cattle,          •          •  184  0    O 

tie  paid  for  road  assessments  and  other  taxes,     -  4  0    0 


His  expenses  ^nd  stocking  united  were  L.  1559  9  0 

For  the  first  six  months  after  his  entry, 

tits  servants'  wages,  exclusive  of  their  board-wages,    35  0  O 

tits  family  expenses,  and  board-wages  of  servants,      78  0  0 

tiis  fuel  cost,        - 900 

Per  con)  and  fodder,  i,  e,  com  with  the  straw,      -     154  0  0 

?or  lime  got  in  the  last  six  months,            -            -      44  0  0 

His  expenditure  at  Martinmas  1803,           L.1879  9  0 


59  18 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  4 

0 

27  0 

0 

►cr- 

94.  0 

0 

-    21  0 

_ii.ifa 

0 

-   71  10 

0 

121  X) 

0 

J5  15 

0 

Lr2291  17 

0 
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'  Brought  over,        L,  1879. 9    ♦ 

In  the  course  ef  next  year,  before  be  had  a  crop 
of  his  owUf  he  paid, 

Fbr  ftiel,  tneal  and  nialt  to  his  familyr 

Fbr  "wheat-seed  to  a  ^mall  patch  of  land. 

For  turnip  s^ed  in  eighteen  inonthsi 

For  an  addition^  bdrse  bought. 

Wages  for  one  year  to  six  men  and  three  women  ser- 
vants,      .    - 

iTo  harvest  shearers  and  day  labourers, 

farming  implenienis/  and  blaclcsinith's  and  carpen- 
ter's accounts  since  his  entry, 

Lime  in  1807, 

!(ticidents  and  travelling  expenses  to  his  servants, 

Tctfal  expenses  and  value  of  stocky 

When  the  interest  of  capital  an4  the  farmer's,  personal  ex- 
penses are  added  to  the  above,  the  total  suth  will  amount  to  about 
2500/.,  or  13^  Ss.  2d.  per  Scotch,  or  lO/.  IDs.  6{i.  per  English 
acre,  partly  oMring,. however,  to  his  having  entered  at  May,  in- 
stead of  November. 

.   It  is  not  a  common  practice  in  Scotland,  for  the  incotniirg  te- 
nant to  pay  the  outgping  one,  for  meliorations  upon  th^  farm- 
house and  offices;  npr  does  it  often  happen,  tliat  so  large  a  sum, 
as  noticed  in  the  above  estimate,'  is  paid  to  prevent  the  breaking 
up  of  p9sture-grass.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  com* 
mon,  in  all  the  arable  districts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  incom- 
ing tenant  to  reserve  a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  for  turnips  or 
summer  fallow,  for  which  he  generally  pays  the  outgoing  tenant, 
according  to  what  it  might  have  been  worth  to  him  for  his  last 
cx:op»  which,  with  what  is  often  paid  for  cutting-grass  for  work 
horses,  and  for  any  dung  tliat  may  be  upon  the  premises  at  the 
l^rm  of  entry,  always  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum;   and  as 
all  the  other  items  of  expense  are  something  similar  to  what  evc- 
xy  incoming  tenant,  in  all  the  lowland  districts  of  the  country, 
generally  has  to  pay,  the  above  estimate  presents  a  tolerably  ac* 
(gyrate  view  of  tlie  ordinary  expense  of  stocking  an  arable  farro. 
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On  thb  Capital  necessary  for  carrying  on  Farming 

Operations. 

By  Sni  John  Sinci^ir. 

Among  the  expenses  attending  farmings  the  interest  of  the  ca- 
pital necessary  to  stock  the  farm,  and  other  charges  to  which  a 
tenant  is  liable  at  the  commencement  of  his  lease,  are.  certainly 
particulars  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
through  this  subject  minutely,  in  so  far  as  regards  each  species 
of  farm  ;  but  from  the  following  estimate,  drawn  up  by  an  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  farmer,  (  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Prora,  in  East 
jLothian),  it  will  be  seen,  what  articles  are  in  general  considered 
to  be  essential  for  an  arable  farm  of  considerable  extent,  and 
what  capital  is  necessary  to  commence  arable  farming,  the  inte^ 
rest  of  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  produce  of  the  farm* 
and  included  among  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

Estimate  qf  the  Sum  reguired  to  slock  a  Farm  of  300  Scotch,  or 

380  English  Acres  of  Clay  Land* 

12  Plough-horses,  at  50/.         .            -          -         L.600  0  O 

1  Supernumerary,         -            -            -            -          30  0  0 

1  Saddle-horse,            -            -            *.            -            50  ^0  0 
Furniture  for  the  whole,            -            -  •          -           66  0  0 

6  Ploughs,  at  4/. 24  0  0 

12  Harrows,  at  1/.  7s. 16  4  0 

2  Rollers,  1  of  stone,  the  other  of  wood,  covered  with 
plate-iron,  and  a  box  to  hold  as  much  weight  as 

make  them  equal,             -              •             -  10  10    0 

6  Close  carts,  at  15/.            -              -              •  90    0    0 

6  Long  ditto,  at  4/.  4s 25     8    0 

2  Wheel-barrows,  at  1/.  Is ^20 

2  Hand  ditto,  at  5 •  0  10    0 

Forks,  graips,  &c.          •          -          -          -          -  S30 

72  Com  bags,  at  4s.          •        -         ^         .        •  14    8    0 

2  Firlots,  atl/. 200 

Bam  looms,  rakes,  &c.        -        -        •        -        «•  3  10    0 

Thrashing-machine,  with  appendages,       -        -  200    0    0 

2  Set  of  hand  fanners,  at  5/.        -        -        •        •  10    0    0 

Smith,  for  supporting  ploughs  and  carts,          -  21     0    0 

Wright,  for  ditto, 15     0    0 

One-half  statute  road-money,  at  408.  per  plough^  6    0    0 

Carryover        LJ189  1$    e 
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Brought  over  L.  1189  15    0 

Six  Servants  for  1st  Tear. 

12  Bolls  oats,  at  25s.         .         -         L.90    0  0 

18  — —  barley,  at  SOs.         -  -         27     0  0 

12  — ^  peas,  at  %5s.         .        •     .    -      15     0  0 

\ wheat,  at  40s,  for  stacker,  10  0 

One  pair  of  shoes  to  so)ver,        r        -      .0  ^Q  p 


Uorses* 

240  Bolls  oats,  at  24s.           *  -  L.S88  0  0 

7  Acres  grass,  at  L.8,        •  -          56  0  0 

S tares,  at  L.7,  -   .       ?        21  0  0 

1200  Stones  of  hay,  at  lOd.  r            50  0  0 

'  Seed  Corn. 

Acres.  JDoUs, 

Fallow,       50     -      0         -  *        L.    0  0  0 

.Wheat,       50    T     S7i  at  40f-  .          75  0  0 

jClover,       ^Q    -       0             '  -           50  D  0 

Oats,          50    -    50  at  25s.  -          62  10  Q 

Beans,        50    -    624  at  25s,  -          78  2  6 

Wheat,       50    .     50  at  408.  -        100  0  0 


ids  10  0 


300 


1tl4    0    Q 


365  12    6 


L.2103  17    « 


Lime  for  one  sixth  part  of  the  farp, 

50acres>  -  -     .         L.500    Q    0 

3  Extr^  servants^  at  12s.  a-week,  for 

9  monjLhs,        .-         •        -        -  64  }6    0 

400  Cubip  yard^  dung,  at  3s.  the  price 

to  the  iucoQiing  tenant,  (viz,  half 

price)         .  -  -  -  60    0    Q 

Filling  and  spreading  the  same,  mak- 

iDg  600  cart-loads,  at  Sd.  -  7  10     0 

Shearing  and  leading  first  crop  on 

200  acres,  at  28s.  6d.  per  acre,  285     0    0 

25  Cattle  for  yvintering  in  the  ^traw- 

yard,  at  L.  10  eaph,         -         •  250    0     0 

4  Milch  cows,,  at  L.  16,         -        -  64     0    0 
Interest  on  proippt  outlay  at  first  en- 
tering on  the  farm,  at  5  per  cent, 

for  5  months,  for  L.  900,  -  18  15    0 


1250    1    » 


Total,  L.8353  18  6 
Which  is  at  the  rate  of  L.  1 1 : 3  : 7  ^Jer  Scotch,  of  L.8  :  18 :  lOi 
pet  English  acre. 

In  this  calculation  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  first  year^. 
rent,  nor  for  furniture,  nor  the  mamtenance  of  the  family,  wbick 
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would  jftdd  considerably  to  the  preceding  estimate ;  but  the  amount 
•f' which  must  depend  onr  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
•  But  though  such  a  sum  is  necessary  in  a  highly  cultivated  dis* 
tncty  where  the'  iarrafers  are  opulent,  and  have  lai*ge  capitals  at 
commandy  yi?t  in 'other  parts  of  Scotland  a  sjnaller  sum  will  suffice. 
'  In  th^  county  of  Mor^sy,  it  is  stated,  that  where  the  tenant 
hftft  td  build  houses,  and  enclose  the  farm  at  his  own  expense,  it 
wou^d  requh*e  iKX)0/.  to  stock  220  Scotch  acres ;  that  is,  at  the 
fate  of  nearly  i$l.  ISs.  per  Scotch,  or  10/.  18s.  6f\,per  English 
acre :  but  it  is  observed,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  half  that  sunt 
would  be  sufficient,  if  the  proprietors  were  to  build  the  houses^ 
enclose  the  farm,  and  allow  a  sufficiency  of  lime.  For  these  ex- 
penses they  would  be  amply  repaid ;  as  tenants  of  small  capital' 
would  then  embark  in  farming,  and  more  candidates  would  pre- 
sent themselves^  which  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  rent.  Be- 
sides,  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  if  laid  out  in  buildings,  is  lock- 
ed up  in  permanent  works,  yielding  him  no  annual  return,  and 
in  which  he  has  only  a  temporary  interest ;  whereas,  it  would  be 
i&ore  beneficial  for  both  parties,  that  the  farmer^s  capital  were 
to  remain  t^  his  command,  for  improvements  that  would  yield 
him  some  yearly  profit,  or  which  might  meet  the  failure  of  crops» 
and  other  casualties  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie^  where  the  farmers  in  general  en- 
ter at  Whitsunday,  and  then  get  possesion  of  the  houses  only^ 
it  is  calculated,  that  it  will  require  10/.  per  Scotch,  or  SL  per 
English  acre,  of  capital,  exclusive  of  rent,  of  payments  for  fal- 
low done,  or  the  manure  to  be  purchased.  Besides,  the  fumilj 
and  servants  must  be  maintained  for  eighteen  months,  and  the 
stock  for  about  twelve  months,  before  the  farpi  produces  any 
thing  to  the  new-coming  farmer. 

In  Fife,  it  is  observed,  thkt  on  all  soils,  poor  or  rich,  the  least 
sum  that  is  necessary  is  two  years  and  a  half  rent  of  tlie  farm« 
free  of  debt.  Three  or  four  years*  rent  is  still  better ;  and  five^ 
jrears'  rent  can  be  profitably  employed  in  stocking  a  farm ;  but 
more  is  not  required,  unless  great  and  expensive  improvementf 
tre  to  be  execuled. 

In  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  about  1600/.  is  required  t# 
K^ock  a  (arm  of  180  Scotch  acres.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
J'A  188.  per  Scotch,  or  7/.  2s.  5d.  per  English  acre. 

In  Stirlingshire,  it  it  observed,  oiat  the  sum  required  for  stock- 
ng  a  farm,  must,  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  con- 
licion  of  the  farm  :  In  general,  however,  upon  entering  on  a  new 
^^ase,  a  farmer  requites  to  be  possessed  of  fiDm  8/.  to  10/.  of  C2^. 
i^itd,  for  every  Scotch  acre  he  means  to  occi|py.  This  is  at  thd 
•Site  of  from  6/.  8s,  to  8/.  per  English  acre. 

An  intelligent  farmer  in  Mid- Lothian  informs  me,  that  iii  the 
T^9X  nSiff  he  stocked  a  farm  of  llO'Scotch,  or  132  Englis^ 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 

General  Observations  on  Implements  of  Hosbak^rt; 
AKD  AN  Account  or  the  Principal  Ones 

FORMERLY  MADE  USE  OF  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Agriculture,  a$  it  is  an  art  of  the  most  remote  antiqidtji 
is  also  the  most  extensive  of  all  manufactures.  With  the  mi- 
chines  which  the  ancients  employed  for  the  various  purposes  of 
husbandry,  w^e  are  not  at  this  distant  period  well  acquainted; 
no  particular  account  of  their  construction  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  our  times  ;  though  at  the  era  of  the  Roman  invasioa 
their  mode  of  agriculture  was  probably  introduced  into  Greit 
Britain.  The  best  manner  of  constructing  the  implements  re- 
quisite for  the  various  'purposes  of  husbandry  was  for  a  long 
time  neglected ;  and,  even  at  the  present  moment,  is  not  lO 
much  attended  to  as  its  importance  merits ;  till  of  late  yesrii 
they  seem  to  have  been  thought  of  very  little  importancey  and 
unworthy  the  notice  of  the  scientific  artist.  It  was  imaginedi 
that,  however  imperfect  the  instruments  might  be,  they  would 
answer  sufficiently  well  for  such  rude  purposes  as  breaking  up^ 
pulverizing,  and  cleaning  the  soil,  and  performing  the  other  o- 
perations  in  husbandry. 

The  construction  of  these  machines  appears  to  have  been  ftr 
many  ages  left  to  persons,  the  most  of  whom  were  probably  ig^ 
norant  both  of  their  mechanical  principles  and  mode  o£  open* 
tion.     For  even  the  plough  itself,  which  has  always  held  the  fint 
place  among  the  implements  of  husbandry,  was  generally  made^ 
till  of  late  years,  v/ithout  any  regular  plan  or  proper  rule ;  snd 
its  form  was  varied  according  to  the  fancy  of  every  workman  or 
farmer.     Errors  in  the  construction  of  agricultural  implementi 
were  unavoidable  when  the  principles  on  which  they  ought  to  bo 
constructed  were  unknown ;  and,  though  many  of  them  have  re- 
cently been  greatly  improved,  and  new  ones  invented,  yet  much 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before  that  degree  of  economjf 
convenience,  and  utility,  can  be  generally  attained,  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  and  which  their  nature  and  importance  lO 
particularly  require.     Valuable  additions  and  improvements  ore 
indeed  daily  appeanng  in  many  districts  of  Scotland ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  branch  of  mechanics  which  has  received  greater 
improvement  within  the  last  forty  or  fifYy  years,  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  implements  of  agriculture. 

Since  a  taste  for  this  most  important  of  all  arts  has  fortonste- 
Ij  been  of  late  diffused  throughout  the  British  Empirei  men  of 
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creat  knowledge,  rank  and  fortune^  have  been  induced  to  patron- 
ize it ;  and  persons  of  ingenuity,  mechanical  talents,  .and  expe- 
rience, have  been  encouraged  to  exert  themselves,  either  in  the 
improvement  of  the  more  useful  of  the  old  implements,  or  in 
the  invention  of  new  ones. 

Among  the  variety  of  machines  and  instruments  thus  presented 
to  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  some,  no  doubt,  may  have 
qypeared,  that  are  too  complicated  in  their  construction,  and  too 
expensive  to  be  generally  adopted.  Others,  perhaps,  from  want  of 
practicfd  information  in  the  inventor,  have  not  been  properly  ad* 
apted  to  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed ; 
in  genera],  however,  they  have  been  such  as  to  contribute  essen- 
tially to  the  improvement  of  husbandry*  The  backward  state  of 
cultivation  in  several  parts  of  North  Britain,  may  be  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  attachment  of  cultivators  to  such  implements, 
however  imperfect,  as  they  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using, 
in  preference  to  better  ones,  that  have  been  recently  invented  or 
improved,  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  labouring  servants  to 
take  the  trouble,  by  a  few  trials,  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  ma- 
BSffement  of  the  new-invented  instruments. 

In  the  construction  of  all  sorts  of  machines,  especially  imple* 
ments  of  husbandry,  the  principal  object  ought  to  be,  to  render 
them  more  jperfect,  easy,  and  expeditious,  by  introducing  a  sys- 
tem of  economy,  in  regard  tp  toe  labour,  and  also  to  the  ex- 
pense, that  necessarily  attend  agricultural  operations.     Nodoubt, 
the  nature  and  pyrposes  of  these  instruments  render  it  requisite, 
Aat  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed  be  of  a  durable 
qnality,  so  that  the  labour  may  be  less  liable  to  interruption  from 
ttieir  accidental  failure.     But  though  the  implements  of  husban- 
dry require  to  be  of  a  strong  tabric,  they  should  at  the  same 
time  be  made  as  neat  and  light  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
necessary  strength.     They  ought  likewise,  as  far  as  convenient, 
to  be  few  in  number,  and  of  a  simple  or  plain  construction,  that 
they  may  be  well  understood,  and  easily  repaired;  and  their 
price  should  be  as  moderate  as  possible,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
cared  by  the  poorest,  as  well  as  by  the  richest  husbandman. 
Hie  utmost  care  ought  always  to  be  taken,  to  reconcile  farm- 
servants  to  their  use ;  as  nothing  has  operated  more  unfavour- 
tbty  to  the  introduction  of  new-invented  machines,  than  the  a- 
version  shown  by  the  lower  ranks  to  do  justice  to  such  inven- 
tions.    Besides,  as  farm  servants  ol^n  change  their  place  of  re- 
sidence, when  they  find  any  tools  with  which  they  are  unac- 
vpiainted,  they  have  sometimes  been  known  to  commit  abuses, 
either  from  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  and  perhaps  from  both,  evei^ 
irith  the  more  perfect  instruments,  which  they  considered  as  iii- 
novatiens  on  the  common  old  tools  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using.     But  though,  in  any  particular  situntion,  the 
lioinb«r  of  implements,  deemed  requisiti^  in  tlie  practice  o;  Iiui$- 
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use  of  carts  very  difficult ;  though  at  the  same  lime  'it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  even  where  the  roads  and  f^rounds  would  admit 
•f  their  being  used  with  advantage,  yet  their  introduction  ia  ne- 
ver once  thought  -of.  It  is  evident,  never tlie1ess»  that  in  din 
tricts  where  wheel- carriages  cannot  be  employed,  the  inhabitant! 
must  he  excluded  from  many  advantages  that  arise  from  the  uw 
of  these  necessary  and  valuable  machines. 

Such 'were  the  chief  implements  formerly  made  use  of  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  for  the  purposes  of  husban- 
«lry  and  conveyance.  However,  defective  they  certainly  are,  it 
does  not  perhaps  exceed  a  century,  since  the  same  or  similar 
imperfect  implements  of  agriculture,  and  machiaes  of  convey- 
ance,  were  made  use  of  in  many  other  parts  of  the  British  eB« 
pire. 
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J^V[  Account  of  Jambs,  Small;  and  of  his  iMPROVEioin 

IN  MAKING  Instruments  of  Husbaitd&t. 

.  ■  f 

By  Sill  John  SnrcLAia.  .    . 

Next  tb  the  pleasure' of  promoting  the  Improvement  of  s 
souutry,  by  personal  exertions,  is  the  satisfaction  of  doing  iqi- 
tlce  to  the  merit  of  those  who  have  distinguished  thenudyes 
by  their  successful  eETorts  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object 
1  am  thence  induced  to  give  some  account  of  a  native  of  this 
countrVf  James  Small,  to  whom  Scotland,  and  the  agricultur- 
al world  in  general,  are  peculiarly  indebted.  That  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  services  of  this  useful  mechanic  have  not  hi- 
therto been  sufficiently  known  or  appretiated. 

James  Small  was  born  at  Upsetlington,  in  the  parish  of  Lady- 
kirk,  and  county  of  Berwick,  about  the  year  1740.  Hisfatber'i 
only  profession  was  that  of  a  farmer.  Under  his  superinteod- 
ance,  his  son,  the  late  James  Small,  was  instructed  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  agricultural  labour ;  a  knowledge,  of  which 
he  afterwards  experienced  the  advantages. 

Voung  Small  was  first  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  couotrj 
carpenter  and  ploughmaker,  at  Hutton,  m  Berwickshire.  He 
remained  in  Scotland  for  some  time  after  his  apprenticeship  wis 
over;  but  about  the  year  1758,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
worked  with  a  Mr  Robertson  at  DonCaster,  in  the  making  of 
Waggons  and  other  wheel  carriages. 

It  wa»  in  the  year  17G3  that  he  settled  at  Blackadder  Mount 
in  Berwickshire,  under  the  patronage  of  John  Renton,  Em|.  of 
BlAcka,dder.  He  there  set  up  a  manufactory  of  ploughs  and  o- 
ther  agricultural  implements  ;  and  as  he  at  the  same  time  ocuu- 
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pied  a  farm  of  considerable  extent,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  many  experimentB,  which  he  might  not  otherwise  have 
been  enabled  to  attempt.  He  there  contrived  a  device  for  ascer* 
tidning  the  best  shape  of  the  mouldboard,  by  making  it  of  ujft 
tnod  i  by  means  of  which,  it  soon  appeared,  where  the  pressure 
was  the  most  severe,  and  where  there  was  the  greatest  friction. 

When  he  first  settled  at  Blackaddcr  Mount,  the  old  Scotch 
plough  was  almost  solely  in  use  throughout  Berwickshire.  It 
was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  with  the  addition  of  four,  and 
eometimes  of  six  oxen ;  the  smallest  number  was  a  pair  of  hor« 
MS,  and  a  pair  of  oxen,  attended  by  a  driver. 

He  began  with  trying  experiments  on  his  own  farm,  with 
ploughs  of  smaller  sizes,  and  of  different  forms,  proving,  by  a 
steel-yard  with  a  stronger  spring  than  usual,  which  of  them  per* 
ibrmed  the  best  work  with  the  least  force  of  draught. 

Some  persons  are  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  he  had  no  o* 
ther  merit  but  that  of  introducing  into  Scotland  the  Rotherham 
plough,  or  reviving  a  plough  that  had  been  made  by  an  itinerant 
ploughmaker  called  Lomax,  or  Lummas,  many  years  before,  but 
which  had  fallen  mto  disuse,  neither  of  which  however  is  the 
fiuTt.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Rotherham  plough^ 
appears  from  his  own  treatise  on  ploughs  and  wheel  carriages 
(p.  172) ;  and  he  probably  would  adopt  any  particulars  in  the  con- 
itruction  of  that  plough  which  might  appear  advantageous :  *  but 
it  is  well  known  that  he  improved  his  own  plough  gradually^  and 

S'  meam  of  repeated  experiments  s  and  there  is  positive  evidence, 
at,  instead  of  the  Rotherham,  the  old  Scotch  plough  was  the 
foundation  on  which  he  proceeded.  Besides  the  testimony  of 
Lord  Kames,  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  his  bookkeeper.  Hector 
Heatlie,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  late  James  Small's  sons,  states^ 
*'  That  when  his  fadier  began  business  at  Blackadder  Mount  in 
176S,  there  was  nothing  used  in  Berwickshire  but  the  old  Scotch 
plough,  a  comparatively  very  awkward  instrument,  which  went 
with  two  oxen  and  two  horses,  and  indeed  often  with  four  oxen 
and  two  horses.  Tour  Jather^  observing  tlie  JauUs  about  her^  made 
and  introduced  a  plough  with  the  broad  sock  ;  sHe  was  a  short 
little  plough,  with  a  wood  mouldboatrd,  and  round  in  the  breast. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  The  mouldboard  was  round  on  the  top, 
and  not  straight,  which  consequently  made  her  worse  to  draw. 
This  plough  was  much  esteemed,  and  she  was  far  easier  drawn, 
and  made  tolerable  neat  work,  especially  on  ley  ground;  but 

Jour  father  did  not  stop  there,  but  continued  to  mdce  some  ad« 
icional  improvements  on  her. " 


*  There  were  a  few  Rothcrbain  ploughs  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  and  T  am 
•lyilbrmcd  that  qiouUU  won*  got  by  a  gcutleman  in  Furfanihirti  fxoai  a  wrt^ht  at 
Qfinion  is  Northumberland,  who  had  travell^  with  Liuaman 

z 
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Indeed,  any  mechanic  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  exanuoing 
the  beaniy  the  sheath,  the  handles,  the  coulter,  and  the  muzzte 
or  bridle  of  Small's  improved  plough,  with  the  old  Scotch  one^ 
will  find  the  parts  similar ;  and  Mr  Gray,  who  is  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  ploughs,  is  of  opinioo,  that, 
the  superiority  of  Small's  plough  iu  a  great  measure  consists  ia. 
this,  that  its  different  parts  are  niade  neater  and  lighter  than  in 
the  old  Scotch  plough,  and  that  these  parts  are  so  much  better- 
combined  together,  that  the  line  of  traction,  and  thei  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  plough,  perfectly  coincide,  the  line  of  draught  (si. 
will  appear  from  the  annexed  engraving)  passing  through  the, 
centre  of  resistance. 

Like  other  ingenious  men,  James  Small  was  distinguished  bjFr 
simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  modesty  in  his  pretensions  ;  he  did 
not,  therefore,  bring  himself  forward,  nor  do  himself  that  justice- 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  In  the  introduction,  however,  to  hit 
Treatise  on  Ploughs  and  Wheel- carriages,  he  states,  *'  The  chief* 
merit  I  claim  in  tlie  following:  sheets  is  this,  that  I  have  given 
directions,  by  which  any  sensible  workman  may  b^  enabled  to 
make  a  plough  on  mi/ principles  ;'*  thus  claiming  to  hi^iself  the 
merit  of  an  improved  construction.  In  that  assertion  no-  pcnoa 
ventured  to  contradict  him,  whilst  he  was  alive  to  deti^d  his  own 
pretensions  to  the  credit  of  his  improvements. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  Mr  SmallV  plough,  they  arise  from 
this,  that  the  sock  and  the  mouldboard  are  formed  according  to 
strict  mechanical  principles ;  and  tl>at  those  parts  which  enter 
the  earth,  and  cut  up  the  furrovv>  have  that  equal  .tapering,  or 
sharpened  wedge-like  form,  nvhicli  occasions  the  least  resistance 
in  raising  the  furrow-slice.  The  mouldboard,  in  particular,  ha 
that  regular  curve  or  twist,  which  not  only  lessens  friction,  in  e- 
levating  and  turning  over  the  furrow-slice,  but  it  also  places  and 
leaves  that  slice  in  the  most  proper  position  for  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  operations  of  the  liarrov.  * 
Small  has  also  the  sole  merit  of  inventing  and  modelling  the 
*  mouldboard,  and  other  parts  of  the  plough,  in  cast  metal,  whidi 
contributed  so  much  to  the  speedy  extension  of  that  valuable 
instrument. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  plough,  that 
many  ploughmen  in  Berwickshire,  for  their  own  ease  ctad  sati^ 

■ 

*  Mr  Kerr  considers  the  pecub'ar  advantages  of  SinalFs  plough  to  arne  froa 
this,  that  at  its  anterior  part  it  is  an  exceedingly  thin  wedge,  and  tfaeraforecnti 
the  plit  ftam  the  fast  ktnd,  with  the  smallest  possible  resistance,  aided  by  tbf 
broad  thin  feather  of  tlie  sock,  which  cuts  joiY  tlie  plit  below  from  the  aiiaaii 
llic  mouldbonrd  graiUially  increasing,  tlic  obtusity  of  the  wedge-form  gradual 
]y  turns  over  tlie  plit  in  a  roper  manner,  instead  of  having  ail  its  work  to  do 
at  onee,  against  tlic  whole  resistance.  It  was  expcn'inentally  proved,  before  Ae 
Palkeith  Fanning  Society,  that  SmalFs  plough,  in  tearing  up  old  Icy,  w« 
drawn  by  a  force  of  from  9  to  10  cwt.,  while  the  old  Scotch  rcf^uired  a  (ua  if 
li  ewt.  to  ii^orm  the  same  work,  in  the  same  iiekL 
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fiiction,' offered  to  be  at  the  sole  expenfie  of  the  wood  worl:,  if 
their  masters  would  supply  them  with  Small's  plough,  and  would 
defray  the  other  charges  of  the  implement. 
''  The  celebrated  Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes,  who  was  a  friend 
ta  meritf  and  an  ardent  promoter  of  ai^rlcnltural  improvements^ 
warmly  patronized  Small's  exertions.  In  his  Gentleman  Parm« 
9Tf  4th  editiony  Chap.  I.  p.  5,  he  says,  ^  I  boldly  recommend  a 
l^ough  introduced  into  Scotland  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  James 
jSmi^  in  Blackadder  Mount,  Berwickshire,  which  is  now  in  great 
tequest,  and  with  great  reason,  as  it  avoids  aU  the  defects  tf  the 
Scotch  Plough ;  * — evidently  declaring,  that  the  object  of  Small 
was,  not  to  bring  into  use  a  ne^  plough,  but  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of'  the  old-established  implement  of  the  <>ountry  ;  and  his 
tons  positively  affirm,  that  during  dl  the  period  whilst  their  fa- 
ther was  attiampting  to  improve  his  plough,  they  never  recollect 
ID  have  heard  him  mention  the  Rotherham  plough ;  and  they  are 
certain  that  there  never  was  one  of  them,  either  in  his  manufac- 
tory, or  on  his  farm. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  great  improvements  made  by  Jamea 
ftaall  on  this  implement,  instead  of  two  or  more  horses,  together 
with  two  or  more  oxen,  formerly  used,  and  a  drivqr;  Lord  Kames 
himself  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  scarcely  a  plough  with  more 
than  two  horses  and  the  ploughman,  in  the  lower  part  of  Berwick* 
shire ;  and  he  then>  prophesied,  what  has  since  taken  place,  that 
the  practice  would  become  general.  It  may  be  now  considered  as 
universally  established  over  all  the  improved  districts  of  Scotland. 
The  saving  thereby  made  in  the  expense  of  cultivation  can  hard- 
ly be  calculated. 

It  was  by  Lord  Karnes's  encouragement,  and  at  his  particuhn^ 
request,  that  James  Small  was  prevailed  upon  to  draw  up  a  treat* 
lie  on  ploughs  and  wheel-carriages,  which  was  printed  after  hia 
Lordship's  death  in  1784>.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  publications,  on  this 
iQteresting  subject*  In  that  treatise  he  gives  a  distinct  and  sci- 
entific account  of  the  principles  on  which  ploughs  and  wheel-car* 
riages  b'ught  to  be  constructed. 

When  a  Fanning  Society  was  established  in  Ireland,  consist** 
iag  of  the  most  respectable  characters  in  that  spirited  and  im- 
proving country,  they  ordered  this  treatise  to  be  reprinted;  in 
consequence  of  the  circulation  of  which,  numbers  of  Small's 
improved  ploughs  were  sent  to  Ireland.  The  demand  became 
lo  great,  that  the  Society  resolved  to  send  over  a  person  to 
Scotland,  (Mr  Robert  L'Estrange),  to  learn  the  art  of  making 
Small's  ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  implements.  With  the 
almost  liberality  and  public  spirit,  though  attended  with  much. 
letriment  to  their  own  personal  interests,  every  information  was 
>iost  readily  given  by  Alexander  Small  and  Company,  who  con-- 
ttnue  their  father's  profession,  that  ihey  could  possibly  fumi&hi 

Z  2 
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and  the  Society  have  since  erected  a  manufactory  for  these  in- 
L  plemenin,  under  Mr  L'Estrange's  superinteDdance,  which  hai 
F    ij^read  these  ploughs  over  the  greatest  part  of  Ireland. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  or  the  beginning  of 

*he  fear  1780,  that  Jamei  Small  made  a  pattern  in  wood  for  the 

in<  ul-lhoard,  and  aho  for  the  land'side  plates  of  hU  plough,  and 

I     lie  took  them  with  him  to  Carron,  where  he  got  them  cast.    They 

I     Were  so  well  shaped,  and  answered  the  pnrpose  so  well,  thii 

ttiev  gave  the  highest  fattsfaetion  both  to  gentlemen  and  farmen. 

Borne  years  afterTOards,  he  made  another  important  improv«menr, 

!diat  of  getting  the  sheath  and  head,  which  were  formerly  of 

■Wood,  made  rf  cast-iron,  by  which  they  were  rendered  moch  1«» 

I     liable  to  injury ;  and  indeed,  when  the  head  formerly  gave  way, 

Ihe   plough  was  often  rendered  useless.     The  plan  of  making 

I     these  parts  of  the  plf>ii^h  of  cast  metal,  was  oneof  the  most  im- 

'    Jtottant  improvements  ever  effected  in  agrienliural  machinery; 

»    and,  without  which,  Small's  plough  could  never  have  spread  so 

raridly  at  it  did  over  all  Scotland.     But  when  plough rnakeit 

*ere  thus  furnished  with  the  most  diffieult  pans  of  the  plough, 

tcordi'ig  to  the  most  approved  models,  ready  for  putting  toge- 

I    fher.  the  rest  of  the  implement,  more  especially  after  Small  had 

fcxplained  in  his  treatise  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  form- 

'    'td,  was  much  more  easily  constructed, 

'    -"    The  difficulties  .lames  Small  had  to  contend  with,  to  mtrodaw 

'fcis  plough,  even  in  hia  own  neighbourhood,  were  very  great,  of 

Vhich  the  fallowing  instance  is  recorded.     The  late  Mr  Litmi- 

L  "daine  of  Blaneme,  was  one  of  the  first  who  ordered  the  new  im- 

I   Tproved  plough  ;  but  his  servants  did  all  they  could  to  prejudice 

I   Oieir  master  against  it,  pretending  it  did  not  go  well,  ie.     Small 

I  Vas  then  obliged  to  appear  in  the  field  himself;  and,  taking  the 

'   ■Jlough  into  his  own  hand,  he  proved  to  Mr  Lumsdaine,  and  all 

ois  plrmghmen,  how  well  it  could  work.    Had  he  not  been  a  good 

!   ^ploughman,  as  well  as  an  able  mechanic,  he  could  not  have  ihm 

triumphed  over  those  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  his  im- 

I   Jmvements. 

Having  established  his  plough  in  Berwickshire,  Small  wiih- 
id  to  introduce  it  into  Mid-Lotiiian,  where  it  had  met  with  mncli 
^position  ;  but  being  confident  of  the  superiority  of  his  inren- 
flon,  he  offered  to  make  a  comparative  trial,     in  consequeace of 
Aat  challenge,  a  competition  cf  ploughs  took  place  in  a  field 
ftear  Dalkeith,  in  presence  of  many  gentlemen  and  farmers  from 
■    Berwickshire,  Mid-Lothian,  East-Lothian,  Ac.     A  naraber  of 
'   ploughs  were  brought  forward;  as,  the  old  Scotch  plough;  tw- 
'   ral  English  ploughs  ;  a  plough  by  Mr  Hatchison,  with  an  ««■ 
ttheel,  &c. ;  but  Small's  was  successful; — the  judges  baring  de- 
cided, that  it  did  the  best  work,  an:d  was  considerably  lighter  in 
the  draught  than  any  of  the  others.     In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
«to  fff  his  plough  at  this  public  trial,  it  spread  rapidly  over  aS 
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die  diftrant  comities  in  Scotland^  asd  hat  since  been  adopted  in 
Buuiy  parti  of  England*  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and  in  many  fo- 
vein  conatries. 

I  Small's  plough  has  likewise  been  snccessful  in  manf  otber  com«* 
petitions,  in  England,  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  remark,  that  he  made  several  improve- 
jnents  in  other  agricultural  implements,  besides  the  plough ;— - 
V  in  harrows,  rollers,  winnowing  machines,  and  wheel  car* 
liflget. 

it  was  a  rule  with  James  Small,  that  whatever  piece  of  work 
be  undertook,  whether  the  making  of  a  cart  or  plough,  or  any 
jacfaer  implement,  it  should  be  made  complete;  and  so  anxious 
was. he,  diat  his  implements  should  give  perfect  satisfaction,  that 
rather  than  sufier  any  insufficient  work  to  be  sent  from  his  ma« 
srafactory,  he  would  break  it  to  pieces,  whatever  loss  he  might 
thereby  sustain. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  by  which  he  was  more  distin- 
gvntbed,  than  by  his  zeal  to  promote  useful  improvements  in  the 
department  of  agriculture. 

One  who  knew  him   well,  having  been  formerly  his  book^ 
ioeeper,  affirms,  **  that  to  serve  his  country  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession was  his  incessant  object,  and  to  whidi  he  had  so  great  a  pro- 
pensity, that  to  it  he  sacrificed  his  ease,  his  health,  his  strength, 
md-Us  substance."    Had  it  not  been  for  this  turn  of  mind, 
James  Small  might  have  left  behind  him  a  competence  for  his 
fiu&ily ;  but  instead  of  thinking  of  his  pecuniary  concerns,  be 
snas  coostatitly  trying  experiments,  and  making  improvements 
in  machbcry.    When  his  ploughs  were  sent  to  any  distance,  he 
was  often  under  the  necessity  of  attending  to  see  them  tried,  and 
Id  refute  any  objections  that  might  be  made  to  them.     This  oc- 
casioiied,  not  only  much  loss  of  time,  but  expense.    He  also 
lose  considerably,  by  publishing  his  Treatise  on  Ploughs  and 
Wheel-Carriages,  which  enabled  others  to  rival  him  in   that 
Jiraneh  of  business.     In  fact,  he  had  such  a  propensity  to  be 
useful,  that  he  laid  personal  interest  too  much  aside.     He  had 
Ibe  satisfaction,  however,  of  performing  services  to  his  country. 
Id. which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice,  from  information 
the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  relied  on,  and  to  leave  a  cha- 
ncter  behind  him,  which  will  long  be  remembered  with  respect. 
By  him,  an  implement  was  constructed,  which  has  materially 
diminished  the  expense  of  cultivation — which  will  answer  in  eve- 
ry eoil-— which  will  turn  out  the  cleanest  and  deepest  furrow  with 
^e  least  force  of  draught — and  which,  on  the  whole,  is  better 
adapted,  Jor  general  pitrposes^  than  any  plough  that  has  hitherto 
^— —  — — o  or  heard  oU  '  * 


*  Hut  intaQigent  practical  farmer,  Bobert  Brown,  Esq.  of  Marlle,  in  hif 
iccfnt  IVcstjse  on  Rural  AiHiirs,  Vol.  I  p.  22^6,  reinsiksi  that  under  a  paHir 
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'  James  Small  died  in  the  year  17d3»  about  the  5Sd  year  of  hif 
age.  Of  himy  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  a  man  poueued 
of  more  public  zeal,  and  of  a  greater  turn  for  mechanical  mrtik 
lions,  has  rarely  appeared  in  any  age  or  country. 

f 

Description  of  Small's  Plough. 

It. 

In  order  that  the  reader,  who  may  not  have  seen  this  pkagh, 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  just  conception  of  its  constructiont  si 
engraving  is  annexed,  which  will  be  perfectly  intelligibley  vitk 
the  aid  of  the  following  references.' 

References  to  the  Engraving  of  SmalPs  Plough. 

Fig.  1. — The  left-hand^  or  land  side,  of  its  wooden  Jrqme. 

A  fi,  represent  the  beam ;  C  D,  the  ^eath  fixed  into  the  beam 
at  D ;  and  its  lower  end  C|  serves  for  the  socle  or  share  to  hp 
fixed  upon.  •  '     '        ■ 

Jl  F,  the  left  hand  or  larger  handle,  placed  upon  the  beam  atB, 
and  the  lower  end  is  fastened  to  the  sheath  at  £  |  by  wUqji 
the  sheath  is  supported  against  the  res^tance  that  the  sock  ii 
exposed  to  in  passing  through  the  ground.  There  is  abo  aji 
iron  bolt  goes  up  through  the  frame  at  £,  and  is  secured  bjr 
a  screw-nut  on  the  upper  side  of  the  beam.  By  this  meanii 
the  beam,  the  larger  handle,  and  the  sheath,  are  kept  firm  to- 
gether. 

Fig.  2. — Pfaw,  or  hircCs-eye  vieuof  of  this  machine. 

A  B,  the  beam ;  B  Ct  the  larger  handle ;  D  E,  the  right  handy 
or  lesser  handle,  attached  to  the  larger  one  by  the  iron  rod 
F,  and  the  wooden  roundels  G  H. 

Fig.  S. —  The  land^  or  left-hand  side  of  the  plough^  tohen  comfbted, 

AB,  the  beam;  BC,  the  larger  handle ;  £  F,  the  coulter  fixed 

into  the  beam  at  F. 
G  H  I,  the  sock  or  share,  placed  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 

sheath. 
H  K  L  M,  are  plates  of  cast  iron,  nailed  upon  the  land-side  of 

the  plough,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  wearing,  by  rubbing  on 

the  firm  land. 
L  M>  the  hindermost  end  of  the  mouldboard. 

Fig.  4. — The  right'handy  or  furrow  side^  of  the  plough, 

AB,  the  lesser  handle;  BC,  the  beam;  D£,  the  bridk  or 
muzzle,  placed  upon  two  iron  bolts,  which  pass  through  boles 

t 

of  circumstances,  the  swing  plough  brought  into  practice,  and  aftenranb  in- 
proved  by  ]Mr  Small,  is  filled  for  executing  work  to  better  purpose,  than  vrj 
other  of-  the  numerous  varieties  of  that  implement,  employed  in  the  sctenl  ^ 
tricts  of  Great  Britain. 
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'   Ja  its  trmh  and  the  fore-ipart  of  the  heam ;  £  F»  the  cbaint 
•  and  swiD^  or  cros8*trees«  to  which  the  horses  are  yoked. 
}  H,  the  coulter;  K  H  I»  the  share;  L  M  N  I,  the  mouldboard; 

its  fore-part  M  I,  is  fastened  to  ^e  sheath,  and  iu  hack-part 

fixed  on  the  lesser  handle, ' 

ilg.  5, — The  upper  side  of  the  phtigh  ready  for  toorking, 

L  B,  represent  the  larger  handle ;  B  C,  the  beam ;  D  E,  the 
bridle,  having  a  few  holes  in  its  fore  part,  by  which  the 
draught-chain  can  be  shifted  a  little  to  eidier  side,  and  cause 
the  plough  take  a  broad  or  narrow  furrow- slice,  as  may  be 
found  necessary.     In  the  cross  D,  are  also  several  holes,  by, 

.,  -which  the  depth  of  the  furrow  can  be  regulated,  by  shifting 
the  bolt  that  passes  through  the  cross  D,  and  the  beam^  Se^ 
P,  fig.  4. 

SF,  the  chain,  and  swing  trees,  to  which  the  horses  are  attach- 
ed when  ploughing. 

r  H,  the  lesser  handle ;  I  L  M,  die  fin  ox  feather  of  the  share* 

?ig.  6,-^^Tie  under  side  Gf  ike  fiUmgh* 

1B»  the  larger  handle ;  B  C,  the  beam  ;  D  £,  the  lesser  han- 
dle;  E  F  G,  the  share ;  G  H,  the  sole ;  and  I  £  K  L,  the 
nooldboard. 

■ 

•Alexander  Smali*  and  Company,  the  sons  of  thb  ingenious 
nechani6,  have  lately  reduced  the  weight  of  the  plough  consider- 
ibly,  for  light  land,  (from  141  to  105  lib.),  so  that  it  will  suit  a 
ingle  horse,  of  a  strong  make,  or  a  pair  of  small  horses.  The 
>rice  is  also  diminished  from  4/.  4s.  to  3/.  10s.  Their  manufac*^ 
.are  is  carried  on  at  Leith  Walk,  near  Edinburgh,  where  those 
rho  may  wish  to  encourage  ingenuity,  may  be  furnished  with 
ploughs  and  other  instruments  of  husbandry,  of  the  best  con« 
itruction. 
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On  the  Improved  Cart. 

In  the  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  the  construction  of  the 
fium-carts  is  improved  by  widening  their  body,  so  that  the  sides 
extend  over  the  inner  ends  of  the  naves  or  centre  blocks,  nearly 
to  the  spokes  of  the  wheels ;  by  this  means  the  cart  can  be 
shortened,  the  weight  brought  more  immediately  upon  the  axle, 
and  the  cart  still  contain  the  same  load.  The  body  being  thus 
■hortened,  and  the  weight  removed  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
axle,  its  framing  may  be  made  considerably  lighter  than  that  of 
the  long  narrow  cart.  Besides,  by  shortening  its  body,  while 
the  shafts  are  continued  at  the  full  length,  the  horse  has  more 
^ommiuid  of  the  cart  with  its  load,  by  th^  shafts  operating  af  a 


WA 
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lever,  the  power  of  which  will  be  increased  in  proportion  $a  the 
body  of  the  cart  is  shortened.  Although  the  loi^r  €»rt,  if  the 
load  Ib  properl  j  balanced,  may  be  aa  easily  drawn  upon  a  smooth 
road,  as  the  short  one  with  an  equal  load,  yet,  when  die  wheels 
meet  with  any  obstacle  on  the  road,  or  fall  into  a  deep  rut,  the 
long  cart  will  receive  a  much  greater  jolt  than  the  diort  cart» 
from  its  two  ends  being  so  much  farther  removed  firom  the  cen* 
tre  both  before  and  behind  the  axle ;  of  course,  the  long  cart 
will  be  muph  more  severe  upon  the  shaft-horse  than  the  short 
one. 

By  extending  the  breadth  of  the  cart  above  the  navea  of  the 
wheels,  an  additional  width  is  obtained  without  lengthening  the 
axle,  which  would  be  attended  ^ith  great  inconvenience,  be- 
<3ause  the  wheels  being  placed  at  so  ^eat  a  distance  from  eadi 
Cfther,  would  not  only  be  troublesome  m  going  throogh  any  nar^ 
row  pass,  but  also  more  severe  on  the  shiSt  horse  in  turning.    It 
js  well  known  that  a  horse  draws  with  the  greatest  advantsg^ 
With  a  moderate  weight  on  his  back ;  therefore  the  best  form  ^ 
a  cart  for  level  roads,  must  be  that  in  which  the  centre  of  gm* 
ty  of  the  cart  with  its  load  is  so  fiur  before  the  centre  of  the  nk^ 
that  the  horse  shall  bear  a  certain  proportion  of  the  load.    Xbii 
weight  ought  to  be  increased  in  going  up  hill ;  and-  in  geiuf 
down  hill,  it  should  be  diminished,  by  throwmg  the  centre  ^ 
gravity  behind  the  axle.    These  advantages  may  be  easily  sc- 
.complished,  by  lengthening  the  back-chain  a  few  links  when  go* 
ing  up  hill,  and  shortening  this  chain  a  few  links  when  ffoiD| 
.^i^mhill,  or  apy  steep  path.  '  r 
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CHAPTER  VL 

APPENDIX. 
Op  thc  Size  amd  Shaps  of  Fields* 

From  the  Husbahdkt  of  Scotlako. 

'  This  is  a  point  which,  in  so  far  as  regards  arable  eultqre^ 
has  been  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  husbandry  adopted  in  the  more  improved 
districts  of  Scotland.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  with  a  view 
to  the  culture  of  grain,  than  to  have  a  number  of  small  enclo* 
iureSy  irregularly  shaped,  surrounded  with  high  hedges  and  trees^ 
md  such  a  system  perhaps  general  in  a  fiat  country,  where  so 
much  shelter  is  unnecessary*  Such  a  plan  is  peculiarly  repre* 
lienable,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  the  principal  objects  of 
attention,  as  soiling  (or  giving  them  cut  green  food  in  yards,  or 
bouses)  is  j^reatly  preferable  to  pasturage.  On  these  grounds, 
it  ii  proper  to  explain,  what  in  Scotland  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  size  of  fields,  in  an  improved  arable  district,  and  the  prin? 
ciples  on  which  that  sjrstem  is  foimded.  * 

The  circumstances  on  which  the  size  of  fields  ought  to  de* 
pend,  are  principally  the  following. 

1.  The  extent  of  the  farm  in  which  they  are  situated ;  2.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  or  subsoil ;  3.  The  rotations  adopted ;  4.  The 
number  of  ploughs  on  the  farm ;  5.  The  command  of  water ;  6. 
Access  to  roads ;  ?•  The  elevation  of  the  ground  ;  8.  Its  being  ii^ 
pasturage  or  otherwise  ;  and,  9.  The  nature  of  thc  climate. 

1.  Extent  of  the  Farm. — The  size  of  fields  ought  certainly,  ia 
some  measure,  to  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  possession.  I& 
small  fiums  near  towns,  from  six  to  twelve  acres  may  be  sufficient; 
but  where  farms  are  of  a  proper  extent,  they  are  from  twenty  to 
even  fifty  acres,  and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  sixty.  One  of 
my  correspondents  indeed  states,  that  his  enclosures  are  about 
twenty  Scotch,  or  twenty-five  English  acres  each,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  enlarge  Uiem,  were  he  not  restricted  to  that  size 
by  his  lease.  Mr  Brown  of  Markle,  whose  knowledge  in  eyery 
branch  of  agriculture  is  so  well  known,  considers  a  field  of  thirty 
Scotch,  or  thirty- eight  English  acres,  to  be  a  proper  medium 
size,  when  permitted  by  local  circumstances,  for  large  farms. 


*  So  inveterate  u  the  prejudice  for  tmallfidds  in  England,  that  though  tb^ 
eipenHe  of  fencing  has  now  beooine  enormous,  they  arc  still  persevered  in,  cvem 
In  new  enclosures,  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  ih« 
cfaargei  of  that  important  branch  of  agricultural  improrcrafnt  are  greatly  ii^« 
sreaM,  '      ' 
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2.  The  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Subsoil. — The  best  size  of  fieldn 
for  arable  cultivation,  must  always  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil.     When  the  soil  is  chiefly  dry,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  have  the  fields  large,  as  it  tends  to  accelerate  the 
ploughing,  harrowing,  reaping,  &c. ;  but  when  it  happens  to  be 
strong  day,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  contract 
the  size  of  the  fields,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  as 
dry  as  possible.  *     In  dividing  a  farm,  however,  it  is  proper  to 
separate  the  light  and  the  heavy  soil.     They  are  not  only  better 
calculated  for  different  crops  and  different  rotations,  but  are  fit 
to  be  wrought  at  different  seasons.     It  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, when  a  farmer  possesses  as  much  ground  of  each  kind 
as  will  make  a  full  rotation,  so  that  both  may  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time.    In  turnip  soils,  the  following  plan  has  been  re- 
commended by  Mr  Carnegie  of  Hailes,  in  East  Lothian.    Where 
the  farm  would  admit  of  it,  he  would  divide  the  whole  into  eight 
fields  of  thirty  acres  each,  under  a  rotation  of,  1.  Turnip;  2. 
W^heat  and  Barley ;  S.  Grass  ;  and,  4.  Oats  :  and  he  would  have 
two  breaks  or  divisions  in  each  field,  one  half  (or  fifteen  acres) 
of  the  enclosure  in  turnips,  and  the  other  in  grass ;  and,  wheik 
ready  to  consume  the  turnips,  he  would  strip  one  half  of  thenia 
and  give  them  to  the  sheep  on  the  grass.    He  would  then  move 
back  the  flakes  or  hurdles,  and  would  allow  the  remaining  half 
to  be  consumed  on  the  ground,  with  liberty  to  the  sheep  to  pis* 
lure  over  the  whole  grass,  while  eating  the  turnips,  taking  care 
never  to  give  the  stock  more  than  a  certain  number  of  days'  tur« 
Bips  at  a  time.     Thus,  tliere  would  be  four  fields  with  white 
crops,  atYer  turnip  and  grass,  f     Others  recommend  giving  the 
sheep  as  many  fresh  turnips  each  day  as  they  can  eat,  as  the 
turnips,  when  not  consumed  on  the  day  given,  are  often  damage 
«d  by  the  wet  and  frost,  or  destroyed  by  the  sheep  going  over 
them.     Mr  Walker  of  Mellendean  concurs  in  opinion,  that  on 
mrnip  soils,  where  it  is  necessary  to  consume  the  turnips  upoD 
the  ground,  the  fields  should  never  much  exceed  thirty  acres,  if 
the  situation  will  admit  them  to  be  made  of  that  size.     When 
they  are  larger,  it  becomes  difficult  to  give  the  sheep  the  quan- 
tity necessary  at  a  time,  witliout  confining  them  all  round  with 
nets  or  hurdles,  which  is  always  attended  with  much  loss.    When 
one  division  is  done,  and  a  new  one  taken  in,  the  sheep  should 
always  have  liberty  to  fall  back,  and  rest  upon  the  cleared  groundi 
which  they  naturally  do,  by  which  means  the  turnips  are  kept 
much  cleaner,  and  a  great  deal  of  meat  saved ;  and  he  has  al» 


*  Hcmarks  by  Mr  llennic  of  Kimbletliuiont. 

f  Jt  is  stated,  as  an  objection  to  this  plan,  that  the  grass  land  could  notbt 
ploughed  and  sown,  till  the  turnips  were  consumed,  which  would  render  it  ini- 
jK)5sible  to  have  autmnn  wheat  upon  the  clover  ley ;  an^  ctcu  the  oats  in  MfT^li 
rould  not  l)e  sown  in  time  for  the  last  of  the  turnijp^ 
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y/nys  found,  that  a  field  of  the  above  dimensions,  will  contain  as 
touch  stocky  of  any  kind,  as  can  be  fed  together  witli  advan* 
tage. 

•  3.  The  Rotation  ndopted, — It  is  considered  to  be  a  proper  rule, 
ihat  whatever  is  thought  to  be  the  rotation  the  most  suitable  to 
the  soil,  the  fields  should  be,  in  some  measure,  apportioned  ac« 
eordingly :  that  is  to  say,  a  farm  with  a  rotation  o^  ei$;ht  courses, 
thould  in  general  be  divided  into  eight  fields  ;  six  courses  into 
six  fields  ;  five  courses  into  five  fields,  and  four  courses  into  four 
fields  or  enclosures,  f  That  rule  is  laid  down  by  Mr  Murray, 
(Kirklandhili),  with  a  view  of  having  the  whole  field  under  one 
crop.  At  the  same  time,  on  a  farm  of  400  acres,  under  a  four 
years'  rotation,  instead  of  having  four  fields  of  100  acres  each. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  the  farm  divided  into  eight  fields  of  50 
aeres  each,  and  having  two  of  these  fields  under  one  kind  of  crop. 
It  is  proper  likewise  to  observe,  that  where  the  climate  is  uncer- 
tain, and  the  soil  various,  the  following  judicious  practice  has 
been  adopted,  that  of  having  a  proportion  of  every  kind  of  grain 
cultivated  in  the  strong  part  of  the  farm,  and  another  portion  in 
the  lighter  part.  This  gives  the  tenant  a  fair  chance  to  have  an 
equal  crop  whether  the  seasons  are  dry  or  wet,  and  whether 
they  are  favourable  to  the  one  species  of  soil  or  crop,  or  to  the 
other. 

4.  Stock  on  the  Farm. — ^It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  size 
of  the  fields  should  be  somewhat  in  {Proportion  to  the  number  cX 
horses  and  ploughs  on  the  farm ;  for  instance,  where  six  two- 
horse  ploughs  are  kept,  and  where  it  is  difficult,  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  to  keep  fields  of  a  larger  extent  sufficiently  dry,  fields 
of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  English  acres,  are  considered  to 
be  a  convenient  size :  there  is  less  risk,  in  that  case,  of  being 
overtaken  by  bad  weather,  and  prevented  from  completing  the 

E reparation  of  the  land  for  the  intended  crop ;  for  with  twelve 
orses  in  the  spring  season,  a  field  of  that  size  can  always  be  fi- 
nished in  four  days.  *  In  regard  to  the  live  stock  not  employed 
in  the  culture  of  the  farm,  it  is  well  known,  that  cattle  feed  better 
in  small  numbers,  than  in  great  herds. 

f  The  size^  it  is  said,  should  be  eqiud  to  the  fallow-bfeak,  or  the  portion  of 
the  farm  under  fallow.  Tlie  Belds  under  fallow  should  be  of  the  average  quan- 
tity of  the  farm,  and  the  other  crops  will  become  so  of  course.  Every  fkrmcr 
of  experience  endeavours  to  have,  and  knows  the  comfort  of  having,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm,  as  cqua(  every  year,  as  the  soil  and  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit of.  On  this  subject,  Mr  Stewart  of  Hillhead  remarks,  that  tliough  it  may 
answer  the  farmer  in  jmisesnony  to  have  tlie  farm  divided  according  to  the  rota- 
tion he  practises,  yet  that  it  will  be  found  generally  advantageous  for  the  pro* 
^rrietory  to  have  it  divided  into  double  the  number  of  fields  tliat  may  be  requir- 
ed for  a  four  or  a  five  years'  rotation,  in  case  any  alteration  of  system  shouUI 
become  necessary. 

•  liemarks  by  Mr  Peter  Mitchell  in  Stirlingsliirc,  and  Mr  James  Cuthbert* 
«m  in  East  LottJan.     On  this  subject,  Or  Voung  of  istouehavon  justly  ub- 
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5.  Water. — It  is  necessary  in  every  field  tclually  to  be  pas- 
tured, to  have  a  supply  of  water,  the  command  of  which  is  mora 
likely  to  be  obtained  in  large,  than  in  small  encioBures.  A  cottca- 
pondent,  whose  fields  are  Bmall,  complains  of  their  being  so  ill- 
watered,  tiiat  the  stock,  when  paBtured  in  some  of  them,  caonot 
get  a  suppl]',  even  in  winter. 

6.  Jloads, — It  is  eBscntisl  that  each  field  should  have  conve- 
nicnt  access  to  the  farm-road :  So  obvious  s  point  need  not  be 
dwtit  upon. 

7.  Mlevntion  nf  the  Gmand. — It  is  niso  evident,  that  the  size 
of  the  field,  ought  in  some  respects  to  depend  on  the  flatnesB  or 
elevation  of  the  ground.  Even  uu  dry  land,  if  there  is  a  rise  fia 
the  ground,  from  fifteen  to  m  enty  chains  is  length  sufficient ;  for 
vbere  the  ridge  is  longer,  the  horses  are  ton  much  fatigued,  if 
compelled  to  plough  a  strong  furrow,  up-hill,  farther  in  one  di- 

8.  Pasturnge. — ^Tiere  the  system  of  grazing  and  tillage  is  al- 
ternately  followed,  (more  especially  where  the  fields  are  pastur- 
ed for  two  or  three  years  or  more),  it  is  convenient,  to  have  the 
&clds  about  twenty-two  Scotch,  or  twenty-seven  English  scree ; 
because  the  farmer  generally  wishes  to  have  his  stock  divided, 
which  cannot  well  be  dene  with  larger  fields ;  and  if  they  arc  of 
a  smaller  size,  too  much  ground  is  occupied  with  fences.  Be- 
sides, if  grass  fields  ore  let  for  pasture,  such  a  size  suits  graziers 
best :  and  consequently  they  rent  considerably  higher,  timn  fields 
would  do  of  a  larger,  and  consequently  a  more  inconvenient  de- 
scription. Unless  where  there  are  small  fields  near  the  house,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  some  part  of  the  green  crops  near  the  fano' 
offices,  por  if  the  fields  are  all  large,  the  whole  lot  of  tumipB 
or  clover  might  be  removed  to  the  outward  boundary  of  the 
farm  ;  whereas,  if  fields  are  of  a  moderate  -izc,  ii  is  possible  ta 
tiave  a  part  of  these  crops  at  a  convenient  distance.  * 

serve),  that  tile  fields  should  be  of  buch  b  size,  b>  Io  admil  llic  opernlioiu  going 
on  upon  Ihcm,  to  be  finisheil  iii  b  i,hurl  time,  by  the  t,tuck  on  tiie  farm,  irtho 
inUk  are  of  too  great  an  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  kepi,  a  roiu^iderable 
inlervBl  niii«  occur  between  the  sowing  of  fliB  firit  niul  list  part.,  espedall;  of 
bsrleif  uid  bi|;,  nhere  generellf  tile  lest  pluuf[bing  mid  wwins  take  place  10- 
gcthei ;  and  it  will  in  general  be  desirable,  to  have  the  whole  ficlda  cleared  at 
cace,  in  harvest.  Theiu  will  also  be  a  saving  of  labour,  paitkularlf  in  tbe  in* 
alante  of  harrowing  o  crop  io  seed-time;  as,  in  ordinaij  sixes  of  fields,  the 
eowiitg  con  be  soon  accoin)ilii>lictl  ;  by  vbii^h  the  frequent  turnings  are  attaded, 
that  would  (ithutwiac  Like  place,  if  it  were  nece>>i..'y  tu  sow  the  lield  in  seven! 
pnrliiins.  ^Vhcnevcr  rollius  is  required,  wliether  fur  grau  souls,  for  redudo( 
the  ground,  or  any  other  putpose,  much  of  iti  beneSt  may  be  lost,  in  an  •»- 
tensive  Geld,  because,  being  usuuU]!  done  across,  it  cannot  well  be  accoBplisb- 
ed  till  til e  field  is  completed. 

*  Itemarks  by  Mr  Brown,  Cononsylb,  by  Arhroalh.  Another  cotrespondent 
Dbserrcs,  that  some  extent  is  desirable  fur  fiilds  in  pasture,  to  attend  the  (lock 
paaturing  over  its  surface.  Fields  from  ten  la  twenty  ocrea,  however,  are  larga 
enough  tor  graiing.  When  few  cattle  arc  put  together,  ib^  Temaln  mora 
quiet,  than  when  there  ue  m&ny,  wluili  i>i  ver;  df-iirable  for  fattening  stwl. 
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9.  C&fiutfe.— The  last  circttmstance  to  be  considerecTui  deter- 
Miinng  the  proper  size  of  fields,  is  the  nature  of  the  climate.  Itt 
4ry  and  cold  climatesy  small  enclosures  are  desirable,  on  account 
•f  shelter :  whereas,  in  wet  conntries,  the  fields  under  culture 
cannot  be  too  open  and  airy,  for  the  purpose  of  dryine  the 
f  ground,  of  bringing  forward  and  ripening  the  grain,  and  of  ena* 
Ming  the  farmer  more  easily  to  secure  it,  during  any  unfavour- 
able  harrest,  by  a  firee  circulation  of  air* 

It  is  now  proper  to  make  some  observations  on  the  shape  of 
fields,  the  form  of  which  should  be  square  in  strong,  and  oblong 
fa  turnip  lands,  uniformity  of -soil  being  at  the  same  time  attend* 
•dto. 

Square  Form.-^lt  is  evident  that  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the 
fences  in  straight  lines,  and  that  fields,  when  large,  should  be 
aquare,  *^  and  when  small,  more  especially  in  turnip  soils,  o(  an 
oblong  form,  in  order  that  the  ploughing  may  be  despatched  with 
as  fiew  turnings  as  possible.  Some  people,  whose  farms  are  of  a 
waving  or  uneven  surface,  and  who  enclose  with  hedge  and  ditch^ 
earry -their  ditch  through  the  hollows  or  best  soil,  with  a  view  of 
raising  a  good  hedge ;  thus,  oflen  sacrificing,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fence,  the  form  of  their  field,  A  straight  line,  however,  is  pre* 
ibraUe,  even  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  take  some  parti- 
calar  pains  to  enridi  the  soil  for  the  thorns,  when  it  is  thin  and 
poor,  on  any  elevation,  f  By  means  of  the  square  form,  an  op- 
portunity is  aflforded,  of  ploughing  in  every  direction,  when  ne- 
cessary, and  less  time  is  lost  in  carrying  on  all  the  operationa 
ef  huslMindry  in  a  field  of  that  form,  than  of  any  other  shape. 
Where  the  waving  form  is  necessary  to  secure  proper  water-runs» 
plantations  may  be  so  disposed,  as  to  reduce  the  fields  to  squares 
•r  oblongs,  and  the  fences  to  straight  lines. 

OUoHg  Jbnif.— -An  intelligent  correfpondent  n  decidedly  of  opi- 
aiony  that  all  farms,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  a  light  foil,  are  beft 
divided  into  oblong  fields,  becaufe,  when  occupied  either  as  a  graz- 
ing, or  a  breeding  fiirm,  oblong  fildda  are  fo  eafity  and  fim^pAj  fub- 
divided,  and  water  can  almoft  in  every  cafe  be  got,  by  making  pro- 
per ponds,  in  the  meeting  or  joining  of  three  or  four  fielde,  the  gut-* 
ten  or  ditches  of  which  fields  will  convey  water  to  the  ponds.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  in  fields  under  a  turnip  crop,  as  it  is  eafi«*r  to 
cut  o£^  or  divide  the  turnips  with  hurdles  or  flakes,  or  nets,  &c.  ^ 
and  the  (keep  can  be  fed  off  with  the  greater  convenience  ;  always 

In  a  wet  sutomii,  much  gnus  is  destroyed  by  treading,  and  in  large  fields  mo(» 
gnSB  It  dsamysd  hy  the  n«t  of  the  cattle,  than  coDsumed  by  their  mouths. 

*  Mr  Kerr  }oftly  remarks,  that  in  han^n;  grounds,  the  ridge^  and  furrows 
aoght  ahmff  to  have  so  msch  obliquity,  as  to  reduce  the  field  nearly  to  the  eir- 
cuauUnees  of  one  situated  oa  a  plain.  The  operations  of  ploughing,  harro\*- 
laf,  carting,  dec  arr  thus  materbily  facilitated,  and  the  fiiling  up,  w  i^ni- 
iilt  oC  the  fnm>«%  eflcctoally  prevented. 

t  lUa^k  by  Mr  Chiire>,  J^itchill,  nrar  Aanao. 
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keeping  in  view;  to  take  off  a  certain  proportion  of  drills*  for  giv* 
ing  to  the  feeding  cattle  in  the  fliedg  or  folds*  &c«y  or  to  fheep  up- 
on the  adjoining  stubbles  or  pafturesy  in  proportion  to  the  fkate  the 
ground  is  in ;  land  in  a  rich  ftate  having  the  greater  proportion  talun 
away.  Nor  is  it  any  obje^ion  to  the  oblong  (hape^  that  the  ridges 
may  be  too  long,  as  that  can  be  eafily  obviated  by  crofs  headJands 
or  head-ridgesy  which  in  any  foils  can  be  made  at  any  placet  acconU 
ing  to  the  length  of  ridge  moft  agreeable  to  the  tafte  or  opinion  a( 
the  proprietor  or  occupier.*  Kven  where  the  land  has  a  wet,  damp* 
or  retentive  fubfoily  an  oblong  form  may  be  advifablet  for  the  heaiU 
ridges  can  be  made  in  thofe  parts  moft  fuitable  for  taking  oE  the 
the  water,  as  well  as  to  fuit  the  proper  length  of  the  ridgeSf,  with 
gutters  or  gripes  where Tequiihe.  *        *    ~.. 

Uniformtjf  ofSoiL — It  is  neceflarfv  at  the  (ame  time^  to  attend 
to  uniformity  of  foil ;  and  many  farmers  have  to  lament^  that  the 
enclofures  on  their  farms  are  laid  out,  more  with  a  .view  to  beauty 
than  utility,  and  that  regularity  and  uniformity  of  appearaoce,  have 
been  chiefly  kept  in  view,  whilft  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  a 
point  infinitely  more  eiTentia],  that  of  having  the  feveral  fields  of  the 
fame  fort  of  foil ;  hence,  foils  of  the  nature  moft  heterogeneous,  aie 
thus  unfortunately  mingled  in.  the  fame  field.  One  farmer  com- 
plains, that  this  principle  has  been  fo  little  attended  to  on  his  farm, 
that  he  has  ridges,  one  half  confiding  of  a  strong  wet  clay,  and  the 
other  half  of  a  fandy  foil  fit  for  turnips.  A  fpirited  correfpond- 
ent  propofes  to  obviate  this  obje6kion,  by  altering  the  texture  of  the 
foil.  He  obferves,  that  there  are  fields,  partly  confiding  of  ftrong 
foils,  and  partly  of  light,  where  probably  there  are  not  above  one 
or  two  acres  of  the  latter,  for  ten  or  twenty  of  the  former ;  and 
where  almoft  every  year  the  culmiferous  crops  fail  on  the  light  sofls 
from  drought.  He  therefore  fuggeds,  that  at  any  flack  time, 
whether  in  winter  or  fummer,  when  the  field  is  under  fallow,  it 
would  be  proper  to  employ  two  carts  and  horfesi  with  four  fillers, 
and  to  cover  the  acre  or  two  of  light  foil,  with  the  ftrong  foil  con- 
tiguous. Draining  perhaps  would,  in  the  firft  place,  be  neceflary  | 
but  the  foil  in  the  field  would  ever  after  be  uniform.  In  fields  where 
light  foils  predominate*  the  fame  plan  reverfed  might  be  adopted. 
The  principal  objediions  to  this  plan,  are,  i.  The  expenfe,  and  a. 
That  thefubfoil  remains  the  fame;  but  the  idea  is  certainly  excellent; 
wherever  it  is  prafticable. 

The  advantages  of  attending,  as  much  as  the  circumftancet  of 
the  cafe  will  admit  of,  to  the  principles  above  laid  down,  fliall  now 
be  dated. 

I.  Every  farmer  who  has  attended  to  the  fubje6^,  will  admit,  that 


*  On  this  fuhjcA  is  is  remarked,  that  head- lands  are  never  admiflible, 
to  get  rid  of  wee,  or  in  confequence  of  deviations  of  foil ;  and  hence  a  diflerenes 
of  culture :  and  that  ridges  cannot  be  too  long,  where  land  is  enclofed,  at  it 
lives  occasion  to  fewer  turnings,  and  is  ploughed  at  Ids  expenfe  of  time 'and  U- 
bwr. 
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it  is-«a  material  drawback  to  cultivatioQ»  if  the  fields,  in  Head  of  be«^ 
ing  regular  in  (ize  or  forai,  are  laid  out  arbltrarily»  without  attention 
to  any  judicious  fyiiem;  and  where  the  whole  farm  is  divided  into 
fiislda  of  various  fizes,  from  5  to  io»  and  thence  to  20  or  30  acret^ 
cachy  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  equalize  them,  Co  as  to  fuit  any  ju«. 
dicious  rotation  of  crops ;  whereas,  by  having  fields  of  a  proper  fize» 
t^.  whole  ftrength  of  a  farm,  aod  the  whole  attentioa  of  the  farmer^ 
M  dire^led  to  one  point,  which  gives  an  emulation  to  the  ploughmen^ 
when  they  are  aifembled  together,* 

■  2«  It  is  evident,  that  small  fields  are  liable  to  xoany  objections^ 
Besides  the  original  expense  of  the  enclosures,  and  the  injury; 
to  grain  crops  produced  by.fvant  of  circulation  of  air,  and  ther 
ahelter  given  to  numerous  small  birds,  the  very  site  of  numerous 
hedges,  with  tlieir  attendant  ditches,  and  the  uncultivated  slips 
of  land  on  both  sides  of  them,  rob  the  farm  of  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  arable  land,  in  proportion,  than  .when  divided  into. 
large  fields*  The  crops,  in  fields  thus  sheltered,  must  also  be 
more  liable  to  disease,  as.  the  rust  and  the  mildew,  the  exclusion 
of  air  encouraging  the  growth  ofjungi^  or  the  mushroom  tribe. 
Hedges  and  ditches  likewise,  more  especially  if  accompanied 
with  hedgc-rews,  €Xhaust  the  ground  near  them  of  its  fertility, 
whence  the  grain  is  of  inferior  quality  ;  they  nourish  weeds,  the 
aeeds  of  which  nuiy  be  widely  disseminated,  or  exclude  the  wind 
and  drought,  after  the  crop  is  cut  down,  keeping  it  longer  from 
being  stiicked.  Eyen  for  meadows,  these  small  enclosures  are 
injurious,  by  preventing  die  circulation  of  air  fur  makuig  or  dry- 
ing the  hay*  Where  fields,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  a  proper 
size,  less  ground  is  wasted,  there  are  fewer  fences  to  uphold, 
and  fewer  birds  to  destroy  ;  the  crops  of  grain  can.  be  more  early 
harvested,  being  more  exposed  to  wind,  and  they  are  less  apt 
to  6iifi*er  in  dry  and  clear  weather ;  juid  though  small  euclusurts 
MXe  better  sheltered  in  winter,  which  is  favourable  to  the  growtli 
of  herbage  for  pasture,  yet  the  opener  they  are  in  summer  tlie 
better;  for  in  hot  weather  the  cattle  and  sheep  always  go  to  the 
airiest  places,  f  But  tlic  principal  argument  in  favour  of  large 
fields  is  tills,  that  in  small  tiolds,  much  time  and  labour  is  wasteil 
by  short  turnings,  &c. ;  hence  an  intelligent  farmer  ( Mr  Mitchell 
4>ffialquharn)  has  well  observed,  that  If  fields  are  of  a  regular 
shapet  and  the  ridges  of  a  proper  length,  five  ploughs  tuUl  do  as 
much  toork  as  six  ploughs  infields  of  a  small  size^  and  of  an  irrC" 
gidar  shape  ;  and  every  other  part  of  the  business  to  be  performed^ 


*  Reetaiif;ular  fields  of  confiderabic  fize  are  adrantageous,  as  it  may  be  there- 
I17  known  whether  the  ploughmen  have  done  their  duty ;  that  is,  if  there  is  one 
nan  in  the  whole  who  can  be  depended  on.  Indeed,  in  fields  of  this  Oiape, 
the  work  done,  is  known  by  the  length  of  the  ridges,  and  number  of  furrowsy 
•f  a  ccrtaia  breadth,  ploughed. 

I  R^m^rks  of  Mr  Robtrtson  of  Almon* 
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€s  dunghgt  soxnngt  harrowing^  reaping  and  leatSng,  ^iB  be 
euted^  though  not  aUogethery  yet  nearly  in  the  same  proporiioah 

Some  additional  remarks  regarding  the  size  and  shape  of  fiddi 
remain  to  be  stated. 

1.  Though  fields,  on  the  whole,  shonld  be  of  a  large  size,  ytl 
there  is  a  great  convenience  in  having  a  few  smaller  fields  nor 
the  farm-house;  for  family  cows;  for  rams,  on  farms  when 
gheep  are  kept ;  fdr  trying,  on  a  small  scale,  useful  experimenti; 
also  for  raising  tares,  lucera,  sainfoin,  &c  and  for  ▼arious  other 
purposes,  * 

^.  Where  enclosures  are  found  too  large  fbr  particular  piVi 
poses,  'the  field  may  be  effectually  subdivided  by  aiieep-flakes,  or 
hurdles,  a  sort  of  portable  fence,  well  known  to  every  taraip 
grower.  When  carefully  set,  they  are  a  complete  fence,  at  lea* 
for  sheep.  By  this  means  great  advantage  is  derived,  from  die 
constant  use  of  the  land  that  would  otherwise  have  been  occo* 
pied  by  stationary  fences;  and  the  expense  of  subdivisions,  whidii 
on  a  large  farm,  would  necessarily  have  been  numerous,  is  there- 
by avoided,  f 

3.  In  some  cases,  the  size  of  fields  should  vary  with  the  sin 
of  the  farm,  more  especially  when  there  is  a  diversity  of  soil. 
In  a  farm  of  200  acres,  it  is  contended,  that  there  should  be  8 
enclosures  of  20  acres  each,  and  4  of  10.  In  a  fiirm  of  300  acrei^ 
8  enclosures  of  30  acres  each,  and  4  of  15  acres  ;  and  in  a  fani 
of  700  acres,  8  enclosures  of  50  acres  each,  and  12  of  25  acroL 
Thus  dividing  a  farm  into  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  en- 
closures, according  to  its  extent,  and  varying  the  mode  of  crop- 
ping according  as  the  soil  is  light  or  strong,  the  strongest  soili 
being  put  into  the  smaller  enclosures. 

Of  such  importance  does  it  seem  to  Scotch  farmers,  to  onbrge 
the  size  of  fields,  to  reduce  their  number,  and  to  put  them  into 
as  regular  a  shape  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  first  circumstances  attended  to,  wherever  the  Scotch  sjs- 
tern  of  husbandry  has  been  introduced  into  any  part  of  England. 
By  means  of  that  reduction,  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  ii 

*  Remarks  hy  Mr  Robert  Kerr,  the  intelligent  Repmter  of  Berwiduhiie; 
Mr  Wilson  of  Simprin,  and  others.  Mr  Stewart  of  Hillside  also  oUvmIi 
that  it  is  often  found  convenient  to  have  some  small  enclosed  fiekU  upon  a^ 
tensive  farms,  where  the  general  plan  of  management  is  calculated  for  Urgt 
iflelds.  Besides  the  purpofH.'s  mentioned  in  the  text,  it  may  sometimes  be  nt> 
cessary  to  turn  out  young  horses,  mares  and  foals,  and  old  horses,  and  to  have 
small  fields  of  ruta  baga,  and  other  winter  and  spring  vegetaUea  conreaiflBtly 
aituflted  for  the  farm-offices,  and  distinct  from  the  large  fields.  It  might  mt 
answer  the  purpose,  to  have  divisions  for  these  in  large  fields  separated  by  sfacep 
flakes.  Besides  tlic  expense  and  inefficacy  of  that  plan,  the  sucoeediog  cn^ 
might  not  suit  that  of  the  large  fields. 

f  Hints  from  Mr  Hunter  of  Tynefield,  and  Mr  Cathbcrtson,  near  IVrt- 
(•npoui. 
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)taiiied,  and  the  land  is  rendered  bettpr  calculated  for  the  pro- 
notion  of  com. 

Here  it  niay  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  a  farmer,  (Mr 
rown  of  Markle),  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  sub- 
let, that  where  enclasures  are  made  by  hedge  and  ditch,  the 
imtity  of  ground  lost-  upon  ten  acres  amounts  to  not  less  than 
iMenth;  in  other  words,  that  a  ten  acre  field  is  reduced  to  the 
le  of  nine  acres,  which  is  a  strong  argument  againi^  small  en- 
oMires. 

I  have  been  led  to  dwell  longer  than  otherwise  would  have 
!en  necessary  on  the  interesting  subject  of  this  section,  as  it  is 
topic  which  has  not  hitherto  been  so  much  attended  to  as  it^ 
iportance  deserves. 


*  • 


Aa 
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Appendix,  No.  t, 

Tab££b  or  Tni  Prooucr  of  Graik,  Mr. 
By  J.  P.  Eaunw  Etq.  ^  Man. 


PreSminari/  Ciservutjonr. 

The  following  statement  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  for  senni 
jCH.rs,  is  not  given  as  being  complete,  or  uh  aSbrding  aay  rule 
for  the  constTiKtion  of  other  Tables.  It  may  help,  howerer,  is 
show  what  knowledge  an  accurate  farmer  might  obCHin,  if  he 
would  but  tate  the  trouble  of  minuting  every  material  circum- 
stance  that  occurs  hi  th'e  sowing  lea^on  i  tl»e  kind  of  weather 
during  ifte  growth  of  the  crop ;  and  the  character  and  accidena 
efthe  harvest :  for  althotigbseferalof  tbe  pftrtiei^ra,  at  the  time, 
might  appear  triirial,  yet  a  regular  account  of  them,  taken  jeir 
afler  year,  wouJil  ver}i  possibly  lead  Co  conckisionB  i^  great  ini> 
portance  m  ^ricultore.  If  eiren  simnar  accounts  of  ilie  principBl 
fitnua  in  this  district,  CTackmannanBhh'e),  could  have  been  ob- 
tained, great  information  might  have  been  gainvtt:  By  them  we 
should  have  been  able  to  judge,  whetlier  ite  prrce  of  grain,  by 
the  finrs,  proceeded  from  the  good  or  bad  seasons  in  t;h«  district, 
or  whether  (which  is  the  most  probable)  they  were  affected  mors 
by  the  general  price  of  corn  in  the  country  at  large.  By  thK« 
Tables  it  appears,  that  even  in  some  «f  the  mast  unfavourabit 
years,  still  some  nne  kind  of  grain  generally  has  »  good  produce. 

The  register  would  have  been  still  more  complete,  if  te  tliii 
general  account  of  the  rate  of  the  produce,  had  been  added  eone 
ether  circumBtonces ;  such  as.  Why  the  quantity  of  seed  »irie< 
in  different  years  ? — Wltat  was  the  particular  quality  of  the  Kill 
«f  the  several  fields  that  were  sown  with  the  various  grains  ^— 
How  often  the  same  kind  of  groin  had  been  repeated  on  the  diC 
ferent  fields !  &c. 

There  are  also  some  omissions  in  the  Tables  of  the  produce, 
which  is  to  be  regretted  ;  for  no  notice  hos  been  taken  of  the 
beans  and  peai  crop,  nor  of  the  hay  or  pasture. 

The  Tahles  are  therefore  given  merely  to  lead  the  m'mia  tt 
young  farmers  to  accuracy  in  their  proceedings.  How  solisfac* 
lory  must  it  be  to  a  young  beginner  to  reflect,  that  every  minuW 
•bseivation  thus  recorded,  tends  to  improie  bis  knowledge,  sail* 
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olceiiim  i^iore  correct  in  the  practice  of  agriculturel  i¥{ija^t 
liiMtre  mu^  it  nqst  giv^  hioa  at»  hjBj^mfie»  I  What  fundpf  jfi^^ 
■rmatSoiiy  ojf  eicery  kind,  must  it  not  afford,  not  only  to  hin^jad^ 
■I  even  to  thos^  wlio  eome  after  -him  •!  It  is  from  a  wiHi  to  pro* 
iole^his  alten^pt,  that  this  sjtdtement  has-been  extended;  aq4 
■t^s^pipiler  J|^  bee»  ipduoed  ^g  .uxuk^rgo  itie  labour  with  che.er« 
riMM,  altly>u^  -the  iime  it  -took,  «nd  -the  -trouble  of  writing  -it 
m,  were  npjb  soijdl.  To  many  people  jfcbe  Tables  «iay  appeiur 
■fjpwply  myiiit^  ;  hot  it  is  hoped,  that  none  .wiU  deem  them  4- 
igetlKer  usfjl^s^  JEIad  time  jaijiov:&if  MOjsxe  joxotb  pj^cticulfir  h|nt0 
^Mid  have  be^n  submitted  on  the  great  importance,  and  hestb 
mi,  of  keepni^  farm  accounts — a  business  .in  ^hich  qommoji 
tabaodmen  ace  Jtoo  .negligent ;  imd  gentlemen,  cultivating  their 
—  linds,  iftce^ill  jpoore  jOy  ^often  to  their  incalct}]a))le  dipiad* 
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Chap.  VIL    App.  No.  ft. 

ftsMARKS  ON  tHE  UtII/ITY  OF  RAISING  CoRN  StACKS  ON  TlL» 
LARS    THREE    FEET    HIGH,    WITH    A    PROPER    KlLL-kOQlE^  O^ 

HOLLOW  Space  in  the  Centre  of  the  Stack* 

By  Jamxs  fi«owirHii.L,  OrersMr  ift  Shaw  fiitik  to 
J.  F.  Erskine  esq.  of  Maf. 

In  the  stack-yard  at  Shaw  Park^  there  are  28  stacks,  placet 
on  cast-metal  pillars  5  feet  high.  Each  of  these  will  contaup 
1584  shea'v^s.  The  circumference  of  the  stack  at  the  bottom 
being  40^  feet,  it  will  take  52  thraves  to  go  round  the  said  slack* 
Tlie  height  of  the  trunk  of  the  said  stack  wil)  cotitatti  1S44>  sheavei^ 
the  circumference  of  the  top  of  the  trunk  being  45  feet«  The 
height  of  the  top  of  the  stack  7  feet,  it  wiH  contain  240sheavetft 

The  total  mnnber  of  sheftTes  in  the  stack  1584*  The  weight* 
7  tons  4  cwt.,  should  give  f  26  bolls  ;  so  that  the  28  stacks  wiH 
contain  44,352  sheaves,  or  728  bolls,  or  539  quarters  of  barley 
or  oats*  This  computation  is  far  below  what  could  be  put  up<^ 
them:— -and  I  built  on  the  same  frame,  crop  1810,  2064  sheaves 
in  one  stack,  which  yielded  33}  bolls  of  oats;  so  that  tho 
S8  stacks  might  have  contained  57|792  sheaves,  the  produce 
945  bolls. 

Let  08  suppose  that  a  farmer  had  the  same  number  of  ahewrei 
that  grew  on  Siiaw  Park,  but  was  obliged  to  build  on  the  ground^ 
and,  probably,  on  a  wet  bottom.  The  farmer  would  undoubted* 
\y  put  some  little  bi^ushwood  and  some  straw  above  it,  before  he 
began  to  Vtiild  his  stacks ;  but  the  damp  would  soon  find  way 
through  them,  and  damage  much  of  the  straw^  and  even  the  grata 
would  be  much  injured  by  the  damp.  If  the  farmer  woulq  but 
consider,  that  it  will  take  131  sheaves  to  form  the  bas^  of  one 
solid  stack  of  40^  feet  circumference,  so  that  if  the  furm  required 
28  stacks,  it  would  take  3688  sheaves  to  lay  the  basis  of  thenar 
the  straw  of  which  sheaves  would  be  much  damaged,  end  pef* 
hftps  fliU  60  bolls  of  oats,  of  one  crop,  reduced  to  half  their  pro» 
per  value,  the  use  of  cast-iron  pillars  would  soon  be  generally 
Adopted. 

By  having  cas^metal  pillars  and  frames  to  twild  upon,  yoe 
can  with  safety  put  in  any  kind  of  graii\ — say,  oats  in  10  days  4 
wheat  in  5  ;  barley  in  10 ;  and  beans  in  8.  Crop  1811,  •!  began 
mitting  down  a  field  of  oats  that  grew  among  the  pleasure  grounds 
ef  Shaw  Park^  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  cut  down  the  said 
^d  IB  S^  days ;  and  in  7  days  1  began  putting  them  into  the 


f  2SMII)  i^bout  e^ifites  to  lfi( 
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•tack-yard,  and  put  all  of  them  in  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  days 
after  beginning  to  build,  which  was  7  days  from  the  hook  or  sickle. 
The  said  field  being  so  much  surrounded  with  wood,  and  so 
many  green  stalks  amongst  the  crop,  that  I  could  not  with  »safe- 
ty  iiave  put  the  crop  into  solid  stacks  belbre  they  had  been  16 
iar  18  days  cut,  I  was  under  the  necessity  to  try  an  experiment 
upon  eight  of  the  frames.  Having  a  few  oats  exposed  at  the 
end  of  that  bad  harvest,  after  the  oats  had  been  more  than  three 
weeks  thorc^ghly  wet,  I  drove  home  the  oats,  and  put  the  same 
up(Hi  the  frames  perfectly  ;  and,  by  putting  them  round  the  kill- 
logie,  without  putting  a  foot  or  knee  on  the  sheaves,  but  just  lay- 
ing ^e  sheaves  close  toget]>er,  and  thatching  them  over,  the 
whole  was  preserved  in  good  order,  and  thrashed  as  follows. 

181h 

Pec.  21.  Thrai^ed  3  of  these  small  stacks — 

1B12.'  912  sheaves  produce  12    bolls, 

Jan.    S.  Thrashed  3  others    .     1240      do.         —       13 

July  24<.  ThroiJied  the  2  last    -    432      do.         —        6^ 


2584  sheaves      —      31^  bolls. 

Crop  1812. — I  went  on  much  in  the  same  manner ;  and  if  I 
hid  not  been  favoured  with  the  frames  on  the  pillars,  there  must 
have  been  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  corn  lost.  The  oats  were 
vo  well  kept,  that  they  would  have  sold  to  any  farmer  for  seed 
oats.  . 

There  is  a  great  advantage  arising  from  the  above  stacks,  that 
no  vermin  can  find  their  way  into  them.  The  crop  is  often  much 
damaged  by  vermin.  These  frames  (if  no  ladder  or  sticks  are 
aUowed  to  remain  standing  up  against  them)  completely  pre* 
vent  them.  The  first  crop  I  put  in  at  Shaw  Park  (crop  1809), 
there  were  18  stacks  to  thrash  after  the  Ist  of  March  1810.  The 
whole  of  these  stacks  were  cut  to  pieces  by  vermin  ;  so  that  the 
logies  of  the  stacks  were  full  of  oats,  chaii*,  and  cut  straw  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  height  of  the  logies  was  10  teet^  I  com* 
pated  the  loss  from  50  to  60  bolls. 

The  height  of  these  frames  put  the  crop  out  of  the  way  of 
bogs  and  poultry  of  all  kinds.  Son.c  people  fii.d  fault  with  the 
beight  of  the  pillars,  on  account  of  forking  so  much  higher  than 
usual.  This  is  but  once  a  year,  and  cin\  wake  no  very  great  dif^- 
ference  in  the  work  of  the  harvest.  There  are  some  pillars  that 
are  scarcely  18  inches  high.  These  are  far  inferior  to  those  (^ 
S  feet : 'which,  as  they  aftbrd  considerably  more  air  tlian  the  low 
ones,  the  hogs  and  poultry  can  damrjre  ( though  not  nearly  so 
much  as  when  the  stacks  are  built  upon  the  g»^ound)  a  consider- 
lable  quantity  of  grain.  In  short,  the  value  of  the  stacf^s  erected 
on  pillars  of  the  height  of  3  feet,  (3^  or  4-  feet  would  perhaps 
be  sti]l  better )y  with  the  advantage  of  inning  t|ie  grain  somq 


p 
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days,  perhaps  some  weeks  sooner,  go  far  beyond  any  calcuJatujn 
.  that  can  be  made  of  them. 

In  August  1813  there  was  a  long  firame  erected  for  an  oblong 
stack,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  expense  of  frames  on  S  fe^ 
pillars  could  be  reduced. 

The  length  of  the  stack             -        .        . 
The  breadth 

The  Expense* 

26  cast-iron  pDlars,   weighing  11  cwt.   I^  lib.  at 

16s.  4d.  per  cwt.         -         -         -        -.-        L.920 
( 48  lib.  the  weight  of  each  pillar,  cost  7s.  each. ) 
Wood  and  workmanship     •         -         -         -  .      -        8  19  lOJ^ 
Nails        -'-------178 


L.19  9  6^ 
2V.  B.  Tlie  timber  used  was  common  fir  and  small  larches. 

322  thraves  oats  were  placed  on  it^  the  weight  of  which  was 
S2  tons  4  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  oats  computed  at  122  bolls. 

This  oblong  stack  contains  much  about  the  same  as  five  of  tht 
^8  round  stacks.  But  although  the  expense  of  erecting  the  fire 
stack  frames  would  somewhat  exceed  the  expense  of  the  ablon^ 
stack,  still,  I  think  the  round  stacks  ought  to  be  preferred^  «s 
they  will  be  better  defended  from  rain,  &c.  &c.  and  answer  for 
taking  the  victual  into  the  barn  better. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  putting  the  victaal  immedlateljr 
from  the  hook  or  sickle  the  day  it  was  cut.  An  accident  to  the 
^ood  of  the  frame,  owing  to  the  timber  being  so  recently  cat; 
prevented  the  experiment  being  fairly  tried ;  but.it  was  «uificieQt 
to'show  the  impropriety  of  k ;  for,  though  the  stack  did  not 
heat,  it  began  to  grow  mouldy  ;  and  therefore  proved,  that  it  re- 
qiy  red  two  or  three  days  to  deaden  the  straw.  After  that,  though 
the  sheaves  have  been  exposed  to  rain,  and  perhaps  not  thorough^ 
ly  dried,  they  may  be  ventured  to  be  placed  on  the  frames,  as 
was  proved  by  placing  the  single  sheaves  on  them,  crop  181  !• 

The  i^ize  of  the  lust  erected  Rountf  Com  Frame  at  Shato  Pcrk^ 

The  diameter,  1  +  feet. 

Ditto  of  the  kill-logie,  6  feet.  1  inch. 

Ii  '  .;^t  of  the  pole  in  rhe  centre,  \5  feet. 

'liil.  r  .ii::    is  divided  into  quarters  by  4  kill-logies. 
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^       Fm      Jr.      ,JL* 

fttack  on  the  ground^  1644  sheaTes,  ^9      «»        24    2    1    6 
Stack  on  the  pillars,    1608    do.  •        -       -24    3   '5^  O 

IVodace  of  1644  sheares,  supposed  to  be  Iniik  on 

pUlars 25    1     S    S 

Kroduce -of  ditto  biult  on  the  ground  •  24    2    I    CI 

O  3  2  J 
•«^So  that  the  quantity  <X  grain  sared,  tij  the  c«m  being  pboed 
f|B  the  cast-iron  pillaraiy  is  a  little  more  than  one  Impie  p.  thra?i^ 
•xdusive  of  the  straw  being  much  better  presenrecL 

The  weight  of  each  pillar  should  not  exceed  one  half  cwt.; 
whieh,  at  16s.  4d.  per  cwt.  eadi  pillar,  is  89.  2d. 

But  they  can  be  made  itghteri  and  can  be  easily  aflTorded  to  be 
sold  at  7s.  each  pillar. 

Seven  pillars  at  7s.  each    •    L.2    9    0 
Wood  and  woi^manship  about  2  It    0 

Total  expense  — — L.5    0    4 
The  wheat  sold  for  21.  flu  per'boll. 

gfirieto        -        *        -        L.2    2    9 
2pecka         .        *        .  0    7    1) 

i^iqppiea        *  .      -        *  0    2    8 
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BcMAEKS  Ok  PbouaiiiirA  Lba^ 

By  Jamx  BmowKBiu,  Orenetr  A  Shaw  fivk. 

Old  leas,  in  my  opinion,  should  he  ploij^bed,  if  po8siUe»  »ot 
above  4^  inches  dM|p  by  9^  or  9  inches  bvaad.  If  die  old  1^ 
be  a  dfy  soil,  it  iKfll  filough  very  well  with  those  dimenaiona ; 
and  if  it<be  ploughed  deeper,  it  must  also  be  ploughed  broader, 
aa  Hie  funrow  wdU  not  ply  close  one  to  another,  unlesa  you  have 
breadth  in  prepertien  to  the  dqpdi.  If  the  ftriosrs  be  Jiot  piyed 
close,  the  seed  will  get  down  between  the  furrows,  and  the  braird 
will  be  very  unequal,  and  the  harrows  can  have  nothing  to  work 
upon  so  as  to  cover  the  seed.  The  strain  arising  upon  horses  in 
pfouglung  leas  of  this  description,  is  mostly  from  the  depth ;  buS 
if  the,  furrow  exceeds -the  depth  wonlionad,  it  will  act  greatly 
against  the  horses'  draught.  I  shall  suppose  the  breadth  to  be 
10  inches,  that  is,  4  inches  solid  in  the  off-side  of  the  plough- 
•hare;  and  that  adds  greatly  to  the  draught  of  the  horses*    The 
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Iftnd  being  long  sodded  together,  makes  the  furrow  heavy  to  rais^, 
;  if  the  plough  goes  beyond  the  proper  bfeadth  of^he  furrow. 
Old  leys,  upon  sour  land,  have  always  sprits  in  plenty.     The 
iurrow-slice,  if  possible,  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions ;  but 
the  strain  of  draught  is  very  different. 

The  strain  comes  now  to  be  mostly  on  the  sod  or  surface ;  and. 
1  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  plough  were  not  getting  right  belo?r 
the  sod,  by  near  two  inches,  the  horse  would  not  go  through,  as 
the  weight  of  the  furrow  assists  greatly  in  turning  the  sod  over. 
I  shall  suppose  the  sod  to  be  stripped  of  this  old  lea  2  inched 
deep»  and  a  plough  going  on  through  the  sod  4^  inches  by  9 
inches. 


Chap.  VII.    App.  No.  S. 

» 
Extraordinary  Crop  OF  Wheat,  180^^ 

4 

Particulars. 

In  the  year  1806,  Mr  Abercomby  of  Tullibody,  and  Dr 
Moodie  of  Clackmannan,  had  two  extraordinary  crops  of  wheat. 
A  wager  was  laid  which  was  the  "taost  'productive.-  The  weight, 
and  not  the  measure,  was  to  determine  the  wager. 

An  acre  of  each  was  chosen.  Mr  Abercromby's  had  18  bolls 
2  pecks  per  Scotch  acre,  =  62  bushels  3  pecks  1  gallon  0^833 
pottles  per  English  acre  ; — (2  pottles  make  1  gailoti.) 

The  wheat  was  early  lodged,  which  rendered  the  weight  only 
58  lib.  per  firlot,  nearly  equivalent  to  56^  lib.  avoirdupois  per 
bushel. 

Dr  Moodie's  was  not  so  early  laid.  The  quantity  was  17  bolls 
I  firlot  per  Scotch  acre  =  55  bushels  1  peck  1  gallon  1.753  pottles 
per  English  acre. 

The  weight  was  62  lib.  avoirdupois  the  firlot,  nearly  equivalent 
to  61  lib.  the  bushel. 

The  weight  of  1 7  bolls  1  firlot,  at  62  lib.  per  firlot  4278  lib. 
Ditto  18  bolls  2  pecks,  at  58  lib.  per  firlot     4205 

Difference    75  lib* 
This  proves  the  great  advantage  of  having  weighty  grain. 
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CHAPTER    VIII, 

Appendix,    No.  1. 
Plants  in  the  Natural  Meadows  of  Scotlanbu 

Grasses. 

Anthoxanihum  Ddorcttwrn,  Sweetrscentpd  Ternaiy   . 

the  earliest  of  all  tke  meadow  grasses ;  and^  though  small  in 
Ee,  it  is  found  in  e^ery  meadow  whic^i  is  not  overburthened  with 
oisture,  and  eommunicates  a  delicious  flavour  to  hay. 

Holcus  ianaius^  Hose-grass,  or  Soft-grass, 
tlie  most  universal  of  the  natural  meadow  grasses ;  and  grows 
cUmp  and  in  dry  soils;  in  rich  and  ia  poor  ground.  It  has  a 
)ad,  soft,  woolly  foliage,  which  is  mucli  relished  by  cattle,  ei^ 
ir  when  green  or  dried.  It  grows  early,  ^pontan^ously^  an4 
sb  great  ^igoun 

Cynomms  cristtrtuA,     Crested  dog'^s-tail, 
Minds  in  all  meadow  ground  that  is  not  very  weft.    Its  stems  are 
rd  and  wiry,  but  its  foliage  is  bulky  and  rich. 

Poa  trvciaUs^  Common  meadow -^ass* 

pratendSf  ^jreat-         do.        do. 

annua^  Dwarf  poa  do.    ' 

aqfiatica.  Water  do.  do« 

i  all  the  richest  and  best  of  meadow  grasses.  The  three  first 
srail  where  the  ground  is  rieh«  and  not  very  wet ;  and  the  last 
found  in  marshy  places. 

AgrostU  stolonifera^ 

vtdgariSf  Y     Bent-grasses, 

alba, 
ow  natural  in  the  meadows  in  Scotland,  and  coetxibute  consi^ 
irably  to  the  bulk  And  value  of  the  hay  crop. 

There  are  no  less  than  13  native  species  of  this  family,  which 
generally  known  in  rural  language  by  the  name  of  bent  while 
owing  among  pastures ;  but  in  tillage  land  its  roots  are  usual - 
ctlled  squifch^  particularly  those  of  some  of  the  species,  as 
ey  are  removed  w-itli  difficulty  from  the  soil,  to  which  they  ob« 
nately  adhere. 

This  family  of  the  grasses  is  principally  intro4uced  here  on  ac- 
untof  oneof  its  species.  Thengrostis  stolotij/era^  or  blacksquitch^ 
4  of  late  excited  considerable  interen,  and  no  small  degree  of 
otention,  under  tlie  name  of  Fiorin.  This  grass,  new  in  ^ 
cat  measure  to  agriculturists,  has  been  chiefly  brought  into  poi> 

J3b 
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tice  by  Dr  Richardson  of  Ireland.  Its  real  value  in  husbandrf 
still  remains  a  subject  of  dit^pute.  It  is  only  from  the  clear  ije* 
suits  of  accurate  and  dispassionately  detailed  experience,  that  it 
must  ultimately  stand,  or  fall,  in  the  estimation  of  the  puUic. 

Festuca  pratensisy 
fbiriiisciUaf 

elatior^  y      Fescue^grasses, 

loliaceOf 
Jlvitanst 

abound  !n  natural  meadows ;  some  in  dry,  and  others  in  moist 
places ;  and  the  last  of  them  is  met  with  in  every  marshy  gutter. 

Dactylis  ghmerata^  Rough  Cock's^foot, 

c^rdUes,  or    -^       Smooth  Cock Woot: 

The  former,  which  has  the  richest  and  most  bulky,  juicy,  and 
valuable  foliage,  is  often  found  in  the  best  of  dry  meadow ;  and 
the  latter  on  damp  grounds  near  the  sea. 

The  Rough  Cock's-foot  is  likewise  called  orchard  grass,  as  ft 
thrives  under  the  shade  and  drippings  of  large  trees,  and  has  of 
late  been  greatly  reconimended  as  a  substitute  for  ray-grass,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  much  superior.     Its  leaves  are  large  aqd 
juicy,  with  tall,  strong,  hard,  and  wiry  stems,  haying  large  coane 
seecls  in  clusters,  on  three  or  four  short  branches,  which  resem- 
ble the  foot  of  a  cock  reversed,  whence  its  English  name  is  de- 
rived.    It  is  found  in  abundance,  and  luxuriantly,  in  many  dry- 
toiled  situations,  especially  about  stone  walls  and  fences.    It  if 
rather  a  coarse  grass,  yet  very  productive,  especially  in  leaves, 
and  is  not  disliked  by  cattle,  unless  when  it  grows  on  rank  soilfi* 
It  would  appear  proper,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  mown  kt    i\ 
hay  long  before  the  seed  ripens.  It 

datior,  I       Uat.^asses, 
Briza  media,  Cow-guakes^ 

Aiopecurus  pratensis,  Fox*tail, 

genictdatziSf  Knee- grass, 

Phalans  arundinacea^  '  Reed   do. 

Aira  aquaiica.  Marsh  hair  dg* 

all  grow  natural  in  meadows,  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  mah 
the  best  of  hay.  Indeed  the  quality  of  hay  in  every' meadov, 
18  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  which  one  or  other  of  these 
grasses  bear  to  the  other  herbage. 

But  beside  these,  which'  are  the  most  valuable,  there  are  some 
ether  ^rasses^  wlii^hi  though  they  may  augment  in  part  them 
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0f  tb  hay-sUcIc,  tre  so  coarse  and  unpfdataSde,  aft  neither  t#  bis 
feUshed  by  catde,  nor  nutritive  as  food,  vii* 


Aim  cd^spftosat 


Turfy  hair-grass, 


bulky  grass,  but  so  very  coarse»  and  its  stems  or  bents  so  hard 
» J *u«*  j^  jg  ^f  gQ^  value,  ea^cept  t9  be  rotlt^d  for  dungp 


Sedgs^gcftises^ 


4Uid  wijry*  that 

C0r«a:  lifnasaf 
panicea,  - 

pattescensf 

UnervtSf 

iTttermedit, 

hirta^ 

vulpina^ 

ampitUacea$ 

vencaria^ 

distans^ 

remota, 

panictdatOf 

pendtda^ 

palitdosttf 

acuittf 

ripariaf 

•nd  others  of  that  tribe  (of  which  there  are  above  fifty  spe* 
cies),  are  found  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  natural  damp  mea** 
dows  m  Scotland,  and  contribute  more  to  the  quantity,  than  to 
the  value  of  the  hay.  The  whole  of  the  sedge  grasses  that  have 
been  nam^  may  not  always  be  found  in  every  meadow;  but  there 
are  few  of  any  extent,  in  which  most  of  them  are  not  found. 
They  all  grpw  in  places  that  are  too  much  burdened  with  moist- 
ure fbr  yielding  richer  and  better  grasses.  Those  towards  the 
head  of  the  list,  gro^  in  the  driest,  and  those  that  are  hear  the 
bottom,  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the  meadow.  The  former  are  of 
the  most  diminutive,  and  the  latter  of  the  larger  size.  All  of 
them  are  in  the  form  of  grasses,  and  most  of  them  are  eaten, 
though  not  much  relished,  by  cattle.  They  ate  sour,  coarse,  and 
Wpuatable ;  but  tl^ey  add  to  the  size  of  the  hay-^tack,  ^nd  aug- 
ment the  dunghilL 

J^rigiochin  palustre^  Arrow-grass^ 

Arunda  phragnutes,  Common  reed, 

Anikericum  ossifragumt  Asphodel, 

(ire  much  pf  the  same  yahie  as  the  hair  and  sedge-grassesc 

Pb3 
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The  proportbi;!  which  the  grasser  bear  to  the  other  herbage^ 
in  the  natural  meadows,  varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  degree  of  moisture  under  which  it  is  kept.  In  some 
meadows,  or  at  least  in  some  parts  of  many  of  them,  the  grasses 
will  probably  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  herbage;  while  ino^ 
thers,  or  in  some  other  parts  of  the  same  meadow,  the  propop* 
tion  of  grasses  will  fall  short  of  one-fourth,  perhaps  of  one-tenth 
of  the  herbage. 

The  other  herbage,  besides  grasses,  which  grow  in  the  natural 
meadows  in  Scotland,  may  be  classed  into  that  which  is  valuable^ 
that  which  is  partly  so,  and  weeds. 

Of  the  former,  the  most  valuable  plants  are 


Trifolium  pratensCy 
medium^ 
Medicago  lupulina^ 
Ficia  craccuy 

AnthyUis  vidneraria, 
LathyriLS  pratensis, 
Lotus  cornictdatusy 


Red  clover, 
Zigzag  trefoil, 
Yellow  clover, 
Tufted  vetch. 
Meadow  pea. 
Kidney  vetch. 
Yellow  vetdi, 
Bird's-foot  trefoil. 


These,  wherever  they  are  found,  are  amongst  the  most  valua* 
ble  plants  that  Can  grow  in  aay  meadow.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  most  of  them  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  damp 
marshy  natural  meadows  in  Scotland.     The 

Plantago  lanceolata^  Rib-grass, 

is  much  more  common  in  such  meadows,  and  is  a  very  valuable 
plant,  either  for  hay  or  for  pasture. 

Junctis  art?culaitiSy  Spritt, 

is,  when  cut  green,  and  well  preserved,  a  valuable  plant  in  the 
meadows  of  Scotland ;  and  as  it  is  bulky,  and  always  green  and 
juicy,  it  contributes  much  to  the  value  of  the  hay-stack. 

The  following  plants  niay  be  considered  as  a  medium  stage 
between  those  that  are  valuablej^  and  mere  weeds,^  viz. 


Achillea  mUefolium^ 
Ranunculics  repens, 
acrisy 

Thousand-lejjLved  gra^s^ 
Creeping  crowfootj^ 
Acrid             do. 

1  scel^ratuSf 

Marsh            do. 

aquatiUsy 

lingua, 

awicamuSf 

Water            do. 
Upright  spearwort,^ 
Goldilock, 

•     jlammulay 
Jicariay 

Water  spearwortj                  J 
Pilewort,                                 1 

Eqvisetwm  arcensCy 

sylvaticum, 
palustrcy 
Jhvoiaiiley 
limosum, 

Paddock- pipe,                       1 
Wood  horse-tail^                   1 
Marsh       do.                         1 
River       dow                         1 
Smooth    do*                       1 
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CaltJi^' paltistriSf 

TroUius  europemis, 

Daucus  carota, 

Leontodon  taraxacum^ 

BeUis  perennis^ 

{Jardamine  pratenm^ 

AlchemiUa  vulgaris^ 

J  uncus  effksus, 

canglomeraiuSf 

uliginosuSf 

Im/imiuSy 

Scirpus  palustris, 
JiuitanSy 
hcustrisy 
sifhatictiSj 

Tormentilla  officinalis^ 

Geum  rivale, 

Orchis  mascula^ 


Marsh  marigold, 
Lucken-  gowans. 
Wild  carroty 
Dandelion, 
Daisy, 

Ladies'  smoke. 
Ladies*  mantle, 


Rushes, 


} 


Tormentil, 
Water-avens, 

Orchides,  or  baldety. 


morwt 
maculataf 

The  following,  and  many  other  plants  that  might  be  named, 
ow  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  natural  meadows  in  Scotland; 
d  as  none  of  them  are  relished,  and  but  few  of  them  eaten  by 
ttle^  they  Call  to  be  considered  as    - 

Weeds  iij  Meadows. 


Nardus  strtctn^ 
Junais  squarrosuSf 
Eriopkorumpolyfdachion^ 

vaginatumf 
Scabiosa  succisa, 
Viola  palustrisy 
Anemone  nemorosay 
Lychnis  Jhs'CwuUy 
Valeriana  (jffidnaliSf 
Hieracium  paludosumy 
Serratula  arvensisy 
Carduus  palustrisy 
nelenioidesf 
lanceolatuSf 
Veronica  anagalliSf 
scutdlatay 
Hydfocotyle  vulgaris^ 
Pingtdciua  vulgaris^ ' 
Montiajbnianay 
Alisma  plantagOy 
JDrosera  rotundifoliay 
Pcdicidaris  palustris, 


] 


White  bent, 
Wire  bent, 

Cotton-he^, 

Devil's  bit, 
Marsh-violet, 
Wood  anemone. 
Ragged  robin. 
Great  valerian. 
Marsh  hawk- weed, 
Way  thistle, 
Marsh  thistle. 
Deer's  ear, 
Spear  thistle, 

Speedwell, 
Whit^fot, 

■ 

Water  chickweed, 
Water  plantain. 
Red  rot. 
Marsh  louse-wort, 
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palv^rCf 

Siw/tt  angusf^oliunit  ^c^ 
Oenantne  eroccUa^ 
CictUa  vtrosut 
Angelica  sylvestrisf 
Lythrum  saHcariaf 
Sptraa  ulnktria, 
PotentUla  repfahfts^ 
Mentha  aqiuUka, 
Ophioghssum  vutgahan^ 
Scirpus  ccBspitosusy 
Senecio  aqitaticusy 
Tiissikigo  petasiteSf 
Stellaria  kolosteOf 

nemorunif 
Jris  pseudaeorttSy 
BumumJkxiLosum^ 
Men^anthes  trifoHatay 
Comarum  paln^tre^, 
Xumex  acutus, 
polygonum  eimpkfbkmfp 
Xhtnanthiis  cristO'gaUiy 
Centaurea  nigra, 
Geranium  praiense^ 
jicMUea  ptarmicay 
Euphrasia  qfficinaUsy 
odontitesy. 
Scrophidaria  nodosa^ 

afuatkOf, 
Convolvuluf  sepiufny 
Polygonum  Imorta^ 
Lyeopus  europants^ 
Ophrys  ovaiay 
£upatanum  camwMmim, 
Heracleum  sphondyUwny 


} 


\ 


Cheeie  runnct^ 


Water  parsnips. 
Water  bemlo^l^ 
]l^ne-leairedwalar  hemlockf 
Wild  angelica^ 
Porple  looae-strile^ 
Meadow-sweet, 
Craping  cbquefoil^ 
Wat^r  minty 
Adc(er'^B  tODgue», 
Deer'iB  hairy 
Marsh  ragwftt^ 
BuUer-b^y 

Stitchworty 

Bog.%,  . 

Ar-nut) 

Marsh  trefoil^ 

Marsh  cinaueibil^ 

Water  dock, 

Willow  leaved  kaot^tfp^ 

Co(;k'^B  comby  or  rattle-gnu^ 

Knapweed, 

MeadofW  crane*8  bill^ 

Saeezew#rt» 

Eyebrighty 

Kgworty 

Hq)-weed^ 

Bistort, 

Water  her eliooiid^ 

Tway-blade, 

Water-hemp^ 

Cow-parsnip. 


Besides  these,  and  many  olbevs  that  might  be  named,  the  yel- 
low and  mskT^Jogs  sprow  in  great  abundance,  in  all  the  natw 
meadows  in  Seotlana ;  such  as,  the  hypnum  sguarrosum^  hfgntitKB 
^fiUcinumy  and  hyprfom  ruiabulumy  where  the  sell  is  driest;  and  the 
polytrichum  commune  and  sphagnum  palustre^  wh^eie  weU  KoMflf 
than  are  eaten  by  apy  species  of  stodu 
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Chap.  VIII.    App.  No.  2. 
On  th«  Nature  op  Old  Torp. 

By  John  Naismith,  Esq. 

It  h  proposed  to  institute  a  candid  enquiry  into  the  nature  and 
mdvantages  of  old  turf,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  assertions 
or  arguments  on  either  side  are  supported  by  nature  and  sound 


The  substance  of  what  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  old  turf 
u  shortly  stated  in  the  Chapter  on  Grass  Lands ;  and  in  a  recent 
poblication»  (an  account  of  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland),  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  have  been  indmtrioui^y  collected,  and  stat-* 
•d  at  large  from  the  best  authorities.  *  To  settle  this  dispute,  si 
aolution  of  the  following  queries  seems  to  be  requisite. 

1«  Are  all  soils,  and  in  all  circumstances,  capable  of  being  con« 
▼erted  into  valuable  old  turf ;  or,  if  so  converted,  should  it  be. 
ftHdnedia  ^at  state  ?  To  what  extent  is  the  surface  adapted  to 
this- purpose  ?  and  what  public  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue,  by  tak^ 
ing  all  such  laud  from  the  production  of  corn  i 

%  Is  it  the  state  which  the  soil  attains,  by  long  lying  at  restg 
^tch  makes  the  pasture  of  old  turf  more  v^uable  i  or  do  the 
foots  of  the  perennial  plants,  whicl)  obtain  a  footing  on  land,  while 
k  remains  at  rest,  send  forth  a  greater  number,  or  more  palatable 
and  nourishing  leaves  and  stems*  the  longer  they  remain  undis* 
tarbed  in  the  soil  i 

3.  What  are  the  chief  esculent  plants  whkh  respectively  pre« 
vail  on  old  and  new  pasture  ?  and  what  are  the'qualicies  of  eacb# 
with  regard  to  the  nourishment  of  live  stock  i 

Every  experienced  agriculturist,  who  chooses  to  give  these 
queries  a  dispassionate  examination,  will  be  able  to  give  a  solu« 
tion  to  satisfy  himself:  But  it  is  hoped  the  following  faint  auempC 
will  not  be  thought  altogether  impertinent. 

L '  Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island^ 
lire  no  doubt  more  favourable  to  nil  vegetable  productions,  and 
probably  much  more  of  the  soil  in  England  may  be  well  adapted 
to  bcsar  valmible  old  turf;  but  the  proportioiv  of  the  surface  in 
Scodandy  fit  for  that  purpose,  will  be  found  not  to  be  very  coo» 
MmMtf  at  least  so  £ir  as  can  be  judged  by  appearance^  in  a 
conntry  where  good  land,  long  left  in  grass*  is  not  very  common* 
■The  spots  on  which  rich  old  turf  is  found,  are  of  a  friable  mouli^ 
not  loose  and  porous,  but  lying  pretty  compact^  though  not  co* 
Iwsive^  of  sometimes  a  very  considerable  depth,  ^nd  odl  a  perme- 

*  See  AppiBidix,  No»  3,  whert  the  substance  of  the  Ulicussioa  is  girem  fuen 
wiNrk«  * 
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able  bottom  ;  ^  or,  when  the  depth  of  soil  is  moderate,  on  a  %v6^ 
soil  not  very  open,  but  still  permeable,  not  unfrequently  rociv 
fall  of  fissures,!  and  well  stored  with  vegetable  pabulum.  These 
are  mostly  found  in  the  plains  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  among; 
the  old  crofts,  the  favoured  fields  on  which  the  culture  and  ma- 
nure of  ancient  times  were  exclusrvely  bestowed,  and  seldom  else^ 
where.  On  inferior  soils,  when  laid  in  grass,  after  a  series  of  s 
ftw  years,  the  prodnetion  of  herbage  begins  to  diAiinish*.  If  die 
soH  is  of  a  dense  ^tsality,  the  particles,,  lying  undisturbed,  mul» 
more  closely,'  and  the  whole  becomes  so  solid,  as  to  resist  the  ex«- 
tension  of  vegetable  roots.  The  grasses,^  struggling  with  these 
dif&cukies,  a^ppear  later,  and  of  Kebler  growth.  H  porous  or 
sandy,,  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  grass  want  a  firm  hold  ;'  mosset 
accumulate  on  the  surface ;'  and  tine  season  being  far  advanced  he- 
fore  the  grasses  can  surmount  them,  they  are  gradually  enfeebfed* 
It  is  only  on  soils,  therefore,  of  the  happiest  construction,  and 
most  fertile  condition,  that  old  turf  can  continue  productive,  and 
on  that  account  there  is  not  much  extent  of  land  in  Scotland,,  where 
old  turf  can  be  advantageously  retained- 

The  benefit  which  might  be  expected  from  haviiM;  mocb  of  d» 
best  soil  kept  in  permanent  pasturcr  would  be,  that  »  greater 
number  of  live  stock  would  be  fed  on  the  same  extent^  and,  it  b 
said,  to  better  pm-posc ;  but  the  best  constructed  soila^  that  ii^ 
those  which  are  fit  for  permanent  pastorey  are,,  in  general,  wd^ 
calculated  for  tillage.     When  theseare  left  oat,^  more  extent  must 
be  cultivated  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  com  i  of  course,* 
this  com  is  deafer  to  the  cultivator,  and  not  more  vsduaUe  to  the 
consumer^    But  inferior  land,  by  having  all  the  ci;dture  and  ms' 
ntsre  bestowed  upon  it^  while  the  better  uind  was  still  kept  in  pas- 
ture, would  be  gradually  ameliorated,  and  the  general  fertility  (rf 
the  country  at  length  atigmented.     It  is  probaUe,  howe?er,  that 
the  fbrtility  of  the  country  would  be  more  augmented,  by  the  best 
land  being  under  alternate  culture^  as  well  as  that  of  inferior  qua- 
lity.   The  former,  in  general,  not  only  yields  more  corn,  but 
more  straw,  by  which  more  duag  is  obtained.    Nor  is  thi^  a  time 
to  look  to  the  distant  prospect  of  future  fertility,  while  the  urgent 
demands  of  a  numerous  populatton  at  home  require  all  the  corn 
at  present  which  the  country  can  possibly  produce. 

.  II.  The  species  of  soil  which  has  been  described  gs  adapted  t9 
be  productive  of  old  turf,  being  less  subject  to  alternate  expansion 
and  depression,  than  some  kinds  of  faulty  soil,  undergoes  less  alte^ 
ation  when  lying  unstirred*  It  gently  subsides,  and,  becomiag  more 
compact,  excludes  the  summer's  drought,  and  gives  a  firm  hold 
to  the  fibrous  roots  of  herbage,  without  obstructing  their  necei- 
aary  extension }  and  hence  the  pasture  must  improve  by  the  soil 

*  This  kind  of  soil  would  answer  well  for  the  production  of  hiceme,  vbidb 
would  be  much  more  valuable  thau  any  old  tuit 
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Temainiog  at  rest.  Eat  this  effect  id  produced  in  a  few  years^ 
When  the  condensation  proceeds  till  the  ground  becomes  too  so« 
lidy  the  pasture  is  injured,  and  not  improved,  by  longer  continue 
ance.  There  are  also  other  causes  by  which  pasture  is  more  in* 
jured,  the  longer  it  continues  in  that  state.  The  operations  of 
jBoles  and  ants  disturb  the  roots,  smother  the  growth,  and  de- 
fbnn  the  surface ;  and  these  last  multiply  the  more,  the  longer 
the  ground  is  left  at  vesu  There  are  other  legions  of  enemies 
lest  conspicuous,  but  not  less  formidable,  by  which  old  turf  i» 
generally  infested.  Some  part  of  the  herbage  is  rejected  by  pas-- 
taring  animals,  and  even  some  parts  of  the  most  palatable  plants 
left.  These^  wkh  excrements  dropped,  form  a  layer  of  putrefy* 
tng  matter  on  the  surface,  which  various  species  of  winged  in- 
sects find  a  proper  nidus  for  the  lodgement  of  their  spawn.  En- 
Joying,  here,  undisturbed  repose,  they  multiply  in  incredible  num- 
bers ;  and  while  in  the  caterpillar  state,  in  which  one  of  the  most 
ibrmidable,  the  wire-worm,  continues  some  years,  are  extreme- 
ly ▼oraciottSr  and  have  no  other  food  than  the  roots  and  leaves^ 
of  the  herbage  of  the  Eeld.  There  is  yet  a  more  minute  species 
of  vermin  lodging  in  old  pastures,  which,,  if  not  injuries  to  the 
herbage,  are  greatly  so  to  the  aiumals  which  feed  on  it.  These 
are  very  small  insects,  bred  ia  the  vegetable  and  animal  spoils, 
accuiiulated  on  the  surface  of  rich  land  that  has  lain  long  ia 
pasture,  which  find  their  way  into  the  hoofs  of  pasturing  animals* 
particularly  sheep,  and  live  and  gnaw  there,  till  they  cripple  the 
ipoor  animals,  and  disable  them  from  walking  to  gather  their 
food.  *  These  circumstances  are  certainly  hostile  to  the  idea  of 
letaintng  land,  calculated  for  tillage,  in  permanent  pasture* 

While  the  roots  of  the  herbage  joa  old  pasture  are  liable  to  so 
many  injuries,  judging  from  analogy  of  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion in  other  cases,  it  does  not  appear  probable,,  that  the  growth 
of  grass  should  be  quicker,  or  more  bulky,  as  the  g^-ound  lay. 
longer  at  rest*  but  rather  the  contrary.  One  thing  is  generally 
observed,  that  the  growth  of  grass,  in  the  spring,  appears  later 
on  old  than  new  pastures,  when  the  soil  is  similar.  As  to  the 
nourishing  quality  of  old  grasses,  it  is  easily  to  be  admitted,  that 
the  same  plants,  growing  on  the  same  ground,  will  put  forth  a 
growth^  this  year,  intrinsically  more  nourishing  than  the  last,  f 

'  *  About  tbe  year  1790,  soixie  fine  lands  were  posscst  by  Mr  Wallace^  a  large 
dealer  in  sheep,  on  condition  of  being  pastured  solely  by  that  animal.  The 
tlieep  throve,  and  he  succeeded  very  well  for  several  years :  but  at  length,  after 
a  body  of  decayed  herbage  and  droppings,  of  tbe  slieep  had  accumulated  oa 
Um  snrfiKe,,  tbe  sheep  bruugbt  upon  the  paature  were  infected  witli  tbe  Ibot-rpt 
to  audi  a  degree  that  they  could  not  go  al)out  to  guther  their  food ;  and  tlie  poj^ 
leaaor  was  obliged  to  solicit  to  get  free  of  a  bargain  wliJch  he  had  before  found 
tory  beneficioL 

f  Tlie  great  produce  of  old  turf  lands  in  England,  is  easily  accountnd  (>>p. 
'^nicaa  lauds  were  the  deqicsnes  of  the  great  feudal  proprietors,  and  cunKc<|iieiiUy 
tbe  best,  or  among  the  best  in  the  kingdom.    They  iiav-e  likewise  hnvn  o«Ua 
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III.  Wtien  arable  land  U  Intended  to  be  laid  in  grass,  :t  h  3 
rule  witli  all  good  farmers,  that  it  shall  be  carefully  freed  from 
all  kinds  of  weeds.  The  pUnts,  therefure,  which  occupy  trell 
cultivated  tiew  pastarPj  are  those  only  of  which  ihe  seeds  have 
been  purposely  sown.  New  grass,  indeed,  is  seldom  aliogethtt 
fi«e  of  weeds,  even  in  the  best  cullivaled  land  ;  but  as  no  esti- 
mate  of  these  can  be  made,  it  will  be  neeilless  in  notice  them. 
Some  of  the  native  grasits,  likewise,  are  sn  uiiiversaliy  diitribut 
ed,  that  they  insinuate  themselves  every  where,  and  are  found 


among  the  artificial  pi; 
are  also  found  on  old  turl.  He 
dered  are  those  commonly  know 
ficial  grass.     I'hese  are. 

White  clover  (trifoliiim  repeni 


7  grass  ;  but  the  most  of  these 
ice,  the  only  plants  to  be  consi- 
by  the  general  name  of  Arn- 

I.  This  is  a  very  generally  dtf" 
fused  native  plant ;  is  universally  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  in- 
gredient in  pasture,  and  grateful  to  every  kind  of  live  stock.  It 
does  not  rise  early  in  the  season,  and  flowers  only  about  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  spreading  and  putting  forth  abundance  of  leaves 
from  that  time,  as  long  as  vegetation  lasts.  It  is  not  different  in 
hs  cultiui.(Ced,  from  its  native  state,  except  as  it  is  treated.  Itt 
natural  disposition  is  to  stretch  its  stems  over  the  surface,  resting 
en  the  ground  at  every  knee,  and  thence  putting  out  branches  and 
leaves.  By  tna  thick  sowing,  it  is  forced  to  take  an  upright  cU' 
lection,  contrary  tn  its  nature  ;  hence  it  has  fewer  branches  and 
leaves,  and  is  easily  eradicated. 

■  Great  red  clover  [ttifnlium  fubrum  aathmvi).  The  learei  <rf 
dlia  plant  appear  sooner  in  the  spring  than  the  last,  and  are  much 
more  bulky.  It  flowers  in  June  j  and,  though  highly  valuable 
and  productive  for  cutting,  is  less  so  lor  pasture,  when  the  growth 
of  its  stems  and  leaves  is  checked  by  perpetual  cropping.  AfiR 
'  tontinuing  on  the  same  ground  for  two  or  three  years,  most  part 
of  the  plants  perish. 

Hop-trefoil  ((rr/ofeirt  agratium'),  is  frequently  sown  alongwilfa 
the  abovej  and,  where  it  succeeds,  contributes  greatly  to  •nlarge 
the  hulk  of  the  crop.  It  tiowers  early,  and  is  more  prodoctive 
for  rutting  than  pasture. 

Rye-grass,  or  ray-grass  {lolium  rubrum  jierenne),  is,  in  Seoi« 
land,  a  constant  ingredient  of  artificial  grass.  It  putt!  up  its  first 
leaves  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  one  of  the  first  plants  which 
tlothc  the  Gelds  with  verdure.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of 
Jnne.  If  it  be  eaten  down  before  that  lime,  it  puts  futih  many 
radical  leaves,  and  continues  thus  to  vegetate  for  the  grc4test  puit 
of  the  season  ;  but  it  is  of  more  importance  for  eaily.  than  for 
^tc  pasture. 

lap-ilre»cd,  probalily,  JuriiiB  the  two  last  reninriwi  and  Ihoac  dresfiinp «" 
•t  till!  eipi-nsu  uC  dm  arublt  lunds,  unlvu  Hfaera  Ihi^  uunasled  o(  iaktni«t 
smivr,  poud  mud,  Ac 
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Ribwort,  of  narrow-leafed  plantain  {plantngo  landeolata)^  b 
frequently  town  on  ground  intended  for  pasture^  and  has  been 
tztolled  as  very  nutritive ;  but  the  bulk  of  its  production  is  very 
moderate.  It  is  much  relished  by  sheep,  and  horses  like  it  t  but 
cows  are  not  fend  of  this  plant.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning 
ef  July ;  after  which  it  puts  forth  very  few  radical  leaves.  Ita 
tteaoy  being  hard  and  sapless,  is  rejected.-^These  being  the  plant* 
fuoaUy  cnlttvated  for  grass,  cnltivated  pasture  may  be  consider* 
«d  as  consisting  chiefly  of  them. 

In  jadgmg  of  the  comparative  value  of  old  and  new  pastares^ 
it  teems  oiily  to  be  requisite  to  take  under  consideration  those  in- 
digeaous  plants  which,  being  found  prevalent  in  all  good  old  pat- 
tnreSf  must  be  those  which  chiefly  constitute  the  value  of  such 
pswture,  without  mentioning  a  number  of  smaller  plants  of  dubi* 
wu  import,  or  odiers  which  are  found  in  some  places,  and  not 
in  others.  These  shall  be  stated  according  to  the  time  of  their 
appearances. 

Sweet-smelling  vernal  grass  {arUhoxantkum  odoratum)*  This 
^lant  is  very  generally  difiPased  ;  it  flowers  about  the  end  of  May, 
and  continues  to  put  forth  radical  leaves  so  long  as  vegetation 
latts.  Its  seed  stem  it  slender,  and  the  spike  short,  and  not  very 
]irolific.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  make  such  a  large 
proportion  in  old  pastures  as  its  numerous  broad  leaves  promise* 
'  The  loMumperenne  (rye-grass),  in  its  untutored  state,  varies 
toinch  in  its  habits  from  the  same  grass  when  sown.  Its  seed 
Malk  is  commonly  shorter,  and  its  radical  leaves  more  numerous. 
It  abounds  on  way-sid^,  and  every  where  when  the  soil  is  good» 
and  makes  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  rich  old  pastures* 
From  the  first  appearance  of  spring,  to  the  end  of  autumn,  it 
continues  to  put  forth  leaves.  In  Scotland  it  rarely  flowers  till 
June. 

.  Fox-tail  meadow  grass  {alopecums  pratensis)^  is  much  esteem* 
•d  for  hay,  and  flowers  nearly  as  early  as  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, but  has  fewer  radical  leaves.  Its  seeds  are  frequently  abor-> 
tnne,  or  eaten  by  intects,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  cause  of  its 
not  being  found  so  abundant  as  some  others. 

Common  meadow  grass  {poa  irwiaUsy  rough-stalked  poa,  pom 
frattnm^  great  poa).  These  valuable  grasses  are  very  generally 
tittfiised,  meir  panicles  being  very  prolific,  and  their  seeds  small. 
Their  leaves  are  likewise  forward  in  the  spring,  (being  often  cut 
ia  the  meadows  about  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of  April,  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  for  soiling),  and  are  also  abundant  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  They  flower  in  June,  and  constitute  a  very 
considerable  part  of  all  good  old  pastures,  but  are  abundant  on« 
ly  where  the  soil  is  fertile* 

Soft  meadow  grass  {koleus  lanatus)^  is  found  in  all  situations* 
and  everr  variety  of  soil.  It  flowers  about  the  end  of  Jun&|;  and 
in  panicles  being  very  proliflci  and  its  seeds  light,  adhering  to 
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a  feathery  glume,  are  universally  dUpersed  by  the  winds.  It  ts 
therefore  prevalent  every  where,  on  good  pastures,  as  well  as 
those  of  inferior  quality  ;  but  it  does  not  contribute  so  much  to 
the  value  of  good  pasture.  In  places  where  its  growth  is  not 
circumscribed  by  that  of  other  plants,  it  rises  in  unsightly  tufUi 
which,  though  not  altogether  rejected  by  pasturing  animals,  are 
less  relished  than  a  numbefr  of  others.  But  this  inferiority  ji 
overcome  by  the  abundance  of  more  palatable  grasses,  with  w^ich 
it  is  mixed  in  rich  pastures. 

These  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  gramina  foand  on  the 
best  old  pastures.     Some'others  appear,  which,  though  theyhavs 
been  extolled,   are  of  a  more  doubtful  character.     Cock's-fooc 
grass  {dactyUs  glomeraia),  has  been  much  recommended  as  an 
excellent  grass,  more  especially  when  it  is  eaten  young,  and  kept 
down  by  sheep  :  it  will  then  maintain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
that  species  of  stock,  and  perhaps  of  young  cattle.     'Vhejestuca 
genus  have  also  been  much  recommended  ;   but,  with  the  ex? 
ception  of  the  elaiior^  thete  are  perhaps  none  of  them  of  much 
value.     Festuca  (sheep  fescue),  so  called  from  its  supposed  ex- 
cellence as  sheep  pasture,  is  not  eaten  by  sheep  when  other  herb- 
age  is  witliin  their  reach.     When  it  obtains  a  footing  in  pastureS| 
it  spreads  and  mats  over  the  surface,  and  takes  the  place  of  better 
plants. 

White  clover  is  prevalent  in  all  rich  old  pastures;  and,  thougE 
the  plants  may  not  perhaps  be  so  regularly  distributed  over  & 
whole  surface  as  on  cultivated  fields,  yet  where  the  seeds  have 
been  sown*  and  allowed  to  follow  their  natural  propensity,  they 
are  probably  not  less  productive  on  the  former,  tlian  on^the  latter. 
There  are  some  other  valuable  plants  of  the  diadelphia  class,  fre- 
quently found  on  old  pasture;  but. as  none  of  them  possess  any 
known  superiority  to  the  plants  of  the  same  class  sown  on  cultivat- 
ed land,  the  value  of  the  one  will  exactly  balance  that  of  the  other. 
Both  new  and  old  pastures  being  thus  analyzed,  some  judg- 
ment might  be  formed  in  what  respect  the  nutritive  quality  of 
the  latter  exceeded  that  of  the  former,  if  there  were  any  standp 
ard  by  which  the  exact  nourishing  quality  of  any  species  of  herb- 
age could  be  measured.     This  not  having  yet  been  discovered, 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  criterion,  but  by  the  bulk  of  the 
growth,  the  quickness  of  the  reproduction,  and  the  palatableness 
of  the  plants  to  the  greatest  proportion  of  live  stock.     Jn  none 
of  these  respects  does  it  appear  that  the  artificial  grasses,  receat 
ly  sown  on  cultivated  ground,  are  inferior  to  the  herbage  whidi 
usually  covers  old  turf.      The  cultivated  plants  are  naturally 
more  bulky  than  the  plants  which  compose  old  turf.     Though  no 
experiment  has  been  made  to  compare  the  weight  of  an  acre  of 
each,  it  is  believed,  that  if  the  whole  growth  of  a  season,  on  an 
acre  of  the  best  old  turf,  were  preserved,  it  would  not  nearly 
come  up  to  the  weight  of  clover  and  rye-grass  produced  on  tho 
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tame  extent" of  land.  *  The  quickness  of  reproducdon  mtist  cer- 
.Cainly  be  greater,  on  land  which  has  been  stirred  by  culture,  than 
cm  that  which  is  greatly  consolidated  by  long  rest  and  pasturage. 
In  palatableness,  artificial  grass  is  equal  to  the  best  indigenous 
herbage,  to  the  taste  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock. — If»  after  thi« 
calm  investigation,  the  boasted  superiority  of  old  turf  should  be 
found  so  doubtful,  to  what  purpose  should  any  of  the  best  land 
in  Scotland,  be  taken  from  the  production  of  com,  and  con* 
demned  to  perennial  pasture  ?  or  why  is  so  great  an  extent  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  England,  to  be  kept  always  in  that  state  ? 
The  epicure  perhaps  will  say,  that  the  beasts  fed  on  old  torf  have 
more  fat,  more  delicate  flesh,  and  richer  juice.  But  though  this 
may  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  old  turf,  to  satisfy  the  luxuri- 
ODs,  it  will  not  be  admitted  by  the  landholder,  the  agriculturist 
snd  the  statesman,  while  the  land  can  be  brought  to  yield  a 
Ipreater  rent,  while  cultivation  can  make  it  more  productive,  and 
while  the  necessity  of  more  corn  to  feed  the  nation,  is  so  urgent. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  pasture  lands,  being  exempted 
from  tythes  in  England,  is  a  strong  inducement  to  retain  diem  * 
in  that  state,  which  does  not  exist  in  Scotland,  where  no  tythes 
are  exacted  from  any  description  of  land.  Were  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  in  Scotland  subject  to  tythes,  they  would  likewise  be 
glad  to  evade  so  heavy  a  burden^  by  converting  even  their  best 
lands  into  permanent  pasture. 
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The  Question  respecting  the  Utility  of  keeping  Lak» 
IN  Old  Turf,  oii  Permanent  Pasi'ure, 

illustrated  AND  DISCUSSED. 
Eitracted  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sib  Johk  Sinci^ir  Baronet*s  Treatise 

on  die  HCSBAXORT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  after  premising  that  there  is  no  particul^rt 
ia  which  the  systems  of  husbandry  adopted  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, differ  more,  than  in  regard  to  what  is  called  old  turf,  i  r 
permanent  pasture — a  point  which  he  considers  as  of  great  mcm 
ment  to  the  fanning  interest,  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  in 
a  distinct  manner.  He  states»  !•  The  observations  transmitted 
to  him  in  favour  of  old  turf ;  2.  Those  which  have  been  urged 
againit  it ;  and,  lastly,  draws  a  practical  result  from  both :  to 

*  The  quality,  however,  oi  t]ie  herbage  of  old  turf,  it  is  contended,  is  su- 
perior. Large  cattle,  it  is  said,  cannot  he  fed  on  "hew  grasses  aAer  July;  and 
it  Is  also  beyond  a  doubt,  that  sheep  of  the  very  same  flock,  and  didded  into 
two  parcels,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  point  of  size,  will  gain  2  lib.  per 
quarter  of  mote  mutton,  when  fed  on  did  pasture,  than  on  luxuriant  new 
grassy  and  will  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  tallow. 
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which  he  adds  some  excellent  observatinns  on  the  breaking  up 
of  nld  ^ass,  and  the  lading  dawn  of  land  for  pastures. 

Sir  Johm  first  presents  the  observations  of  Mr  ItosEHTsnii  of 
Ladykirk,  a  most  respectable  country  gentleman  in  fierwickshirei 
and  these  ate  entitled  to  much  attention. 

Mr  Robertson  ably  maintains  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  permanent  pasture.  He  contends,  thai  it  is  of  the  utmost 
imprirtance  to  have  some  old  grass  or  meadov?  land  attached  lo 
every  farm,  even  where  the  plirngh  is  the  principal  object  of  at- 
tention :  where  tlie  finer  sorts  of  sheep  are  bred,  as  the  Leices- 
tershire, it  is  absolutely  necessary  j  but,  even  in  farms  strictly  a- 
lable,  it  will  be  found  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Where  artificial  passes,  as  clover,  are  alone 
relied  on  for  feeding  the  stock  of  the  farm,  in  dry  seasons  the 
farmer  may  be  almost  entirely  deprived  of  that  resource;  old 
grass  would  in  that  case  be  of  intinite  value,  from  the  superior 
nutriment  which,  when  properly  kept,  it  always  furnishes.  The 
land  should  have  a  sound  bottom,  and  be  rather  of  a  moist  and 
'  loamy  quality  :  it  should  never  be  cut  for  hay,  but  always  pas* 
tured :  it  should  not  be  top-dressed,  so  as  to  deprive  the  land  nn- 
der  crop  of  any  part  of  the  manure  produced  :  the  land  should 
also  be  situated  near  the  farm-house  and  offices ;  and  may  be  in 
the  proportion  of  about  eight  acres  in  a  hundred.  It  is  nf  great 
consequence  to  landlords,  to  preserve  such  an  extent  of  old  niea. 
dow  on  every  firm,  untouched  by  the  plough. 

Mr  RoBERTSosi  is  also  of  opinion,  that,  when  grass  land,  from 
age  or  other  circumstances,  gels  into  that  state  commonly  called 
rich  meadow  or  grazing  land,  it  should  not  be  opened,  almost 
on  any  account.  It  would,  he  thinks,  be  much  for  the  adran* 
tage  of  every  farm  in  Great  Britain,  were  a  £eld  of  that  wrt  at- 
tached  to  it. 

In  the  last  place,  Mr  Hobebtsos  states  that  rich  old  grass  or 
meadow  land,  is  of  infinite  value  as  pasture  to  stock-ewes  in  win- 
ter, and  upon  which  turnips  can  be  given  them  in  spring,  pre»i- 
ous  to  their  lambing.  He  thinks  old  pasture  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  sheep  of  all  kinds  in  midsummer,  especially  in  a- 
treme  dry  wealher,  when  the  grass  on  the  convertible  land^  ii 
burnt  up.  To  cattle  and  horses,  at  that  season,  and  in  that  kind 
pf  weather,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity.  Sheep  do  prelty 
Well;  but  the  others  cannot  thrive  without  green  food,  in  ihe 
manner  of  soiling,  or  old  rich  turf.  Nothing  is  so  destructive  in 
the  feet  of  horses  as  confinement  on  a  hard  field  of  new  grass  al 
inidsummer.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  cattle  of  all  sons. 
Even  the  richest  of  land,  when  sown  down,  does  not  come  w 
real  perfection  in  less  than  thirty  years ;  and  after  that  period,  ii 
properly  managed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  progressive  state  of 
improvement  j  so  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  serious  considerslimi 
for  any  landlord  to  alloyf  stich  land  (o  be  opened,  if  he  hu  » 
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last  proportion  of  it  on  his  property.  If  he  has  more  than  Aat^ 
be  maj  securely  reckon  on  it  as  a  good  fund  to  raise  moneys  by 
a  proper  rotation  of  tillage. 

Mr  Low,  of  Woodend,  observes,  that  the  value  of  a  portion 
of  old  grass  is  not  to  be  considered  intrinsically,  but  in  relation 
to  the  tarnn,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Calculations  concerning 
the  conaparative  profits  of  land  in  tillage,  and  permanent  pasture, 
he  considers  therefore  as  of  no  value  in  the  argument ;  since  it  is 
not  contended  that  land  in  old  pasture  is  of  greater,  or  equal,  va- 
lue with  the  same  sort  of  land  under  tillage ;  but  that  it  is  con- 
venient and  profitable  to  have  a  small  portion  of  a  farm  so  occu- 
pied :  in  short,  that  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  grass  itself,  but  the 
greater  value  it  gives  to  the  rest  of  the  farm,  by  its  many  import*^ 
ant  uses,  that  is  to  be  considered. 

Mr  Logan,  of  Fishwick,  who  carried  on  farming  to  a  great 
extent,  ^occupying  at  one  time  about  ^000  acres  of  land  of  vari- 
ous qualities,  one  half  of  which  he  kept  always  in  grass,  and  the 
other  half  in  tillage),  concurs  in  these  doctrines.  When  he  set 
the  farm  of  Fishwick  to  Mr  John  Clay,  he  would  not  suffer  one 
particular  field  to  be  ploughed  up,  which  had  been  in  grass  a- 
bove  fifty  years,  and  which,  when  properly  treated,  produces  such 
a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  rich  herbage,  as  soon  brings 
the  fattening  stock  to  great  perfection.  He  has  also  an  old  grass 
field  at  Edrom,  where  he  resides,  which  has  been  100  years  in 
grass,  and  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  formerly  limed :  It  is 
a  rich  black  loam,  on  a  gravelly  bottom  :  He  top-dressed  it  with 
lime  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  and  had  turnips 
laid  on  it  for  his  feeding  sheep  afterwards :  It  made  a  most  as- 
tonishing improvement,  both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  food  ) 
the  grass  was  darker  in  its  colour,  smaller  in  the  pile,  and  more 
luxuriant  in  its  growth. 

Mr  Logan  considers  it  to  be  a  great  advantage,  to  top-dress 
old  grass  lands  with  a  compost  of  earth  or  moss,  lime  and 
dung,  properly  prepared.  The  proper  time  for  laying  on  the 
compost,  is  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  field  being  previously 
eaten  very  close  in  the  autumn,  and  left  to  remain  till  May  for 
pasture.  Old  grass  land  that  is  constantly  cut  for  hay,  requires 
dressing,  as  it  is  annually  robbed  of  a  crop  without  receiving  any 
thing  in  lieu  of  it  In  counties  where  turnips  are  grown,  he 
thinks  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  those  meadow  lands,  to  have 
sheep  fed  with  turnips  upon  their  surface  in  the  dry  weather^ 
which  would  be  a  profitable,  and  not  expensive  top-dressing« 
Feeding  cattle  on  the  sward,  with  turnip,  has  not  the  same  good 
effect  that  sheep  have ;  cattle  sink  too  deep  in  the  soil  with  their 
feet. 

Mr  Wilson,  of  Simprin,  another  intelligent  Berwickshire  far- 
mer, is  of  opinion,  that  in  every  farm  a  part  of  it  ought  to  be 
old  grass,  even  though  it  should  be  in  a  dead  or  unproductive 
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state.  He  is  such  an  admirer  of  old  grass*  that  he  keeps  a  pro« 
portion  of  it  on  his  farms,  tliough  he  has  the  liberty  of  breaking  it 
tip.  Land*  when  grass  is  sown  for  permanent  pasture,  ought  to 
be  laid  down  in  the  very  highest  order ;  if  that  is  not  the  case» 
it  should  never  be  suffered  to  remain. 

Mr  Wilson  reckons  old  grass  of  equal  value  as  tillage  land* 
and  equdly  productive  for  man  and  cattle,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  diere  is  a  great 
command  of  dung. 

Having  had  ihe  experience  of  feeding  a  number  of  the  best 
oxen  in  Berwickshire,  M«  Wilson  is  of  opinion,  that  large  oxen 
cannot  be  fed  to  advantage,  after  the  first  or  middle  of  June« 
without  old  grass.  Before  ^at  period,  artificial  grasses  will  fetd 
equally  well,  with  the  double  advantage  of  allowing  the  old  gran 
to  get  up — a  great  acquisition  in  ox  pastures. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  old  grass  on  different  farms,  Mr  WiLSOir 
thinks,  that  from  35  to  40  acres  on  a  300  acre  farm,  and  firom 
45  to  50  acres  on  a  500  acre  farm,  and  so  on,  is  a  fair  propor- 
tion. 11)c  time  of  breaking  up  ought,  in  his  opinion^  to  be  re- 
j5[ulated  by  tts  grazing  well  or  ill.  It  is  farther  .his  opinion,  that 
if  the  land  is  laid  down  in  the  best  possible  order,  the  longer  it 
lyes  the  better;  or,  in  other  words,  it  should  lye  for  ever  in  grasSp 
As  to  artificial  grasses  being  pastured,  the  sward  will  always  be 
too  weak  for  large  oxen,  and  they  can  never  lye  so  confortablj 
on  it  as  on  old  grass  ;  besides  other  disadvantages,  as  not  standi 
^ng  drought  or  wet.  Nothing  indeed  but  age,  can  produce  that 
£ne  variety  of  plants,  so  ornamental  and  valuable  in  old  pastures^ 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  old  turf  is  peculiarly  advantage^ 
cus  for  feeding,  in  (Consequence  of  the  variety  of  the  herbage 
which  it  produces.  From  that  variety,  the  grasses  must  appear 
at  different  seasons :  In  consequence  also  of  that  variety,  cattle 
xnust  be  tempted  to  eat  the  herbage  in  greater  quantities;  and  it 
inay  not  only  be  more  nourishing,  but  also  more  easily  digestedf 

Mr  Hope,  of  Fenton,  is  of  ojpinion,  that  it  would  be  desire- 
able  to  have  a  certain  portion  of  old  grass  upon  every  arable  farm. 
He  considers  the  want  of  pasture  grass,  as  the  point  on  which  thtf 
great  bulk  of  Scottsh  farmers  are  most  defective  ;  and  from  the 
advantages  which  he  has  seen  derived  by  a  few  of  his  most  intel* 
ligent  neighbours,  from  pasturing  their  lands*  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  mat  if  a  full  third  of  the  county  of  East  Lothian  were 
kept  in  grass,  as  much  grain  would  be  raised  as  at  present,  with 
the  advantage  of  all  the  additional  stock  that  would  be  maintain- 
ed upon  such  an  extended  pasturage.  He  desires  to  be  under* 
stood  as  meaning,  that  this  grass  should  form  a  part  of  the  farm 
under  the  convertible  system,  not  permanent  pasture,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  little  better  than  the  present  system,  where  pastur- 
age is  too  little  attended  to.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Mt 
(lope  does  not  contend  in  lavour  of  permanent  pasture^  ba^ 
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nerelf  for  keeping  land  a  few  years  in  grass — a  point  npon  which 
there  is  no  dispate. 

On  the  other  hand»  Sir  John  Sinclair  observes,  p.  75»  that 
the  advantage  of  permanent  pasture  is  denied  by  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  agriculturists  of  Scotland.  Mr  Rennie  of  Phan* 
tassie,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  great  knowledge  and  experiencey 
contends  that  none  is  requisite  ;  and  that  whatever  proportion  of 
it  is  kept«  occasions  a  l6ss  of  rent  to  the  proprietor  equal  to  25 
per  cent.,  besides  the  injury  sustained  by  the  farmer  and  the  pub- 
lic. Though  artificial  grasses,  he  observes,  may  not  produce 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef  and  mutton,  of  so  rich  a  quality  as 
old  pasture,  he  is  satisfied  they  will  produce  a  larger  quantity : 
the  best  proof  of  which  is,  that  artificial  grasses  upon  land  of  equal 
quality,  condition,  and  situation,  always  let  in  East  Lothian  at  a 
far  higher  rent  than  old  pasture  upon  similar  soils.  The  great 
advantage  of  artificial  grass  is,  that  it  produces  food  for  stock  at 
least  one  month  earlier  than  old  pasture,  by  which  the  stock  up- 
on it  get  such  a  start,  that  they  keep  their  superiority  through- 
oat  the  whole  season;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  stock  fed  in  this  way^ 
that  the  early  markets  are  supplied.  As  to  feeding  large  oxen 
on  old  grass,  he  has  had  no  practice,  though  he  has  fed  cattle» 
from  thirty  to  forty  stones  Dutch,  upon  artificial  grass.  Indeed, 
fall  tfaree»fourths  of  the  cattle  fed  in  East  Lothian  are  fattened 
on  pasture  of  tliis  kind;  and  he  knows  that  cattle  so  fed,  will 
come  one  month  sooner  to  market  than  those  of  equal  weight  and 
condition  from  old  pastures.  Artificial  grass  is  also  preferable  for 
early  ewes  and  lambs,  sick  horses,  &c. ;  nor  does  }ie  think  it  more 
liable  to  soflFer  from  dry  weather  on  similar  soils,  if  properly  man- 
aged. On  these  accounts,  there  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  small- 
est necessity  for  old  grass;  neither  is  it  practised  in  East  Lothian: 
Perhaps  in  a  few  cases,  where  tliere  happens  to  be  some  hilly  or 
rocky  land,  it  may  be  for  the  interest  oif  the  tenant  to  let  it  lye 
in  permanent  pasture,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr  Brown,  of  Markle,  afler  adhering  to  the  statement  of 
Mu  RcNNis,  observes,  that  the  difference  of  value  betwixt  turf 
land^  and  land  kept  under  convertible  husbandry,  must  vary  much^ 
according  to  soils  and  local  circumstances  ;  but  in  such  a  farm  as 
the  one  m  his  possession,  he  would  not  have  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion of  giving  1^.  per  Scots  acre  more  for  land,  if  freedom  of  ma- 
nagement were  allowed,  than  he  would,  were  the  landlord  to  say^ 
You  must  keep  it  constantly  under  grass.  He  farther  adds,  that  he 
would  make  tne  like  diffierence  upon  the  number  of  acres  proposed 
to  be  kept  exclusively  in  grass,  whether  the  number  was  limited  to 
one  half,  one  fourth,  or  one  eighth  of  the  farm  in  his  possession. 

Mr  BaewN,  considering  the  question  as  meant  to  elucidate 
the  superiority  of  convertible  husbandry,  further  observes,  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  difference  of  produce  in 
21  years,  where  land  is  kept  under  permanent  pasture,  instead  of 
hcing  broken  up :  for  it  is  not  only  the  loss  upon  the  turf  landy 
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but  likewise  the  indirect  loss  sustained  by  the  arable  land,-  in  con^ 
sequence  of^  not  being  managed  in  the  most  proper  manner,  which 
must  be  held  in  view,  when  that  difference  is  tasen  into  consider- 
ation. So  far  as  the  question  is  limited  to  the  quantity  of  land 
kept  in  turf,  he  would  answer,  generally,  that  the  public  lose» 
three  firlots  of  ^rain  for  every  stone  of  beef  or  mutton  that  is  ob- 
tained, by  feeduig  cattle  or  sheep  upon  that  turf. 

Kow,  under  the  supposition  that  equal  ( quantities  of  wheat,  bar* 
ley,  oats,  and  beans,  were  cultiyated,  these  three  firlots  would, 
according  to  Winchester  measure,  be  somewhat  move  than  three 
bushels  and  tliree-fburths  of  a  bushel ;  and  their  value,  at  tlie 
round  average  of  50s.  per  quarter,  would  be  about  1/.  3s.  6d.i 
from  which  sum  falls  to  be  deducted  lis.,  the  estimated  value  of 
seed  and  labour  for  raising  that  quantity  of  graioy  leaving  a  ba- 
lance of  1 2s.  6d.  as  an  oi][set  against  the  value  of  each  stone  of 
beef  or  mutton  obtained  by  feeding  cattle  or  sheep  Upon  the  old 
turf  land.     On  tlie  other  hand,  VIr  Brown  estimates  12  stone  of 
beef  or  mutton  to  be  a  full  average  of  the  annual  produce  per 
acre  from  old  turf,  (in  a  few  cases  It  may  be  more,  but  in  many 
others  It  Fs  less) ;  and  as  he  considers  half  a  guinea  per  stone,  a* 
voirdupois  weight,  to  be  a  higher  price  for  beef  or  mutton  than 
.508.  per  quarter  is  for  grain  of  al!  sorts,  it  follows  from  thesf 
cidculations,  that  1/.  4s.  Sterling  per  acre  is  annually  lost  by  ad^ 
hering  to  the  system  of  keeping  land  exclusively  in  old  turf,  in* 
dependent  of  the  manifest  injury  done  to  the  old  tillage  land^ 
fi;om  the  necessity  thereby  occasioned  of  persisting,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  in  a  similar  exclusive  system  of  managemenL 
But,  taking  the  question  in  another  point  of  view,  the  result  if 
similar.     Supposing  five  quarters  of  all  grain  to  be  the  average 
of  arable  crops,  and  every  man  who  knows  the  old  turfs  of  Eng- 
land will  allow  that  a  low  average  is  taken,  the  value  thereof^  at 
508.  per  quarter,  is  121.  10s.     Deduct  from  that  sum  51.  Sterliog, 
the  estimated  value  of  seed  and  labour,  and  Gl.  6s.  the  value  of 
beef  or  mutton  produced  from  ah  acre  of  turf,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  ll.  4s.  Sterling  in  favour  of  convertible  husbandry. 
Mr  Brown,  however,  does  not  contend  for  constant  tillage.   He 
only  advocates  the  cause  of  alternate  husbandry,  considering  that 
system  to  be  the  best  one  for  promoting  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  tenant,  and  the  public. 

Artificial  grasses,  Mr  Brown  adds,  will  certainly  feed  oxen  of 
any  weight  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  and  answer  equal* 
ly  well  for  dairy  purposes.  No  doubt  there  is  a  period  of  the 
year  when  artificial  grasses  will  not  feed  ;  say  from  the.  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August ;  but  if  Uie  farmer  reserves  a  fresh 
bite  of  older  grass,  till  the  season  furnishes  a  second  supply  of 
elovers,  the  feeding  process  will  not  be  impeded  in  the  slightest 
manner.  This  fresh  bite  may  be  obtained  froin  a  field  of  four 
years  old  grass,  as  well  as  from  a  field  which  ha&  remained  ia 
grass  for  ten  times  that  period. 
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,  It  IS  admitted,  that  a  field  of  perennial  grass  is  beneficial  on 
every  farm  ;  though  the  advantages  of  such  a  field,  for  breeding 
ewes  in  spring,  are  rather  problematical,  unless  it  Is  regarded  aa 
a  place  for  giving  turnips  to  the  ewes.  In  fact,  upon  all  well- 
inonaged  farms,  where  stock  and  corn  husbandry  are  conioined, 
turnips  are  the  chief  food  given  to  ewes  in  February  saad  March; 
after  which,  a  supply  of  grass  is  generally  obtained. 

The  extent  of  perennial  pasture  (not  old  turf)  necessary  in  a 
farm  of  500  acres,  must  diner  in  almost  every  di^erent  situation. 
In  Mr  Broy^^'s  case,  60  acres  answer  very  well,  though  in  many 
otliers  a  greater  quantity  may  be  necessary.  But  this  grass,  with 
the  exception  of  a  field  .unfit  for  ploughing,  is  regularly  broken 
up  by  the  plough  when  four  years  of  age,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  farm ;  yielding,  then,  heavy  crops  of  com,  and 
Fequiring  little  manure  for  several  years. 

Mr  Hume,  of  £ast  Barns,  and  Mr  Hunter,  of  Tynefield, 
concur  in  these  observations.  They  state,  that  one  acre  of  sown 
grass,  will  not  only  in  general  afford  as  much  keep  the  first  year, 
aa  can  be  procured  from  it  in  the  two  following  ones,  but  it  also 
comes  much  earlier  in  spring ;  which  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  live  stock,  particularly  of  sheep.  The  pat 
crop,  likewise,  is  not  meliorated  by  the  land  remaining  longer  than 
one  year  in  grass, — an  opinion  generally  entertained,  unless  in 
cases  where  the  ground  remains  longer  in  grass  than  is  consistent 
with  the  length  of  modern  leases. 

Mr  Hood,  a  most  intelligent  farmer  near  Kelso,  reiharks,  that 
people  will  think  very  differently  upon  the  subject  of  M  turf; 
and  before  any  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given,  the  age  of  the 
grass,  size  of  the  farm,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  should  be  stat- 
ed ;  for,  upon  a  small  farm,  old  grass  is  neither  necessary,  nor 
profitable.  Upon  a  large  farm,  a  small  proportion  of  ola  grass 
fluiy  be  very  convenient.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  does  not 
think  it  is  either  necessary,  or  for  the  advantage  of  a  farmer,  upon 
a  lease  of  21  years,  to  keep  any  part  of  his  land  in  old  grass ;  nor 
is  be  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  do  so,  even 
upon  a  lease  of  longer  endurance.  The  generality  of  soils,  if  pro- 
perly laiii  down,  will  produce  more  grass  the  first  year,  than  Uiey 
will  do  in  any  subsequent  one,  for  ten  years  at  least.  He  has  a 
field  of  origmally  good  land,  which,  has  been  pastured  for  SO 
years  ;  and  he  is  satisfied,  that  it  neither  produces  more  grass, 
nor  feeds  better  than  it  did  15  years  ago :  therefore,  he  can  see 
no  advantage  to  a  tenant,  by  allowing  any  part  of  his  farm  to 
iiemain  so  long  in  grass*  His  opinion  regarding-old  turf,  he  adds, 
may  appear  smgiuar  in  some  districts ;  but  it  is  founded  upon 
experience* 

i>r  CovENTRT  is  also  of  opinion,  that  inferior  lands  should  not 
ttmain  long  under  pasture.  Light,  open,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
soils,  or  lands  full  of  vegetable  mould,  may  be  kept  in  grass  long* 
cr  than  the- poorer  clayey  grounds ;  and  very  light  lands  may, 

C  c  2 
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I     for  a  time,   eyen  improve  when  under  grass ;  But  in  the  coutk 
I      of  tiiree,  four,  or  more  years,  in  consequence  of  tlie  clay  soil 

■inking  down,  and  becoming  over  close  and  cohesive,  the  com- 

toonly  cnltivaied  herboge  plants  (clover  and  ray-grass)  depart, 

and  the  native  plants  slowly  form  a  sward,  vrliich  is  often,  in  poor 
,      ioils,  ol' a  bad  species,  anil  never  of  much  value,- — If  these  lands 

were  once  pat  into  good  EOnditJon,  and  well  laid  down  to  grass, 
I      Ihey  raipbt  remain  perhaps  tiiav  m  five  years  hi  pasture  withoul 

disadvant^e ;  but,  even  then,  a  longer  period  might  increase 
1  dieir  teDacity,  and  bring  beck  all  the  eviJs  arising-  from  over- 
k  dosenesB  of  texture,  producing  over-wetiiesa  and  infertifity. 
f  Mr  Walkbb,  of  Mellenitean,  ie  confident,  that  no  fanner  in 
k  Josburghshire,  upon  a  19  or  21  years'  lease,  can  lay  down  lanil 
I  to  remain  pemiaiientty  in  graas,  witboi*  being  a  loser  thereby 
I  to  a  very  coni^iderable  extent.  Ffe  does  not  Wiow  what  niiglil 
I  kive  been-  the  difttrence  in  tlte  wei^t  ofliis  oh)  cattle,  had  they 
I  Been  fed  i^on  such  pastures ;  but  after  working  them  till  the 
I     month  of  August,  and  continuing  tliem  on  pastures  of  one  ani 

fio  years  o4d,  wlnle  there  was  grass  in  the  fields,  he  has  some- 
L  times  sold  them  in  the  spring^  following,  at  the  weight  of  120 
*    Btones  English ;  and  his  wethers  and  draft  ewes  generally  averujje 

About  20  lib.  English  per  qnarter. 

Mr  John  SiiniiiEFP  refutes  several-  of  the  argnments  used  ii> 

fiivour  of  old  turf  in  the-  most  satisfactory  manner.     He  states, 

that  new  pastures  are  much  fitter  for  sheep  then  old  ;  becauic 
i  Aey  are  much  earlier  in  spring,  and  mueh  more  vivid  and  fresh 
I  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  admitted,  he  observes,  by  some 
I  ef  tlie  most  strenuooa  advocates  for  old  turf,  Dhat  clover  and  ray- 
I  crass  hue  at  least  a  fortnight^s  start  of  old  pasture  in  spring; 
I  Uiough  it  will  often  actually  have  near  a  montl/s,  oa  similar  toil, 
[  in  the  same  situation,  whetlierbuth  have  been  eaten,  or  bothssv- 
'  cd,  daring  the  preceding  winter,  dnless  the  dover  has  been  eaKD 
i     rio  much  as  to  injure  the  plants.     This  start,  he  observes,  is  a  cif- 

«umstance  of  the  greatest  moment,  aa  thesalvalion  or  dbstructtoo 
L  4f  a  flock  may  depend  on  a  few  days'  keep,  instead  of  a  ion- 
aight'S)  at  that  critical  season  of  the  year,  the  spring  months,  hi 
I  ngard  to  the  cattle  fed  on  old  turf,  he  maintains,  tliat  very  large 
I  fixen  are  but  unprofitable  stock,  in  most  situations,  and  always 
I  Caster  and  cheaper  fed  at  the  stall  than  in  the  pasture  field  :  alto. 
t  Ibat  it  is  contrary  to  a  farmer's  interest,  eitjier  to  breed,  or  kei, 
k  cattle  so  heavy,  that  they  cannot  pasture  at  their  ease  on  any 
[  Ibnd  but  the  soft  carpet  of  an  old  turf  field.  As  to  giving  tur- 
k  inp  to  siock-ewes  in  spring,  previous  to  dropping  their  Iambs,  he 
-  «fantends,  that  pasture  of  two  years*  standing,  or  even  what  hai 
I  been  pastured  for  one  season  only,  namely,  the  year  imroediawlf 
I  receding,  will  equally  well  answer  that  pnrpose  as  old  tnrf  will. 
I  Moreover,  that  drawing  turnip,  and  giving  them  to  sheep,  cf 
I  any  oiher  slock  on  old  turf,  never  liroien  up,  as  re  eommended  by 
^]^  friraidslo  that  sjitem,  is  cheating  the  rest  of  a  farm  of  ma' 
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imrei  and  occasions  a  heavy  loss,  as  this  old  turf  does  not  carry 
grain  crops,  turnips,  &c.  to  the  extent  it  would  do  if  under  con- 
vertible husbandry,  and  so  return  its  due  proportion  of  manure 
to  the  other  £elds  of  the  ranD>  while  it  allowed  them  to  be  re- 
freshed with  pasture  in  their  turn. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  in  seasons  eztreniely  dry,  the  grass 
on  convertible  land  ts  burnt  up,  he  alleges,  that  if  land  be 
weU  prepared,  and  laid  down  with  plenty  of  good  seed*  particu- 
larly white  clover,  and  be  not  too  hard  stocked,  that  is,  too  close 
eaten  down  early  in  the  season,  clover  and  ray-grass  will  bear 
nearly  as  imich  drought  on  dw  same,  or  similar  land,  as  turf 
will ;  at  least  he  ventures  to  think,  that  when  a  field  of  good 
clover  and  ray-grass  is  burnt  up*  old  turf,  on  similar  soil,  will  at 
least  be  singed.  In  an  extremity,  some  oats  or  barley  might  be 
c«t  gveen«  to  carry  on  stock  till  rain  restored  vegetation.  And 
lie  thinks  a  very  small  sacrifice  of  this  sort  would  bring  good 
clover  and  ray-grass  to  the  par  of  old  turf,  on  the  only  occasion 
lOa  which  they  do  not  rank  above  it  in  this  country,  for  any  really 
useful,  profitablej  known  purpose,  to  which  either  species  of  pro- 
duce can  perhaps  be  applied. 

In  regard  to  the  variety  of  grasses  in  old  turf,  Mr  Shirreff 
observes,  that  this  mixture  is  a  palpable  loss.  There  is,  thus,  a 
quantity  of  the  rotten  herbage  of  noxious  and  rejected  plants  al- 
ways mingled  with  the  fredi  and  edible,  which  certainly  caa 
neither  be  so  palatable,  safe  and  nutritive  to  the  stock,  or  so  eco- 
nomical in  consumption,  as  when  a  few  plants  only  are  cultivat- 
ed, which  are  inansn  to  be  grateful,  salubrious,  and  nourishing  to 
the  ammals  intended  to  consume  diem,  and  which  consequently 
make  no  waste  in  doing  so.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that 
new  pastures  are  in  general  more  equally  eaten  than  old.  Where 
noxious  or  rejected  plants  abound,  the  herbage  is  generally  rank^ 
«nd  little  touched,  while  particular  parts  of  the  field,  free  of  this 
^radip  are  eaten  to  the  bone. 

Mr  Shiraeff  adds,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  plants 
which  constitute  the  cultivated  herbage  of  the  Scotish  husbandry* 
which  do  not  spring  again  immediately,  and  vigorously,  as  soon 
as  cut  or  cropped  over,  provided  they  be  not  allowed  to  run  to^ 
or  towards,  full  bloom,  or,  which  is  still  worse,  to  form  seeds» 
The  case  is  different  with  many  of  the  plants  in  old  turf,  several 
of  which  are  puny,  and  also  slow  of  growth.  Some  have  a  short 
paroxysm,  as  the  c^nosarus  cristtduSf  which,  when  the  stem  and 
panicle  withers,  stands  an  unsightly  object  the  whole  autumn^ 
and  even  winter  after  |  and,  being  as  tough  as  wire,  must  annoy 
die  cattle  in  touching  the  fresh  herbage  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Many  plants,  which  are  found  in  Si  old  turf,  are  rejected  by 
catde,  sheep,  and  horses ;  as  the  common  daisy  {belUs  j[)erennis)^ 
common  crow-foot  {ranunculus  repens),  &c. :  This  last,  indeed* 
iriien  in  seed*  is  so  pungent,  that  were  any  considerable  quantity 

pf  h  taken  into  xh»  stomach  of  aa  animali  viotent  inflammation 
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and  death  would  inevitably  follow ;  and,  ptobahly,  tnznj  cnws, 
that  are  said  to  be  witched,  or  die  of  the  wood-ill^  &c.  may  suffer 
from  this  very  plant.  Old  turf  is  also  full  of  various  yj/wgi  or 
inushrookns,  many  of  which  are  deleterious ;  and  some  of  them, 
when  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  animals,  the  most  deadly  vege- 
table poisons  in  nature. 

Bagwort  {senecio  jficobaa)^  is  onli/ e^Lien  bt/  sheep  when  it  is 
very  young.  This  is  a  plant  that  covers  mafiy  old  turf  fields. 
The  meadow-sweet  {ulmaria)  is  a  beautiful,  fragrant  plant,  com- 
nron  iti  old  meadows,  if  inclined  to  peat :  But  norses  and  cows 
reject  it  ;-;>-sheep  will  eat  it. 

On  the  whole,  Mr  Shirreff  is  satisfied,  from  experience  and 
bbservation,  that,  admitting  always  that  the  soil  and  climate  ii 
nearly  the  same,  a  field  of  clover  and  ray- grass,  well  laid  dovn, 
will,  oh  the  average  of  the  two  first  years,  keep,  or  feed,  more 
stock,  than  one  of  old  turf,  of  the  same  extent,  will  do,  in  the 
isame  years  ;  and  as  the  flush  of  herbage  of  the  clover,  &c.  will 
be  much  earlier,  as  well  as  greater,  more  profit  must  be  derived 
from  its  consumption. 

One  of  the  principal  difadvantages  of  old  grafs  lands  kept  for 
hay,  and  occafidoally  paftur^d,  is,  the  quantity  of  manure  that  is 
wafted  in  top-dreffing  them.     There  can  hardly  be  a  queftion,  that 
dung  fhbuld  be  covered  with  earth,  fo  as  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
from  it.     How  abfurd,  then,  muft  not  the  pra6tice  be,  of  laying 
fuch  quantities  of  rotten  dung  on  the  furface  of  grafs  land,  fo  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  England  !     Dr  Cot  entry  moft  juftly  condemoi 
this  pra6):ice  as  the  bane  of  good  hufbandry.     He  obferves^  that 
there  muft  always  be  great  wafte,  wherever  putrefcent  manure  ii 
Ijpread  on  the  furfdce,  inftead  of  being  covered  in  by  a  portion  of  the 
foil.     In  thcf  decompbfitioD  of  putrefcent  matter,  every  one  muft  he 
fenfible  of  the  afcent  of  a  part  of  the  materials.     Animal  and  vrge- 
table  fubftances,  if  expofed  to  the  atmofphere  in  a  putrefying  ftate, 
will  almoft  entirely  difappear.     The  lofs  may  be  greater  or  lefs  in 
different  cafes ;  but  every  hour  the  manure  lyes  ipread  on  the  fur* 
face  of  the  ground,  it  muft  of  necrfiity  fufler  wafte.     On  the  con- 
trary, if  ploUghdd  in,  towards  the  end  of  a  fummer-feUow,  or  with 
a  horfe-hoed  crop,  it  will  be  moft  effedtualiy  blended  with,  and  co- 
vered in  by  the  foil ;  and  alt  that  eflential  part  which,  becoming  yo> 
latile,  is  dii&pated  into  the  atmofpherci  will  be  retained  for  the  nu- 
triment of  the  after  crops. 

It  may  be  obferved,  as  an  additional  proof  in  ^vour  of  the  con* 
vertible  fyftem,  that  though,  in  Eaft. Lothian,  there  is  hardly  any 
portion  of  natural  grafs,  yet,  as  MrCuRWEs  remaricA,  the  rents  paid 
in  that  county  are  higher  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  have 
been'  progreffively  increafing  ever  fince  that  fyftem  was  eflahli/hed. 
Hitherto,  therefore,  no  dieterioration  of  the  foil  has  been  felt ;  wbicb'» 
after  (fadh  a  period,'  may  fairly  be  taken  as  cbnclufiye,  that  the  (oil 
fo  inahliged  will  yield  at  all  times  with  equal  productiveoefs. 
'   Seing  anxioti«' to  bring  this  iinportaiit-fubjed  to  the  teft  of  ca^ 
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cdation^  Sib.  John  Sinclair  prevailed  upon  fome  of  hb  faiTning 
correfpondents  to  dircdl  their  attention  to  this  mode  of  inveftiga- 
tioD.  Aiid  Mr  THOMsr>Nof  Bewlie,  in  Roxburghfhire,  hadng  flat- 
ted it  as  his  opinion,  that  though  old  gr&fs,  if  let  at  a  moderate  rent* 
might  be  of  fome  advantage,  yet  that  no  farnner  could  afford  to  pay 
as  much  rent  for  land  in  grafs^  as  he  could  do  under  the  alternate 
liu/bandry  of  white  and  green  crops  ;  Sir  Jomh  was  thence  induced 
to  inquire,  what  would  be  the  fair  difference  of  rent,  if  one  eighth 
part  of  a  farm  of  500  acres  were  kept  in  permanent  paflure,  com- 
pared to  the  rent  that  could  be  paid  for  the  reft  of  the  farm.  Mr 
Thomson's  anfwer  is — *•  I  think  that  the  rent  ought  to  be  one- 
thrd  lefs  per  acre  than  the  reft  of  tl»e  farm.  •'  According  to  this 
doftrine^  if  a  farm  of  500  acres  was  worth  2/.  per  acre,  one-eighth 
part  thereof,  or  62]^  acrcF,  would  only  be  worth  1/.  6s.  8d,  per  acre; 
the  difference,  13s.  4d.  per  acre,  would  amount,  on  62^  acres,  to 
4 if.  13s.  4d. ;  which,  on  a  leafe  of  twcnty-one  years^  would  be  a 
lofd  to  the  landlord  of  87^/!,,  befides  periodical  intereR, 

Mr  Brown,  of  Markle,  fome  of  whoCe  calculations  regarding 
the  profits  of  convertible  hufbandry  upon  foils  fuch  as  thofe  of  hid 
■own  farm  {which  are  chiefly  of  a  clayey  nature)  have  been  already 
noticed,  has  alfo  favoured  me  with  bis  fentiments  upon  the  fame 
iubje6t,  as  appHcable  to  foils  naturally  qualified  for  carrying  turnips. 
According  to  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  c^ueftion,  it  appears,  that 
if  old  grafs  land,  of  a  kind  calculated  for  carrying  turnips,  were 
broken  up,  the  quantity  of  ftock  which  might  be  fed  upon  the  tur- 
nips and  clover  raifed  during  a  fix-courfe  ihift,  of  turnips,  b^rley^ 
clover,  oats,  beans  and  wheat,  would  not  be  much  lefs  than  what  is 
at  prefent  fed  upon  thefe  lands  during  the  whole  fix  years  they  are 
exclufively  devoted  to  pa  flu  re, 

Thefe  dodnnes  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  calculations  of  Mr 
Murray  of  Kirkiandhill.  According  to  that  gentleman,  the  fbl- 
lowing  is  the  produce  of  lands  in  cultivation,  compared  with  landa 
jn  permanent  paflure. 

100  acres  in  fallow  and  wheat,  value  -  «-  L»  loco  o  ■  o 
100  acres  in  oats  and  clover  '•  -  -  112500 
100  acres  in  beans  and  wlieat  ...         1500     o     o 

Divide  by  3^  3625     o     o 


■ffi 


Average  produce  per  I  op  acres      ...         I'ioH     6     ft 
100  acres  in  permanent  pallure       «         •        •  350    o    o 


■^^ 


Difference  in  value  of  prodtice  per  ico  acres         L.  858     6    8 

Loft  in  produce  per  acre,  per  annum  -  •  L.  8  1 2  6 
by  retaining  100  acres,  or  one- fourth  of  the  farm,  in  penna« 
nent  pafture,  inflcad  of  cultivating  it  as  convertible  land. 

From  the  above,  the  expeofes  of  cultivation  muft  be  dedu&ed  ; 
tb^Tthrtf  alio  win  j^  on^  hslf  of  the  aboft  <U0rrvioe  Vi  4efnytlic^ 
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eitpenfes,  the  lofs  arifing  from  a  negle^  of  convertible  hutbanirj 
would  be  4/.  6s.  3d.  per  Scotifh  acre^  or  3/.  9s.  per  Engliih  acre. 

The  queilion  is  fummed  up  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  a  condte 
and  pericipuous  manner.     He  fays» 

^  I  do  not  recoiled):  any  agricultural  fubjed^  where  the  argumeatl 
im  both  fides  are  more  fully  ftated,  than  in  the  preceding  eztrads 
from  the  communications  of  fo  many  intelligent  correfpondenta ;  and 
it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  uibmit  to  the  reader*s  cob- 
fideration  what  feems  to  me  the  refult  of  the  whole  inyeftigatioo. 

<*  /•  I  certainly  think,  that  it  ifr  highly  defirable  to  keep  oie 
or  two  moderate-fized  enclofures,  containing  from  t^n  to  twenty 
acreSy  according  to  the  fi^?  of  the  farm«  near  the  refidence  of  the  far- 
mer»  in  grafs,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  fheep  ;  provided  the  foil  it 
naturally  calculated  for  it,  or  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  improved  by 
manure  and  cultivation/  The  utility  of  this  roeafure  is  acknowledged 
by  almofl  every  one  of  my  numerous  correfpondents  ;  without  admit- 
ting, at  the  fjame  time,  that  fuch  field  or  $elds  (hould  never  be  brokea 
upp  or  that  the  fame  part  of  the  farm  fhpuld  always  remain  in  grais. 

**  2.  Where  the  finer  fort  of  (heep  are  bred,  it  is  contended 
that  it  is  ncceflary  to  have  fome  old  turf,  where  the  ewes  may  drop 
their  lambs,  and  where  they  may'  be  fed  with  turnips,  or  any  x>ther 
article  in  the  fpring  feafon.  But  old  turf  is  quite  unneceflary  ht 
either  of  thefe  purpofes ;  Mr  Renmie  of  Phantailie,  and  Mr  fiaowv 
pf  Markle,  having  afcertained,  by  experience,  that  on  dry  had, 
which  is  the  only  proper  kind  of  foil  for  ewes  to  lamb  upon,  grafi 
of  two  or  three  years  old  is  as  good  as  that  of  twenty. 

''3.  It  is  like  wife  contended,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  have  fome 
old  turf,  as  a  refource  for  the  ftock  to  go  on,  in  cafe  of  any  fpiing 
or  fummer  uncommonly  dry,  fuch  as  happened  in  the  year  1810^ 
when  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  artificial  gralTes  made  their  ap- 
pearance, or  could  be  either  cut  or  paftured.  On  loams,  howenefi 
artificial  grafs  may  always  be  paftured  earlier  than  old  turf,  onkfs 
in  feafons  when  uncommon  wet  weather  prevails ;  and  other  fubfti- 
tutes  have  been  already  fuggefted. 

*^  4.  Lands  apt  to  be  overflowed,  or  which  have  been  converted 
into  water  meadow,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  cultivated  for  grsin 
props  ;  and  there  may  be  some  very  rich  Qld  meadoiM,  which  it  woold 
be  defirable  to  preferye  in  the  dairy  diftridts :  But  with  thefe  excep- 
tions, there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  the 
..convertible  husbandry,  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  queftioned,  that  there  are  many  hundred  thou^ 
land  acres  in  England,  now  in  permanent  paflure,  which  might  be 
advantageoudy  fubjeded  to  that  fyftem.  Old  grafs  lands  alfo,  msy 
be  broken Jlp^  and,  if  judiciouOy  and  moderately  cropped,  maybe 
laid  down  again  in  grafs,  without  lofs.  Indf^d,  Mr  SuiBaiFr  ob< 
fervee,  that  where  calcareous  matter  has  not  previoufly  been  applied 
io  fudi  lands,  he  has  no  doubt  that,  with  the  affifUnce  of  that  inoft 
poweiful  manore,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Uwir  beib>p 
proold  be  viuch  ifliprovpL 
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.  <'  On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  retaining  of  any  conOderable 
.portion  of  a  farm  in  old  turf,  or  permanent  pa  (lure,  is,  in  general* 
iQJurious  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public :  nor  can  anjr 
fyftem  be  more  abfurd,  than  the  one  which  binds  a  tenant,  to  lay  oa 
his  grafs  land  the  greateH  proportion  of  the  manure  produced  on  hts 
fwtRf  aod  to  referve  but  a  moderate  quantity  for  his  arable  land. 
How  eafy  would  it  be  to  double  the  value  of  an  eftate,  where  fuch 
a  fyftem  has  been  hitherto  adopted,  by  appropriating  the  manure  of 
the  farm  to  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  and  by  the  general  adop- 
tion  of  convertible  hufbandry  1  '* 
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Account  of  the  Breaking  up  of  the  Haughs  of 

Hamilton. 

By  Mr  William  Aitox,  Stnitbaven. 

Some  of  the  richest  and  best  haugh  land  round  Hamilton  pa« 
lace  (Ctydesdale),  which  had  been  kept  in  pasture  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  was,  about  1804<,  let  for  cropping;  and  afler 
yielding  four,  and  some  of  it  five  successive  crops,  without  m4« 
nure  of  any  kind,  these  lands  have  been  again  returned  to  pas- 
ture. As  tliis  is  the  species  of  land  that  is  best  adapted  to j>er<- 
nanent  pasture,  or  permanent  meadow,  which,  if  it  lay  in  £ng« 
land,  would  likely  be  devoted  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
uses  ;  and  as  it  was  kept  in  old  turf  for  upwards  ctf  twenty  years 
prior  to  its  being  last  cropped,  the  rents  it  gave  in  old  turt*,  when 
cropped,  and  now  in  new  pasture,  may  serve  as  a  fair  and  pro* 

Er  criterion  for  judging  of  the  propriety  of  breaking  up  such 
id.  The  following  statement  of  facts,  obligingly  communicat- 
ed by  William  Wilson  esq.,  land-steward,  at  Hamilton,  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale,  at  his  Lordship's  particular  desire, 
will  show  that  a  very  great  increase  of  rent  has  been  obtained  by 
the  noble  proprietor,  and  that  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  human 
food  has  been  brought  to  market,  by  breaking  up  these  haughs  of 
rich  old  turf,  than  they  would  have  yielded,  had  they  remained  in 
pasture  during  these  years ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  new  pasture 
.  being  worse,  it  brings  near  double  the  rent  of  the  old  turf. 

Mr  Wilson  says,  ^'  The  most  part  of  the  lands  round  Hamil- 
ton palace  had  been  chiefly  in  sheep  pasture  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  1804,  during  which  time  they  were  let  at  various  rents* 
Pai^  of  the  haugh  grounds  had  been  always  let  alongst  with  some 
higher  grounds  lying  without  the  reach  of  the  river  Clyde,  and 
rather  of  an  inferior  quality ;  consequently,  it  may  be  difi^cult 
to  say  what  rent  per  acre  tnese  haugh  grounds  brought  in  pas- 
ture, before  being  ploughed  up.  But,  ^om  the  nearest  calcula- 
tion I  ha¥e  been  able  to  make,  I  think  it  may  be  stated  at  about 
2^  5b.  per  Scotch  acre.    Tl^e  land  wi)a  let  from  year  to  yeitr^ 
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sometimes  by  roup^  or  auction,  and  sometimes  by  private  bargain. 
In  December  1804,  the  haugli  grounds  within  and  adjoining  tlie 
Race- course,  consisting  of  about  1^3  acres,  were  let  to  severd 
tenants  for  three  tillage  crops,  to  be  taken  in  the  years  1805, 
1806,  mnd  1807.  About  40  acres  of  this  field  were  let  at  12/.  I'is. 
|>er  arre  annually,  the  tenant  being  obliged  to  take  a  hoed  crop 
the  second  year.  From  the  mexhausted  state  of  the  grounds, 
tHuise  40  acres  were  afterwards  let  for  a  fourth  crop,  to  be  tak^ 
IB  1808,  art  the  rate  of  8/*  per  acre ;  and,  in  1809,  this  field  was 
again  let  for  a  fifth  crop  at  7/.  per  acre,  the  tenant  unde;rtakiiig 
to  spring-fallow  the  whole,  wheu  it  was  sown  down  with  grass 
«eed6.  f  The  remaining  83  acres  were  also  let  in  lots,  for  till- 
age«  in  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807»  at  various  rents,  and 
to  be  put  under  a  hoed  crop  the  second  year,  excepting  such 
Jparts  as  the  proprietor  intended  to  take  into  his  own  hands  afhr 
these  three  years,  and  dress  himself.  The  average  rent  of  these 
lots  was  about  9/.  per  acre  yearly,  for  these  three  years.  The 
above  83  acres  were  let  for  a  fourth  crop,  to  be  taken  in  1808, 
at  about  11.  per  acre ;  and,  in  1809,  this  field  was  mostly  either 
spring-fallowed,  or  trenched  by  the  Duke,  cropped  with  oats  and 
grasS'Seeds,  and  tbe  crops  soM  on  the  foot,  which  brought,  up. 
on  an  average,  from  14/,  to  \5L  per  acre.  The  whole  of  these 
grounds  were  in  hay  in  1810,  and  yielded  a  very  good  crop; 
and  last  year  they  \i  ere  pastured  by  the  Duke,  and  might  be 
worth  ^U  lOs.  per  ai  re.  k 

**  The  nortli  haugh,  lying  between  Hamilton-Bum  and  the 
New- Bridge  road,  consisting  of  about  80  acres,  had  been  long 
in  pasture  and  hay ;  sometimes  in  the  proprietor's  own  hands,  and 
sometimes  let  to  a  tenant.     It  was  let  in  sheep  pasture  in  1803, 
the  year  before  being  ploughed  up,  at  260/.,  being  about  iL  4s. 
per  acre.     In  February   1804,  this  field,  with  about  25  acres 
contained  in  paddocks,  making,  together,  105  acres,  was  let,  in 
lots,  for  three  tillage  crops,  to  be  taken  in  the  years  1804,  1805, 
and  1806,  at  various  rents;  the  average  per  acre,  per  annum, 
about  \0L    It  was  also  let  for  tillage,  in  1807,  in  lots;  the  arer- 
age  per  acre  nearly  IL  10s.     And  this  field  was  again  let  for 
cropping  in  1808,  obliging  the  tenant  to  spring-fallow  t^e  whole, 
previous  to  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds ;  the  average  rent  per  acre 
about  5/,     The  above  80  acres,  called  the  North  Hacigh,  wis 


f  This  is  said  to  be  miserable  mismanagement ;  but  it  is  proper  to  obserrr, 
that  ttie  fertility  which  the  hatigh  had  acquired,  by  being  upwards  of  20  Tcan 
in  pasture,  and  of^en  overflowed  by  the  Clyde  and  Aven,  was  such,  thatitcoaU 
produce,  without  injury,  four  or  five  crops  in  succession.  The  person  who  bad 
&e  chief  direction  of  these  operations,  assures  Mr  Aiton,  tliat  ihe  fifth  or  Itft 
crop  was  so  strong;  that  a  great  deal  of  the  corn  lodged,  and  injured  tlie  gntt 
^  much,  that  part  of  it  had  to  be  sown  af^er  the  separation  of  the  crop,  if  it 
had  been  trenched  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  this  land  was  abundantly  jichtQ 
liave  produced,  without  the  aid  of  putrescent  m^urc,  twg  or  thrv«  V^^  ^ 
p^^re  cf  ops  pf  gnua* 
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let  in  pasture  to  the  same  tenant  who  possessed  it  before  being 
ploughed  up,  for  the  first  year*s^  grass,  with  the  liberty  of  pas^ 
turing  the  stubbles  after  the  crop  was  carried  off,  at  the  rate  of 
6/.  per  acre.  It  has  been  in  the  proprietor's  oym  hands  these 
two  years  by  past ;  and  may  be  worth  4/.  lOs.  per  aere^ 

**  South  Haugh,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Npw  Bridge 
roady  consisting  of  about  54  acres,  had  been  let  in  <heep  pat* 
ture,  alongst  with  others,,  for  several  years  previous  to  1807,  at 
▼arious  rents.  In  1806,  it  was  let  by  itaielf  at  220/.,  which  was 
the  highest  rent  it  ever  brought,  and  nearly  4/.  per  acre.  This 
field  was  let  for  three  tillage  crops,  to  be  taken  in  1 807,  1  SOS, 
and  1809,  at  12/.  128.  per  acre;  and  was  again  let  for  a  fourth 
crop,  in  the  year  1810,  the  tenants  bring  obliged  to  spring. fy« 
low  the  whole,  except  such  parts  as  had  been  under  a  hoed  crop, 
in  1809:  the  rent  was  7L  per  acre.  This  field  prt^duced  a  verj 
abundant  crop  of  hay  last  year,  and  is  this  year  let  in  sheep  patt* 
ture  at  5L  per  acre.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  here,  that 
none  of  the  before  mentioned  grounds  got  any  manure^ .  either 
before  being  broken  up,  or  during  the  time  of  cropping.  '- 

From  this  candid  statement  of  facts,  it  is  easy  to  see^  tliat  a 
very  considerable  profit  in  rent  has  been  realized  by  breaking  up 
And  cropping  these  lands,  in  the  manner  Mr  Wilson  has  so  ac« 
curately  detailed,  and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 

Total  amount  of  rent,  in  pasture,  of  12S  acres  of  land,  with- 
in, and  adjoining  to  the  Race-course^  for  six  years,  viz.  1805, 
J  806,  1807,  1808,  1809  and  1810,  at  the  rent  of  2/.  5s.  per 
acre      -        -        -        -         .        -         .         JL.IGCJO  10    0 . 

Total  rent  in  grass  of  80  acres,  called  the  North 
Haugh,  situated  between  Hamilton  burn  and 
the  New  Bridge,  with  25  acres  in  paddocks,  for 
six  years,  viz.  1804,  1805,  1806,  1807,  1808 
and  1809,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  4s.  per  acre       -      2016    0    0 

Total  rent  of  South  Haugh,  consisting  of  54  acres, 
at  the  rate  of  4/.  per  acre,  for  each  of  the  years 
1807,  1808,  1809,  1810  and  1811         -         -       1080    0    a 


Total  rent  which  the  whole  haugh  land  round  Ha- 
milton palace  would  have  given  in  pasture,  dur- 
ing the  whole  years  it  was  in  crops  of  grain  and 
liay        -        .        -        .  ^        .      L.4756  10    0» 

It  is  now  proper  to  state  the  amount  of  rent  actually  receiv* 
ed  for  these  lands,  during  the  four  or  five  years  they  were  ia 

*    ■  ■  -  ■  i  i  ■ 

*  It  is  said  this  rent  proves,  either  that  the  pasture  was  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, or  that  there  was  but  little  demand  for  it  in  that  part  of  the  country,  'llie 
quality  of  tlic  soil,  however,  was  rich  haugh  land,  occasipnally  overflowed;  and 
it  is  ini])otisible  to  suppose  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  demand  for  pattui^ 
land,  in  the  jx^mlous  vale  of  the  Clyde,  so  near  the  manufacturing  town  god 
tnun-acki  of  HandiHon,  and  only  ten  miles  trom  Gkisgovir.  - 
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Saia  crops,  and  one  year  in  hay,   supposing  the  hay  worth 
e  same  rent  as  the  other  crops ;  and  much  of  it  was  of  great* 

er  value. 
To  40  acres  at  the  Race-course,  let  for  tillage,  crops 

1805,  1806,  1807,  at  12L  126.  per  acre  per  an- 
.  nun  -  -  -  L.1512    0    0 

To  r^t  of  crop  1 808,  at  8f.  per  aci^  320  0  0 
To  dkto  of  ditto  1809,  at  7/.  per  acre  280  0  0 
To  ditto  of  ditto  in  hay,  say  10/.  per 

acre  -  -  -  400    0    0 

To  r«it  obtained  for  the  remaining  83 

acres  of  ground  at  the  Race- course, 

crops  1805,  1806  and  1807,  for  till- 
,   age,  at  9/.  per  acre 
To  ditto  of  crop  1808,'  at  7L  per  acre 
To  ditto  of  ditto  1809,  supposed      - 
To  ditto  of  ditto  1810,  in  hay,  say  9/. 

Total  rent  of  the  land  at  the  Race-course  1  r  g^a    o    0 
for  the  six  years  it  was  cropped  J 

Bent  of  North  Hangh,  105  acres,  for 

six  years,  during  cropping  and  hay, 

viz. 
To  crops  1804, 1805, 1806,  at  10/.  per 

acre  -  •  -  L.  3150    0    0 

To  do.  1807,  at  7/.  10s.  per  acre  787  10    0 

To  do.  1808,  at  5/.  per  acre         -        525    0    0 
To  do.  1809,  in  pasture,  at  6L  per 

acre  -  -  -      ,      630    0    0 


2241 

0 

0 

581 

0 

0 

581 

0 

0 

747 

0 

0 

Total  rent  of  North  Haugh  while  cropped  L^092  10    • 
Rent  of  South  Haugh,  54  acres,  for 

five  years,  viz. 
To  crops  1807»  1808,  and  1809,  12/. 

12s.  per  acre        -  -  L.2041     4    0 

To  do.  1810,  at  7/.  -  -  378    0    0 

To  do.  1811,  in  hay,  say  9L        -        486    0    0 

Total  rent  of  South  Haugh  while  cropped  L.2905    4  0 

■   I'  '■  * 

Total  of  the  whole  while  in  crop  and  hay  L«  14,659  14  0 
Deduct  the  total  amount  of  grass  rent  for  these 

years,  as  above              ...               4756  10  0 

Cl^ar  profit  arising  to  the  proprietor,  by  additional 
rent,  from  tillage  and  hay  for  six  years,  above 
the  rent  of  the  old  turf  for  these  years  L.9903    4    0 

Besides  triple  rent  for  six  years,  the  noble  proprietor,  so  fiur 
fropi  drawing  an  ififqrior  |:^t  aftqrwiMrd^  for  tbp  opw  pastUR^ 
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coiDpated  with  what  he  received  for  the  old  turf,  now  draws. a 
terj  considerable  increase  of  rent  for  these  di£Ferent  lots.  That 
at  the  Race-ground  did  not,  in  old  torf,  average  more  than  21. 5s*  ; 
and  Mr  Wilson  values  the  first  year's  rent  of  the  new  pasture  at 
4/.  10s.  The  North  Hau^h  was  rented,  m  old  turf,  at  S/.  4s.  | 
and  Mr  Wilson  declares  the  new  pasture  to  be  worth  4/.  lOs. 
And  the  South  Haugh,  which  brought^  in  old  tnrf,  4/.,  was  let 
the  first  year  of  the  new  pasture,  after  severe  cropping,  and  with* 
out  being  sown  down  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  at  5/.  Thisw 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  these  lands  were  restored  in 
pasture  in  a  rich  and  most  productive  state.^  All  the  finest  herb** 
age  were  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  most  loxu* 
riant  growth ;  in  particular  white  clovers,  the  poa's^  the  holcus'St 
the  fescues,  vernal  grasses,  &c. 

As  these  lands  were  let  for  tillage,  in  small  lots,  to  Aany  di& 
ferent  tenants,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  were  gainer* 
or  losers  by  their  leases.  FVobably  some  might  be  profilers,  and 
others  might  suffer  loss.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  of 
them  s6ld  part  of  their  crops  at  upwards  of  18^.  per  acre.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  public  have  been  immense  gainers* 
All  these  lands  were  four,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  five 
years,  under  grain  crops  ;  and  probably  yielded,  on  an  average^ 
twelve  bolls  of  grain  per  acre,  per  annum  j  And  certainly  from 
40  to  50  bolls  ol  grain,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  and  from  SOO 
to  400  stones  of  good  hay  per  acre,  for  the  following  crop,  are 
of  infinitely  greater  value  to  the  public,  dian  any  quantity  of  beef 
or  mutton  produced,  per  annum^  upon  each  acre  of  old  turf^ 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  making  an  ample  allowance  for 
the  expenses  of  cultivation. 
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On  BaxAKiNQ  up  Old  Turf  vor  Tillage. 

By  Mr  Rovxrv  Kinu 

In  the  opinion  of  an  agricultural  writer,  to  whose  sentiments 
•n  this  and  other  topics  due  respect  ought  to  be  paid,  there  is  no^ 
branch  of  practice  in  v^ich  the  farmers  of  Britain  are  more 
defective  than  in  the  calture  of  land  broken  up  from  old  grass, 
or  in  which  greater  improvement  may  be  introduced.  It  rarelf 
falls  to  the  lot  of  many  farmers  to  break  up  old  pastures ;  and 
those  who  are  concerned  in  this  process,  seldom  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  any  improvement  they  may  have  made  in 
their  first  attempts.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  mode  of  culture  of* 
ten  practised  on  these  occasions,  the  strong  antipathy  of  most 
proprietors  against  renovating  old  grass  by  tillage  may  be  attri* 
buted.  A  field  of  old  grass  is  a  treasure  which  deserves  to  be 
guarded^  and  Ought  n6t  to  be  wantonly  broken  up^  unkss  it  can 
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be  shown,  that  tillage  will  not  deteriorate  its  Yaluej  or  lessep  iti 
ability  to  carry  good  crops  of  grass  afterwards.  The  ohjjxif 
therefore,  of  the  present  subdivison  is  to  show,  that  it  is  perfect* 
\y  practicable  to  plough  such  lands  without  dissipating  the  trea- 
sure they  contain  ;  and  to  restore  them  to  grass,  after  carfying  a 
round  of  crops,  and  being  thoroughly  cleaned  by  bare  sHmmer- 
fallow  or  drilled  turnips,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  respec* 
live  soils,  to  the  climate  in  which  they  are  sitOated^  or  other  Id* 
cal  circumstances.  Ploughing  at  proper  intervals  will  never  re- 
duce  the  value  of  any  land,  provided  the  management  while  un« 
der  tillage  is  properly  execui^d.  * 

In  attempting  to  elucidate  this  subject,  besides  the  valuable 
observations  contained  in  the  treatise  referred  to,  material  aid 
has  been  acquired  from  a  number  of  useful  essays  on  this  import* 
ant  subject  in  the  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculturey 
Vol.  III.  Part  2.  and  particularly  to  the  xvth  essay  in  that  vo- 
lume, p.  293,  by  Mr  J.  Bailey  of  Chillingham  in  Northumber- 
land. In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  following  the  example  of 
experienced  agriculturists  whose  opinions  are  alluded  to,  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  consider  of  the  best  method  of  breaking  up  old  tutf  as 
adapted  for  several  descriptions  of  soil,  clay,  rich  loan!,  light 
or  turnip  soils,  and  peat  soils  respectively. 

1.  C/rty. — When  old  grass  land,  of  a  clay  soil,  is  to  be  cohverN 
jcd  to  tillage,  the  most  usual  way  of  breaking  up  is  by  means  of 
the  plough.  In  this  case  once  ploughing  only  is  advisable,  and 
•that  ought  always  to  be  given  of  a  good  depth,  laying  the  plit 
well  over,  yet  leaving  a  bold  shoulder,  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  harrowing  process.  This  ploughing  ought  to  be  given  be- 
fore winter,  that  the  soil  may  become  mellowed  by  the  influence 
of  frost ;  as  otherwise  it  may  require  six  or  eight  close  double 
of  the  harrows  before  it  can  be  properly  finished  oflF.  For  land 
broken  up  in  this  manner,  oats  ought  always  to  be  the  first  crop, 
as  no  other  grain  makes  so  good  a  return  in  this  situation  of  the 
soil,  while  the  natural  grasses  and  other  plants  remain  unrotted, 
and  until  vivacious  roots  are  removed  by  subsequent  fallow. 
The  depth  of  the  furrow,  by  which  soils  of  this  description  are 
broken  up,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  six  inches,  on  purpose  to 
bury  or  cover  up  the  surface  turf,  that  it  may  speedily  rot;  or  it 
may  be  trench -ploughed  to  great  advantage  by  means  of  two  plougfif 
following  each  other  in  the  same  furrow.  In  this  case,  the  first 
plough  is  so  tempered  or  regulated  as  only  to  pare  off  the  surface 
turf,  which  it  turns  over  into  the  bottom  of  the  former  ^wr,  go- 
ing about  two  inches  deep :  The  second  plough  going  about  four 
inches  deeper,  covers  over  the  whelmed  sod  with  a  comparatively 
clean  soil,  which  pulverizes  better  afterwards  in  harrowing,  than 
can  be  done  with  even  the  best  laid  plit  of  a  single  ploughing,  f 

*  Brown's  Treatise  On  Rural  Affairs. 
t  CuQiunic.  tp  the  Board  of  Agric.  Ill«  29i» 
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^  tn  many  parts  of  Britain,  when  old  turf  i«  first  broken,  up  for 
tSllagpe,  the  crops  are  apt,  during  the  tirst  two  or  t&ree  years,,  to 
die  off  entirely  or  ia  patches,  from  the  ravages  of  the  wu-e^wornt 
or  of  various  kinds  of  grubs.  It  is  said  that  this  ealamity  is  most 
prevalent  the  first  year ;  and  that  sowing  culinary  salt  with  the 
seed,  or  soon  after,  has  often  prevented,  or  greatly  alleviated 
it.  The  most  effectual  remedy^  however,  for  tliis  calamity  is,,  to 
pare  and  bum  the  surface,  a  process  which  will  be  described  i» 
the  xiich  chapter  of  this  Report.  As  this  evil  is  seldom  so  very 
extensive  in  the  first  year  when  tlie  land  i$  cropt  with  oats,  it 
may  be  effectually  removed  by  the  use  of  a  very  perfect  summep- 
iallow  immediately  succeeding  that  crop.  Early  fallow  is  like^ 
wise  rendered  necessary  from  the  quantity  of  thistles  f  and  root 
weeds,  which,  for  the  most  part,  infest  newly  broken  up  old  turi. 

.  When  oats  have  been  taken  as  the  first  crop>  the  sooner  a  tho« 
roughly  well  wrought  naked  i allow  is  given,  so  much  the  better  for 
the  future  fertility  of  the  soil.  On  this  occasion,  as  it  is  indis- 
p^[isable  to  good  husbandry  that  the  fallow  should  be  perfectly  well 
executed,  seven  or  eight  plough  ings  may  be  re<^uired^  together  witU 
nolUng,  harrowing,  and  gathering  out  the  roots  of  weeds  by  hand, 
till  the  soil  is  completely  pulverized  and  effectually  cleaned.  In 
this  state  a  good  dressing  of  calcareous  matter,  especially  lime^ 
will  be  highly  advantageous ;  as  old  grass  l^nd  is  peculiarly  be- 
nefited by  this  article  when  first  broken  up.  Muck  is  rarely  ad^ 
▼isable  at  the  comiTiencement  of  tillage  on  old  grass  land,  as  the 
soil  is  already  well  filled  with  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a 
decaying  state,  which  are  converted  into  excellent  manure  by  the 
operation  of  the  lime  and  the  fallow  process,  so  as  to  enable  ic 
to  carry  heavy  crops  for  some  years.  After  the  completion  of 
the  fallow  process  in  due  time,  and  in  a  favourable  season^  wheat 
may  be  sown.  But  if  circumstances  require  the  sowing  of  wheat 
to  be  delayed  till  after  the  middle  of  October,  it  may  be  proper 
to  delay  sowing  till  the  mondi  of  February  ;  as  newly  broken  U{» 
old  turf  completely  fallowed,  is  apt  to  throw  out  the  young  plants 
in  winter.* 

The  most  eligible  third  crop  is  beans  drilled  and  horse*hoed  ; 
tvhich  may  be  followed  by  barley  sown  up  with  mixed  rye-gras* 
and  clover.  Yet  as  clover  seldom  thrives  well  on  land  whtck 
has  been  so  recently  broken  up  from  old  pasture^  it  were  perhaps 
better  to  take  a  second  crop  of  wheat  after  the  drilled  beans„ 
and  then  to  repeat  summer  fallow  witli  muck  for  a  third  crop  of 
wheat  or  a  crop  of  barley,  when  the  soil  will  be  in  excellent  or* 
dfiT  to  receive  the  grass  seeds.  By  this  plan,  provided  all  tho 
steps  are  conducted  in  an  efficient  manner,  any  old  turf  in  th^ 

f  Summer  fallow  may  che<*k,  but  will  not  destroy,  thistles  {aerratula  arveae^ 
hj),  as  its  perennial  roots  arc  mostly  below  the  readi  of  the  plough. 

*  Broni-n's  Treatise  on  Rurd  Afikirs. 
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lingdom,  either  on  clay  soil  or  others*  may  not  only  be  brolm 
up  for  tillage  with  perfect  safety^  but,  when  thus  rcmovated  by' 
tillage,  will  cfarry  more  grass  than  before,  f  By  this  means^ 
likewise,  the  old  tillage  lands,  w(^m  out  by  continual  cropping, 
may  be  laid  down  to  pasture  to  recover  vigour  ;  and  in  this  way 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  might  be  doubled 
in  its  productive  value,  and  an  ample  supply  of  food  provided 
for  the  increasing  population,  without  the  necessity  of  haTing  XB» 
course  to  importation.  || 

The  course  of  crops  recommended  above,  on  first  breaking  up 
old  turf  for  tillage,  are,  l.Oats;  2.  Fallow,  vHth  lime  ;  3.  Wheat; 
4.  Drilled  beans  ;  5.  Wheat ;  6.  Fallow,  with  muck  ;  7.  Wheat 
or  barley,  with  mixed  grass  seeds ;  8.  Grass.  If  the  land  is  to 
be  continued  under  alternate  husbandry,  it  is  to  be  afterwards 
managed  as  formerly  described  in  the  general  account  already 
given  of  Scots  improved  management  of  tillage  lands.  When  it' 
is  to  be  restored  to  permanent  pasture,  the  mixture  per  acre  fbr 
that  purpose,  to  be  sown  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  rotation^  may 
be  the  same  as  formerly  mentioned.  J 

§  %  Loam. — Heavy  loam  is  to  be  managed  in  every  respect 
in  the  same  manner  with  clay  ;  and  so  may  light  loams,  havjog 
a  dry  bottom,  and  fit  for  turnip  husbandry,  only  substituting  a 
crop  of  turnips  in  tho  place  of  the  naked  fallow.  It  often  hap* 
pens,  however,  on  breaking  up  old  turf,  that  the  land  cannot  be 
reduced  to  sufficiently  fine  tilth  and  cleanness  in  proper  time  for 
a  crop  of  turnips  in  the  second  year.  In  this  case,  a  crop  of 
barley  is  recommended  to  succeed  the  oats  of  the  first  jrear,  on 
purpose  to  rot  out  the  grass  roots.  *  On  such  occasions,  two  or 
even  three  successive  crops  of  oats  have  been  taken  from  new|j 
broken  up  turf,  and  even  to  good  purpose  apparently  ;  though 
this  system  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  practice.  On 
such  soils,  when  the  turnip  ctop  is  consumed  on  or  before  the 
first  of  March,  spring- sown  wheat  may  be  taken  as  the  subsequent 
crop,  providing  the  state  of  the  weather  is  such  as  to  make  the 
land  sufficiently  dry  for  being  effectuaDy  harrowed.  In  the  col* 
trvation  of  spring* sown  wheat,  it  is  usual  to  plough  the  land  ai 
the  turnip  crop  is  consumed,  and  to  sow  the  wheat  immediately 
on  these  successive  portions. 

§  3.  Light  Soils* — In  general,  the  plan  of  management  thit 
has  been  already  mentioned  for  sound  loams,  when  broken  up 

f  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  this  system,  both  for  raisiiiff 
great  value  from  the  land  when  in  grain  crops,  and  also  improving  the  berfao^ 
%hcn  again  laid  down,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Land  laid  down  for  pw- 
Buuient  pasture  should  never  be  kayed  the  jirst  year, 

II   Brown's  Treatise  on  Rural  Affairs. 

\  Communic.  Board  of  Agric.  vol.  III.  296* 
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A-flttn  old  tur^  wiU  be  found  to  answer  for  all  descriptions  of 
lighl;  toils  that  are  fit  for  tillage ;  only,  or  soils  of  this  descrip- 
Cion,  the  course  of  cropping  must  be  gentle,  and  the  principal 
dependence  for  preserving  their  fertility,  must  rest  upon  turnips 
consumed  where  they  grow,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  pas- 
ture. On  such  soils,  likewise,  wheat  iis  a  very  precarious  crop  ; 
«iid'0Qit8y  barley  and  rye,  are  moro  to  be  depended  on  for  satis- 
faction and  profitdble  produce.  For  these  soils,  the  rotations 
nifty 'be,  l.Oarts;  2.  Turnips;  8.  Barley  with  gross-seeds  ;  4.  Pas- 
ture ;  and  returning  again  to  the  same  rotation  afler  two,  three, 
or. four  years'  pasture. 

Ught  soils,  of  -a  fertiie  jiature,  will  always  be  occupied  to  the 
greatest  advantage  under  the  ^temate  husbandry,  by  a  quick 
succession  of  pasture  and  tillage.  When  so  extremely  light  as 
to  be  apt  to  blow,  such  soils  after  a  course  of  improvement,  by 
bring  thoroughly  cleaned  under  turnip  fallow,  and  well  dressed 
'by  hme  and  muck,  will  in  general  be  most  profitably  occupied 
as  permanent  dieep  pasture.  Those  ^«4>ich  «re  of  an  extremely 
light.and  barreo  nature  will  pay  best  as  rabbit-warrens.  * 

}  4.  Peat  '5o&.-^Qn  the  management  of  soils  of  this  descrip- 
tioiit  "^ich  are  in  a  great  measnre  new  to  agriculture,  some  ex- 
tended directions  from  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  who  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  subject,  have  already  been  given. 
^ere  are,  however,  large  e;:tents  of  thin  peaty  soil  in  many 
parlsof  .the  couotry,  where  the  climate  is  extremely  hostile  to 
the  growth  of  com  of  any  kind,  which  yet  may  be  improved^ 
and  their  worthless  herbage  extirpated,  by  meliorating  their  soils 
in  consequence  of  ploughing  and  liming,  and  stocking  them  with 
better  herbage.  For  the  improvement  of  these  soils,  an  ingeni- 
pus  and  experienced  cortespondent  of  the  Board  of  Agnculture, 
Mr  J.  Bailey  of  Chillingham  in  Northumberland,  recommends 
the/ollowing  plan:  i.  Break  up  by  paring  and  burning,  and 
ilow  rape  to  be  consumed  on  the  ground  ;  2.  Turnip  fallow  with 
lime  ;  S.  Turnip  fallow  a  second  time,  both  crops  eaten  on  the 
ground  by  sheep ;  4.  Mixed  clover  and  rye-grass,  sown  in  the 
spring  without  any  grain  crop,  and  rolled  with  the  heavy  roller. 
No'kmd  of  stotk  whatever  to  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  this  grass 
until  the. subsequent  summer  of  xhejifth  year ;  when  the  grass  is 
to  be  depastured  widi  sheep  only.  After  the  second  year,  a  few 
young  cattle  or  horses  may  be  admitted  along  with  the  sheep. 
In  this  manner,  land  not  worth  a  shilling  an  acre  of  rent  may 
be  improved  to  the  value  of  six  or  seven  shillings,  f 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  the  gentleman  quoted, 
many  doubts  are  entertained  concerning  the  expediency  of  the 
plan  recommended  by  him  for  improving  peat  soils.     It  is  plain 

— ^^— »-^— 1.^— »-^— iw^— »^-^— ^^"^i—  I  ■^P~~^  ■■■ 

•  Cuinmun.  to  Board  of  Agric.  III.  308. 
f  Coznmuu.  to  Board  of  Agric.  Ibid. 
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that  the  expense  would  be  great,  and  that  many  years  must  e- 
lapse  before  it  can  be  reimbursed,  even  allowing  that  complete 
success  !s  to  follow.  It  therefore  seems  more  advisable  to  at- 
tempt a  grain  crop  after  paring  and  burning,  or  at  least  after  tlie 
i^pe  crop,  even  in  the  ungenial  climates  to  which  he  refers.  Iq 
favourable  years,  some  grain  produce  may  be  procured  ;  and, 
.at  all  events,  the  straw  of  the  grain  crop  may  be  of  material  im- 
portance as  winter  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  for  the  pro- 
'  eduction  of  dung  to  ameliorate  the  soil.  Wlien  such  soils  are  UiJ 
down  to  grass  after  improvement,  they  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  broken  up  until  they  revert  to  the  state  of  heath,  which  ge- 
nerally takes  place  in  ten  years  or  less,  when  a  similar  course  of 
improvement  must  again  be  lesorted  to. 


^Additional  Information  regarding  Hamilton  Haugfi,  and  theBreah 
ing  up  of  other  old  Pastures  iit  that  Neigltbourhood. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Hamilton  haugh  and  Ha- 
milton park,  were  put  up  to  auction  on  Monday  the  3d  January 
ISM,  partly  for  pasture  and  part  of  it  for  two  years  tillage. 
Some  of  the  lot  set  as  high  as  13/.  16s.  per  acre  per  annum,  for 

■  two  successive  crops  of  oats,  from  pasture  19  years  old,  and  2 
Very  large  field  averages  above  lOl.  per  acre  for  three  years: 
though  in  turf  of  19  years  old,  it  did  not  yield  mote  than  from 
21.  to  2^.  5s.  per  acre.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  an  endosutt 
ai  Gerren,  the  property  of  Lord  Belhaven,  which  had  been  in 
pasture  for  many  years,  and  did  not  yield  more  than  from  3^.  lOs. 
to  il.  of  rent  per  Scotch  acre  in  grass,  xvas  last  year  set  by  pub- 
lic auction,  to  be  cropped  with  oats,  in  1813  and   IS14;  and 

■  was  let  for  these  years,  at  18/.  iSs,  per  acre  per  annum. 

Some  of  tlie  lands  round  Loudoun  Castle,  that  had  been  Ion? 
in  pasture,  were  cropped  for  two  or  three  years  past  by  the  Earl 

.  of  Moira,  and  the  crops  were  excellent.  Last  year,  the  ctopi 
vere  sold  by  public  auction  ;  and  several  lots  of  oats  uncut, 
brought  upwards  of  S5l.  per  acre.  Though  in  old  tnrf,  that 
land  never  set  at  more  than  il.  per  acre  per  annum. 

,  '  There  are  many  thousand  acres  treated  in  this  way,  in  all  the 
Western  counties  of  Scotland, 


.^Ul 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Appendix,  Art.  (A.) 
(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ui  p.  66]. 


Report  to  ths  Hiqhland  Society  bespecting  Garly 

i^otatoes. 

By  Jh  DcycAM  JutL  and  Mr  R  Nxtu. 

t 

The  period  of  the  ^ear  in  which  the  price  of  food  is  highest, 

and  poor  people  feel  most  severely  the  effects  of  a  short  crop,  19 
the  mirath  or  two  immedijitiely  preceding  harvest.  Hence  it  is  an 
bbject  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  after  a  bad  year,  to 
provide  an  increased  supply  of  food  during  these  months ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  e£Eectual  method  of  doing  tbis,  is  by  cultivating 
more  extensively  the  Early  Potato. 

In  Scotland,  some  of  the  most  forward  sorts  of  e^ly  potatoes 
m  fit  for  use  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  or,  if  properly  manag* 
cd,  as  early  at  the  middle  of  jime ;  and  other  varieties  afford  a 
•apply  till  the  Ibeginning  of  September,  when  late  potatoes  from 
the  fi^ds  come  to  be  plentiful. 

Very  high  prices  are  sometimes  given  for  early  po^toes.  In 
the  Edinburgh  market,  in  the  first  week  of  July  1812,  they  sold 
at  the  rate  of  Ss.  a  Scotch  pint  1  they  continued  nearly  three  weeks 
at  9d.  a  pint,  or  about  9s.  a  peck ;  and  afterwards,  till  the  late 
or  field  potatoes  came  in,  they  brought  from  Ss.  to  Is.  6d.  a  peck.. 
'High  prices  are  also  drawn  m  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  all  the 
populous  towns  of  the  country.  There  is  ample  encouragement, 
therefore,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  early  po- 
tatoes for  die  public  markets.  The  advantage  of  ^cultivating  a 
cstrtain  proportion  of  earlies  is  well  understood  by  gentlemen,  and 
hj  gentlemens'  gardeners,  in  every  part  of  Scotland :  But  some 
other  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  a  supply  of  potatoes 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  seem  not  to  be  duly  informed  on  the  subject. 

To  operative  manufacturers  who  possess  small  gardens, — ^to  the 
numerous  pariioners  in  vil]ages,-'-and,  in  short,  to  all  the  posses- 
sors of  cottage-gardens  or  kail-yards^  it  would  prove  a  signal  con- 
veniency  and  great  saving  to  cultivate  early  in  place  of  uUe  pota- 
toes ;  yet,  wiUi  a  few  exceptions,  the  latter  only  are  planted. 

Suppose  a  cottage-garden  to  contain  from  six  to  twelve  falls  of 
grouna;  between  three  and  four  falls  may  be  presumed  to  be  plant- 
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ed  with  late  potatoes,  and  in  September  or  October  the  produce 
might,  if  properly  managed,  amount  to  a  boU  and  a  half,  or  two^ 
bolls.  How-  great  would  be  the  a&taolaj^  to  the  cottager,  if  one- 
half  of  his  potatoes  were  of  the  early  kind,  which  he  might  lift  for 
use  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  when  the  price  of 
oatmeal  is  perhaps  6fe.  or  eVeh  7ff»  a  flCone!  .  If  the  cottager  have 
a  wife  and  several  children,  the  family  supper  must  require  about 
1^  lib»  of  oatmeal,  which,  at  the  above  rate,  4»nnot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  8d.  Sterling.  The  produce  of  the  two  fails  of  eavUu 
may  be  reckoned  from  ten  to  twelve  pecks,  affording  a  forpet  a- 
day  for  six  weeks ;  and  the  expense  could'nOt  ex'ceeii  4>8.  The 
saving  of  money  expenditufe  to  the  cottager,  therefore,  from  thut 
deriving  the  family  iluppe^  fifom  his  own  gXrden,  'during  that  dear 
period  of  the  year,  would  not  be  less  than  four  shillings  a-xoeek^ 
or  1/.  4s.  in  all.  These  advantages  %tb  tmdentood  in  hfoifc^ts 
is£  the  Ldthiaifs,  and  of  course  fery&iv  of  the  i^Mtagers  m'thei^ 
counties  ever  think  6f  phUiting  Ittte  potatoes.^  By  the  -begiAiJii^ 
of  September,  whisn  the  earlles  are  exhauBled,  the  ifirsfe  of  tlii^ 
hites  are  ready  for  lifting.  Where  the  cottage  gardenbans  smalls 
the  whole  space  that  can  be  spared  for  potatoes  oi%hft>te  be  oc^ 
cupied  with  earlies. 

There  is  still  another  advanti^e  which  attends  tlie  cttHiviltioa 
of  early  potatoes  in  cottage-gardens :  the  grotmd  is  paMy  clM- 
ed  in  June  arid  July,  and  is  wholly  cleared  in  August ;  so  that  k 
^ay  be  dug  "over,  and  planted  with  gteeiis  or  sttvoys  for  %itilief 
and  spring  supply,  or  with  transplanted  leeks.  In  East  Lotkkn). 
as  soon  as  the  earHes  are  partly  lifted,  the  deared  spot  is  du{g  over, 
and  filled  with  greens  or  leeks ;  and  this  practice  is  contiiKi^ «» 
the  ground  rs  cleared,  during  the  months  of  July  and  AogHSt. 

Although  it  itrere  true,  that  late  potato^  are  most  prdl^e,  ot 
yield  the  largest  crop,  still  this  is  couhter'baSanced  by  the  efoctoi* 
stances  of  tiie  earlies  coming  at  a  season  when  the  necedsaries  tf 
life  are  at  a  higher  rate,  and  Itasting  till  the  field  potatoes  be  reuhr  l 
and  also  by  their  admitting  of  a  second  c^p  of  vegetables  ror 
winter  use,  while,  after  Tates,  the  ground  lies  tOibropp^d  till  Ae 
following  spring.  But  the  fact  is,  that  earlids  admit  Of  being 
planted  nearly  twice  as  close  as  the  Ute  sorts,  and  that,  when  so 
managed,  they  aifbrd  almost  as  heavy  a  crop. 

The  Jirst  earlies  are  the  Ashleaved,  London  Early,  Soperfise 
Early,  and  different  sorts  of  Early  Dwarfs.  Hie  seetmd  earlies 
are.  the  Cumberland  Royal,  Early  White  Kidney,  Early  Msniy, 
from  England  ;  Early  Red,  from  Berwickshire  ;  and  Early  Fl4t, 
or  Matthew  Creeps,  from  Biggar  in  Pbebles^shire  ;  this  kstbaD; 
by  much  the  best  of  the  second  earlies. 

The  Goldfindcr  is  now  seldom  planted,  being  fufi  of  eyes  at 
buds  :  but  in  very'  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  either  it  or  the  Cum- 
berland Royal  may  be  planted.  When  the  soil  is  heavy,  or  i 
Uack  loam,  as  is  the  case  in  many  old  kail-yards,  the  Early  Fist, 
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w  Mathow  Gree'a,  ia  pref^^mbl^ ;  or  th^  {^arly  Red^  or  American 
fiarly,  which  generally  turns  out  very  prolific. 

Ib  ike  nxttkths  of  July  and  August,  there  could  be  np  difficul- 
ty in  procurii^  seed-stock  of  early  potatoes,  they  being  so  g^ 
verally  cttltivated  in  gentlenoens'  gardi^na,  and  in  ro,a]?kct-gardens 
ip  evefj  part  of  ScoSand.  It  ia  of  importance,  however,  to  pro* 
eve  the  kinds  genuine  at  first ;  iME^d  this  obj^t  is  most  likely  t^ 
be  secured  by  purcbsaing  fr^wn  nuirserymen  or  market-gar4eners. 
B«t  vduckilly,  the  possessors  of  cottage-gardens  sipldp^  think  ^f 
procuring  see4*poitatoes  tiU  tbe  spring  inpi^ths ;  and  at  that  so^ 
son,  early  potatoes  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  only  of  scedt 
merchants  or  a  few  others,  and  the  prices  are  necessarily  advan- 
ced, so  as  sometimes  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cottagers,  who 
would  cheerfully  give  Is.  a  pecic,  but  could  not  be  expected  to 
give  2s.  6d.  or  Ss. 

The  soils  which  answer  best  for  late  potatoes,  will  be  found  also 
to  be  best  for  earlies  ;  and  the  culture  of  both  kinds  is  the  same, 
excepting  (h^t  early  potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  much  closer 
than  the  lat^  kinds. 

It  may  be  useful  however  to  state,  that  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
and  particularly  of  earlies,  may  be  considerably  accelerated  by 
Tery  simple  means,  viz.  making  them  sprout  an  inch  or  two  before 
planting.  For  this  pyrpose,  the  sets  may  be  cut  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  laid  upon  a  floor  on  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  or  of 
barley  c^iaff:  the  place  shoidd,  if  possible,  be  such  that  a  stre^ni 
of  air,  ap4  ^^g^t,  may  occasionally  be  admitted.  Here  they  wiU 
^nd  out  shoots  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches.  A  prefer- 
able, m(^  perhaps  Js  oflen  resorted  to  in  Lancashire:  The  top 
if  a  dunghu  that  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  is  levelled,  and 
beat  Ao>vh  firmly  with  the  dung-fork  ;  a  covering  of  light,  dr}^ 
eaudy  ea^th,  two  inches  deen^  is  then  laid  on ;  on  tliis  are  placed 
the  sbts  close  together,  or  widiin  an  inch  of  each  other,  with  their 
SJCB  uj>ward8  ;  and  thiy  are  covered  an  inch  thick  with  the  same 
•art  of  soil.  When  the  weather  is  frosty,  a  slight  covering  of  lit- 
ter, ferns,  or  old  straw,  is  laid  on ;  but  this  is  to  be  removed  every 
mud  day,  in  order  to  render  the  shoots  somewhat  hardy. 

Ip  planting;  out,  it  is  necessary  to  make,  with  the  spade  or  hoe| 
flmidl  tz^ches  about  four  inches  deep,  allowing  fifleen  inches  be- 
tveen  each  trench ;  the  sets  are  carefully  to  be  carried  out  and 
placed  in  these  trenches,  at  five  inches  distance'  from  each  other ; 
Che  earth  iJi  to  be  drawn  cautiously  upon  them :  and  in  case  of  . 
•haip  frost  succeeding,  it  is  still  proper  again  to  throw  a  very  thin 
covering  of  coarse  litter  or  usdess  straw  over  them.  Earlies  ma- 
B49»d  in  this  way,  may  be  ready  for  use  from  the  middle  to  tlie 
end  of  June. 

When  early  potatoes  are  taken  up  in  the  months  of  June,  July 
^  August,  the  ground  should  be  immediately  dug  over  as  the 
potatoes  are  removed,  and  planted  with  greens  or  savoys,  for  win" 
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tety  or  with  transplanted  leeks,  by  which  means  two  crops  ara 
procured  in  the  same  Season. 

With  regard  to  the  heist  means  of  encouraging  the  eultivation 
of  early  potatoes,  among  Scottish  cottagers,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  offering  of  premiums  could  be  of  any  use,  or  that  any 
more  effectual  method  could  be  devised,  than  that  of  circulating 
widely,  a  short  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  with 
a  recommendation  to  gentlem^  throughout  the  country,  to  en- 
courage the  planting  of  earlies,  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
neighbouring  cottagers,  to  procure  seed-stock  of  some  of  the  best 
early  varieties. 


Chap.  IX.    App.  Art.  (B.) 
(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  68). 

'         .  •  • 

Notices  concerning  the  Taste  for  Flowers  pbevauni 
; .    among  the  Operative  Manufacturers  at  PaislAy;     ' 
WITH  AN  Account  of  the  Florist  Society 
instituted  there.     .    " 

r 

The  operatives  of  Paisley,  taking  them  at  large,  exhibit  a  con- 
dition of  improvement  very  rarely  indeed,  if  at  all  to  be  parallel- 
ed among  persons  in  the  same  rank  of  life  ;  and  they  are  particu- 
larly rennarkable  in  their  taste  for  .objects  which  please  the  eye  by 
^eir  beauty,  for  such  occupations  for  amusement  as  require  mb^ 
attentions,  and  for  various  intellectual  gratifications.  In  their 
dress,  in  the  furnishing  of  their  houses,'  and  in  matters  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  they  study  a  great  degree  of  neatness.  Even  Uusir  pi- 
geons, which  they  keep  in  considerable  numbers,  are  known  in 
the  vicinity  to  be  distinguished  for  their  beauty  and  variety.  Se» 
veral  operatives  greatly  excel  in  the  management  of  bees.;  and 
communicate  to  each  other  their  experiments  and  success*  .1  It  will 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere,  ■  in  the  same  classes  oT  the 
community,  an  equal  proportion  of  persons  who  occasionally  en- 
tertain themselves  with  making  verses.  And  it  is  probable^  that 
for  miscellaneous  information,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  tbe 
operatives  in  any  place.  *  By  a  statement  of  the. private  read- 
ing societies  in  Great  Britain  which  was  some  years  ago  ^^hibited 
in  the  newspapers,  it  appeared  that  a  very  consider^Ie  propor<« 


*  The  only  operatires  in  this  nation,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  who  can  be 
compared  with  them  for  information,  are  the  miners  at  Leadhills,  who  wofc 
hut  six  hours  a  day,  and  have  with  success  devoted  vnpch  of  their  Insure  to  the 
iinprorement  of  tlic  mind.  But  tiie  intellectual  attainments  of  the  Paisley  ope-^ 
ratives  must  be  more  various  than  theirs,  and  are  probably  in  no  departmtiit 
inferior. 
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tion  of  the  whole  (it  is  believed  not  less  at  that  time  than  one> 
third)  existed  in  Paisley.     How  far  any  of  these  attacliments  and 
habits  may  have  been  promoted  by  the  insijirationa  of  Flora,  it''| 
may  not  be  easy  to  determine,  but  all  of  them  in  some  ineasurt 
preceded  the  epoch  of  her  liutnage  and  influence  at  Paisley. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  philoso* 
phical  observation  in  Paisley,  -(■  that  "  tlie  attention  to  flowert 
which  is  HO  conspicuous  there,  is  In  a  considerable  degree  an  ef- 
fect of  the  peculiar  manufacturing  habits  of  the  people.  It  is  well' 
loiown,  that  not  only  for  the  execution  of  the  most  delicate  omo/* 
mental  muslins,  but  for  the  invention  of  patterns,  the  operative 
manulacturers  of  Paisley  stand  unrivalled.  Tlieir  ingenuity  is  con- 
tinually in  exertion  for  new  and  pleasing  elegancies,  to  diversify 
their  fabrics.  Now,  where  such  habits  obtain,  the  rearing  of  benu* 
tiful  flowers,  which  is  an  object  very  confrenial  to  thetn,  willeari* 
ly  be  adopted  and  pursued  as  a  favourite  amusement.  On  tba 
other  hand,  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  rearing  of  iloweri, 
by  a  re-action,  must  tend  to  improve  the  genius  for  iuvention  in 
elegant  fancy  muslins. 

"  The  florists  of  Paisley  ( it  is  observed  by  the  same  gentleman) 
have  long  been  remarked  fur  the  peacefulness  of  their  dispoaitionij 
and  the  sobriety  of  their  manners.  The  Florist  Club  not  only  re^ 
presses  all  irregularities  at  its  weekly  meetings,  which  diwrnss  ai 
ten  in  the  evening  ;  but  would  eraze  from  its  lists  any  disreputablft 
name,  it  in  pleasing  to  think,  that  not  only  the  attachment  of 
individuals  to  the  culture  of  beautiful  flowers,  but  the  association 
of  persons  possessing  this  taste,  seems  to  be  favourable  to  social 
order. " 

Florists  Sodety. 

**  The  culture  of  pinks  became  an  object  of  attention  in  Pais- 
ley ami  its  vicinity,  between  the  years  1 785  and  1 790.  Till  then, 
none  but  those  of  the  most  ordinary  kinds  were  known  there, 
But  at  that  period,  some  seeds,  reputed  of  good  quality,  were 
procured  from  London  :  The  great  bulk  of  these  produced  plain 

Einks.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  laced&ans  appeared ;  which, 
cing  new,  were  greatly  admired.  The  seeds  of  these  were  care- 
fully preserved  and  cultivated  ;  and  many  good  sorts  were  pro- 
cured firom  them.  The  florists  persevered  in  cultivating  tliese ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  neglect  ether  kinds  brought  year 
afler  3-ear  from  London,  where  they  were  greatly  excelled  in  va- 
rieties. And,  by  proceeding  continually  on  the  simple  principle 
^f  saving  and  using  the  seeds  of  the  finest  pinks,  the  original  qua- 
■flties  were  not  only  preserved  but  improved.  For  some  year!" 
past,  all  importation  has  ceased.  On  the  contrary,  plants  reared 
»n  Paisley  have  been  sent  by  order  to  London,  nnd  have  been 
pronounced  equal  or  superior  to  any  in  England, 

t  Tlie  Utr.  William  Furiw. 
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*^  Tbef  spirit  for  improviAgpinlw,  aixd  tnuaj cither  kin^ef  flowsni^ 
}ft  cherifibed  in  Paistey  bj  an  appropriate  institution^  which  en- 
cfOurageB  and  methodizes  a  c(M)^tant  anyicable  compethioD.  ThoM 
which  are  called  Competition  Fk)wersy  are  eight  in  noufiber :  m. 
Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Hyacinth,  Tulip^  Anemone,  BanuilCQlni, 
Pink,  anld  Carnation.  Other  kinds  are  called  Border  Flowers. 
There  is  usually  an  annual  competition  of  the  best  apecimenfl  of 
doe  or  other  of  Chose  eight  kinds.  On  sucb  occasionsy  from  40 
to  100  manvtfueturers  md  tradesmen  of  the  place  dine  tegetber. 
Every  one  who  has  formerly  gamed  a  medal,  is  expected  then  t$ 
w^r  it.  Fhe  judges  are  appointed :  of  whom,  for  the  moit  part, 
two  are  strangers,  who  are  known  to  be  sklEful  floristA.  Two 
gUardidns  receive  the  articles  for  competition ;  imd  affix  to  each 
a  private  number,  so  that  the  judges  cannot  know  to  whom  any 
of  them  belong  till  after  the  decision.  The  first  prize,  whitih  u 
a  silver  medal,  of  about  the  value  of  m  guinea.  With  a  suitibh 
inscription,  is  awarded  to  the  person  who  presentft,  of  htg  own 
r6aring,  the  twelve  specimens  of  the  competing  fiowcv,  which| 
taken  collectively,  are  the  best.  The  twelve  fiext  in  general  eat' 
£^ence,  entitle  the  cultivator  to  ah  iiiscribed  silver  medal,  woi-th 
about  15s.  Af^er  the  decision,:  th^  flower  for  next  annual  com* 
petition  is  antiounced.  •  Pinks  are  brought  into  competition  twics 
.  as  often  as  any  other  species  of  flowers.  To  the  honofir  of  the 
Society'»  liberality,  strangers  noay  stand  competitors  upon  the  ta- 
iy  condition  ef  purcliasiog  a  ticket  for  diiincr.  Bnt  Uie  Soeifiy 
does  not  confine  itself  to  annual  meetings  and  remutieratioDS. 
Every  Thursday  evening,  from  the  flowering  of  the  polyanthus, 
till  the  disappearance  of  the  carnation,  its  members  conveoei 
At  each  meeting,  every  member  may  produce  specimens  of  as 
many  kinds  of  the  eight  competition  flowers  as  are  in  season; 
and  the  best  specimen  of  each  kind  entitles  the  possessor  to  one 
Enrolment  of  his  name  iii  the  Society's  minute  book  for  priz^ 
The  successful  competitor  in  the  kind  which  the  judges  aeclare 
to  be  the  most  frequent  among  those  presented  for  the  night,  is 
enrolled  in  a  department  of  the  minutes  appropriate  to  the  com* 
Petition  for  the  predominant  flower.  The  successful  compietitonc^ 
for  the  secondary  flowers  of  the  night,  are  each  enrolled  in  A  litl 
called  the  Competition  of  All  Flowers^  Should  onl^  one  speci- 
men of  a  kind  be  presented,  the  enrolment  still  takes  place  ;  be- 
cause none  would  cut  down  their  finest  plants,  were  the  acciden- 
tal want  of  a  rival  specimen  to  render  this  sacrifice  vain.  ■  But 
when  each  of  the  competition  flowers  is  in  the  prime  of  its  sea«  . 
son,  a  competition  for  the  best  collection  of  specimens  of  six 
varieties  of  it  is  announced  at  one  meeting,  and  decided  at  the 
next ;  and  the  name  of  the  gainer  is  twice  inserted.  The  week- 
ly competition  is  determined,  in  ordinary  cases,  by  two  jtfdges. 
If  these  do  not  agree,  a  thirdsman  is  chosen  by  the  Club  to  de- 
cide; and  should  he  demur,  another  judge  is  added.     Whentbe 
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tflx  bead  floTTers  of  a  kind  ure  reqiiiredy  three  judges  arc  appoint- 
ed. At  the  efvd  of  the  year,  those  records  are  investigated ;  and 
there  is  exhibited  to  the  Society  a  statement  of  the  different  wiR^ 
wfet^f  of  the  nnmber  of  the  seppearances  of  each  in  the  books,  of 
Che  particular  flow^ers  in  which  he  excels,  and  eten  of  the  me- 
rits of  thosd  flowers.  Honorary  re#iird9  are  then  distrrbuted. 
The  most  «uceessf«l  fiorist  receives  pertrape  a  spade ;  the  next  a 
rtik^;  Md  the  third  a  trowel  of  hnrfe. 

*<  in  the  books,  there  is  likewise  a  department  for  Border 
Flowers :  aod  b^e  the  name^  of  sueh  members  as  from  time  to 
time  produce  the  best  of  each  sort  afe  entered.  And  there  is 
another  department  for  the  name  of  every  member  who  present* 
the  earliest-blown  flower  of  its  kind.  When  the  books  are  an- 
nually reviewed,  the  comparative  merits  of  the  competitors  in 
each  of  these  last  departments  are  estimated ;  but  no  prizes  are 
assigned.  When  the  earliest  specimen^  howeVer,  is  a  competi- 
tion flower,  tho  name  of  the  florist  stands  not  only  in  the  de- 
partment for  the  earliest  flowers,  biit  also  in  the  prize  minute- 
book. 

**  Some  Idea  of  the  zeal  of  the  Paisley  cultivators  may  Be 
formed,  'WhcA  ft  is' Stated,  that  several  of  them  ^  can. show  'fo  or 
80  of  the  fflok  cnoice  varieties  of  piziks  ;  others' "SOCf  varieties  of 
the  choicest  tulips ;  others  60  or  70  variotie&  of  the  bqst  cama- 
tioae,  all  named;  besides  many  excellent  inferior  varieties  of 
each  kind. 

•  **  It  may  now  be  proper  to  advert  briefly  to  what  are  reckon* 
ed  by  I^ley  florists  the  characteristics  of  a  good  pink ;  and  the 
best  methods  of  bringing  this  flower  to  its  perfection.  These 
flowers  which  are  well  laced,  and  least  notched  in  the  edge  of 
(he  petal,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  rose-leaved,  are  considered 
as  the  grandest.  Such  as  bloom  fair,  and  are  very  double,  and 
well  laced,  are  also  highly  prized.  The  taste  of  each  florist  is, 
ia  some  degree,  his  own  standard  for  colours.  But  the  best 
white  for  the  body  of  the  flower  is  always  in  request.  In  the  la- 
cing, a  £Ood  blacki  shaded  toward  the  centre  with  red,  is  much 
esteemed.  Scarlet  lacings  are  most  rare,  and  are  often  prefer- 
^d.  A  purple  lace  is  very  much  admired ;  such  as  Davy's  Dut- 
chess of  Devonshire,  which  is  the  model  of  a  perfect  pink. 
Very  double  flowers  are  apt  to  burst ;  and  nearly  all  the  parts 
of  fructification  having  run  into  petals,  they  seldom  produce 
any  perfect  seeds*  The  seeds  of  tlte  notched  flowers  are  reject- 
ed, unless  their  lacings  be  uncommonly  fine.  The  best  seeds 
h  4re  obtained  from  semi-double  flowers,  that  have  good  colours.. 
When  these  are  planted,  and  allowed  to  flower,  beside  such  as 
are  more  double,  the  seeds  thus  procured,  produce  many  varie- 
tieStVery  difftrent  Arom  each  other,  and,  often,  all  different  fro:n 
.the 'mother  plant.  From  a  seed-pod,  40  or  .50  seeds  may  conio 
i»  bloom  ;  and  in  the  whole  number,  there  may  not  be  found  a- 
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bove  two  or  three  good  sorts,  equalling  the  mother  plant*  Bet 
it  is  the  florist's  care  to  propagate  these  few  choice  sorts ;  which 
he  does  by  pipings  and  layers,  in  the  usual  way. 

"  The  following  is  reckoned  the  best  method  of  Uoomuig  pinks. 
They  are  tied  to  a  small  stick  to  keep  them  up ;  and  whai  the 
petals  are  first  seen  in  the  pod^  those  pods  which  are  most  apt 
to  burst  are  preserved,  by  putting  on  them  a  piece  of  card  pa^ 
per,  cut  with  a  hole  and  a  alit,  according  to  Mr  Maddox*f  dir 
rectionSii  The  plants,  when  in  bloom,  are  covered  with  pieces 
of  tip,  in  shape  of  umbrellas,  which  defends  them  from  the  rail 
imd  th»  scorching  sun, ''  * 
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DlftYCTIOVa  FOR  THS  CULTURE  OF  CoTTAGB  GABDXNSy«*BT 
THX  LATB  Ma  NlCOL. — ^FroM  A  MS.  IN  THE  P06SES8IOK 

OP  TBS  Sight  Hon.  Sir  John  Sincjuair,  Bart. 

Tbs  fittest  articles  of  prbdace  are,  summer  cabbage,  winter 
kail,  a  few  early  potatoes,  turnip,  besms,  leeks,  and  onions.  The 
changes,  (particularly  if.  the  cottager  keeps  a  cow),  clover,  with 
barley,  or  lint,  nnder  one  or  other  of  which,  a  fourth  part  of  bis 
garden  should  always  be.  This  is  useful  to  his  cow,  or  serves  for 
a  bleaching-green,  and  rambline-ground  for  his  children,  an  ob* 
ject  of  considerable  utility,  and  keeps  them  near  their  own  homes, 
and  from  transgressing  the  neighbouring  enclosures  and  planta* 
ttons. 

As,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  Board  [of  Agriculture  would 
render  this  class  of  the  community  considerable  service,  by  print- 
ing separately,  and  distributing  gratis,  to  one  or  more  persons 
in  each  hamlet,  village,  &c.  Directions  for  the  management  of 
their  little  spots,  I  shall,  in  the  most  brief  and  plain  manner, 
subjoin  the  simplest  mode  of  cultivating  the  above  articles  o£ 
produce. 

Summer  Cabbage, 

Seed  of  the  early  York  (half  an  ounce)  to  be  sown  on  a  bed 
•r  border  two  yards  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  about  the  10th  of 
August.    One  hundred  to  be  planted  on  the  bean-ground,  with 

•  The  materials  of  tbc  preceding  account  of  the  Society  of  Paisley  Flarists. 
Ice.  were  fumi»hkd  by  Mr  John  Findlay,  gunsmith  in  Paisley,  a  ve?y  inteO^fei^ 
and  successful  florist.  ■  !  -<:. 
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dungy  at  eighteen  inches  square, .  the  first  week  in  October,  and 
ano&er  as  abo^e,  the  first  in  March  ;  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and 
earthed  up,  first,  when  they  begin  to  take  their  first  growth; 
aod  for  goody  when  they  are  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high. 

Winter  Kail, 

that  iSy  German  greens  (otherwise  curlies)  and  savoys.  The 
seed  to  be  sown  as  above,  about  the  first  of  June,  and  three  or 
four  hundred  planted  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  indies  square  on  the 
potato  ground  without  dung,  about  the  middle  of  July  or  first' 
of  August ;  kept  clean  of  weeds  and  eahlied  up,  as  directed  ft- 
bove  for  cabbage. 

Earl^  PotatoeSf 

Plant  of  any  of  the  early  kinds  on  the  clover  ground,  with  or 
without  dung,  in  rows  twenty  inches  asunder  and  eight  in  the 
rowy  about  the  first  of  ,March.  Cut  tlie  large  ones  into  four». 
the  iniddle-sized  into  two,  and  plant  the  small  whole,  prefer* 
ring  the  large  when  they  can  be  hady  as  the  most  likely  to  yield 
great  returns.  Plant  them  within  forty-eight  hours  of  cutting* 
but  not  sooner  than  twenty-four.  Give  the  first  hoeing  whea 
the  plants  appear;  the  second  when  about  three  inches hig^; 
and  earth  up  when  about  eight  or  nine. . 

Early  Turnip, 

Sow  of  the  early  white  Dutch  (an  oonce)  on  the  cabbi^ 
ground  with  dung,  about  the  middle  of  March ;  keep  dean  d£ 
weeds ;  and,  when  about  two  inches  high,  thin  them  out  to  nine 
inches  square. 

Beans. 

Plant  of  the  Lisbon  or  long- pod  (about  two  or  three  pounds), 
on  the  leek  ground  without  dungy  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  ana 
fQur  inches  in  the  row,  about  the  middle  of  March,  or  when  the 
leeks  are  done ;  earth-up,  firsty  when  about  three  inches  high  ^ 
and  for  good,  when  about  six  or  eight. 

Leeks. 

Sow  of  the  true  Scotch  (from  one  to  two  ounces)  on  a  bed  or 
border  six  or  eight  yards  long,  and  four  feet  broad,  about  thq 
first  of  March ;  and  keep  them  clean  of  weeds.  Plant  them  out 
(from  one  to  two  thousand)  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  first 
of  Julyy  on  the  turnip  groundy  with  or  without  dung,  in  rows  a 
foot  apart,  and  six  inches  in  the  row ;  making  deep  holes  with 
Ae  setting-sticky  thrusting  the  plant  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving 
the  hole  open.  Keep  clean  of  weeds,  and  top  the  plants  once  i^ 
month,  to  make  them  put  out  new  heart-leaves,  and  swell  in  the 
stelk;  '  > 
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Oniofut. 

Sow  of  the  Strasburgh  kind  (from  one  to  ftur  ounces)  in  (fto» 
two  to  eight)  beds  six  op  seven  yards  lo^,  and  four  fteet  widt^ 
also  on  the  turnip  ground^  with  or  without  dung,  about  the  firet 
of  March.  Sift  or  sprinkle  a  little  earth  regularly  over  the  seed ; 
then  tread  the  whole  evenly  with  the  foot,  and  rake  or  busl^har- 
row  smooth.  Keep  the  crop  clean  of  weeds ;  and  when  aboot 
four  inches  high,  thin  them  out  to  six  inches  squftfe^ 

Clovery  vsUh  lAni  or  Barky. 

Sow  of  the  red,  if  a  cow  is  kept,  otherwise  of  tbe  vhtte  don 
ver,  any  time  in  April,  on  the  winter-kail  ground  without  dung; 
with  which  sow-  lint  or  barley,  thinly.  The  barley  may  either 
be  cut  green  for  the  cow,  or  let  ripen  for  the  use  of  the  kaUpot. 
The  ground  is  to  lie  under  clover  next  season  only,  and  to  be 
broke  up  for  potatoes  the  following. 

Let  the  ground  be  laid  up  in  hisjh  narrow  ridges  at  all  dracf 
when  not  in  crop.  It  is  thereby  effectually  fallowed »  and  modi 
less  dung  will  be  required.  When  the  clover  ground  is  broke 
upy  it  should  be  treoiched^  at  least  two  spit  deep,  if  tbe  depth  of 
soil  will  permit. 

As  cow  and  hog  dung,  and  ashes*,  generally  compose  tbe  oou 
tage  dunghilt  and  as  all  these  properly  mixed  will  make  a  very 
fit  manure  for  most  kinds  'of  soil  (especially  if  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Uttle  lime^  marl,  the  scrapings  of  rosidi^  acomrings 
of  ditches,  kc.)  they  should,  be  regularly  mixed  together,  by 
throwiag  them -alternately  on  the  same  h^p  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  byre,  pigstye  and  fire-side ;  to  increase  whicfa»  every 
industrious  means  should  be  used. 

Let  the  dung  at  all  times  be  digged  in  as  it  is  spread  on  the 
ground,  or  sA  soon  afterwards  as  possible;  otherwise  much  of  its 
virtue  will  be  lost  Sow  and  plant  aUo,  as  toon  as  possible  after 
<i>gging  ;  <u^d  never  dig  or  trench  when  .tbe  ground  is  in  a  very. 
we|8tate^ 

Chap.  IX.    App.  Art.  (DO 

(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  72-) 

Obsxrvations  on  the  Cottage-Gardens  IK  TBE  Carsb  or 

GowRis. 

■ 

By  Mr  Archibaz4>  Gorris. 

From  Kinfaunsy  about  four  miles  east  from  Fertb^  tP  Invert 
Hfowrie,  about  three  miles  west  of  Dundee,  including  the  Braeii 
of  the  Carse,  is  an  extent  of  arable  ground  measuring  nearly- 
30,000  acres,  all  excellent  soil,  though  widely  differing  in  qua* 
lity,  in  different  parts.     This  district  contains' a  pppulation  of  Sp 
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fcont  7000,  two-thirds  of  whom  may  be  rcclcoxied  coHagerSi  in- 
cluding under  this  name  the  iover  orders  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages,  as  well  as  farm  servants,  salmon-fishers  and  others. 

The  village  cottagers,  for  the  most  part,  possess  a  black  loamy 
iKoil,  from  the  villages  being  chiefly  situate  on  the  rising  grounds, 
where  the  soil  is  generally  what  is  termed  blade  land  ;  the  villages 
of  this  description  in  the  middle  of  die  Carse,  are  Errol,  Inchturot 
and  Long  Fox^an  ;  those  on  the  Braes  of  the  Carse,  where  the 
soil  is  exactly  similar,  are  principally  Balgamo,  Ballanden,  Kin- 
naird,  Rait,  Ktlspindie,  and  Pitrodie.  A  number  of  detached 
cottages  are  sitaated  on  both  sides  oi  the  tumptite-road  betvreen 
Incfayra,  and  Inchture,  where  the  soil  is  chiefly  a  strong  clay. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  the  gardens  attached  to  the 
cottages  here  alluded  to,  that  they  are  considerably  too  small  to 
admit  of  any  profitable  mode  of  cropping,  few  of  them  exceed- 
ing ten  falls,  and  many  not  amounting  to  nearly  that  siae  i  tha 
consequence  is,  that  the  ground  being  perpetually  cropped  with 
greens  or  cabbage,  is  oi  course  much  exhausted. 

In  the  Braes  of  the  Carse,  where  the  soil  and  climate  isfEcrour* 
able  for  preserving  plants  of  greens  and  cabbage  in  winter*  the 
cottagers  generally  sow  what  ground  they  can  spare  with  them 
in  August,  and  they  find  a  ready  market  at  Perth  in  the  spring 
months.  Many  of  them  also  raise  kail-seed^  which  they  sell  to 
the  nurserymen ;  but  frequently  they  pay  too  little  attention  to 
this  article,  planting  greens,  cabbage,  savoys,  and  plain  kail  prOf 
imscaottsly  in  one  plot,  so  that  none  of  the  s^s  can  be  depexxded 
on  as  genuine. 

Another  serious  disadvantage  to  these  gardens  isy  their  being 
generally  surrounded  with  ash-trees,  a  practice  which  does  the 
norticultnral  genius  of  our  forefathers  no  gfreat  credit^  and  the 
pernicious  eilects  of  which  are  still  severely  felt. 

From  these  few  remarks,  it  will  apjpear,  that  the  cottage-gar<* 
dens  being  in  general  too  small  to  admk  of  any  regular  or  ad- 
vantageous system  of  cropping,  and  tlie  tenants  having  no  right 
to  cut  down  trees,  the  means  of  improvement  must  rest  solely 
with  the  landed  proprietors :  it  is  they  only,  who>  by  affording 
a  stimulus  to  industry,  can  cherish  that  laudable  spirit  of  honest 
independence,  so  congenial  to  the  sons  of  Caledonia.  Fortune 
ately,  the  philanthropy  of  many  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen^ 
landed  proprietors  in  this  district,  has  already  been  too  conspicu- 
ous to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  any  thing  will  be  long  withheld  by 
them,  wlien  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  conducive  to  the  wdfare  of 
the  lower  class  of  people :  it  is  only  necessary  to  ppint  out  the 
most  probable  method  of  effecting  this,  to  insure  their  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  the  expense  that  many  of  them  have  been  at  in  building 
comfortable  cottages,  affords  an  earnest,  that  they  will  indulge 
them  with  an  additional  piece  of  ground,  if  this  be  bhown  to  t>c 
aecessary,  to  enable  tbeni  in  some  measure  to  acquire  a  co^rtfuic- 
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able  subsistence.  But  in  doing  thisrthe  landed  proprietor  tvonld 
not  need  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest :  I  beliere  the  garden  grOand 
in  this  quarter  rents  at  from  Is.  to  1  s.  Sd.  or  even  Is.  6d.  per  fall : 
a  fair  average  may  be  struck  at  Is.  Sd.'^  which  is  at  the  rate  of  10/. 
Sterling  per  acre,  or  about  S/.  more  than  is  paid  per  acre  for  any 
farm  in  this  district :  The  landlord  in  reality  would  enhtoce  the 
▼alue  of  any  part  of  his  estate  so  laid  out,  about  40  fer  cent., 
without  any  trouble  or  risk»  besides  enjoying  the  consciousneu  of 
haring  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  a  number  of  poor  people. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  gentlemen  will  feel  disposed  to  al- 
low the  cottagers  on  their  estates  a  little  extensien  of  their  gar- 
den ground,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  may  be 
the  prbprietors  of  cottages,  where  the  soil  is  a  black  loam,  to  al- 
low 40  falls  Scots  measure,  to  each  cottage  for  garden  ground : 
where  the  soil  is  clay,  half  that  extent  is  as  much  as  could  be  pos- 
sessed with  advantage  by  the  cottager.  And  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  rent,  and  better  their  circumstances,  I  shall  ofier  a  few 
hints  for  managing  cottage-gardens,  of  both  soils,  beginning  with 
the  black  land. 

The  40  falls  should  be  laid  out  in  four  divisions,  of  10  falls 
each,  to  undergo  the  following  rotation  of  cropping. 

1.  Greens  and  cabbage  8  tails,  onions  1  fall,  raising  kail  or 
cabbage-seed,  1  fall. 

2.  Late  potatoes  8  falls,  early  potatoes  2  falls,  to  be  followed 
widi 

S.  Carrots  8  falls,  cabbage  plants  2  falls  ;  the  ground  for  the 
carrots  and  plants,  to  be  trenched  two  spit  deep  in  August,  be- 
fore sowing  the  plants,  and  any  time  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
for  the  carrots; 

4.  Wheat  with  dung,  and,  at  the  separation  of  the  crop,  the 
ground  to  be  winter  dug,  paring  o£F  the  stubble  within  an  inch 
of  the  surface,  and  laying  it  in  the  bottom. 

The  crops,  according  to  the  above  rotations  when  properly  ma- 
naged, may  be  supposed  to  yield  the  following  profits  to  the  cot- 
tager. 

The  first  division,  Consisting  of  greens^  cabbage,  onions  and 
kail  seed,  will  be  consumed  by  the  family,  the  kail  seed  except- 
ed, of  which  he  ma^  be  supposed  to  have  6  lib.,  which  he  can 
sell  at  2s.  per  lib. ;  the  surplus  of  cabbage  and  greens,  will  assist 
in  rearing  a  pig  dtiring  the  summer  months  ;  if  the  onions  have 
succeeded,  a  peck  or  two  may  be  sold  to  neighbouring  farmers, 
who  seldom  take  the  trouble  of  raising  them  for  themselves.  The 
second  division^  consisting  wholly  of  potatoes,  will  be  all  used 
in^e  cottager's  family :  The  early  potatoes  will  be  used  by  the^ 
12ch  August;  when  these  two  falls  should  be  prepared  for  cab- 
bage plants,  to  form  a  part  of  the  third  division^  These  plants, 
in  the  spring,  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  among  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  and  their  neighbours  to  the  north  ef  the  SidleyhillS| 
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and  will  bring  at  an  arerage  lOe.  per  fall :  The  otker  8  falls  be* 
ing  trenched  and  sown  with  the  large  orange  carrot,  may  be  reck- 
oned to  produce  about  80  stone  of  carrots,  with  which  I  would 
propose  fattening  the  pig  that  was  reared  in  the  summer  months 
by  the  refuse  of  the  garden  :  this  pig  may  be  supposed  to  weigh* 
when  fattened^  from  8  to  12  stone,  an  important  article  for  the 
cottager's  family^  besides  the  dung  that  will  be  made,  if  plenty 
,of  litter  has  been  laid  under  the  sow :  this  dung  should  be  laid 
on  the  ground  where  the  cabbage  plants  and  carrots  were,  which 
.  is  to  form  the  fourth  division,  and  to  be  cropped  wholly  with 
wheat.  From  the  produce  of  this  fourth  division,  the  cottager 
will  be  able  to  pay  his  garden  rent,  and  what  he  sold  from  the 
first  and  third  divisions,  will  more  than  pay  his  house  rent,  leav- 
ing the  produce  of  27  falls  for  the  us^  of  his  family. 

As  to  those  who  possess  a  clay  soil,  21  falls  may  be  as  much 
garden  ground  as  the  cottager  can  profit  by,  the  soil  being  more 
.'difficult  to  labour,  and  the  success  more  precarious  than  where 
the  soil  is  a  black  loam. 

This  spot  I  would  recommend  laying  out  in  three  divisions  of 
7  falls  each,  to  be  cropped  with  a  rotation  of  greens^  potatoes, 
wheat.    • 

The  first  division,  of  greens,  cabbage^  onions,  5cc.  which  fol* 
low  the  wheat,  should  have  the  ground  prepared  by  throwing 
it  up  to  the  frost,  immediately  when  the  wheat  is  cut :  if  laid  up 
in  ridges  so  much  the  better,  with  long  stubble,  dug  in,  in  ord^ 
to  meliorate  the  soil,  and  render  it  more  fit  for  yielding  potatoes 
and  improving  the  other  crops.  I  would  recommend  it  to  the 
cottager,  to  throw  in  heaps  (he  cleanings  of  the  great  road,  and 
after  exposing  this  to  the  frost,  and  turning  it  once  or  twice,  have 
it  laid  on  the  ground  formerly  dug  about  mree  mches  thkk,  tome 
frosty  day  in  the  month  of  February,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dry  enough,  have  it  dug  over  and  cropped  with  cabbage,  greens 
.and  onions.  This  compost,  consisting  chiefly  of  sharp  sand,  im* 
pregnated  with  the  salts  from  horses  dung  and  urine,  forms  an 
excellent  dressing  for  all  strong  clay  soils. 

Where  the  cottage  may  not  be  situate  near  enough  the  great 
road  for  obuining  this  compost,  let  him,  if  possible^  obuin  the 
cleanings  from  any  of  the  paws  that  are  so  frequently  to  be  me& 
with  in  the  low  carse ;  this  sediment  formed  from  the  rich  soil  of 
the  braes,  carried  down  by  great  floods  of  rain,  would,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  frost,  have  the  same  effect  as  the  cleanings  of  the 
road :  but  the  cottager  cannot  be  supposed  to  avail  himself  of 
either,  if  the  compost  canxu>t  be  collected  vnthin  at  most  200 
yards  of  his  garden ;  the  expense  of  farther  carriage  would  over* 
balance  the  profit* 

As  soon  as  the  cabbage  or  any  of  the  greens  are  cut,  the 
ground  should  be  instantly  turned  up  to  the  frost  when  dry,  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  potatoes,  which  is  the  second  crop  in  ro* 
tationi 
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If  any  rotten  straw,  leaves  of  trees,  "bean  faaidm»  and  such 
like,  can  be  easily  procured  and  thrown  in  a  fieap  to  rot,  it  wtil 
form  an  excellent  dressing  to  be  laid  in  the  drills  widi  the  seed 
potatoes,  which,  in  a  soil  of  this  sort,  should  nerer  be  planted 
above  two  inches  below  the  surface,  leaving  sufficient  room  for 
earthing  up.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
all  the  dung  that  was  c(^lected  from  ashes,  laid  on,  to  be  wrought 
4nto  the  soil  with  a  strong  prong,  and  drawn  up  afterwards  to 
the  stems  of  the  potatoes  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

When  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stir 
-&e  ground  well,  observing  not  to  tread  ifhe  soil  in  gatherings  and 
no  farther  digging  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  to  receive 
The  wheat  seed,  if  the  ground  has  been  properly  wrought  as 
above  directed.  There  is  a  potato,  originally  introdirced  by 
Dr  Coventry,  that  is  less  disposed  to  cmi,  and  is  more  prolix 
fie  than  any  late  potato  I  know.  It  is  a  reddish  round  .potato, 
and  "is  ttnown  here  by  the  tiame  of  rfie  Coventry  potato.  This 
sort  I  would  recommend  planting  in  all  soils  where  potatoes  are 
subject  to  curl ;  a  frequent  chan^  of  seed  from  a  light  sofl  anrf 
high  situation  will  he  attended  with  advantage.  It  may  be  zid* 
ed,  that  if  the  Coventry  potato  be  planted  in  Mstrch,  on  a  warm 
"border,  it  will  come  in  as  early  as  any  of  Ae  -common  early  sort^, 
and  is  superior  in  quality.  It  likewise  possesses  the  property  (tf 
keeping  long ;  even  till  the  young  potatoes  of  the  foBowing  year 
ct>me  in. 

The  :third  crop  in  rotaftion  is  wheat,  t)f  which  the  cottager  will 
easily  know  how  to  dispose. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  all  j^eneral  rules  must  admit  of  many 
exceptions  :  But  were  somethmg  similar  to  the  above  encouraged 
by  gentlemen,  and  adopted  by  cottagers,  it  might  be  attended 
■with  much  advantage  to  the  poorer  'class,  while  it  even  would 
add  a  trifle  to  the  rental  of  the  landlord. 

•I  shall  only  add,  that  no  forest  trees  whatever  ought  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  cottager's  garden :  it  is  cruel  in  die  extreme, 
to  allow  a  poor  cottager  only  about  9  or  10  falls  of  garden 
ground,  and  to  have  that  spot  crowded  with  as  many  large  ash 
trees,  a  spot  for  which  he  pays  a  comparatively  high  rent,  and 
to  which  he  has  daily  recourse  for  part  of  his  subsistence.  Tiie 
custom  is  indeed  wearing  out;  but  from  a  sort  of  veneration 
which  some  gentlemen  pay  to  old  trees,  too  many  vestiges  of  this 
practice  still  remain  :  No  doubt,  shelter  is  requisite  for  villages, 
and  trees  afFord  shelter;  but  a  small  strip  of  planting  judiciously 
laid  out,  would  answer  the  purpose ;  and,  in  point  of  ornament, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  a  thriving  strip  of  planting, 
of  di£Ferent  sorts  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  forest  trees,  and  a 
few  straggling  naked  old  ash  trees,  whose  uncouth  appearance 
adds  even  to  the  horrors  of  winter. 
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IT  OP  Tabls  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  Tree  Fruits,  for 

USE  IN  SUCCESSION  FROM  JuLY  TO  JuLY  AGAIN,   AS   GE« 
NERALLY  FURNISHED  FROM  HIS  GraCB  THE  DuKE 

OF  Buccleuch's  Garden  at  Dalkeith. 


AppUs. 


!'rmn  Jalj  till 
November. 


tmi  November 
tUl  March. 


rom  March  till 
July. 


Pears. 


Communicated  by  Mr  Macdonals. 

S.   Juneating* 
S.   Summer  Strawberry.. 
S.    Autumn  Strawberry. 
S.    Oslin  Pippin. 
S.   Lemon  Pippin^ 
8.    Thorle  Pippin. 
S.    Nonsuch  do.  Scarlet  do. 
S.    White  Hawthomdean. 
[S.    Red  Cluster. 

/-W.  Golden  Pippin,  two  kind^. 

S.    Ribston  Pippin. 

W.  NonpareiU  two  kinds.  . 

W.  Newton  Pippin. 

W.  Holland  Pippin. 
•I  W.  Spiti^enberg  Pippin* 

S.  &  W.  Golden  Rennec 

W.  Pomme  de  Greece. 

W.  Shej^ard's  Fame. 

W.  Arabian,  New* 

W.  Melville  Pippin. 

fW.  Pomme  d'Api. 
S.    Royal  Russet. 
W.  Nonpareil  Russett 
S.    Pile's  Russet. 
S.    Wheeler's  Rasset. 
W.  Aromatic  Rasset. 

W.  Jargonelle. 
S.    Longueville. 
S.    Summer  Bergamot. 
S.    Orange  Bergamot. 
W.  Summer  Boncretien. 
W.  Autumn  Bergamot. 
W.  Gansel's  Bergamot. 
S.  &  W.  Green  Sugar. 
W.  Early  Primitive. 
S.   Moirfowl  Egg. 
Ee 
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Pears. 


CJierries. 


S.    Gray  Achan. 
W.  Green  Chisel. 
W.  St  Germain. 
Wrf  'Cressane. 
W.  Brown  Beurre. 
W.  Gray  Bearrf  • 
W.  Winter  BoncretaeO' 
W.  Swan's  Egg. 
W.  Chaomontdle. 
W.  Colmar. 

W.  Early  Maydukes,  two  sorts. 

W.  Harrison's  Heart. 

W.  Black  Heart. 

W.  White  Heart. 

W.  Amber  Heart. 

W.  Morella. 


Peaches 
m  rotation. 


W.  Early  Nutmeg. 

W.  Early  Ann. 

W.  Red  Magdalen. 

W.  Royal  Crcorge. 

W.  Grimwood'^s  Royal  George. 

W.  Noblesse. 

H.  Galland. 

H.  Bellegard. 

H.  Montaubon. 

H.  Millet's  Mignon. 

W.  Smith's  Early  Newington. 

H.  Chancellor. 

W.  White  Magdalen. 

Nectarines.    H.  Red  Roman. 

H.  Elruge. 

H.  Temple. 

W.  Fairchild's. 

H.  Clermont. 

H.  Dutilly's. 

H.  Brugnon. 

H.  Murray's. 

H.  Scarlet. 


Apricclts. 


Ptums 
in  rotation^ 


W.  Moorparfc. 
W.  Breda,  Early. 
W.  Masculine  Early. 
W.  Brussekdo. 
W.  Orange  do. 

W.  Violet  de  Hautive. 
W.  Early  Hautive. 
W.  New  Orleans. 
W.  Early  Morocco. 
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.    Plums  ^     W.  Green  Gage, 
in  rotation,    W.  Blue  Gage. 

W.  Blue  Perdrigon* 

W.  Apncot  Plum. 

W.  Fotheringhan)« 

W.  White  Magnum  BdnunL 

W.  Imperial.. 

Figs.        W.  Early  White. 
W.  Blue. 

Explanation.     S.  Standard— W.  Wall- tree,  .^H.*  House,  the 
fruit  requiring  gla$9. 


Chap.  IX.    App.  Art.  (F.) 
List  of  the  Different  Varieties  of  Fruits,  tUiEFtx 

CULTIVATED  IN  SCOTLAND. 

(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii,  p.  124?.) 


I.  APPLES. 

&ARLT  ApPLEI^. 

August. 

Sunvmcr  Qjueening.  A  pretty  gooct  friiit^  s^nd  succeeds  well 
^▼en  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.     Standard. 

Summer  Thorle.  A  beautiful  early  pippin»  fit  for  the  table ; 
and  the  tree  a  ready  bearer.     Standard  and  espalier. 

.  OsUnp  Original,  or  Arbroath  pippin;  Orzelon  of  Forsyth^ 
Tliis  is  an  excellent  early  table  apple;  the  tree  grows  freely  by 
cuttings.     Wall  or  espalier. 

Jennetings  or  Geniton*  (considered  as  corruptions  of  June^ 
Ming).  It  ripens  a  month  or  six.  weeks  earlier  than  any  other 
jipple,  being  generally  ready  in  the  end  of  July.  It  is  however 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  bslin  and  some  others  of  the  early  ap- 
ples.    Wall  or  standard; 

.  Margaret  or  Magdalene  apple.  This  is  an  fsarly  fruit,  of  good 
flavour ;  and  the  tree  is  generally  productive.  Espalier  and  stand- 
ard. 

September. 

Summer  Pearmatm  This  is  fe^dy  for  the  table  in  the  begin* 
niBg  of  September,  but  does  not  keep  long.     Standard* 

Summer  I}edstreak.    A  good  fruit.     Standard. 

Summer  Lud.    A  tolerable  fruit.     Standard. 

Irish  Pitcher.  A  large  yellow  apple,  introduced  from  Ire]aiul 
into  Clydesdale.    Should  be  more  cultivated  as  a  standard. 

Ee2 
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Summer  Teuchategg.  A  small  orange- coloured  apple**  Teu*^ 
chat  is  the  Scottish  name  of  the  lapwing. 

JVhite  Melrose^  or  Muiros.  A  good  apple,  and  the  tree  a  good. 
I>earer. 

Golden  Rennet.  This  excellent  apple  ripens  m  Scotland  in  the 
end  of'  September,  and  is  fit  either  for  the  table  or  the  kitdieiu 
It  keeps  till  January.     Wall  or  standard. 

Scarlet  Rennet.     A  beautiful,  but  not  a  keeping  fruit.     Wall. 

Hatothomdeauy  or  White  Apple.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower> 
apd  bears  readily  and  plentiililly  in  every  part  of  Scotland.  The 
fruit  does  not  keep  long^  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  kitchea.  The 
tree  itself  is  short-lived,  generally  beginning  to  decay  when  twdw- 
or  fifteen  years  old.  E^alier  and  standard;  and  temporary 
standard  in  orchards.. 

Queen  of  England*  A  pretty  good  orchard  apple ;  (he  tsee  » 
great  bearer. 

IVihe  Apple,  sometimes  called  Queen  apple.  Accounted  one- 
of  the  best  Scots  autumn  apples,  either  for  table  or  kitchen,  bul 
does  not  keep  well.     Standard- 

Nonstick.  A  well  known  pippin.  The  tree  generally  bear» 
more  or  less^  every  season  ;  but  is  apt  to  canker;  Espalier,  and' 
standard. 

JVhite  or  Kestvick  Codlin.  The  tree  very  quickly  comes  to  » 
bearing  state  ;  and  it  is  of^en  trained  round  a  hoop,  the  better  to* 
enable  the  branches  to  support  die  load  of  fruit.     StandsuxL 

Carlise  Codlm.     Tree  a  great  bearer. 
'  Royal  Codlin.     Tree  a  good  bearer ,.  and  the  fruit  excellent  for 
the  kitchen.     Standard. 

Kentish  CodUn  or  Hlbasket. .  This  is  a  very  good  baking  apple,, 
and  is  sometimes  taken  to  the  table  \  the  tree  produces  abundant-* 
Ty.     Espalier  and  standard. 

•  Dutch  Codlin,  Tree  not  a  great  bearer,  but  the  fruit  is  very 
good.  None  of  the  eodlins  are  keeping  apples.  Espalier  and 
standard. 

September  and  October- 

Ten-Shilling.  A  good  apple ;  fit  for  both  table  and  Utcha 
use.     Espalier. 

Carherry  Pippin.  A  good  table  apple ;  and  keeps  long.  The 
tree  a  tolerable  bearer.     Generally  a  standard. 

OUy  Pippin.  An  excellent  table  apple ;  the  tree  is  a  fiavourite 
standard. 

Paradise  Pippin  or  Magnum  apple.  A  beautiful  long  apple. 
The  tree  succeeds  very  well  in  Scotland  as  an  espalier. 

•  Pencaitland  Pippin^    Tree  generally  a  free  bearer  as  a  stand- 
ard. 

Litffness  Pippin.  Named  from  an  old  seat  near  Aberladf,. 
East  Lotliian.  Known  in  Clydesdale  by  the  name  of  Wkislk* 
berry.    Standard.^ 
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AUracan  or  Transparent.  A  Russian  apple,  large  and  of  beau* 
tiful  appearance  ;  but  with  few  other  qualities  to  recommend  it» 
Standard. 

D  aim  ahoy  Pippin.  A  good  bearer.  Named  from  the  Earl  of 
Morton's  seat,  near  Edinburgh.     Standard. 

Moncri^  Pippin.  A  Carse  of  Gowrie  orchard  fruit.  It  is  a 
good  apple,  and  the  tree  generally  productive. 

Whitemore*s  Pippin.  This  is  of  Irish  extraction,  and  occurs^ 
<hieil7  in  Clydesdale.  It  is  fit  either  for  table  or  kitchen. 
Orange  Pippin.  This  is  chiefly  for  kitchen  use. 
Lemon  Pippin,  A  very  pretty  yellow,  and  somewhat  russet^- 
•Apple,  of  a  large  size.  The  tree  very  soon  begins  to  bear.  It  is 
a  Clydesdale  kind,  but  is  cultivated  as  ikr  north  as  Inverness^ 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  apples  for  drying  in  a  slaw  oven. 
^Standard  and  espalier. 

Cambusnethan  Pippin.  A  beautiful  and  excellent  fruit,  named 
from  the  largest  orchard  in  the  vale  of  Clyde.  It  is  one  of  tho 
best  apples  known^  and  should  be  more  cultivated. 

Ribston  Pippin.  **  A  universal  apple,  "  says  Mr  Nicol,  **  for 
(these  kingdoms.  It  will  thrive  and  even  ripen  at  John-o-groat'% 
'while  it  deserves  a  place  at  Exeter  or  at  Cork.  "  It  is  very  fit 
for  the  table,  and  for  the  kitchen  it  is  iinri vailed,  rit  keeps  long^ 
4ind  bears  abundantly.     Wall  or  espalier. 

JCentish  Pippin.    An  excellent  apple  for  table  or  kitchen  us^ 
but  not  much  cultivated  in  Scotland.     Standard. 
Mum^^s  Pippin.     A  tolerable  fruit  for  the  dessert.     Standards 
Spiae* Apple,     This  is  not  a  bad  fruit ;  and  the  tree  is  a  good 
•bearer.     Espalier. 

Golden  Rmset  or  Hussetme.  One  of  the  best  of  the  russets. 
Soth  a  dessert  and  a  kitchen  apple.    Espalier  and  standard: 

Golden  Mundi.  The  fruit  is  both  beautiful  and  good  ^  and  fi]t 
'Cither  for  table  or  kitchen.     Standard. 

Quince  Apple.  A  small  apple,  shaped  like  the  qi^ince  frui^ 
Espalier. 

Courpenduy  Redf  WJiite^  and  Orthodox,  Ltarge  French  apples, 
ripening  about  the  end  of  September ;  much  superior  to  the  CoT" 
^ndjf  of  the  Clydesdale  orchards.    Espaliers. 

Summer  Strattoberry,     This  is  a  very  good  applet  and  the  tree 
generally  produces  well.     Standard  and  espalier. 
Seek-no^arther.     A  baking  orchard  apple. 
White  Custard.     A  good  kitchen  apple ;  and  the  tree  a  great 
•bearer. 

Monstrous  Rennet.  A  large  fruity  trees  bear  freely.  Wall  or 
espalier. 

Red  CalvUley  and  White  Calville.  Both  beautiful  French  att** 
tumn  apples ;  the  trees  producing  Avell  against  a  wall,  particutar* 
^7 12^  last^  but  also  planted  {is  espaliers  azxi  standards^ 
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Late  Apples. 

Wheelerh  Russet.  An  excellent  apple  for  the  kitcbeny  and  keeps 
lon^.    Wall. 

Filers  Russet.  A  very  good  baking  apple»  a,nd  will  keep  ti^ 
April.    Wall. 

Royal  Russet 9  or  Leathercoat.  This  a  great  bearer,  and  th^ 
frtiit  keeps  well.  It  is  ei^cellent  for  the  kitchen,  but  may  alto  ap« 
pear  in  the  dessert.     Espalier  and  standard. 

LatrnnarCs  Pearmain.  A  good  apple  both  for  t^bl^  and  kitchen, 
and  keeps  well.     Standard. 

Winter  or  Hertfordshire  Pearmain.  A  large  fruit,  excellent  for 
baking ;  keeps  till  March.     Standard, 

LoarCs  Pearmain.  A  very  pretty'  apple,  often  cultivated  in 
Scotland,  and  keeps  well.     South  wall. 

Royal  Pearmain.  A  beautiful  large  apple,  rather  late  in  ripen- 
ing, but  one  of  the  best  of  the  pearnaains  for  the  tabljs.  Wall  or 
espalier. 

Holland  Pippin.  A  good  fruit  for  the  kitchen,  and  keeps  long. 
Standard. 

Balgone  Pippin*  This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  golden  pip- 
pin ;  but  the  tree  grows  more  luxuriantly,  and  the  fruit  is  larger, 
It  well  deserves  the  attention  of  horticulturists.  It  is  named  from 
iA  seat  in  East  Lothian.     Wall. 

Golden  Pippin.  South  wall.  Excellent  for  the  table,  from 
November  till  March,  and  keeps  tolerably  well  when  pulled  in  a 
Hpe  state.  The  tree  is  extremely  apt  to  canker  in  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly if  the  subsoil  be  wet. 

Spitzenherg  Pippin.  An  American  apple.  The  fruit  is  ex* 
cellent,  with  somewhat  of  the  pine-apple  flavour.  It  require; 
shelter,  and  a,  good  soil ;  but  seems  to  thrive  better  on  a  west 
than  on  a  south  wall. 

Crofion.  An  excellent  small  Irish  pippin^  excellent  for  des- 
serts. It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  apples  known.  It  is  pretty 
cominoh  in  the  west  of  Scotland.     Wall,  espalier*  or  standard. 

Aromatic  Pippin.  The  fruit  is  of  fine  flavour ;  in  eating  from 
December  to  February.     Wall  or  espalier. 

Gogar  or  Stone  Pippin.  A  free  grower,  and  great  bearer ;  ihej 
fruit  keeps  till  May  or  June ;  and  is  gx>od  either  for  eating  or 
baking.  Named  from  the  ancient  seat  of  Gogar,  near  Edinburgh. 
Espalier  and  standard. 

Grey  Leadington.  This  is  the  best  of  the  Leadington  family 
It  groWs  frefely,  bears  pretty  well,  and  the  fruit  keeps  long.  Dr 
Gibson  thinks  it  **  superior  to  every  other  apple,  if  we  except  th^ 
golden  pippin  and  golden  rennet;  nor  (he  adds)  is  it  excelled  by 
either  of  these  kinds.  "  It  is  named  from  Leadington  or  Lett: 
ington,  the  ancient  seat  of  Secfetary  Maitland,  near  ti^ddingtOB^ 
Standard  or  espalier. 
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-Sloup  Leadingtwu  A  very  large  fruit,  exoellentfor  bstking^ 
a  good  bearer.     Standard. 

Green  Leadington,  White  Leadington,  Scarlet  L^divgton* — 
Hiese  leadingtons  iu*e  tolerable  fruits ;  and  the  trees  bear  pre^t^ 
freely.     All  of  them  standards*  and  all  «f  Scottish  origin. 

Naked  Apple,  A  beautiful  Clydesdale  fruit,  and  Jseeps  loQg* 
Tree,  a  good  standard. 

Stdmon  Apple,  A  very  pretty  apple*  and  good  Jceepen  Stand- 
ard. 

Winter  Red^ireak,    A  good  apple.     Standard. 

Winter  Queening^  or  July  flower.  A  general  beaser ;  firt^tCiK.- 
cellent  for  she  kitdien.     Standard. 

Winter  Lud,  A  capital  kitchen  apple,  and  good  keeper.  Stand* 
ard. 

Winter  Thorle,  This  is  likewise  a  good  fruit ;  but  not  gene- 
rally cultivated.     Standard. 

FaUme-never,  A  good  kitchen  apple;  and  the  tree  a  capital 
bearer.     Standard.  ' 

Ladi/  Wemys^  This  is  a  fine  ^pple,  originaUy  cultivated  hji 
Fife.     Standard. 

Fidvoood  or  Green  Fulwood.  One  of  the  test  Scottish  baking 
apples.  Keeps  very  long ;  and  the  tree  is  commonly  productive;. 
Standard. 

Torhhire  Green  or  Greening.  This  is  a  good  baking  apple;* 
and  exquisite  for  sauces.  The  tree  bearsifreely,  and  the  fruit  keeps 
long.     Standard  or  espalier 

Norfolk  Beaujin.  A  good  baking  apple,  keeping  fipoi  till  May 
<»;  June ;  and  the  tree  a  great  bearei^     Standard. 

Pursemouth,     A  good  winter  apple  for  kitchen  us€^ 

.Cluster^  PLed,  White,  .Green  and  Golden.  These  are  ajl  com- 
mon in  Clydesdale  orchards,  and  are  all  good  bearers  and  kee[i- 
ers* 

MargUl,  A  very, good  dessert  apple;  fit  for -use  in  January. 
South  wall. 

^ 

Pine,     A  good  baking  apple.    Standard- 

Violet  Apple;  so  named  from  its  flavour  slightly  resembling 
that  of  March  violet^.  A  good  French  appk,  ripening  .in  the 
end  of  October. 

Cat*S'head,     A  large  baking  apple,  fit  for  orchard^. 

Carse  of  Gowrie,  or  Tower  ot  Glammis.  A  beautiful  fruit, 
and  the  ti^ee  commonly  productive.  It  abounds  in  the  Carse  or- 
chards, as  its  name  implies. 

Grej/  Rennet  or  Rennet-grise.  Is  a  juicy  Freqch  apple ;  ripen- 
ing about  the  end  of  October.     Wall. 

Winter  Strawberri/,  an  excellent  apple  for  table  pr  kitchen^ 
tree  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard. 

Transparent^  a  Russian  apple  ;  tree  not  a  great  bearer. 

Ncivton  Pi2)pin,    From  Long  Island,  N.  America.    A  capitaj 
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table  fruity  but  requires  a  wall^  south  aspect,  and  good  s(h1  and 
situation.  / 

NonpareiL  Requires  a  wall,  and  a  south  aspect,  in  a  shelter- 
ed situation,  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  It  keeps  very  long,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  russets  for  the  table. 

•  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  Ripens  better"  in  Scotland  than  the  former, 
and  the  fruit  becomes  larger,  and  more  smooth  and  pjump.  Al« 
so  requires  a  south  or  south- west  wall. 

John  Apple^  or  Pomroc  de  deux  ans,  is  kept  chiefly  as  a  curi- 
osity ;  sometimes  on  a  wall,  sometimes  in  the  orchard. 

Pomme  d'Api^  or  Apius*s  apple,  is  also  kept  on  the  same  ac* 
count. 


II.     PEARS. 

Early  Pbars. 

Jargonelle.  A  well  known  pear,  (the  Cuisse  Madame  of  the 
French,  whose  jargonelle  is  our  cuisse  madame).  *  Wall,  espalier, 
and  standard. 

Windsor  Pear.  A  good  fruit,  ready  in  August  and  September, 
but  does  not  keep.     Wall. 

Green  CkiseL  A  good  pear,  ready  in  August  and  September, 
Common  as  a  standard. 

Summer  Boncretien.  A  large  juicy  high- flavoured  pear  ;  but 
in  Scotland  the  tree  is  rather  a  shy  bearer.  Ready  in  Septem^ 
ber.     Wall. 

Greeji  Pear  of  Pinkie,  A  small  summer  pear,  without  much 
flavour  ;  but  the  tree  a  constant  bearer,  as  a  standard  or  buzelar. 

jporwto  Coto.  A  good  Clydesdale  summer  pear,  of  a  large 
size  ;  the  tree  grows  freely  and  is  a  great  bearer. 

Grei/  Honey.  This  is  a  round  summer  pear.  The  tree  grows 
%o  a  large  size  as  a  standard,  and  bears  well. 

Prince's  Pear.  A  small  round  summer  fruit,  ready  in  Sep- 
tember, and  will  keep  a  fortnight.  Tree  generally  a  great  bearer. 
Wall. 

Pear  Piper.  A  small  summer  pear  j  tree  a  constant  bearer 
as  a  standard. 

Saffron  Pear  or  Green  Honey.  A  summer  pear  and  great 
bearer,  in  orchards, 

Earli/  Camock.  This  is  a  summer  pear,  supposed  of  Scottish 
origin.     A  good  standard.  / 

Hanging  Leaf,  A  capital  Clydesdale  summer  pear;  nearly  of 
a  round  shape,  and  of  red  and  yellow  colours.  The  tree  grows 
to  a  large  size,  but  is  not  remarkable  as  a  bearer. 

Pear  James  or  Early  Pear.  This  is  the  first  ripe  in  Scotland; 
tree  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  is  very  productive  as  a 
garden  standard. 
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Skinless  Pear^  or  Early  Russelet.  A  good  sumftier  pear; 
©parly  allied  to  Pear  James. 

JElshinhqfty  Kilwinning  Pear,  or  Goodman  Pear.  A  laz^ 
growing  tree,  and  great  bearer.     Scottish  orchards. 

Lemon  or  Lady's  Lemon,  or  Lammas.  Is  an  early  pear,  and 
the  tree  seldom  fails  to  give  a  crop,  as  a  standard.  The  fruit 
must  be  eaten  soon  after  being  gathered. 

Cratoford  Pear,  also  sometimes  called  Lammas.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  pears  in  Scotland,  and  the  tree  an  excellent  bearer.: 
It  is  very  generally  spread  over  the  country  as  a  standard. 

LonguevUk.  A  good  summer  pear,  and  keeps  for  some  weeks  f 
the  longueville  of  Jedburgh  seems  to  be  a  variety ;  it  keeps  for 
months.     Standard. 

Golden  Knap,  Supposed  to  be  originally  Scottish.  A  small 
but  good  summer  pear,  and  the  tree  a  great  bearer.  A  favourite 
standard. 

Scots  Bergamot.  A  large  summer  pear,  of  tender  and  juicy 
flesh.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  either  as  an  espalier,  buzelar^ 
or  standard. 

Red  Muscadelle,  or  La  Bellissime.  A  summer  pear  of  great 
beauty.     S.  or  W.  wall. 

Earli/i  Ackan,  A  summer  pear,  inferior  to  the  late  or  winter 
achan  ;  but  the  tree  a  copious  bearer,  as  an  espalier  or  standard* 

Pear  Saugh,  A  large  yellow  pear  common  in  Clydesdale,  but 
not  a  very  desirable  fruit.  It  is,  however,  reinarked  by  Dr  Gilw 
son,  that  *  the  tree  is  hardy,  makes  a  large  and  beautiful  stand« 
*  ard,  and  is  a  great  and  constant  bearer  ;  so  that  no  other  kind 
'  of  pear-tree  is  so  profitable  in  an  orchard  as  this. ' 

Keatker  or  Ketherd.  An  autumn  Clydesdale  pear,  often  prow 
4ucing  great  crops. 

R&se  Peary  or  Thorny  Rose.  A  large  autumn  fruit  of  sosob 
flavour  ;  not  much  cultivated.     Standard. 

jlverat^  August  Muscat  or  Royal  Pear.  A  capital  pear,  ripe 
in  September.     Tree  a  great  bearer.     Wall. 

Great  Mouthtmter.  A  good  pear,  ready  in  September.  Es-^ 
palier  or  standard. 

Perfumed  Pear.     Ready  in  September.     Standard. 

Tcdr^  or  Green  Pear  of  the  Yair.  This  is  a  sweet  juicy  pear ; 
lias  not  much  flavour,  but  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  as  a  stand« 
ard  or  espalier.     Of  Scottish  origin,  as  the  name  intimates. 

Autumn  Pears. 

Autumn  or  English  Bergamot.  E.  or  W.  walL  An  excellenti 
high-flavoured  pear,  ripening  in  October. 

Monteith  or  John  of  Monteith.  A  sweet  and  pleasant  fruit, 
but  not  sightly.     Scottish  standard. 

Vertelongue,  or  Autumn  Mouth  water.     A  very  handsome  lattt 
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pesr :  in  ft  dry  soil  and  warm  situation,  the  tree  produces  gi^at 
crops  in  Scotland.     WalL 

^oidss  Bergamot.  A  well-flavoured  autumn  pear,  ripe  ij^  Oc- 
tober ;  tree  an  ample  l>earer.     Wall. 

Muscat  RMme,  Amber,  or  Queen's  Pear.  A  well  flavoured 
and  juicy  autumn  pear.  The  tree  bears  best  when  old.  Stand- 
ard. 

Late  or  iTrey  Camock,  or  Drummond,  An  autumn  pear,  of 
similar  qualities ;  but  apt  to  grow  mealy  if  kept.  Is  likewise 
said  to  be  of  Scottish  origin.  The  tree  beai»  freely,  as  an  espa- 
lier or  standard. 

French  Carnock.     A  pretty  good  autumn  pear.     Standard. 

Doyenne  or  Dean's  Pear ;  also  called  St  MichaeL  Has  beei^ 
long  known  in  Scotland,  but  net  much  cultivated,  it  is  a  great 
^arer.     Wall. 

Grey  Good-wife,  The  tree  grows  vigorously. and  is  a  constant 
and  great  bearer.  Favourite  standard  in  Scottish  orchards,  and 
country  gardens. 

Flmaered  Muscat^  Muscat  fieuri,  or  Pear  Nut.  A  ^eat  bear- 
er as  a  standard. 

Briar 'bush  or  Nettie.  Of  Clydesdale  origin.  It  is  a  small 
but  good  winter  pear,  ripens  even  in  indifferent  seasons,  and  the 
tree  is  generally  a  pri>fuse  bearer,  as  a  standard. 

Louise -bonne,  A.  good  winter  pear,  when  planted  against  a 
wall,  in  a  dry  soil ;  and  the  tree  generally  bear«  well. 

Orange  Bergamoi.  An  excellent  high-flavoiffed  late  pear. 
Tree  a  good  bearer  us  a  standard.     Supposed  Scottish. 

Muirfowl  Egg-,  Often  placed  against  walls  in  Scotland,  but 
the  standard  iruit  much  higher  flavoured.  H  is  a  well  known 
autumn  pear,  and  keeps  well.  It  is.  said  to  be  originally  Scot^ 
tish. 

Galston^s  Muirfatd  Egg.  An  excellent  pear ;  the  tree  much 
liked  as  a  standard. 

Swan  Egg^  A  very -good  late  pear;  in  eating  from  November 
to  Christmas.  Generally  planted  against  walls  in  Sv^otiand,  and 
produces  fruit  of  a  larger  size,  but  not  so  high-flavoured  as  thos^ 
from  standard  or  espalier  trees. 

Green  Sugar^  or  Suore-verL  A  good  French  table  pear ;  the 
tr<ee  a  great  bearer*     Walls. 

Tellow  Calder^    A  Clydesdale  pear. 

Grey  Honey.  Also  a  Clydesdale  fruit;  and  though  not  a  de- 
sirable pear,  accounted  a  good  one  for  orchards,  the  tree  being 
exceedingly  productive. 

LATB  PEARS. 

Red  Beurre,  Beurre  de  Roy,  sometimes  called  Grey  Beonc, 
Requires  a  south  wall,  and  every  advantage  of  soil  and  sheli;er» 
in  Scotland.     Ripe  in  the  end  of  Qctcber^i. 
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f  Crasanne^  or  Bergamot  Crasanne.  Likewise  requires  a  sovtlt 
vMt  and  a  good  soil.  It  is  an  excellent  winter  pear,  perhapi 
the  best  of  the  bergamot  family. 

GanselPs  Betgamot.     E.  or  W.  wall.     A  winter  pear. , 
.    L* Eschasserie.     A  first  rate  winter  pear,  sweet  and  delicatd]^ 
flavoured.     In  eating  in  December  and  Janunryr     Wall. 

Virgoule^  or  Ice  Pear.     A  large,  long,  and  pretty  good  win- 
ter pear  ;  keeping  very  well  till  January.     Wall* 
.  .  Greif  Achan^  Black  Achan,  or  Winter  Achan^     A  capit^  lata 
tor  winter  pear,  said  to  be  of  Scottibh  origin.     Wall  or  espalier* 
.    Holland  Bergamot,    An  excellent  winter  pear,  and  keeps  till 
April.     Wall. 

Easter  Bergantot.^  or  Bergamotte  Bugi.  A  winter  pear  which 
keeps  long)  being  in  perfection  in  JVlarch.     Wall. 

Colmar^  sometimes  called  Manna  Pear.  Requires  a  south  wall^ 
and  the  best  soil  and  situation.     Keeps  throughout  the  winter. 

Ckaumontelle.  Requires  a  south  wall.  A  rich  flavoured  win- 
ter pear,  by  many  thought  the  best ;  but  even  with  the  choices^ 
soil  and.  in  the  most  sheltered  situation,  is  only  with  difficulty 
brought  to  ripen  in  Scotland.     Keeps  till  March. 

Winter  or  Spanish  Bomretien.  Quintinye  considers  this  as  the 
yery  best  late  winter  pear.  Tho  tree  must  have  the  best  soil>  and 
a  good  wall  in  Scotland.     It  is  in  eating  in  January. 

Double Jloxvering  pear;  so  called  from  the  flowers  having  a 
iclouble  range  of  |>etals.  It  is  a  large  winter  pear,  excellent  for 
preserving,  as  it  acquires  a  beautiful  red  from  the  fire ;  and  also 
good  for  baking.     Standard. 

.'  Winter  Thorn.  A  large  late  pear,  a  good  bearer,  and  keeps 
two  months,  being  excellent  for  the  table  in  January.  The  tree 
agrees  best  with  a  light  dry  soil.     Standard. 

Cadillac  or  Catillac.  A  winter  pear»  excellent  for  baking. 
Keeps  till  April.     Standard. 

8t  Germain.  A  large,  well  flavoured  winter  pear,  which  keeps 
long.     Tree  requires  a  wall,  but  bears  freely. 

JJvedale^s  St  Germain^  or  Union.  A  capital  large  baling  pear* 
iKrhich  keeps  till  April ;  the  tree  bears  very  freely,  and  should  be 
more  attended  to.     Standard. 

Winter  Citron ^  or  Musk  Orange  ;  used  chiefly  fpr  baking. 

III.    PLUMS. 

EARLY  PLUMS. 

White  Primordine  or  Jaunehautive.  Tliis  Is  the  earliest  plum  in 
Scotland,  ripening  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  August. 
The  tree  is  a  tolerable  good  bearer,  on  walls. 

Early  Damask  or  Morocco.  This  is  an  early  plum,  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  Jaunchauiive. 
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Little  Qjueen  Claudia.  A  delicions  smdl  round  frnit,  ripe  m 
the  begiming  of  September.  The  tree  grows  freelj  and  heart 
veil,  on  wdls. 

La  Royale.  This  is  a  capital  plain,  of  a  red  coloar.  The 
tree  is,  however,  a  shy  bearer.  It  probably  might,  like  the  Greea 
Oage,  succeed  as  a  standard  in  favourable  situations. 

Orleans*  This  is  a  middling  good  plum,  the  tree  is  a  vigo- 
rous grower,  a  very  great  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  stand- 
ard in  tolerable  situations.  It  is  very  proper  for  a  mavket  frait> 
garden  ;  but  it  is  likewise  occasionally  to  be  found  j>laced  against 
a  wall.  There  are  several  varieties,  as  the  Old  or  Red,  the  New, 
and  Whit«. 

Blue  Ferdrigon.  A  good  high-ilavoured  plvim^  of  a  violet 
colour  ?  the  tree  is  not  a  great  bearer ;  standard  and  walls. 

Black  Perdrigon.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  somewhat  later. 

White  Perdrigon.  But  an  indifferent  pltun,  though  often  to 
l>e  found  in  old  gardens,  as  a  standard. 

Green-gage.  *  The  best  (says  Mr  Nicol)  the  most  generally 
*  known  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  plum  kind.  *  la 
Clydesdale  and  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  some  parts  of  the 
west  coast,  near  Greenock  and  about  Bothkennar  in  Stirlingshire^ 
where  the  soil  is  a  rich  deep  hazely  loam  with  a  dry  bottom,  it 
ripens  in  tolerable  seasons  on  standards,  and  acquires  a  higher 
flavour  than  when  fostered  with  a  wall.  There  are  several  va* 
rieties  of  the  Gage  ;  particularly  the  Yellow  or  White,  and  the 
Blue  or  Red  Gage. 

Imperatrice.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  no  bad  bearer,  as  a  stand- 
ard. 

Precoce  de  Tours.     Sometimes  planted  as  a  standard. 

Monsieur  Plum,  This  is  a  large  fruit,  resembling  the  white 
magnum.     The  tree  is  a  copious  bearer,  as  a  standard. 

Black  DamasL    The  tree  is  a  ready  bearer,  as  a  standard* 

Maitre  Claud,  This  is  a  well-flavoured  plum  ;  and  the  tree 
grows  readily  and  bears  well,  as  a  standard. 

Red  Diaper y  Diapree  Rouge  or  Rochecorbon.  This  is  a  large 
high-flavoured  plum.  The  tree  grows  freely,  and  is  a  good  bearei^ 
as  a  standard* 

Z«AT£R  PJLUMS. 

Damson  or  Damascene.  This  is  not  much  known  in  Scotland. 
It  is  very  fit  for  orchards,  as  it  bears  abundantly. 

Violet  Damask  or  Great  Damask  of  Tours.  This  requires  a 
wall  in  Scotland. 

Wine  Sour,  This  is  a  Yorkshire  plum,  not  much  known  ia 
Scotland,  but  deserving  more  attention. 

White  Magnum  bonum^  Yellow,  White,.  Holland  Magnum,  of 
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Kg^  PInm.    This  is  very  common ;  the  tree  grows  fireelj  and 
seldom  fails  to  bear,  either  on  a  wall,  or  as  a  standard. 

Red  Magnum-bonum^  or  imperial.  Also  a  large  fruit;  chiefly 
used  for  baking  and  preserving  %  and  the  tree  a  free  bearer^  as  st. 
standard. 

Drap'd^or^  Golden  Drop  or  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum.  A  good 
plum  ;  but  the  tree  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  in  Scotknd^  even  on  « 
wall. 

Apricot  Plum,  The  tree  grows  vigorously  ;  but  it  succeeds 
best  against  a  wall  in  Scotland. 

Fotheringhamf  or  Sheen  Plum.     A  beautiful  larg^  red  pFum, 
of  considerable  flavour.     The  tree  bears  readily  as  a  standard. 
•  Large  Queen  Cknidia.     Very  nearly  resembles  the  green  gage» 
and  is  an  excellent  plum.     Is  often  [^aced  against  a  wall. 

Btdlace.  This  is  not  uncommon  as  a  standard,  particularly 
tn  Clydesdale ;  it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  excellent  for 
baking  or  preserving.  It  is  a  distinct  species  from  aU  the  other 
plums,  (Pr.  insititta),  growing  naturally  in  hedges  in  England  f 
but  it  is  not  indigenous  to  Scotland.  There  is  a  variety  with  wax 
coloured  fruit,  generally  called  the  White  BuUace. 

Ckerry-ptum  or  Myrobalans.  A  small  round  fniit,  like  a  large 
cherry.  The  tree  blossoms  too-  early  to  succeed  generally  in 
Scotland  :  it  is  however  very  ornamental  as  a  standard. 

Muscte  phtm, — St  JuUany — WJiitepear  plum,  are  planted  chiefly 
for  stocks  for  peaches  and  apricots,  and  the  finer  sorts  of  plums* 

IV.     CHERRIES. 

Maydvike,  •  We  have  no  cherry,  (says  Mr  Nicol,)  equal  to 
•  this.  It  thrives  in  all  situations.  *  It  does  very  well  as  a  stand- 
ard, but  on  a  good  wall,  and  with  a  southern  aspect,  the  fruit 
becomes  considerably  larger,  and  higher  flavoured. 

HolmarC s  Dvke.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Mayduke,  but  said  to  be 
an  improved  variety. 

Archduke^  or  Late  Buke.  This  is  also  a  good  cherry,  when 
ripened  on  a  wall.     But  it  does  not  do  well  as  a  standard. 

dtscoigruTs  Hearty  and  Bleeding  Heart,  Herefordshire  Hearty 
White  Heart.  These  four  are  generally  planted  as  wall- trees  ta 
Scotland^ 

Harrisoris  Heart.  This  is  a  large  cherry  of  good  qualities  ; 
and  the  tree  bears  more  freely  than  the  black  or  the  white  hearts 
Wall. 

Luketoard.  This  is  a  very  good  heart,  and  the  tree  a  great 
bearer,  on  walls. 

Carnation  Heart.     The  fruit  is  variegated  red  and  white,  and 
comes  late  ;  but  is  inferior  iti  taste  to  the  Mayduke.     The  tree 
does  pretty  well  on  treiilages ;  but  it  i^  in  any  way,  rather  ten- 
der for  the  climate  of  Scotland. 
'    MonMa.    Though,  the  taste  of  this  cherry  is  not  ag^reeable  te 
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znan7>  yet  when  ripened  on  a  wall  in  die  (bit  vm%  it  atqnh-et  t\ 
size  and  richness  of  Aayour  superior  to  any  oditiw  llie  tree 
grows  freelf  and  bears  well :  it  is  often  placed  on  a  nordi  walL 

Kentish.     This  is  the  kind  generally  planted  in  orchards  andl* 
market  gardens.     As  the  flowers  are  late  of  expanding,  they  ge^^ 
nerally  escape  the  spring  frosts,  and  afford  a  plentiful  crop :  The 
ituit,  however,  is  fit  only  for  tarts.     The  tree  answers  well  dtber. 
as  a  standard  or  buzelar. 

Black  Geauy  is  cultivated  in  old  gardens  and  in  orciiards. 

itundie  Gean,  This  is  of  a  dark  colour*  and  nearly  as  large  z» 
a  cotiBmon  cherry.     Orchards.  . 

liwagarian  Gean^  is  also  a  very  good  kind.     Orchards. 

Ctms$$r  Cherry.  The  tree  makes  a  handsome  dwarf- standard, 
end  IS  often  planted  for  ornament.     The  fruit  is  indifferent. 

The  Binck  and  IVhite  Tartarian  Cherries^  which  are  cultivatec^ 
at  Petersiiutffh  and  other  far  northern  places,  and  which  have  for 
some  years  been  in  the  London  nurseries,  have  not  yet  found 
their  way  to  Scotland*  where  they  might  be  expected  to  prove, 
an  acquisition* 

V.  APRICOTS, 

NKAIU^Y  IN  THE  ORPER  OF  RIPENIKG. 

Masculine.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  when  the  blossome 
tstzpe  the  spring  frosts. 

Breda.  The  tree  hardy  and  generally  a  plentifiil  bearer.  It 
has  sometimes  been  tried  as  a  standard. 

Orange.     The  tree  a  free  grower  and  good  bearer. 

Brussels.  This  is  a  very  good  high-flavoured  and  juicy  fruit, 
and.  what  is  of  much  importance  in  Scotland*  the  tree  is  very 
hardy,  and  at  same  time  a  good  bearer. 

Roman,     The  tree^  generally  bears  well* 

Algiers^  Turkey,  Transparent*  Are  all  occasionally  cultivated; 
the  last,  however,  being  too  tender  for  a  Scottish  climate. 

MoarparJc  or  Lotd  Anscm.  A  fine  large  high-flavoured  fruit* 
The  tree  requires  the  best  soil,  and  south  exposure  on  a  goodt 
wall. 

Peach  Apricot,  Resembles  the  Moorpark ;  but  the  tree  requires 
a  different  mode  of  dressing  from  the  other  varieties*  i*  e.  like  a 
peach-tree. 

VI,  PEACHES^ 

NEARLY  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENINdi. 

Ann  Peach,     It  is  of  English  brigin^  and  ripens  early* 
Red  Nutmeg  Peach.     This  is  one  of  the  earliest  peaches,  ripen- 
ing by  the  middle  of  August. 
The  Admirallt.    The  fruit  is  large  and  beauti£al>  being  of  a 
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fine  red  colour ;  but  the  tree  requires  a  verf  good  situation* 
There  is  a  late  and  an  early  Admirable. 

Early  NtwiTigton  or  Smith's  Newington.  This  is  a  handsome 
joiddle-sized  peachy  high  fiaVoured  and  juicy ;  and  the  tree  is  a 
good  bearer. 

Orange  Peach.    The  tree  is  a  great  bearer. 

The  Nobksse.    The  tree  grows  freely,  and  bears  pretty  welL 

^Vhe  Royal  George,  Early  Purple,  LafePurphy  Sma/lMignonne^ 
Old  Nemngton,  and  Catherine  peaches,  are  also  commonly  culti* 
▼ated  on  walls. 

The  Red  Magdalen,  The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  and  great 
bearer.    The  tVlute  Magdalen  makes  a  hardy  wall  peach* 

The  following  require  the  protection  of  a  house  in  Scotland : 

Royal  Kensington.  Hitherto  introduced  only  at  a  few  gardens 
in  Scotland.  The  tree  grows  freely,  and  is  very  seldom  known 
to  be  blighted. 

Bourdine.     The  tree  is  hardy,  bearing  well  ijrfien  old. 

Chancellor,  Bellegarde  or  Gallande,  Early  Avant,  Nivette,  French 
Mignonne,  Teton  de  VentcSf  and  Mountabon^  are  also  cultivated  in 
houses. 

Of  those  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  the  Admirables  and 
the  Orange  are  paries  or  eling-stones ;  the  rest  are  free-stones^ 
The  Early  Avant,  Bellegarde,  Royal  George,  Nivette  and  No- 
blesse, are  generally  twice  worked,  or  double  buddedi  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  French  peaches. 

VII.    NECTARINES. 

The  following  are  the  sorts  which  are  found  to  succeed  best  iu 
this  country. 

Elruge.  The  tree  is  not  only  a  free  grower,  even  in  a  mid- 
dling: soil,  but  is  a  pretty  sure  bearer ;  and  the  fruit  is  large  and 
handsome.     Wall. 

The  Murray  Nectarine.  Is  a  most  excellent  fruit,  and  the 
tree  a  free  grower,  and  tolerably  good  bearer.     House. 

FairchilfPs  Early  Nectarine.     Wall. 

Due  de  Tello  and  Scarlet  Nectarine.    House. 

All  of  these  are  free-stones.  Of  the  clingstones,  the  Netning^ 
ton  and  the  Red  Roman  nectarines  have  been  tried,  but  with  very 
little  success, — Scotland  certainly  not  possessing  sufficient  climate 
for  them.  Both  of  these,  however,  do  very  well  in  the  forcing- 
bouse.  Another  clingstone,  the  Brugnon  or  Italian  Nectarine,  if 
likcwifie  a  frequent  inmate  of  the  forcing-house,  but  is  also  oc^en 
sionally  tried  on  the  open  walL  ^>^ 
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Vlir.  ftGS. 
Blue  or  Black  Ischia. 
White  or  Brown  Ischia. 
White  Early. 

IX.  GRAPES. 
Royal  or  White  Muscadine. 
Miller  Grape. 

The  above  are  the  two  most 
hardy  varieties. 
White  Sweetwater. 
Black  Front inac. 
White  Frontinac^ 


Grizzly  Frontinac* 

Black  Hamburgh. 

White  Tokay. 

Flame- coloured  Toka.'f. 

White  Passe  Mosque. 

Grecian  Grape. 

White  Muscat  of  Alexandria* 

Black  ditto. 

Black  Constantia. 

White  Constantia. 

St  Peter's  Grape. 

Black  Lombardy» 


X.  GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  lands  cuUivated  are  rather  numerous  ;  but  the  JbB&axttg 

upon  the  tahde  to  be  most  esteemed* 


Green* 
Green  Gascoigne. 
Green  Walnut. 
Common  Green. 

White. 
Crystal. 
Royal  George. 

Tell&w. 
Golden  Drop. 
Golden  Knap. 
Honeycomb. 
Sulphur. 
Conqueror. 
Globe  Amber. 
Long  Yellow. 
Cheadley's  Golden  Lion. 
Yellow  Champagne. 
Common  Yellow  or  Amber. 
YeUow  Globe. 


Ironmonger. 

Nutmeg. 


Red. 


Large  Rough  Red. 
Smooth  Red. 
Red  Champagne.' 
Red  Walnut. 
Captain. 
Scots  Red. 
Preserving. 

XI.  CURRANTS. 

Black. 

Red. 

Dutch  White. 

Common  White.' 

Grizzled. 

XIL  RASPBERRIES. 
Red  AntwjBrp. 
White  Antwerp. 
Cane  or  Red  Cane. 
Twice  Bearmg. 
Common  Red. 
Common  White. 
Cornwairs  New  Superb^  a  fioo 
large  red  fruit. 
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Chap.  IX.    App.  Art.  (G.) 
(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  134.) 

Ov    THE   CULTITATIOK  OF   CuRRANTS« 
fiy  Mr  Jamas  Smith,  Orttiiston  HalL 

From  the  demand  for  currants,  the  cultivation  of  that  fruit  hat 
become  a  confiderable  objedh  of  late  years,  which  is  likely  to  con« 
linue»  efpecially  for  the  ioanufa6lure  of  Britifh  or  home  made  wtne^ 
which  is  obtained  at  nearly  one-third  of  the  pric^  paid  for  foreign 
wines ;  and  from  the  prefent  eihulation  among  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  community,  it  bids  fair  to  be  of  (ioniiderable  national  import- 
Hoce.  The  price  of  currants  is  almoft  incredible,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  when  the  foilfi  and  fitua« 
tions  ahe  judicioufly  chofen  for  their  cultivation,  and  the  plants  treat* 
vd  in  a  proper  manner,  there  are  perhaps  few  crops  that  will  reward 
the  proprietor  more  amply. 

In  cultivating  currants,  the  mod  profitable,  amongft  feveral  vi* 
rieties,  are  the  black,  red,  and  white  Dutch* 

The  foil  in  which  currants  produce  mofl  fruit  and  of  heft  quality, 
is  a  rich,  black  loaiti,  rather  inclined  to  be  damp  ;  but  they  thrive 
pretty  well  in  any  rich  garden  foil.  On  fti£F  clay  or  gravelly  foil, 
they  do  little  or  no  good ;  extremes  of  thefe  foils  fhould  therefore 
be  rejected,  or  difappointment  will  be  the  confequence,  more  efpe- 
cially for  the  black  currant,  whi^h  is  lefs  produdUve  than  the  white 
or  red  in  indifferent  fituations. 

Currants  may  be  raifed  from  layers,  fuckers,  feed,  or  cuttings;  but 
the'  lafl  is  the  ready  and  effe6kual  way  of  rearing  young  plants  for 
extenfive  plantations ;  thofe  produced  from  layers  feldom  produce 
fuch  fine  clean  plants  ;  fuckers  are  frequently  rejedled,  as  being  lia^ 
ble  to  continue  producing  fuckers ;  thofe  raifed  from  feed  require 
more  time ;  and  although  it  is  from  the  feed  only,  that  new  and 
improved  varieties  are  to  be  expe6led,  yet  many  of  the  feedlingt 
always  prove  inferior  to  the  mother  plants. 

When  the  plants  are  to  be  raifed  by  cuttings,  a  (u£Scient  quan* 
tity  of  the  flrongefl  of  the  lafl  year's  fhoots  fhould  be  coUe^ed,  and 
if  poflible  of  fufficient  length  to  allow  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  fhoot  to  be  cut  off,  leaving  the  under  part  from  1 6  to 
i8  inches  long.  The  fhoots  fhould  be  gone  over  fingly,  and  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom,  pick  or  rub  off  every  bud  except  from  three  to 
jfive  at  the  top,  plant  the  cuttings  in  good  foil,  (if  rather  damp  fo 
rotich  the  better),  in  rows  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  afunder,  and 
from  eight  inchep  to  a  foot  betwixt  the  plants.     In  planting  the 
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cuttitigS)  they  fhould  he  half,  or  rather  more,  into  the  grround  ;  litlb 
more  care  will  be  neceiTary  for  the  firfl  year,  but  difplacing  any  ir« 
regular  (hoots  omitted  when  the  buds  were  picked  off  before  plant- 
ing, and  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds*  If  the  plants  are  to 
remain  two  years  in  the  nurfery  lines,  they  mud  be  gone  over  ia 
any  of  the  winter  months,  and  regularly  pruned,  allowing  only  three 
or  four  young  (hoots  to  remain  on  the  plants,  and  thefe  (hould  be 
cut  down  to  one-half  of  their  length,  or  leis  or  more,  according  to 
their  (Irength  •,  but  when  pUnts  are  wanted,  they  are  frequently 
planted  out  after  the  firft  year's  growth,  being  generally  well  rooted 
JD  that  time. 

Thus  far,  the  different  forts  of  currants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  ma^nner ;  but  afterwards  they  require,  different  treatment.  Wt 
(hall  begin  firft  with  the 

Black  Currant. 

This  fort  requires  the  damped  foil,  and  before  planting,  the  gitiund 
fhould  be  well  dug  or  trenched  over,  adding  what  manure  may  b^ 
neceffary  ;  if  a  plot  is  intended  to  be  planted,  they  (hould  be  placed 
in  a  regular  manner,  fix  feet  didant  each  way  ;  the  (hoots  (hqu)d  W 
reduced  to  three  or  foUr  on  each  plant,  and  thefe  cut  down  to  a^jg| 
one-third  of  their  length,  to  make  them  put  forth  in  a  vigorpus 
manner.  The  fecond  winter  the  plants  (hould  be  regularly  pruned 
cutting  off  the  weaked  of  the  (hoots  where  they  are  too  much  crowd- 
ed, keeping  them  in  a  thin  and  regular  manner,  feldom  (hortening 
the  (hoots  but  for  a  fupply  of  young  wood,  or  where  they  run  out 
in  a  long  and  dangling  date.  The  plants  (hould  be  regularly  pruned 
every  feafon,  cutting  out  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  old  and 
exhaufted  wood  annually,  encouraging  the  ftronged  and  bed  placed 
fhoots.  In  fummer,  the  plants  fhould  be  gone  over,  difplacing  aoy 
fuperfiuous  growth,  more  efpecially  from  the  centre  of  the  bufkeii 
It  is  generally  found  that  black  currants  fucceed  better  on  ftandard% 
than  on  walls,  at  least  produce  most  fruit  The  shoots  should 
not  be  cut  to  spurs,  as  they  are  very  unprodactiTe  when  tre^tpd 
in  that  manner.  When  the  ground  is  dug  anoongst  the  plants  ia 
winter,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  as  few  of  the  roots  as  possi- 
ble, only  pointing  or  grubbing  it  over  with  a  three-tongu^  forl^. 
Manure  may  be  added  when  found  necessary ;  if  dung  is  used, 
it  should  be  well  rotted.  A  light  crop  of  vegetables,  ^uch  as 
turnip,  &c.  may  be  sown  amongst  the  plants  for  the  first  and  s^ 
cond  seasons ;  but  none  of  them  should  be  ]iufferfd  to  come  ia 
contact  with  any  of  the  branches  of  the  young  pUnts.  Whffi 
plantations  of  currants  are  treated  in  this  manner,  they  wiU  co9* 
tkiue  for  a  number  of  years,  and  produce  large  quantities  of 
fruit,  and  of  fine  quality. 

The  Dutch  White,  and  the  Red  Currant. 
Tht  white  and  red  currants  are  generally  pruned  and  tmlrf 
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both  in  die  same  manner ;  but  when  they  are  reared  oh  ^^Is^ 
they  are  treated  difiei-ently  to  what  they  are  when  they  are  plant- 
ed as  standards. 

When  the  white  or  red  currants  are  planted  on  utralls^  the  inost 
elegant  and  profitable  way  is  to  train  the  branches  upright  at  re& 
gular  distances^  ten  or  twelve  inches  separate,  exactly  perpendi^ 
cular,  allowing  only  five  or  six  branches  from  each  plant*  Thft 
plants  should  be  placed  fire  feet  distant  from  each  other  t  after 
being  planted^  they  should  be  headed  down  to  within  a  little  of 
the  stemi  The  first  season  only  two  shoots  should  be  allowed  td 
rise  frotn  each  plant,  which  may  be  trained  to  the  wall  in  a  disi- 
gohll  manner*  The  winter  following,  these  two  shoots  should 
be  laid  perfectly  horizontal,  the  one  right,  the  other  left,  eacH 
shoot  being  shortened  to  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long  1 
as  five  or  six  branches  are  only  allowed  from  each  plant,  all  su^ 
perfluous  buds  should  be  displaced  from  the  shoots,  especialljf* 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  allowing  only  as  many  buds  to  re* 
main  as  there  are  branches  required,  Which  should  be  left  at  re^ 
gular  distances*  In  summer,  the  shoots  should  be  trained  to  Ai 
wall  as  they  advance  in  growth,  exactly  perpendicular*  In  win- 
ter, the  plants  should  be  gone  over,  and  the  upright  shoots  shorti 
ened  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  their  length,  which  should 
be  regulated  according  to  their  strength.  The  succeeding  seasoii 
the  branches  will  produce  fine  spurs ;  but  care  should  be  takeii 
not  to  allow  any  suckers  or  unnecessary  shoots  to  arise  from  th6 
plants.  In  the  succeeding  winter's  pruning,  the  spurs  should  bci 
shortened  to  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  leading  shoot  shortened 
a  little  to  make  them  push  in  a  vigorous  manner.  Next  season 
the  spurs  should  be  shortened  in  the  same  manner,  always  short- 
cning  the  leading  shoot  when  necessary. 

white  or  red  currants  trained  in  the  above  way,  hare  1 
fine  effect,  and  when  managed  in  a  judicious  manner^  produce 
abundance  of  good  fruit.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  to  shorten  the  shoots  produced  from  the  spurs^ 
that  the  fruit  may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  air.  At  all  times  unne- 
cessary  and  luxuriant  shoots  should  be  displaced*  as  exhausting^ 
the  'strength  of  the  plants,  and  preventing  the  fruit  from  ripen<k 
ing  properly. 

When  a  plantation  of  white  or  red  currants  are  wanted  af 
standards,  they  should  be  planted  in  rows,  five  or  six  feet  dis* 
tant  from  each  other,  and  the  same  width  between  the  planu  i 
the  shoots  should  be  headed  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  th^ 
stem:  in  summer,  all  superfluous  shoots  should  be  displaced*  In 
the  winter's  pruning,  the  shoots  should  be  thinned  and  shortened 
to  about  one  half  of  their  length.  The  succeeding  season,  thd 
shoots  will  produce  fine  spurs ;  and  two  or  three  strong  shoots 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  branches.  In  the  winter's  pruning, 
ifaese  spars  uiould  be  shortened  to  about  an  bch>  and  the  strong 
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}esLdkig  sbopti  thinned  out  when  too  much  ctojirded,  leaTing  onc^ 
two  or  thre^  on  each  branch  as  the  nature  of  She  case  requires  > 
these'leading  shoots  should  be  shortened  to  about  one  half  of  their 
length.  Next  season,  the  plants  should  be  pruned  in  the  same 
manner^  shortening  the  shoots  on  the  sparse  ^couraging  new 
leaders  to  shoot  when  necessary,  and  so  continue  to  manage  the 
plants  annually  in  the  winter  season.  As  'die^^nts  advance  ill 
growth,  and  get  crowded^  snme  of  the  most>xhausted  branches 
thould  be  cut  outy  always  leaving  the  plants  in^a  thin  and  regu-* 
lar  manner. 

As  currants  pruned  in  this  way  produce  weighty  crops  of 
fruit  from  the  spurs,  the  leading  branches  should  be  kept  from 
ten  to  fifteen  inches  from  each  other  $  the  plants  shotdd  be  gone 
over  regularly  in  summer,  displacing  all  if  regulkr  or  superfluous 
^shoots,  keeping  the  plants  open  in  the  centre^  that  the  fruit  mij 
tipen  properly^  and  not  be  hurt  m  damp  weather^  by  water  lodg- 
ing amongst  the  clusters  olf  the  fruit.  After  the  winter  prunbgf 
Jthe  ground  should  be  neatly  pointed  over,  and  manure  added 
when  necessary.  Plantations  of  cUrraiits,  should  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds  in  the  summer  seasort,  frequently  hoeing  the  ground 
from  time  to  time,  Which  greatly  encourages  their  growth,  and 
prevents  insects  or  vermin  from  lodging  about  the  soil  or  plants^ 

tt  will  hardly.be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  different  sorts 
of  currants^  should  be  gathered  dry^  for  if  pulled  when  the  fruit 
or  plants  are  wet,  the  juices  are  very  much  hurt)  and  somctimei 
rendered  of  little  or  no  value. 


CHAt*.  IX.     App.  j^rt.  (H.) 
,  (Gen.  Rep.  voh  ii#  p.  131.) 

ObsertatIons  On  the  Improvement  of  Hot- houses,  icg* 
By  JoRK  HxviiERsoN,  Nurseryman,  Brechin. 

Double  Trellis  Frame. 

'  In  tbe  yeaf  1790,  I  conftrufled  a  double  trryis  frame  for  lh< 
training  and  fiipporting  of  vines.  It  was  formed  of  wire  and  ro^l  " 
of  malleable  iron  drivcfn  i^o  the  rafters  ;  the  firft  trelKs  *one.foot 
from  the  glafp,  and  the  fecond  one  foot  from  that.  On.'lhfc  formcf 
the  young  (hoots  arc  trained,  and  on  the  latter  the  bewaring  vfcod  ii 
fupported  ;  but  to  prevent  crowding  and  confufion,  1  never  admit  at 
one  place  more  than  two  branches  in  the  breadth  of  a  fafh,  that  \%, 
two  (hoots  on  the  upper,  and  two  fruit-branches  on  tbe  tower  trellis. 
I  have  found  it  of  ufe  to  train  vines  in  a  Terpentine  form ;  it  feeml 
to  add  ftrength  to  the  eyes,  aiid  thereby  to  promote  the  fruitfulnefe 
of  the  branches*    At  the  autunnn  pruning^  all  the  wood  on  the  uf 
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4er  trellis  is  cut  out,  and  the  (hoots  on  the  upper  are  brought  down 
to  produce  next  .year's  crop.  The  additional  trellis^  it  is  obWous» 
greatly  enlarges  the  training  fpace  under  the  fame  dimenfiona  of 
jglafs ;  and  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  twenty  years,  I  have  not  experieneed 
a  iingle  failure  of  crop,  but  have  frequently,  in  reducing  them  to  th» 
ripening  quantity,  taken  out  one  half  oF  the  bunches. 

I  fuggefted  this  improvement  to  Mr  Nicol,  when  he  was  writhi|r 
his  Forcing  Gardener.  In  that  work,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  but' 
fifteen  years  after,  we  find  him,  in  his  Gardener's  Kalendar,  p.  2899 
recommending  the  double  trellis.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  he  dire6ls  (by  feme  unaccountable  miftake),  to  train  the  young* 
flioots  on  the  lower  inftead  of  the  upper  trellis,  a  method  whidi,  hy 
placing  the  fhoots  in  the  (hade,  would,  according  to  uniform  expim 
jience,  greatly  injure  their  fruitfulnefs.  ' 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
of  fruit  in  the  lower  parts  of  houfes  with  perpendicular  faflies  in 
front.  An  eafy  remedy  may  be  found  by  placing  the  front  faihea 
•  oil  a  level,  or  inclining  them  over  an  angle  of  about  64  deg.  In 
this  manner  the  glafs  is  expofed  to  the  a6kion  of  the  fun's  rays,  and 
bpth  wood  and  fruit  are  as  well  ripened  in  the  lower,  as  in  any  part 
pf  the  houCe. 

Triple  Meridian  Hot-house. 

In  order  to  increase  light  and  heat,  I  have  adopted  a  con(lru6tion, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Triple  Meridian  Hot-houfe.  The  end  of 
it  is  placed  to  the  fouth,  and  the  roof,  which  is  ridge>formed,  is  in- 
dined  in  the  fame  direction  by  a  dope  of  one  foot  in  fix.  In  confe* 
quence  of  the  pofitioh  of  the  houfe,  one  fide  has  the  fun's  rays  at 
right  angles  at  nine  A.  M.,  and  the  other  at  three  P.M*;  and  oil 
account  of  the  (lope  to  the  fouth  in  the  roof,  the  heat  of  the  fun  ia 
enjoyed  partially  all  the  time  he  ia  above  the  horizon.  Air  is  admit* 
ted  by  ventilators. 

In  my  nurferies  at  ]3rechin,  I  "employ  hot- beds  confiruded  on 
the  fame  principle.  This  form  of  a  houfe  faves  (hed,  back- wall,  and 
rafters ;  and  after  feven  years  trial,^  1  can  fay  it  has  anfwered  the 
moft  fanguitie  expcdlations. 

Call-iron  is  a  very  advantageous  fdbftitute  for  wood  in  hot-houfei  > 
It  id  incbmparahly  more  laftirig,  its  appearance  is  more  light  and 
rlegdnt,  and  by  the  pi'oper  di{\>ofition  of  columlis  and  fcrews,  rafters 
are  faved,  and  expenfe*  l^fien^d,  while  all  the  requifite  ftrengtk  i| 
preferyed.  "        .     '     . 

Furnaces.  » 

-  The  only  other  improvement  I  fhall  mention,  is  in  the  conftruftion 
of  furnaces.  Inllead  of  a  common  brick  furnace,  I  introduce  a  box 
of  four  plates  of  caft-iron,  and  build  round  it  a  brick  cafe,  leaving 
^n  empty  fpace  all  round  the  box.  A  'drain  open  before  and  behind 
(be  houf?,  paflcs  under  the  furnace,  and*  cdpveys  inlo  this  fpaee  ft 
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ftream  of  air,  'which  goes  round  the  fides  of  the  furnace,  then  oyef 
th^  top  of  it»  sgid  is  conveyed  by  an  earthen  pipe  to  the  farther  end 
of  th^  hou(e. 

The  foUowing  contrivance  operates  like  a  fort  of  charring  beU 
lpw««  The  chimney  is  bujlt  dire6^1y  above  the  furnace,  and  over 
the  top  of  this  laft  a  damper  is  inferted.  When  the  fire  is  newly 
lundledt  by  drawing  the  damper,  the  fmoke  will  b^  carried  diredly 
up  the  chimiiey  with  great  violence,  and  the  coals  will  be  quickly 

5 barred,  and  then  the  damper  is  to  be  (hut.  A  furnace  of  this  cod« 
;ru6tioii  mjuftdraw  powerfully;  will  not  dirty  the  flues  with  the  foot 
of  raw  coals  ;  will  difiPufe  over  the  houfc  a  fuperior  degree  of  heat ; 
^ind  by  fintting  up  the  fire  from  ^onta£t  with  the  brick  part  of  the 
^rame*  will  prevent  that.nece£Sty  of  repair  which  is  altnpft  perpetually 
recurring  in  the  i^  of  common  furnaces. 


CifAP.  IX.    App.  jirt.  (K.) 
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]1*|STPF  THB  PRINCIPAL  SORTS  OF  APPLCS,   PeaRS  AND  Pl'VH^^ 
CVLTITATED  IN  ClYDSSDAL£  ;   THOSVi  MARKED  WITH 

AN  Asterisk  being  preferred. 
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Cpm^unieated  by  Mr-PAi^smsoK,  jun. 

I.  APPLES. 

?.edClufteir         .        '     - 
White  ditto         -         -, 
Carpandy         •  -  - 

White  Marrow 
Red  ditto         -  . 

Cambufn^than  pippin,  or  New  apple 
Summer  Strawberry  - 

Winter  ditto         - 
ThoriPippiq 
XiCmon  Pippin 

Carfe  of  Gowrie  .  - 

Norfolk  Beaufin        •  •  . 

Fulwood 

Grey  Leadington        -  •     ,     • 

White  ditto         -  •  . 

Stoup,  or  Tankard  ditto 
Naked  Apple         -  - 

Marigold,  br  Saffron  Pippin 
Margaret,  or  Ruffian  Tranfparent 
Tranfparent,  (on  Clyde  called  Holmfoot 
Tranfparent)  •  «  • 

Hawtbomden        -  m  - 


Winter  Apple. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
I)itto  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto, 
pitto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Summet  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 


tToJront  p.  4f6^. 


TABLE  iUusttaiive,  of  th}nls  contained  in  th^^  and  ih^ 
Prices  at  whid  F at ERsom  junior. 


Proprietors*  Names. 


John  Hamillton  Esq. 

Robert  Lockhart  Esq. 

iVIr  Steuart     .     • 

tVIr  Harvie     .    • 

Dr  Jafiray      .    . 

Duke  of  Hamilton 

Mr  Stewart    .    . 

iVfrs  Howison 

Mr  Steel    .     .    . 

Lord  Hyndford  . 

Mr  Hutchison     . 

Colonel  Campbeirs  children 


Duke  of  Hamilton 
Sir  James  Steuart 
Rev.  Mr  Bell     . 
James  Brown 
John  Gilchrist    . 
James  Gilchrist  . 
Lord  Douglas     . 
Duke  of  Hamilton 
James  Lang   .    . 
Rev.  James  Clason 
Lord  Belhaven   . 
Ditto    .... 


Sir  James  Steuart 
Ditto     .... 


-  K 


N 


It  is  suppos^,  that  Cambusnethan 
p|l  orchards  may  contain  from  25  to  30 
CK  acres ;  and  the  av^ge  price  for  tlie 


years  1808,   1809,  1810,    1811, 
.near  ^00^.  Sierlin|p  yearly. 
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C^upposed. 

Gi 

OiC'Hii'ee  acres  of  this  ordiard  nadc 

<in  1804,  and  one  acre  in  the  year 

DC1«11. 


Besides  the  orchards  mimher  of  new  made  orchards, 
which,  as  yet,  have  prodi 

Between  Lanark  and  VP  stated  at  sixty.  The  lum- 
ber of  acres  employed  as  <ich  consists  of  braes,  or  land 
not  arable :  that  is,  there  with  fruit-trees.  No  notice  is 
here  taken  of  the  gooseb^e  8um)|  they  being  genfrally 
t'eckoDcd  an  under  crop. 


lToJronlp.iLl. 


tJtheir  Soil,  and  the  prices  ivhick  the  Fruit 
\lessrt  Macmrav  and  GoiiniE. 


Priai  ol  nh 

rA 

hs  Priii 

,M. 

i 

J'--, 

Crop,, 

\  — 

ISIO. 

1S[I. 

1812. 

IS  13. 

i  d. 

L. 

I.     d. 

L. 

J. 

d. 

L. 

s.     d. 

L        E.      d. 

Gcorgei,     0 

83 

0    0 

38 

0     0 

K8     0     0 

ditto  i)    o 

6-1 

0    0 

60 

0 

0     0 

30    0     0 

LordKj     0 

COO 

tooo    «    0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

10    0     0 

10 

0    0 

12 

0 

0 

0     0 

dL«o 

0    0 

.15 

0 

0 

30     0    0 

Davi,!  k    0 

30 

0    0 

0 

96 

0     0 

82    0    0 

Mr  Hu^    0 

170 

0    0 

91 

190 

0     0 

70     0    0 

Mr  Jam,     0 

US 

0     0 

60 

Q     0 

2S     0    0 

sa 

o    0 

to 

67 

0    0 

30     0    0 

dmo,    0 

20 

KO 

30 

0    0 

16     0     0 

ditto,     0 

3G 

0 

45 

'JO    0     0 

ditto  >    0 

30 

0 

0 

E3 

H)    0     0 

Dund«    0 

0 

0 

17     0     (J 

LpfdKl    0 

15 

as 

0 

0 

0    0 

6     0     0 

C^l=i4    0 

40 

0     0 

70 

0     0 

35     0    0 

Jphn  4    o 

123 

0     0 

90 

0    0 

Urllei    0 
Robmi    0 

30 

0     0 

0 

20 

0    0 

0     0 

32 

0 

30 

0    0 

10    0    0 

J^nL*     0 

50 

0 

70 

0     0 

54     0     0 

Y^  ° 

15 

0 

10 

13    0     0 

from 

as 

35 

35     0    0 

ditto        0 

0    0 

45 

0 

3J    O    0 

Colotiel       0 

65 

0     0 

90 

45     0     0 

LordK.       0 

45 

0    0 

11)6 

33     0     0 

e.^,ui«     0 

lao 

53 

0    0 

40    0     0 

ditto       0 

12 

0    0 

JO 

0     0 

u 

10 

6 

0     0 

Patrick        0 

IS4 

46 

0     0 

Lai^ri:n4    o 

0     h 

IB 

0 

0 

25 

0     0 

ditto   1     0 

16 

0     0 

20 

0 

13 

0     0 

IS    0     0 

LordcJ    0 

0 

0 

SG 

0     0 

16     0    0 

l-homss 

General 

MiaVJ 

LordoS 

MrWeJ 

'-\ 

1 

cha 

rds  arerol 

let  for  Ih 

ew 

ho)«7 

ear, 
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*  2  2.  Nonfuch  .  •  • 
^3,  Yorkfhire  Green         -         . 

24.  Almond         •  •  •  . 

25.  iScarlct  Pearmain 

26.  Valley  field  Salmon^  or  Harvcft  Marrow 
♦.27.  Paradiie  Pippin,  or  Egg  Apple  • 

28.  White  Greafy  Pippin 

29.  Corftorphine  Pippin  • 

30.  Ditto  Apple         ... 
•31.  White,  or  CarhUe  CodUn,  5r  Kefwick 

Codlin         ...  , 

32.  Irilh  Cluder         ... 

33.  Dutch  Fulwood 

34.  Dryly  Pippin 

•  35-  Newton  Pippin         •. 

36.  Irifh  Pitcher,  a  new  Apple  from  Ireland 

*  37.  Gogar  Pippin  .  -  - 
38, 'Royal  Ruffet         -           .  - 

♦  .39,  Dunbarton  Pippin 

40,  Red  Greafy  Pippin,  or  Milford 

41.  Golden  Rennet         •  •  ■ 
^2.  Summer  Mangold 

43,  Kentifh  Codlin,  or  Dolphin 

44.  Kirl^field,  or^Kirton  Pippin 

•  45.  Dutchefs  of  Hamilton's  WhifUeberry 

46.  Early  Magdalene 

47.  Kenti(h  Pippin         *  -  • 

48.  Golden  Ruflet 

49.  Sheep  Head         ... 

*  50.  Dutch  Codlin 

5 1 .  Lady  Apple         -  • 

52.  Dunfide,  or  Orbifton  Pippin 

53.  Walla  Bona         -  .  - 

54.  Early  Full  wood         ... 
^  $$,  Hamilton  Pippin 

56.  Bloodheart 

57.  American  Pippin 
»  58.  Kentifh  Filbaiket 

59.  Lady  Lemon  * 

^  60m  Ribfton  Pippin 
61  •  Royal  Pearmain 
6t*  Golden  Pippin  •  • 

63*  fied  Kentiih  Pippin 

Neo)  Sorts* 


Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto.     >. 
Harveft  ditto. » 
Winter  ditto. 
I)kto  ditto. 
Harveft^ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 

Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  dittb. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Autumn'  dittow 


r.  In'fh  Pitcher,  very  cood,  and  fe^ms  a  good  bearer. 

2.  Cambufnethan  Pippm,  promlfet  to  be  a  good  bearer,  and  it 

a  moft  beautiful  apple,  and  alfo  of  a  ^ood  quality. 

3,  Red  Kentifti  Pippiui  a  beautifal  applet 
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* 

# 
* 


No. 

♦      !• 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

?• 
8. 

•  9. 

12. 

♦13. 
14. 

16. 

•  i8, 
19. 

*  2r, 
22. 

23- 

*24. 

26. 

*  27. 

*  28. 

'29. 


II.  PEARS. 
Muirfowl  Egg         -     -  - 

Crawford 

Achan  -  -  *  • 

White  Achan         -  • 

Green  Pear  of  Pinkey 
)L«emon  Lady/  or  Lady  Lamont 
Green  Chifel,  or  Sugar  Bergamot 
Green  Pear  of  Yair  • 

Dunharton  -  - 

Vicar  *  - 

Red  Bergamot 

Green  ditto      •  -  *  - 

Scots  Camocky  or  Drummond 
Duck  Egg 

Saagh  •  • 

Red  Saf  roQ 

Pear  James     ■       -  • 

Longueville  - 

Summer  Boncretien 
Grey  Goodwife,  (two  forts.  Red  and 

Grey  J  -• 

Pear  Honey 
French  Carnock  7 

Robert  -  - 

Gold  Knap 

French  Bergamot  -       -         - 

Jargonelle,  (cnltivated  on  walls) 
Brier  Bn(h  -  -  • 

Forrow  Cow         -   •        -  - 

Fair  Maid  of  France 

IIL    PLUMS. 

No.      • 

1.  Orleans  (old  kind.) 

2.  Burnet. 

3.  Whitecom. 
,4.  ScArlet. 

5.  Primordian,  or  Jaunhautive. 

6.  Cheston. 

7.  Green  Gage. 

8.  Horse  ditto,  or  Ilorse'Jag^ 
9. -Blue  ditto. 

10.  St  Julian. 

11.  Inaperial,  (Red.) 

12.  Precoce  de  Tours. 

13.  Damson. 

11,  MasQuxn  Sonupd, 

»  •^         »    -■•'.■ 


Winter  Pear. 
Summer  ditto. 
Winter  ditto, 
Harveft  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto; 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto.     ' 
Ditto  ditto. 
Summer  ditto.  ^ 
Ditto  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto«  ' 
Ditto  ditto. 

Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Ditp  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto.      I 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto.  ' 
Rummer  ditt^. 
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15.  Devons»  Black/ 
16-  Ditto,  White, 

17.  Ditto,  Grey. 

18.  Thorn  Plum. 

Note.  The  above  lists  might  he  greatly  increased,  as  ^he  kindv 
of  apples  and  pears  on  Clyde,  are  almost  innumerable ;  but  thQ 
above  may  be  relied  upon  as  most  cultivated.  It  is  worthy  of  no« 
tice,  that  if  the  weather  during  spring  were  uniformly  good  and[ 
mild,  the  lists  given  above  misht  be  reduced  one-half;  and  the 
crop  produced  from  ^at  half,  might  confidently  be  expected  16 
be  greater  than  is  gathered  from  orchards  planted  with  all  thes^ 
kinds,  but  generally  every  season,  there  is  some  frosty  weatlier, 
or  easterly  winds,  in  some  part  of'  spring,'  while  some  kinds  of 
fruit  are  in  blossom.  Now,  as  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  dp 
not  blossom  all  at  the  same  time,  it  generally  happens,  that  some 
sorts  are  in  bloom  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  consequently 
set  well,  and  3rield  a  good  crop ;  while  those  trees  that  are  ii| 
blooiQ  during  the  bad  weather,  generally  fail,  or  produce  t^ut  « 
scanty  crog. 


Chap.  IX-    App.  Art.  (M.) 

(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

List  ov  the  puimcipal   Sorts  of  Abplbs,  Peaks,   AlKH 
Plums,  cultivated  in  th&  Cause  of  Gowrik^ 

ComTnunicated  by  Mf^ssrs  Mac^&ay  and  Gokkik. 

No.        Orchard  Apples. 

1.  Tower  of  Glammis,   or  Carse  • 

of  Gowrie, 

2.  Moncrie£F  Pippin,  or  Gogar, 

3.  Lady's  Finger,  or  Magnum  bo- 


Winter  Applci 
Winter. 


num. 


4.  Cat's  Head,  • 

5.  Norfolk  Beaufin, 

6.  Naked  Apple, 
7*  Ribston  Pippin, 

8.  Loman's  Pearmain, 

9.  White  Codlin, 

10.  Dupplin  Codlin, 

11.  Kinnoul  Codlin,  a  new  excel* 

lent  apple, 

12.  Glammu  Pippin, 

13.  Moncur  Apple, 

14.  Royal  Codlin, 
}5.  Hawthorndean, 

16.  Stoup  Leadington,  « 


Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 
November. 
Wiijter. 
November. 
Winter^ 
-^Autuma. 


TiUet 


TaUe^ 
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17.  Scarlet  Leadington^ 
18..  Striped  Leadington, 

19.  Grey  Leadington, 

20.  Monstrous  Rennet, 

91*  LamJont,  ... 

i2.  Black  Stock,   or  Fox  Whelps, 

SS.  Green  Fulwoiod, 

24.  Butastrae  HiU,  « 

25.  White  Captain^ 

%•  Summer  Strawberry^  or  Bran- 

dy, 
^.Winter  Strawberry,  or  Winter 

Brandy, 
38,  Carlisle  Codlin, 
^9.  Royal  Russet, 

30.  Lemon  Ptptiin, 

31.  Summer  Queening, 
^2.  Winter  Queening, 

§3.  OsHn,  or  Arbroath  Pippin, 
34.  Red  Wine,  or  Queen  of  J£ng» 
land, 

,    N.  B. — The  above  are  all  great 
bearers. 

15^  Yorkshire  Green, 

36.  Margin, 

37.  Chartreaux  Corpendu, 

38.  Margariet,  -  • 

39.  Nonsuch,  «  • 

40.  Dutch  Codlin, 

41.  Goldan  Rehnet, 

42.  Juneating,    . 

43.  Summer  Pearmain, 
44»  French  Corpanda, 

45.  Summer  Redstreak, 

46.  Winter  Redstrsak, 

47.  Orange  Pippin,  • 

48.  Qblden  Russet* 

49.  Maggy  Duncaa,  a  large  green 

apple, 
SOm  Lady  Johnston^  a  large  beauti- 
ful apple,  «  • 

51.  Red  Calville, 

52.  Wliite  Leadington, 

53.  Balmano  Pippin^ 

54.  Sugar  Loaf,  • 

55.  Lady  Apple, 

S6«  Maclean,  ,p 


Autumn* 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Tablt 

November. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

November. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

'  Winter. 

November. 

t 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Autumn. 

Table, 

November. 

Winter. 

/ 

Winter. 

Table. 

Autumn. 

Table* 

November, 

Table, 

November* 

• 

Autumn. 

Table. 

Winter. 

Table, 

Autumn. 

Table. 

Autumn. 

Table. 

November, 

Table, 

Aitfumn, 

Winter. 

Table, 

Autumn; 

Winter 

.     T»b)e, 

• 

Noven^r. 

November. 

Autumn* 

Aututen. 

Tsbhi 

Autumai. 

Tabk. 

November* 

Wint^. 

Winter, 
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57.  Berry *s  Favourite,  cultivated 

about  Dundee,  -  Winter- 

58.  Purse  Mouth. 

The  following  are  generally  trained  against  walls,  and  are  att 
con&idered  as  dessert  apples. 

59.  Nonpareil, 


60.  Golden  Pippin, 
61*  Loan's  Pearmain, 

62.  Scarlet  NonpareQ, 

63.  Kirton  Pippin, 

64.  Revelston  Pippin, 
^S.  Sykehouse  Appjle, 
^Q.  Grey  Rennet, 

67.  Pile's  Russet, 

68.  American  Early, 

69.  Sack  Apple, 

70.  Fair  maid  of  Taunton. 


} 


Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

4>uturan. 

August. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 


Orchard  Pears. 

. 

1.  Green  Yair, 

Winter  Pear. 

2.  Grey  Achan, 

Winter. 

Tablew 

3.  Black  Achan, 

Winter. 

Tabl«; 

4.  Crawford, 

Autumn. 

Table. 

5^  Camock,  or  Drummond, 

,  Autumn. 

Table. 

6.  Swan  Egg, 

November. 

Tables 

7.  Longueville, 

Autumn. 

8.  Scots  Bergamot, 

Autumn. 

9.  Summer  Bergamot^ 

AutuniUt 

10.  Autumn  Bergamot, 

Autumn«^ 

11.  Muirfowl  Egg, 

Autumn. 

12.  Benvie,  Summer  an^  Autumn, 

Autumn« 

13.  Green  Chisel, 

August. 

14.  Pear  James, 

August. 

15.  Briar  Bush, 

November^ 

16.  Pear  Nut,  a  great  bearer, 

Autumn. 

17.  Gold  Knap, 

August. 

18.  Galston's  Muirfowl  Egg, 

Autumn* 

19.  Pow  Megg, 

November. 

20.  Elshenhait, 

Autumn. 

21.  Christie:    A  large  pear  and 

good  bearer. 

Autumn. 

22.  SouUr's  Thumb, 

Autumn. 

23.  Green  Honey, 

August. 

24.  CadiUac, 

Winter. 

2^.  JargoneOei  (chiefly  on  walls) 

Autums. 

IMO 


•  ■  » 
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The  foIIowiDg  are  trained  against 
wo. 

26.  Crasanne, 
97*.  Chaumontelle, 
S8/  Colmar. 
2&.  Brown  Beurre, 
30*  French  Bergamot,  (wall  or 

espalier), 
31.  White  Beurr^ 
S%  Cuisse  Madam,  <•> 

SSf  Gansell's  Bergamot, 

34.  Swiss  Bergamot,      •       « 

35.  St  Gernjain, 

36»  Orange  Bergamot, 

Orchard  Plums. 

1.  White  Magnum  Bonum. 

%  Common  Orleans. 

3.  Precoce  de  Tours. 

4i.  Red  Magnum. 

jf.  Blue  Perdrigon^ 
,.i5.  Damson. 
;-7.  Fotheringham. 
.S*  Green  Julian^  &c, 


walls. 

•  Winter. 
Winter. 
Winter, 
Winter. 

Winter. 

Autumn, 

Aiitumo, 

Autumn, 

Autumn* 

Winter, 

Wiot^F, 


TfT! 


Chap.  IX.     Arv:  Att.  (N.) 
(Gen,  Rep.  vol. -ii.  p.  188.) 

Information  regarding  tji|:  CarIi^lb  and  Keswick  . 

C6j>LIN  Appl£s. 

Extracted  from  various  Communications  on  that  subject,  addressed  to  the 
Right  Horn  Sia  John  SpiClAiB,, ,  Bart 

The  Carlisle  CodHn  posses^e^'the  peculiar  property  of  being 
lit  for  use,  at  an  eai^ir^tiage  of  its  growth,  than  any  other  Ap- 
ple, making  an  excellent  tart,  when  no  bigger  than  the  smallest 
plum.  If  blanched. in  boiling  water  wlien  of  that  size,  the  out- 
er rind  slips  off,  and  the  (ruit  may  be  baked  whole  ;  the  colour 
is  then  a  transparent  gj^een,  and  the  flavour  is  exquisite,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  green  apricot.  Wl^n  it  is:  about  the  size  of  a 
large  nutmeg,  it  may  be  made  into  apple  marmi^lade,  or  a  dried 
bweetmeat,  which  rivals  the  finest  Porti>gal  plum. — When  fully 
ripe,  it  is  not  only  much  admired  for  bakipg,  bi)t  is  reckoned  bf 
some,  a  good  eating  apple.  It  keeps  well  till  February,  whei^ 
properly  attended  to. 
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*fhe  tree  is  liardy  ;  it  thrives  without  any  particular  attention^ 
ftnd  may  be  planted  nearer  together  than  most  sorts  of  apples* 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  subject  to  disease,  and  is  supposed  to  be. 
On  the  whole,  less  liable  to  suflier  in  bad  seasons  than  other  apple 
trees.  If  propagated  by  slips,  it  generally  bears  soon,  (in  the 
course  even  of  the  first  or  second  year) ;  but  when  grafted,  not 
earlier  than  other  kinds,  nor  is  the  fruit  reckoned  sd  fine.  The 
best,  though  not  the  usual  ntiode  of  propagation,  is  by  slipj)ing 
off  small  branches,  which,  near  their  junction  with  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  put  out  a  sort,  of  excrescence,  with  half  formed  roots* 
similar  to  that  of  the  appte  called  Burknot.  The  produce  musi 
of  course  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  the  trees  are  properly  treated,  they  are  gene» 
rally  loaded  xmtkfrmi^  which  ought  to  be  removed  in  sticcession.. 
Full  grown  trees  will  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  Winchester  bushels 
of  fruit,  worth  from  eight  to  nine  shillings  per  bushel.  The  fruit 
is  frequently  sold  by  the  hoop,  which  contains  in  measure,  six 
quarts,  and  in  weight  is  equal  to  one  stone,  foui'teen  pounds  to 
the  stone. 

This  species  of  codlin,  however,  is  the  better  for  having  shel- 
ter, and  a  rich  soil,  and  likes  to  be  well  and  frequently  manured  ( 
At  least,  it  is  observed,  that  those  trees  which  are  thus  managed, 
invariably  produce  the  most  fruits 

The  Kesxjoick  codlin  is  an  apple  of  fine  tartness  and  flavour, 
and  may  be  used  early  in  autumn.  The  tree  is  a  full  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  is  of  a  good  size,  considerably  larger  than  the  Carlisle 
codlin ;  but  it  begins  to  decay  in  the  end  of  November,  or  begins 
ing  of  December,  and  consequently  it  is  desirable  to  have  sohie 
of  both  sorts.     The  Keswick  flourishes  best  in  a  strong  soil. 

Potatoes  might  be  planted  under  these  trees,  in  the  gardens  of 
cottagers ;  but  other  vegetables  So  planted,  would  not  probably 
acquire  any  size,  as  is  the  case  usually  in  such  situations. 

The  trees  may  be  had  from  the  nurseries  at  Carlisle,  Keswick, 
Hawick,  Edinburgh,  and  Perth;  the  price  is  from  9d.  to  Is. 
each.  They  may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  October  to  March 
inclusive*  They  have  answered  uncommonly  well  planted  singly, 
against  a  wall,  or  as  standards,  at  Jedburgh — in  Dumfriesshire 
-7-Galloway — and  in  Fife — and  in  some  places  even  near  the  sea  ; 
and  they  are  Hkely  to  be  a  very  important  acquisition  to  Scotch 
gardens  in  general,  more  especially  to  those  of  farmers,  villa- 
gers, and  all  classes  of  cottagers. 
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(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  195}* 

KoTICB  60NCSRNIKG  THE  CaLEDONIAK  HoRTICULTURAt 

Society. 

Hie  Society  consists  of  three  classes  of  members,  Honorary* 
Ordinary,  and  Corresponding.  In  the  first  class  are  included 
the  names  of  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland, 
distinguished  for  their  attention  to  horticulture ;  particularly  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Marquis  of  Queensberry ;  the  Earls  of  Le- 
iden, Wemyss,  and  Kintore;  Lords  Torphichen,  Gray,  Ruthven, 
and  Duncan ;  the  Honourable  William  Maule,  Henry  Erskine, 
and  Douglas  Gordon  Halyburton ;  Right  Honourable  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart. ;  Honourable  Baron  Hebpum ;  Sir  William  For* 
bes,  (Fintray),  and  Sir  Janf^es  Gordon,  Barts. ;  General  Wemyss; 
General  Durham,  Mr  Campbell  of  Troup,  Mr  Skene  of  Skene, 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  forty.  Among  the  Ordinary  mem- 
bers are  many  distinguished  names,  particularly  Sir  James  Hall, 
Bart.  P.  R.  S.  Ed.,  the  Honourable  George  Abercromby,  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  and  Sir  J.  H.  Dalrymple,  Barts. ;  Drs  Dun- 
can,  senior  and  junior,  Home,  Rutherford,  Coventry  and  Dun- 
bar, Professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs  Fergu- 
son of  Raith,  Innes  of  Stow,  Meason  of  Lindettis,  Young  of 
Harburn,  Bruce  of  Langlee,  G.  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  and  many 
other  distinguished  horticulturists,  to  the  number  of  100  and  up- 
wards. The  list  of  Corresponding  members  includes  the  names 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most  successful  and  experien- 
ced professional  gardeners  in  Scotland,  who  have  the  charge  of 
the  principal  gardens  in  the  country. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  depend  on  an  annual  guinea  psud  by 
the  Ordinary  members,  and  on  donations  received  from  Uie  Ho- 
norary members. 

The  Society  has  not  yet  procured  a  charter.  Its  office-bear- 
ers are  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  a  Trea- 
surer, and  twelve  Councillors,  (six  of  these  being  amateur  gar- 
deners, and  six  professional),  a  painter  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
an  experimenter. 

In  the  year  1814,  these  offices  were  thus  filled : 

Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry — President. 

Earl  of  Leven, — Lord  Torphichen, — Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie, 
Bart. — Dr  Rutherford,  Fice  Presidents. 

Messrs  T.  Dickson  and  P.  Neill,  Secretaries* 

Mr  A.  Dickson,  Treasurer. 

Mr  P.  Syme,  Painter. 

Mr  Joha  Fl^tcber^  Experimenter 
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CounciL 


Amateur, 
Alexander  Keith,  Esq. 
Henry  Jardine,  Esq. 
James  Hertot,  Esq. 
John  Thomson,  Esq. 
George  Bell,  Esq. 
Dr  Duncan  sen. 


Prp/essionaL 
Mr  John  FJetoher. 
Mr  John  Hay. 
Mr  Alexander  Henderson* 
Mr  George  Whittit. 
Mr  J.  Smith,  Ormiston. 
Mr  C.  Nerval,  Railh. 


General  ConiJl^iitteejQr  Prizes^ 


Amateur, 
George  Bruce,  Esq. 
Dr  James  Home. 
Professor  Dunbar. 


ProftssivnaL 
Mr  James  Macdonald. 
Mr  Thomas  Shade. 
Mr  James  Stewart. 


Wjth  the  President  for  the  day,  and  the  twf 
Secretaries,  ex  officiis. 


Explanation  or  th£  Plates, — connected  with  Chap.  IXo. 

Platb  I. —  (Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  128.)  . 

Fig.  1.  Represents  the  plan  and  section  of  the  Peach-house^  ge« 
nerally  u^ed  in  Scotland. 

— -  2.  Thejtont  parapet  either  of  a  Peach-house  or  Vinery,  stand- 
ing on  arches,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  plants  free 
range. 

— -  3.  Plan  and  section  of  an  approved  Scottish  Vinery^  worked 
with  two  furnaces. 


Plate  H. — (vol.  ii.  p.  130.) 

Fig.  4*.  Plan  and  section  of  a  Pine'Stove,  with  back  sheds,  &c. 
— »«-  5»  Plan  and  section  of  Succession  pine-pUs, 
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Plate  IIL— (VoL  ii.  p.  126.) 

Fig*  6.  Ground  plan  and  vertical  section  of  two  divisions  of  tlif 
most  approved  sort  of  HoU'umU  used  in  Scotland. 

7*  Plan  and  section  of  a  Greeri'hotue^  for  general  purposes, 
88  constructed  by  the  best  Scottish  gardeners. 

.     Plate  IV.— (Vol.  ii,  p.  132*) 

Fig.  8.  Represents  the  Eartken-xioare  or  Can^Flues  mentioned  ia^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  ISSy  and  p.  194'« 

a.  A  complete  can  or  piece. 

b.  The  returning  end-piece. 

c.  The  bearer  on  which  the  joints  rest* 

«— — 9.  Exhibits  a  vertical,  horizontal  and  longitudinal  sectiott  of 
the  itiost  approved  Furnace^  tol.  ii.  p.  194*^ 
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CHAPTER    X. 


AlPPENDIX,   No.  1. 

Of  the  Ancient  State  of  the  Woods  and  I^orests  ov 

Scotland, 

That  Scotland  was  anciently  clothed  with  extensive  and  luxu- 
riant forests  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  concurring  evidence  of 
tradition,  of  history,  and  of  the  actual  remains  of  their  spoils. 

Innumerable  places,  where  scarce  a  tree  is  now  to  be  seen,  de^ 
rive  their  names  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  co- 
vered with  wood,  or  from  the  particular  kinds  of  timber  with 
which  they  abounded  \  as  Woodend^  iVoodside,  Aikenhead^  Ashy^ 
hurst,  &c. 

'  The  great  forest  of  Selkirk,  of  which  scarce  a  trace  remains^ 
existed,  as  appears  from  authentic  documents,  as  late  as  the  12th  * 
and  13th  centuries,  extending  over  the  upper  parts  of  Ayrshire, 
Lanarkshire  and  Peebles- shire.  The  forest  of  Paisley  *  seems 
to  have  communicated  with  that  of  Selkirk,  extending,  without 
much  interruption,  through  the  higher  parts  of  Renfrewshire,  the 
marches  of  Ayr  and  Lanark  shires,  by  Loudon-hill,  to  near  the 
shores  of  Galloway.  * 

The  Caledonian  Forest,  of  which  the  Roman  historians  speak, 
appears  to  have  extended,  in  a  southern  direction,  to  the  English 
borders ;  and  In  a  western,  from  the  boundary  of  Stirlingshire, 
by  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  (including  the  higher  grounds  of  St 
Ninian's,  once  the  royal  forest  of  Dundaff)  as  far  as  Gartmore 
in  Perthshire,  covering  the  great  moss,  called  Moss-Flanders, 
through  a  tract  of  about  20  miles.  Of  this  no  trace  now  re- 
mains, except  Callander-wood,  and  Tor- wood ;  unless  we  trace 
it,  as  we  may,  in  the  deep  mosses,  from  6  to  9  feet  under  the 
surface,  incumbent  on  the  clay,  its  original  soil. 

Many  other  instances  of  ancient  forests,  long  since  lost,  might 
be  given  from  iMithj^ntic  records. 

In  all  our  mosses,,  from  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to 
£00,  and  even  1000  feet  above  that  elevation,  the  remains  of 
trees  of  a  much  larger  size  than  any  which  now  exist  in  a  grow-^ 
ing  state,  are  found  in  abundance.  In  the  northern  mosses  these 
are  principally  of  the  pine  tribe.     To  the  south  of  the  Forth,  it 

Gg 


'    -  ■-     -       -        ■  ' ' 


*  As  late  as  the  y^ars- 1 46b  flCnd  1524,  the  tenants  of  Dunscaith-wood,  near 
Paisley,  were  bound  by  the  Abbot  '  to  keep  the  wood  or  forest,  and  to  uphola 
*  or  repair  the  dyke  round  the  ibresk  *  Sm  Mr  Aiton't  h^qpiiy  into  t^  Otigia 
•f  Moss,  p.  37. 


•  ■■'■■ 

does  not  appear  that  the  fir  erer  ij^evr-ipontaneoudy.  The  oafr 
is,  in  that  district^  to  be  found  0Teiy  Tbisre  embedded  in  the 
mosses.  In  Dalserf  parish,  in  Lanarkishire,  an  oak  was  lately 
dug  up,  6.5  feet  long,  which  is  so  straight,  and  so  equal  in  girth, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  i$  its  toot  end*  *  Itt  Moss- 
Flanders,  itinnmeraHe  trees  of  the  same  kind  occur,  f 

Even  the  Hebrides^  exposed  as  they  are,  to  the  sea  blast^  pre* 
sent  venerable  remains  of  ancient  forests^  *  A  yew  tree,  whicftr 
grew  onr  a  sea  clifF  in  the  stormy  island  of  Bmera,  when  cut 
into  logs,  loaded  a  large  boat.  The  island  of  MuH  h^s  anca^e- 
hr  been  filled  wkh-  Woods.  ^-^  *  Though  Lewis*  adds  Dr  Wal- 
ler, '  fs  now  entirely  destitute  of  timber,  there  are  large  tnmks 
of  Alder,  Bireh,  and  especially  of  Scots  Fir,  found  in  its  extent 
five  mosses. ' 

AdienaeuB  iumishes  us  with  a  very  eorious  document  in  regard 
to  the  size  to  which  trees  grew,  at  a  very  remote  period,  on  the 
mountains  of  Bfitain.  The  celebrated  Archimedes  had  built  a 
ship  of  a  prodigious  size,,  at  iSyracuse,  aboj^  200  years  before  the 
^Christifin  era.  '  This  ship  had  three  masts^  of  which  the  se- 
cond and  third  Were  got  without  much'  difficulty ;  but  it  was  long^ 
before  they  could  find  a  tree  fit  for  the  first,  or  main  mast.  This, 
at  length,  was  discovered  on  the  mountains  df  Britaiiv;  and 
fiiirought  down*  to  the'sea  coast  by  machines  invenled  by  one  Hii- 
leas  Tauromenites,^  a  famotrtr  mechanic. '  Q- 

Of  the  destruction  of  these  magnificent  fi>rest8^  we  are  for- 
liished  witb^  too  satisfactory  an  account,  both  by  history  and  obi- 
servatiofr.  Herodian  and  Dion  t!assius  inform  us  that  the  Em- 
peror Severus,  about  A.D.  ^7,  employed  the  Roman  Legions, 
with  the  auxiliary  troops,  and  sucb  of  the  natives  as  were  under 
his  control',  in  cutting  down*  t\te  fiiresits  of  Scotland ;  an  under- 
taking in  which,  the  historian  tells  us,  he  lost  no  less  thai^  50,000* 
men.  The  forest  that  once  covered  iVfoss- Flanders,  to  the  west 
of  Stirling,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  thus  cut  down  :  the 
prostrate  trees  lye  under  the  moss  in  every  direction,  which  de* 
monstrates^  that  they  have  not  been-  overthrown  by  stornjs,  which 
would  have  liaid  them  down  uniformly. 

At  a  later  period^  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  set  24'/X)0  axe% 
to  work,  at  pne  time,  to  cut  down  the  woods  of  Scotland.  $  In 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Danes  cutF  down,  afiin  burnt 
many  woods.  ^  King.  Robert  Bruce,  in  his  expedition  against 
Cummin  destroyed  some  forests  near  Inverary,  * 

♦  Mr  Aiton*s  Inquiry. 

f  See  Stirlingshire  Report,  p.  40* 
\  Dr  Walker>  Hebrides,  p.  205,  279. 

II  Athensei  Deipnvs.  Lib.  V.  10.  cited  by  Dr  Henry  in  liis  history  oC  Qri-' 
tiun,  B.  I.  ch.  6. 

§  Evelyn  on  Forest  Trees,  p.  5G5. 

f  .Stat  Ace.  wt  ni.  p.  379.— -ib.' V.  p.  103.* 

*  Fordun,  V.  2.  See,  for  a  more  enlarged  account,  Aitoo^s  Inquiry  coik 
•tfaing  Moss,  p,  72. 
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The  professed  purpose  fiii:'  which  these  lamentable  devastationi 
%i  our  b^utiful  forests  were  committed  was,  to  deprive  the  oa-. 
tives  of  their  strongholds,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  subjugation. 
of  th^  country. 

The  Reporter  has  now  before  him  an  original  document,  hand-? 
^  to  blip  by  ]\f  r  Cuninghame  Graham  of  Gartmore,  relating  toi 
the  woods  of  Aberfoyle,  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Monn 
tro8e,>-^formerlj  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith  and  Airth*  It  is  asL 
<^er  of  the  celel^rated  General  Monck,  then  in  the  ^rvice  ot 
the  Commonwealth^  to  cut  down  these  woods.  It  is  UteraUy  aa 
follows. 

*  Whereas  the  wopds  of  Milton  and  Gleshart  in    Aberfoylel 

*  p'^ish  are  great  shelters  to  the  Rebels  and  Mossers,  and  doo 
'  thereby  bring  many  inconveniencies  to  the  country  thereabouts  i 
'  These  are  to  desire  you,  on  sight  hereof,  tp  give  order  for  thel 

*  cutting  downe  of  the  said  woods  with  all  possible  expedition^ 

*  that  see  they  may  nott  any  longer  be  a  harbour  or  shelter  for 

*  loose,  idle,  and  desperate  p^sons.  And  hereof  you  are  nott  td 
^  fayle.    Given  under  my  hand  and  scale,  at  C&rdrosse,  the  17tli 

*  4ay  of  May  1654. 

*  To  the  right  Hobble  the  GEoaofe  Mokck.  ' 

*  Earle  of  Earth. 
Besides  these  depredations  committed  by  the  hand  of  man^' 
many  extensive  woods  have  been  lost  by  neglecting  to  enclosa  , 
them  properly.  Instances  of  this  have  occurred  on  the  Perth  e- 
state  within  these  40  years.  Where  cattle,  and  especially  sheep^ 
abound,  as  they  do  in  the  Highlands,  no  forest  tba:  has  been  de- 
stroyed can  ever  renew  itself. 
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Remarks  on  Pruning  Forest  Tre^Cs. 

By  Arthur  Youno  Esq.  in  a  M.  S.  Communication  to  Sib  JoHir  Sznclauu 

*  I  have  read  of  Pruning  Oak  with  the  deepest  concern.    I 
'  have  long  been  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  pernicious ;  and 

*  those  writers  who  recommend  it  would  do  well  to  consider  what 

*  pruning  those  trees  received  200  or  300  years  ago,'  which,  in  first 

*  and  second  rates,  have  contributed  to  render  the  Flag  of  Bri- 

*  tain  triumpliant  through  evelry  part  of  the  globe  where  sea  is  tQ^ 
••  he  found.     The  experience  alluded  to,  in  support  of  the  prac- 

*  tice,  is  that  of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  published  these  books. 
'  It  is  nothing ;  nor  do  we  know  that  their  pruning  systeAti  ever 

*  produced  one  capital  oak. 

*  \  had  the  management,  for  many  years,  of  a  small  estate  in[ 

*  $uffol]^,  very  well  timbered  with  fine  oak ;  and  as  I  inheritedf 
^  |}^  WS»  (roperty,  ray  experience^  upon  the  wholes  on  tbaiK 


'  spot,  is  not  less  than  50  years.  While  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
my  mother,  she  made  many  falls  of  oak  timber ;  and  as  the 
trees  were  generally  sold  to  a  carpenter  residing  on  the  estate, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  defects.  This  man  was  a 
careful  and  attentive  observer,  and  his  experience  ran  30  years 
beyond  ^ine.  Many  a  time  has  he  walked  into  the  HaU,  to 
desire  me  to  go  and  see  ^ome  of  the  oaks  that  were  sawing  out, 
— in  order  to  prove  the  horrible  mischief  that  resulted  from  every 
species  of  lopping,  pruning,  and  priming, — ^never  m  system  is 
that  country,  but  the  mere  effect  of  accident,  or  rural  plunder; 
and  he  has  frequently  conjured  me,  when  he  saw  me  forming 
some  plantations,  and  sowing  the  ground  with  acorns,  never 
to  permit  a  tool  of  any  kind  to  be  used  in  pruning.  Wlien  the 
tree  is  youngs  it  forms  a  rotten  knot,  oflen  grown  over  with 
sound  wood ;  and  at  every  age^  some  mischief  of  that  kind  is 
likely  to  ensue.  And  he  added — Look  at  the  oaks  in  the  two 
Pakers,  the  Arderey,  the  Grove,  and  Strawberry,  and  consider 
what  pruning  they  received. — He  wonld  conclude  with  wishing 

*  that  every  man  who  pruned  an  oak  was  pruned  himself. " 
Speaking  of  oak  for  the  Navy,  Mr  Young  proceeds  to  say-*- 
Are  transplanters,  and  pruners,  and  the  diggers  up  of  trees 
with  balls  of  earth,  to  have  free  admission  into  2000  or  3000  a- 
cresof  oak,  with  perquisites  resulting  from  the  pruning- hodcf 
— I  am  petrified  at  the  thought  of  such  management.  * 
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[Description  op  the  Pruning  Chisel,  used  at  Lord  Gray's 

IN  Pert  ft  SHIRE,   and  at  Mr  Muir's  of 

Caldwell,  in  Ayrshire. 

(From  the  Derbyshire  Report,  p.  SOI -2.) 

The  chisels  used  by  Mr  W.  Campbell,  Lord  Gray's  gardener, 
ire  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs  Dickson  &  Browne,  nurserymen  at 
Perth  :  they  are  three  inches  and  a  half  broad  in  the  blade  or 
cutting  edge,  and  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  in- 
cluding the  hollow  socket  to  receive  the  handle  ;  the  flat  or  chisel 
part,  does  not  exceed  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  a-, 
bout  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  near  to  the  socket ;  and  the 
whole  weighs  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  The  blade  is  stoutly 
bevelled  only  on  one  side,  and  the  cutting-edge  is  carefully  made 
to  coincide  with,  or  cross  the  axis  of  the  socket,  and  of  its  wooden 
handle.  These  handles  are  made  of  straight,  clear,  or  knotl^ss 
|>ieces  of  foreign  deal,  five  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  cylindrical^ 
except  where  they  enter  the  sockets  of  the  chisels  ;  wfiich  socket  is 
one  inch  and  a  half  diameter  inside  at  its  moutbi  the  remaind^ 
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#f  the  handle  being  two  inches  diameter^  or  as  large  as  a  man 
can  well  ^rasp  in  his  hand :  the  lower  end  of  the  handle  is  sonae- 
times  hooped;  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  ferril,  or  cylindrical 
socket  of  iron  for  it,  nearly  the  size  of  the  wood  on  the  outside. 

The  mellsj  or  wooden  malkts  or  beetles,  are  made  of  hard 
oak  or  beech,  not  too  clear  in  the  grain,  ten  inches  long  in  the 
head,  and  six  inches  diameter,  with  handles  two  feet  eight  inches, 
or  three  feet,  long.  Sometimes  the  mell  is  hooped  at  each  end ; 
but  with  tough  twisted  wood  and  careful  use,  this  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  ;  and  the  labour  of  carrying  and  swinging  it  is  some- 
what reduced.      ' 

In  the  experiments  which  I  saw,  Mr  Campbell  himself  held 
the  chisel,  grasping  its  handle  fast  in  both  hands,  that  it  might 
not  dindle  or  jar.  In  favourable  situations,  the  edge  of  the  chi- 
sel, with  its  bevel  downwards,  was  placed  directly  under,  and 
inclining  towards  the  branch ;  but  where  there  appeared  danger 
of  cutting  the  stem  beyond,  the  ground  did  not  suit  to  stand,  or 
the  branch  grew  askew  from  the  stem,  in  these  cases,  the  chisel's 
«dge  was  applied  obliquely  upwards,  (as  it  was  also,  even  to  ho- 
rizontal, with  very  low  branches),  with  the  arras  or  cutting  edge 
turned  towards  the  tree ;  care  being  taken,  in  all  cases,  to  present 
its  edge  as  near  as  possible  in  the  plane  of  the  intended  cut. 

The  chisel  being  thus  carefully  placed  and  held,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  lower  end,  and  about  a  foot  in  length  of  the  handle  next 
it,  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  assistant,  called  the 
Cawer  or  Drivevy  who  used  his  mell  with  an  over-hip,  or  under- 
hand swinging  stroke,  being  very  careful  to  strike  fair  and  exact- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  handle  and  cut,  and  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  force,  according  to  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  branch 
to  be  severed,  &c. ;  but  sometimes,  for  horizontal  branches,  he 
strikes  forwards  and  upwards  with  his  mell.  The  dexterity, 
safety,  and  certainty  with  which  these  apparently  difficult  and 
dangerous  operations  were  combined  by  Mr  C.  and  his  practis- 
ed assistants,  much  surprised  me,  and  gave  much  appearance 
of  probability  to  his  assertions,  that  while  a  saw-pruner  was 
placing  his  ladder,  and  mounting  to  a  branch  between  six  and  six- 
teen feet  high,  that  he  would  most  e£Fectually  sever  it  by  the  chi- 
sel and  mell. 

The  Kinfauns*  plantations  and  woods  having  been  previously 
much  neglected,  branches  sometimes  wanted  amputating  from 
the  trunks  of  young  and  thriving  trees,  which  exceeded  the  width 
of  the  chisel  in  diameter.  In  these  cases  Mr  C.  sets  in  the  mouth 
or  edge  of  the  chisel  on  one  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  branch, 
so  that  in  driving  it  through,  the  corner  of  the  chisel  may  come 
fairly  out  to  sever  the  bark,  and  not  leave  it  to  be  torn  ;  and  then 
4)laces  the  chisel  anew  to  complete  tke  severing  of  the  branch, 
iieing  careful,  in  case  the  width  of  the  chisel  will  not  completelf 
.c;$Fect  the  cut  at  die  second  operatioD,  (so  thajt  no  bark  is  tomj^ 


to  take  previously  a  narrow  nliddle  but,  to  bting  the  reipaminj 
Wood  within  the  breadth  of  the  chisel :  and  I  was  pleased  to  see, 
in  these  operations,  how  ^)^1I  large  and  heavy  branches  snpjport- 
ed  themselves  without  any  holdings  until  the  chisel  was  ttUimal^ 
ly  driven  quite  through,  and  that  then  they  bounded  off  from  the 
tree,  so  as  little  to  endanger  the  nien  by  their  fall ;  and  ^ith  cate 
m  this  respiect,  no  accident  of  the  least  consequence  had  bappeii^ 
ed  to  Mr  C.  or  his  men  in  several  years  ptactice. 
*  A^  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  different  cuts  of  die  chtsei 
are  not  made  in  the  same,  or  tibt  in  the  proper  planei ;  in  such 
leases,  Mr  C.  afterwards  pares  or  smooths  them,  by  usin^  ih^ 
tutting  edge  of  the  chisel  downwards  or  towards  the  ttee,  and 
by  very  slight  stroices  of  th6  mell :  '^le  cut  is  thus,  often,  m6ie 
)>roperly  left  with  a  curving  sutfitcCf  than  in  onefidnt  surface,  at 
it  saw  must  uti  avoidably  leave  it 

'  Mr  Campbell  says,  that  with  longer  handled  chisels,  he  cotil4 
prosecute  the  pruning  ot  clearing  of  the  stetns,  higher  than  \i 
Snentioined  above,  equally  well  and  more  etcpeditiously  than  with 
the  saw,  but  which  instrument  he  still  highly  values,  fbt  ptuniog 
the  higher  parts  of  trees.  The  advantages  and  KliniCi  of  tbe  use^ 
of  the  chisel  compared  with  the  isenoy  in  jpruntng,  seem  to  itoe, 
from  the  above  Observations,'  to  be  highly.worthy  of  cdmparative 
and  niore  decisive  experi^nents,  to  be  ihatfe  under  thesnpctintend- 
iitice  of  a  Committe^e  from  the  Highland  Society^  or  th^  Boai'd 
ti  Agficblture,  and  that  handsome  preAtii^ms  to  the  inost  effec- 
tive and  economic  pruhers,  of  suflficient  extents  of  plantations, 
under  different  circumstances,  might  go  farther  to  remove  the  pre- 
sent lamentable  and  disgraceful  state  of  neglect  and  ruin,  in 
Hvhich  the  woodlands  of  Scotland  seem  almost  universally  foondi 
than  any  other  step  that  could  be  taken.  '        .  ^      > 
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»       « 

Jjctier  Jrom  William  AdJm^  Esq.  to  Six.  John  Sinclair^  BaH^ 
•  Presidefit  of  the  Board  of  AgricnUure^  respecling  the  PlanJtaUoM 

and  other  Improvements  of  the  Estate  of  Blair,  in  the  Cow4y  gf 

Kinross,  •  ' 

» 

London,  20/A  Novemifer  179^ 
pEA.R  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  T  sit  down  to  have  the.plea- 
sure  of  communicating  to  yoii  some  particulars  respecting  the 
plantations  and  other  improvements  of  the  estate  of  Blair,  which, 

J  ^ *  • 

*  It  is  judged  propiei'  to  preserve  tliis  paper  in  the  AppencKz  to  the  dfapler 
on  Woods  and  Plantations,  as  it  contains,  within  a  snujl  oampiijtt,  laucb  tin* 
f  ortant  i^fonxmiion  reganUng  these  interesting  subjects.  > 


W  you  think  thsy  can  at  all  tend  to  promote  the  imponant  ob- 
jects of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  may  either  be  incorporated 
with  Dr  Coveniry'a  Agricultural  Account  of  Kinross- shire,  or 
annexed  to  it  b^  way  of  Appendix.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  HUgg«stion  of  Mr  Kent  of  Folham,  whose  capacity  and  in- 
telligence, respecting  all  subjects  of  improvement,  stand  too  high 
to  need  any  encomium  from  me,  I  should  not  have  thought  my 
observations  worthy  of  recording.  Happening  to  mention  them 
to  him  in  conversation)  he  aaid,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Agricuhure  ;  since  it  is  by  persons  communicating 
their  observations  where  they  are  likely  to  be  preserred,  that 
knowledge  upon  such  subjects  is  accumuUted,  and  improve- 
ments promoted. 

Situation,  ^. — The  estate  of  Blair  lies  ten  miles  north  of  die 
Frith  of  Forth.     Tlie  great  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth,  pas- 
,       Ml  throogh  it  for  aliout  one  mile  and  a  quarter  ;  a  small  part  of 
,       the  estate,  m.  S63  acres  (Scotch  measure),  lying  on  the  eait, 
I       and  3050  acrvs  on  the  west,  of  the  road.     That  part  of  the  e- 
I       itate  which  is  to  the  east  of  it,  is  in  a  low  Hat  situation,  and 
'        wholly  arable:  but  the  other  and  larger  portion,  partakes  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  a  hill  estate  ;  especially  the  westmost  ex- 
tremity, which  forms  a  part  of  the  Cliesh-hills,  and  is  on  their 
eastern  boundary.     This  western  and  hiliy  division  consislt  of 
some  ground  covered  with  heaih,  of  green  rocky  hilli,  of  banks 
and  meadows  very  fit  for  pasture.     About  the  centre  of  the  e!>tate, 
(here  are  many  rocky  eminences,  and  fields  suited  for  pasture, 
but  loo  steep  for  the  plough.     The  northern  and  southern  extre- 
mities, and  that  part  of  die  lands  of  Blair,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately to  the  west  of  the  high  road,  between  it  and  the  mansion- 
house,  are  fit  for  the  plough.     However,  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  climate,  latitude,  and  elevation,  the  estate,  in  general,  is  to 
be  considered  as  calculated  rather  for  grasting  cattle,  than  for  the 
production  of  grain  :    and  accordingly,  it  is  chiefly  employed  in 
the  former  of  these  ways,  there  being  not  more  than  500  acres 
under  tillage.     The  site  of  Blair-house  is  about  170  feet  higher  J 

than  that  of  the  town  of  Kinross.  The  grounds  behind  tlie 
house,  in  some  places,  are  pretty  steep,  and  in  others  abrupt,  but 
generiilly  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent:  and  many  parts  of  the 
land,  where  there  are  very  thriving  plantations,  ;ire  even  from 
'iOO  to  250  feet  higher  than  the  situation  of  the  house.  Tlie 
height  of  Kinross  above  the  sea,  is  estimated  at  about  340  feet ;  _, 

so  that  (he  plantations  of  Blatr,  are,  in  many  places,  550  feet  x-  i\ 

bove  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  height  of  the  plantations  is  a 
i       consideration  of  some  importance  in  the  detail,   because  (here 
cannot  be  a  greater  encouragement  to  the  planting  of  exposed 
f^nmnds,  in  very  elevated  situations,  than  what  is  afforded  fron  .^ 

I       the  prosperous  state  of  those  at  Blair.  i' 

I  'I'fit  nature  of'  the  iniproveTiient  on  the  cttate  of  Blair t—Thit  | 

i J 
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|[p«at,  and,  I  may  say,  the  only  improvement  which  has  been 
'attempted  on  the  estate,  is  enclosing  and  planting.     As  far  as  I 
can  collect  from  family  papers,  my  grandfather. began  that  spe- 
cies of  improvement,  at  some  time  bietween  1793  and  17S8,  and 
cohdnued  it  till  his  death  in  1748.     He  carried  it  on  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times.     The  fences  were  stone- walls;  the 
strips  of  planted  ground  were  very  narrow,  and  in  straight  lines ; 
and  the  trees  which  he  planted .  roand  the  house»  were  disposed 
in  the  regular  form  of  squares,  circles,  and  triangles,  without 
any  regard  to  the  shape  and  diversity  of  the  ground.   .  I^s  en* 
closures  might  extend  to  about  1000  acres,  and  his  plantations  to 
80  or  40.    After  his  death,  my  father  continued  the  same  species 
of  improvement,  but  upon  a  much  more  enlarged  scale:  endeav- 
odring,  in  all  his  plantations,  to  adapt  their  form  and  extent  to 
tlie  nature  and  variety  of  the  ground  ;  and  planting  (with  some 
exceptions  produced  by  the  desire  of  effecting  continuity  in  the 
.waods)  those  hills  and  rocky  eminences  only,  which  were  calcu- 
lated for  nothing  so  well  as  trees,  being  at  that  period  not  very 
Valuable  in  grass,  and  incapable  of  culture  by  the  plough.    He 
continued  his  operations  till  1784,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 
•When  he  left  off,  there  were  540  acres  planted  ;  and  since  theq, 
little  or  nothing  has  been  added.     These  plantations,  appearing 
in  large  distinct  masses,  partly  surround,  and  partly  cover  a  per<« 
tion  of  the  estate,  as  I  compute,  of  2S40  acres ;  the  rest  of  the 
land  remaining  in  its  original  condition,  neither  enclosed  nor 
planted.     The  wood  on"  these  540  acres  consists  of  pines  of  all 
sorts,  oaks,  ashes,  beeches,  and  elms^  with  some  few  planes  and 
limes  :  and  the  number  of  the  oaks,  ashes,  and  elms,  will,  when, 
the  nursing  trees  are,  thinned  out,  occupy  the  whole  space  that  is 
planted.     There  are  at  present,  540  acres  of  srees,  1200  acres 
of  grass-enclosures,  600  acres  under  culture,  and  972  acres  on 
which  nothing  has  been  done.     To  complete  the  original  plan, 
would  extend  the  plantations  to  60  acres  more  than  are  now 
planted,  and  render  the  whole  a  complete  and  effectual  system 
of  shelter,  by  the  judicious  intermixture  of  field  ^nd  wood.     This 
I  hope  to  accomplish.     But  my  immediate  attention  is  directed 
to  preserve,  with  all  possible  care,  what  has  been  executed  with 
so  much  judgment  and  spirit  by  tho^e  who  have  preceded  me. 

SheUer. — From  the  mode  of  planting  adopted  by  roy  father, 
(the  grounds  being  varied  with  numerous  little  hills  and  rocky 
eminences,  as  well  as  various  glens  and  valleys),  there  has  re- 
sulted the  most  perfect  degree  of  shelter  that  trees  can  give. 
The  varied  lines  of  wood  breaking  the  current  of  the  wind  from 
every  quarter,  and  the  cattle  finding  shelter,  in  every  field,  from 
every  wind  that  blows,  are  advantages  that  have,  in  my  opinion, 
compensated  for  the  additional  length  of  fencing  which  that  mode 
pf  planting  necessarily  occasioned.  The  climate  has  in  this  way 
))een  improved  ;  and  hence,  thoiigh  tlie  soil  has  received  no  im^ 
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prOYement  from  limingy  draining^  or  other  culture^  yet  in  the 
spring  the  grass  rises  much  earlier*  and  in  the  autumn  continues 
fresh  much  later,  in  tliese  enclosures,  than  on  the  exposed  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  1200  acres  of  grass-land  are  let 
from  year  to  year ;  and  the  rent9>  have  been  uniformly  increas- 
ing. After  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  this  circumstance  be- 
comes a  sufficient  proof  of  the  solidity  and  certainty  of  the  im- 
provement. 

The  adual  and  probable  gain  or  advantage, — I  consider  that  the 
increase  of  rent  has  been  much  beyond  what  that  rise  would  have 
been  by  the  mere  effect  of  time,  and  alteration  in  the  value  of 
money.  It  is  five-fold  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  If  the  whole 
of  the  land  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  rent  would,  I 
suppose,  have  been  increased  in  the  same,  or  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  land-rent  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr 
Dempster,  I  observe,  considers  doubling  in  50  years  to  be  the 
state  of  land  ii\  the  county  of  Forfar.  The  additional  rise  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  enclosing  and  shelter.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  as- 
certain the  cost  of  these  improvements,  I  am  within  bounds  when 
I  state  that  the  extra- improvement  of  rent  affords  7  per  cent,  for 
the  money  laid  out  upon  enclosing  and  planting :  and  in  this 
statement  of  the  annual  increase,  I  reckon  notliing  for  the  profit 
arising  from  the  annual  thinnings,  which  are  yearly  increasing  ; 
nor  do  I  set  any  estimate  upon  the  accumulating  value  of  the 
great  body  of  the  wood.  The  plantations  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows :  viz.  50  acres  of  ornamental  wood,  growing  near  the 
house,  and  not  yielding  any  profit  but  what  arises  from  the  thin- 
nings ;  30  acres,  in  narrow  strips  and  small  patches,  where,  it  is 
probable,  the  value  of  the  produce  will  not  repay  the  expense  of 
forming  anew,  or  repairing,  their  fences  ;  and  460  acres  of  wood» 
to  be  cut  for  profit,  in  regular  succession.  I  have  a  right  there- 
fore to  look  forward  to  this  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  gain,  in 
addition  to  the  advantage  arising  from  the  land-rent :  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  stating  those  things  to  you,  because  there  can  be 
no  greater  encouragement  to  this  species  of  improvement,  the 
most  important  which  our  country  can  receive. 

Manner  of  pkmting.^-^The  plantations,  at  first,  were  not  con- 
ducted with  that  skili  or  knowledge  which  experience  afterwards 
gave  ;  and  consequently,  their  progress  was  slower,  and  they  re- 
peatedly went  back.  This  was  the  case  from  174<9  to  1769  ;  but, 
from  this  last  period,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  failure ;  and 
the  plantations,  in  all  exposures,  have  flourished  with  great  luj^- 
uriance.  The  mode  practised  from  1769,  with  so  much  success, 
has  been,  first  of  all,  to  fence  completely  and  sufficiently ;  and 
then,  to  drain  thoroughly,  wherever  there  was  occasion.  The 
plant,  according  to  the  usual  mode  in  Scotland,  was  placed  in  9i 
pit,  which,  instead  of  being  dug  c»ut  and  left  open,  was  made, 
4t  tte  instant  of  planting,  in  the  following  manner ;  the  laboureri 
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"^rith  two  tuts  of  hii  spade,  taUe^iip  ^nd  folded  back  aft  flUiftttr 
i^iece  of  turf;  ^tid  aftier  the  under-groutid  had  been  mo^eid  mA 
loosened  by  a  trowel,  so  as  to  e!r\able  the  tender  fibres  of  ^  root 
to  penetrate  the  ground,  the  plant  was  inserted,  and  -its  ro&ts  se* 
parated  properly  in  one  of  the  cuts,  and  the  ptece  replaced  iftnd 
made  firm,  s^  as  to  pt^vent  the  wind-waving  of  die  l^lant^  as  Bitty 
be  easily  undeirstood  by  the  following  figure. 


A  D  and  A  C  may  represent  the  ciits  made  by  die  labower,  aiid 
B  where  the  ground  is  left  entire  or  uncut.  After  the  ptete  D  A  C 
ha^  been  folded  back,  and  the  eardi  knoved,  the  plant  is  taierted 
either  in  tlie  line  or  cut  A  D  or  A  C,  and  tu  toou  spread :  The 
^turf  fS  replaced,  and  trodden  firmly  down. 

The  distance  in  planting  has  been  three  or  four  feet,  according 
to  the  exposure.  Next  to  wet  soil*  one  of  die  greatest  obstruct 
tions  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  has  been  the  baling  of  the  roots 
by  the  wind.  This,  when  the  exposure  hap^nedto  be  to  the 
iBOuth*west,  had  gready  retarded  thie  growUi  of  many  of  the  early 
pkntations.  1  o  obviate  this,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  al 
advantage  to  plant  the  tree  obliquely,  with  its  top  to  the  south* 
Vrest,  the  quarter  from  which  our  longest-continued  ahd  most 
violent  winds  blow.  This  has  accordingly  been  done^  in  several 
instances,  with  great  success :  and  even  in  one  of  the  most  ex- 
posed situations,  not  a  single  tree  has  been  ob^rved  to  faiL  Al- 
most all  of  them  are  thriving.  In  five  yean  froiti  the  time  of 
their  being  planted,  they  came  all  into  the  upright  dtrecdon  :  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  their  success  was  very  mn^  owing 
to  the  directing  of  the  plants  in  the  way  mentioned,  for  if  a 
tree  is  planted  upright  in  such  an  exposed  situation,  the  windi 
making  an  impression  upon  the  branches  and  stem,  laterally  waves 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  shakes  it  at  the  root.  But  if  the 
apex  be  presented  to  the  wind,  it  can  receive  no  Injury  from  wav- 
ing, but  the  effect  must  be,  as  it  were,  to  drive  it  deeper  imo  die 
earth.  This  being  the  case  at  first,  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
root,  in  that  time,  gets  fast  hold  {  and  when  the  tree,  by  its  na- 
tural propensity  to  seek  the  mpright  directioB,  has  at  last  gained 
it,  all  danger  from  wind-waving  is  over.  I  would  therefoie 
strongly  recommend  this  in  all  such  sttuadons  as  I  have  describ- 
ed, it  being  of  great  importance  to  find  any  expedient  which  may 
counteract  that  great  enemy  of  trees,  the  south-west  wind.  By 
diis  sneans^  yon  can  tear  an  outws^d  screen  against  itt  vrbich  ^. 
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Slits  the  windy  and  tends  Very  much  to  the  shelter  of  the  interior 
pliiiltddons.  I  have  had  occasion  to  contend  with  no  other  ex- 
|)osttre  so  much  as  the  south  west.  But  if  1  had  to  struggle  with 
any  otherv  I  would,  by  the  same  expedient,  turn  the  top  of  the 
tree  to  that  wind  which  was  likely  to  injure  it  most. — I  nave  re- 
mark^, that,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  the  progress  of  trees,  so 
planted,  i^  slow,  and  by  no  means  like  the  vigorous  shoots  which 
*r*  often  seen  In  this  country  the  very  first  summer  after  planting. 
^his  I  take  to  be  owing  tb  several  causes ;  but  chiefly  to  the  modfe 
of  planting  in  pits,  by  whith  the  plant  cannot  send  forth  its  roots 
with  kHch  ease  as  when  the  ground  is  previously  ploughed  or 
trenched.  That,  however,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  well  be  reme- 
died; as,  in  most  cases,  the  places  to  be  planted  cannot  be  plough- 
^,  owing  tb  the  ground  being  rocky  and  uneven ;  and  trenching 
"iTouId  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  expense. 

The  ^6Hs  tf  trees  vohich  an^ver  best, — I  may  safely  say,  that, 
yjnxh  the  exception  of  the  Scotch  fir,  I  have  found  all  the  vari- 
ous trees  that  have  been  tried  succeed  perfectly  well,  and  many 
of  them  grow  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  luxuriancy  that  is  not 
jpxceeded  any  where  in  the  island. 

The  tree  which,  With  me,  grows  the  fastest,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, is  the  larch.  I  measured  many  larches,  this  last  autumn, 
planted  in  the  year  1769,  which  were  four  feet  and  a  half  in  cir- 
^umferente,  at  the  height  of  four  feet  froih  the  ground  :  and  some 
6f  those  which  were  cut  down  in  thinning,  had  in  tliem  about 
two-thlrds  of  red  wood.  In  1792,  I  cut  down,  in  thinning,  many 
Which  were  planted  in  1771 :  and  all  of  them  were  sold  for  what 
we  call  cotiple^.  Each  tree,  being  sawed  in  two,  from  end  to 
end,  made  two  rafters  or  hsdf-couples,  sufEcieht  for  the  roofing 
of  cottages,  bams,  kc.  The  spruce  of  all  countries,  and  the  sil- 
ver-ftr,  grow  well  with  me  likewise.  The  New-England  pine 
flourishes,  and  indeed  grows  rapidly,  in  all  exposures,  for  26  ot 
90  years,  and  then  decays,  becoming  both  ugly  and  useless.  The 
Scotch  fir  unifortnly  fails  in  all  exposed  places.  Those  Scotch 
firs  which  were  planted  by  .my  grandfather,  in  low  sheltered  situa- 
tions, have  become  very  valuable  tre^s :  those  which  Were  plant- 
led  by  my  father,  in  the  high  exposed  situations,  however  good 
or  dry  die  soil,  have  many  of  them  died,  and  none  of  them  have 
thriven.  On  which  account,  his  early  plantations,  where  he 
trusted  to  the  Scotch  fir  as  nurses,  were  very  much  retardisd. 
The  foiesttrees,  of  all  sorts,  grow  luxuriantly;  and  even  tlie  oak 
H^s  faster  than  in  many  other  places.  The  beech,  elm,  ash,  and 
tycamore,  grow  rapidly.  Tliere  are  more  of  the  forest-trees 
planted  than  will  fill  the  ground  when  the  fir-tribe  is  thinned  out) 
M-tndeed  I  believe  the  oaks  alone,  were  they  only  encouraged, 
IDight  do  so.  Hie  greatest  discovery  for  Scotland,  in  the  way 
of  planting,  is  the  larch.  It  is  known  now  to  suit  all  exposures 
and  soils,  and  to  be  a  very  useful  tree.    The  eommon  people,  in 
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my  neighbourhood,  have  got  over  all  their  prejudices  against  ity 
and  prefer  it  to  their  old  acquaintance  the  Scotch  fir.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  pines,  it  is  the  most  durable,  and  is  equally  suited  to 
all  uses :  for  it  bears  wet  and  dry  equally  well ;  and,  what  it 
more,  it  bears  being  sometimes  wet,  and  sometimes  dry,  better 
than  any  other  tree.  I  have  observed  too,  that  it  grows  well  and 
readily  by  the  shedding  of  its  seed.  One  of  my  plantations,  plant- 
ed in  1 763,  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  larches.  There 
were  left  in  it  large  vacant  spaces,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  nd^ 
ings,  and  of  bringing  out  the  wood,  when  there  should  be  thin- 
nings. In  those  vacancies,  there  are  many  .young  larches^  grow- 
ing most  vigorously :  and  as  I  am  sure  none  were  planted  in  it* 
they  must  be  self-sown  fronrt  the  seed  of  the  adjacent  trees.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  too,  that  horses  have  been  permitted  to  graze 
in  tliat  plantation ;  and  the  young  larches  ^ar  no  mark  whatever 
of  having  been  injured  by  them.  Black  cattle  have  been  exclud- 
ed, as  more  likely  to  do  mischief. 

The  best  trees  for  nursing  others* — From  what  I  have-  already 
mentioned,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  planting  of  the  Scotch 
Br  has  been  entirely  given  up.  And  the  good  effect  of  that  mea- 
sure has  been  found  in  the  growth  of  the  plantations  of  later  date. 

The  larch  being  deciduous,  is  not  a  good  nurse ;  and,  from  its 
quick  growth,  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  a  great  robber  of  the  nou- 
rishment of  other  trees.  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no 
'hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  spruce  is  to  be  preferred  beyond  all 
the  other  trees  as  a  nurse.  I  have  thousands  of  instances  of  oaks 
and  elms  growing  up  uninjured  in  the  bosom  of  spruces.  The 
fact  is  most  material ;  and  reasoning  at  the  same  time  supports  it. 
The  deciduous  trees  which  I  have  mentioned,  send  their  roots 
downwards,  particularly  tlie  oak.  The  spruce  spreads  its  roots 
on  the  surface.  Their  nourishment  is  drawn  from  difierent  sour* 
ces.  And  the  longer  the  oak  grows,  the  more  it  derives  its  nou* 
rishment  from  a  depth;  consequently,  the  less  it  interferes  with 
the  spruce.  This  last  rises  in  a  regular  and  very  pointed  cone, 
so  that  it  leaves  full  space  for  the  spreading  top  of  the  oak.  The 
spruce  is  thickly  leaved,  and  its  branches  of  a  strong  unpliablt 
nature;  consequently,  it  gives  much  protectibii,  and  does  litde 
injury  to  its  neighbour:  and  is  very  much  feathered  and  bushy  at 
the  root,  so  that  it  protects  the  forest- tree  from  being  wind- wav- 
ed. The  larch,  on  the  contrary,  is  naked  of  leaves  during  the 
worst  of  the  season.  Its  boughs  are  thin  and  pliable.  Jt  lashes 
the  neighbouring  tree  unmercifully;  and  is  in  a  condition,  from 
its  nakedness,  to  make  every  lash  be  felt  just  at  the  time  when  its 
neighbour  begins  to  spring  :  and  it  has  no  peculiar  thickness  at 
the  bottom,  to  protect  the  other  from  wind* waving.  It  might 
be  supposed,  that  the  silver-fir  would  make  as  good  a  nurse  as 
the  spruce.  Tn  point  of  fact,  I  have  not  observed  that  the  forestr 
pee  grows  so  kindly  with  t|iis  as  with  the  spruce:  and  it  iDf^J  bf 
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observed,  that  the  silver-fir  is  not  so  thoroughly  leaved  as  the 
spruce.  The  sides  of  the  bough  only  are  covered  with  leaves  r 
and  the  tree  itself  is  not  so  w^ll  clothed,  especially  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

Trees  covered  with  moss, — Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to 
ihe  sij^ht,  or  more  injurious,  to  the  tree,  than  moss.     It  is  the  ef- 
fect of  damp  ; .  consequently,  wet  soil,  too  much  thickness  in 
the  wood,  and  damp  strong  grass,  tend  to  produce  it.    It  seems, 
in  most  cases,  to  be  generated  over  the  tree,  from  a  coHectioti 
of  It  first  formed  at  the  roots:  and  I  am  sure',  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  this  has  originated  from  a  strong,  wet,  matted 
grass  being  permitted  to  grow  rank  in  the  plantations,  and  hav- 
ing its  bad  qualities  increased  by  the  loppings  which  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  to  rot  in  the  wood.     The  cheapness  of 
coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  makes  it  ruinously  expensive  to  carry 
away  those  loppings.     Where  this  thick  grass  does  not  exist,  but 
the  grass  is  cut,  and  the  wood  kept  clear  and  well  thinned,  no 
moss  appears.     Where  the  case  is  otherwise,  the  moss  has  grown 
in  some  instances,  but  never  till  the  tree  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  20  or  25  years  (unless  the  ground  has  been  damp,  and  not 
sufficiently  drained)  ;  and  then  it  has  uniformly  begun  by  a  quan- 
tity of  moss  gathering  at  the  root,  which,  having  been  allowed 
to  remain,  has,  in  the  course  of  years,  overspread  the  whole 
tree.     It  seems  to  me,  that  the  nourishment  required  to  supply 
the  vegetation  of  the  moss,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  growth 
of  trees ;  for  1  have  had  the  moss  scraped  off,  and  the  progress 
with  which  the  trees  have  increased,  after  that  operation,  has 
been  astonishing.     This  is  performed  by  an  instrument  like  an 
hoe,  made  concave,  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  tree.     My  father  had 
it  made  with  teeth,  like  si  curry-comb ;  but  I  think  the  plain  one 
is  better.     In  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  an  instrument  like 
a  rake,  with  only  three  or  four  large  prongs,  to  draw  away  the 
collection  of  moss  and  grass  at  the  root  of  the  tree  ;  and  then 
both  the  moss,  and  the  chiet  cause  of  it,  will  be  removed,  and 
that  too  at  a  very  cheap  rate.     This  work  may  be  performed  by 
an  old  man,  who  can  labour  at  nothing  else.     The  wages  of 
such  a  person  are,  with  me,  from  6d.  to  8d.  a  day.     He  can 
clear  a  tree  from  moss,  of  20  feet  high  in  the  stem,  and  18  in- 
ches diameter,  in  ten  minutes  ;   that  is  to  say,   at  the  rate  of  six 
^in  an  hour:  and  supposing  he  works  only  eight  hours  in  a  day, 
that  is  48  trees  a-day.     But  1  will  suppose  the  number  of  trees 
a-day  to  be  only  forty,  and  the  wages  of  the  labourer  Is.,  and 
that  he  works  only  200  days  of  the  S65,   this  will  make  8000  in 
a  year,  cleared  of  moss,  for  10/.     Any  person  who  has  occasion 
to  try  this,  will  find  the  expease  amply  repaid  by  the  extraordi- 
nary improvement  which  it  produces  in  the  growth  of  the  trees : 
and  if  the  soil  be  thoroughly  dried,  the  trees  kept  properly  thin- 
nedy  and  the  moss  and  matted  grass  removed  from  the  roots  of 
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the  treesy  I  am  almost  sure  that  they  will  be  oq  longer  iafested 
with  moss ;  for  it  is  not  caused  by  the  atmosph^e,  otherwise  it 
would  be  universal ;  whereas  J  find  itt  with  tmt  4t  leasts  to  be 
but  partial. 

Thinning.— -From  the  $tate  of  my  platitadon^  ^innipg  is  now 
the  greatest  and  principal  object  of  ipy  attention*  For  tfaiSf  % 
have  no  general  rule  but  one,  which  is»  gradually  and  safcJy  to 
cut  out  me  pines,  and  bring  the  whole  woods  to  fprest*timber } 
because  the  pine^  being  but  a  tenant  for  lifet  when  once  cm  down, 
never  rises  again :  but  the  forest- treey  if  due  attentioti  is  paid  tQ 
the  fences,  gives  an  estate  in  fee- simple,  rising  again  and  agaia 
from  the  stool ;  and  the  older  the  root,  the  more  vigorous  the 
growth.  Where  the  firs  and  forest-trees  have  got  vp  together, 
I  gradually  cut  out  the  firs ;  but  where  the  firs  ^ave  oy^-sha:« 
do  wed  and  choked  the  fares&  trees,  (of  which  frequent  ins^ance^ 
occur,  when  the  Scotch  fir  has  been  used  as  a  nurse),  I  then  cu^ 
the  firs  out  in  patches,  thereby  forming  vacuities  of  SO,  40»  or  5Q 
feet  diameter ;  and  leaving  a  thick  fringe  of  firs  round  those  opei^ 
spaces.  The  choked  forest*trees  being  thus  relieved  finom  th^ 
noxious  drop  of  the  overshadowing  fir,  rises  rapidVy ;  and  tbei 
rapidity  of  their  growth  is  much  increased  by  stubbing  the 
choked  tree ;  for  it  will  sooner  be  a  tree,  if  cut  over^ .  than  if 
left  to  grew  from  its  choked  decrepit  shoots.  When  the  fbxest* 
trees,  in  those  apartments,  rise  to  be  out  of  danger  frofo  wincl 
or  cold,  and  to  be  themselves  a  shelter,  then  the  surrounding  firv 
will  be  cut  down  ;  and  the  forest  trees,  sheltered  by  their  neigh* 
hours  then  grown  up,  will  get  on,  and  the  whole  become  gradu- 
ally a  wood  of  forest^trees.  As  all  my  plantations  were  origi- 
nally  well  stocked  with  forest-trees,  cutting  away  the  firs  in  thif 
manner  is  the  only  thing  requisite  to  be  done.  BAt|  those  gen* 
tlemen  who  have  fir-wood  only,  may  gradually  obtain  forest-tim- 
ber, by  clearing  out  spaces  in  their  fir- woods,  and  then  planting 
those  spaces  with  forest  trees.  When  these  have  grown  up,  th^ 
remaining  firs  may  be  removed  in  large  patches,  which  are  to  b^ 
filled  up  with  forest-trees.  But  if  the  forest-trees  are  planted  a* 
mong  the  firs,  and  the  latter  only  gradually  thinned,  the  former 
never  will  rise.  Want  of  air,  and  the  drop  of  the  firs,  wiU  keep 
the  forest-trees  for  ever  in  a  depressed  condition. 

This  mode  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  following  circumstance. 
Some  Scotch  firs  were  cut  down  to  open  a  prospect,  and  by  Uiat 
means  there  was  formed  an  apartment  of  20  or  25  feet  diameter* 
After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  I  found  the  view  again  obstruct- 
ed, occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the  forest-trees,  which  had  riseq 
thus  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  firs ;  while 
the  choked  forest-trees,  left  among,  the  firs,  immediately  adjacent 
to  them,  remained  in  their  original  stunted  condition:  and  yet 
those  very  firs  had  been  gradually  and  properly  thinned. 

The  number  and  state  of  the  Inhabitants. — It  has  been^  {  thtRk^ 
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tfie  ?erf  mbtaken  policy  of  numy  landbolden  to  dislodge  theif 
cotlagf  FS.  This  policy  hat  extended  to  ray  neighboaurhood.  Kia^ 
toes,  the  principal  town  in  Che  county,  has  been  increased  by  it; 
but  the  community  is  injured.  It  enhances  the  price  of  labour  ; 
and  does  not,  I  think,  promote  population,  or  render  the  labouro 
ing  man  more  happy  t  &>r  there  is  no  state  in  which  persona  of 
diat  rank  are  so  happy,  as  when  under  the  immediate  proteetioo 
o#  their  superior.  It  was  a  great  object  with  my  grand&thcr 
and  father,  to  encourage  population  on  their  estate.  Beeideo 
tbe  utiKty  of  it,  in  having  the  command  of  labourers,  and  in  k^ 
ereasing  the  rents  (fbr  almost  every  labourer  settled  on  the  es« 
late  pays  a  fair,  good  rent  for  the  little  bit  of  land  which  be 
possesses},  they  found  infinite  pleasure  in  having  an  estate  well 
stocked  with  inhabitants.  My  plan,  therefore,  is  to  follow  oii| 
this  example  which  has  been  set  me,  by. endeavouring  to  in^ 
crease,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  inhabitance  of  the  place.— At 
present  there  are  26  inhabited  houses  in  one  yiilage,  of  which  i 
mn  the  proprietor ;  5  property-houses,  and  12  feus,  in  another  ; 
and  of  cottages  scattered  over  the  estate,  there  are  20.  Among 
^ese,  I  do  not  include  farm-iiouses,  nor  the  moorland  people ; 
but  confine  myself  to  that  part  of  the  estate  whicli  I  described 
ats  being  either  adapted  for  culture  or  grazing  r  consequ^ntlyii 
this  population  consists,  in  all,  of  62  families:  to  which  I  should 
add,  the  family  of  a  bleacher,  w'ho  rents  a  small  bleaching* 
ground.-^The  number  of  acres,  thus  inltabited,  amounts  to  2300. 
These  inhabitants  are,  with  the  exception  of  some  widows,  whose 
husbands  were  formerly  cottagers,  married  persons,  having  faaul* 
iies  of  children  that  may  be  reckoned  eacli,  at  an  average,  ibur  iii 
number,  all  the  most' orderly,  best  disposed  people  imaginable.—* 
The  occupation  of  tlie  greater  number  is  that  of  labourers.—^ 
There  are  some  weavers,  and  handicraft  people,  sudi  <xs  smiths^ 
carpenters,  masons,  a  baker,  shoemakers,  tailors.  They  havo 
oadi  a  garden,  included  in  the  rent  of  their  houses.  The  rent 
they  pay  is  from  l/S  to  20  and  25  shillings  a-year.  By  this  there 
is  no  profit ;  nor  do  I  suppose  there  is  any  loss :  for  with  the  ease 
and  readiness  with  which  1  am  supplied  with  wood,  the  expense 
of  repairs  is  not  very  burdensome.  They  all,  without  exception^ 
keep  each  a  cow,  many  of  them  two}  and  where  they  are  collect- 
ed together  in  tlie  villages,  a  field,  or  fields,  are  appropriated  for 
^eir  cows.  Where  they  are  scattered  about,  it  is  made  a  condi- 
tion, in  the  annual  letting  of  the  fields,  to  reserve  a  cowls  grass 
or  two  for  each  cottager.  They  pay,  in  genera),  20s.  a-j^ear  for 
a  cowl's  grass  ;  if  the  pasture  be  rich,  somewhat  more :  and  thia 
I  find  to  be  a  very  competent  rent.  My  intention  is,  to  increa.^e 
the  scattered  cottages ;  for  the  residence  of  the  cottagers,  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  is  a  great  means  of  protecting  the  fences  and  plnn- 
tations,  both  from  the  cattle  and  intruders.  I  mean  to  build  tl  en» 
io  pairs  for  mutual  protection,  and  to  make  the  following  iia- 
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proirement  in' the  distribution  of  the  premises  ^  vis*  putting  the 
cow-house  and  dunghill  behind,  and  the  garden  in  front,  dose 
before  the  door.  Ill  is,  if  they  have  any  turn  at  all  for  neatnessy 
will  give  then  an  opportunity  to  exercise  it ;  and  if  they  have 
none,  it  will  exclude  Uie  cdmmon  nuisance  of  our  Scotch  cotta- 
ges, the  dung  and  filth  in  front  I  found  this  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  a  few  instances,  at  a  village  where  I  have  let,  on  build- 
ing-leases, some  parcels- of  ground  for  cottages,  at  St  Cyrus,  in 
the  Mearns,  on  the  road  from  Montrose .  to  Bervie.  The  distri- 
bution is  upon  the  plan  which  I  have  just  stated  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  ia  an  emulation  for  neatness :  and  every  cot- 
tager hai  his  garden  laid  out  in  little  walks,  rose  trees,  and  flowen 
on  the  border,  and  his  pot-herbs  in  the  squares  within.  This  is  a 
plan  which  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  attended  to ;  9^d  it 
strikes  me  as  likely  to  be  very  condvicive  to  that  neatness  and 
cleanness,  which  is  not  only  pleasant  to  see,  but  is  productive  of 
health  and  enjoyment. 

I  have  now  closed  a  long,  and,  I  am  afraid,  very  tedious  let- 
ter, which  I  suspect  will  not  convey  any  information  of  much 
importance ;  my  knowledge  being  obtained  merely  in  consequence 
of  very  interrupted,  though  anxious  observation,  given  to  a  sub- 
ject i^hich  I  regard  with  reverence,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  which 
1  feel  a  very  deep  interest*  My  chief  pursuits,  and  the  ordina* 
ry  place  of  my  residence  in  consequence  of  them,  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  me  from  studying  the  subject  from  books,  or 
from  gaining  much  practical  kndwledge  upon  it,  beyond  the  oc- 
casional experience  derived  from  my  own  particular  place.  I 
may  therefore  be  stating  things  which  are  universally  known,  and 
already  recorded  by  the  experience  of  others.  But  if  you  can 
draw,  from  the  observations  which  I  have  communicated,  any 
thing  that  is  in  itself  new,  or  that  will  serve  to  encourage  a  spe- 
cies of  rural  improvement,  which  is  attended  with  so  much  ad' 
vantage,  beauty,  and  comfort,  as  judicious  planting,  it  will  give 
me  very  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 

William  Adam. 
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l^HE  following  very  accurate  measurement  of' 15  T^ber  Trees 
in  the  Lawn  of  Callander^  near  FaXkifk,  Bas  been  obligingly 
communicated''tb  the  tlepofter  by  William  t6Rti^Sp  Esq,  Uie 
'|»roprietot.  It  Will  Kppear,  open  taspection,  that  all  the  mea" 
surMbte  timber^  that  is,  all  that  squares  6  inches,  is  calculated. 
'The  solid,  or  cubic  feet,  are  given,  at  the  varibiis  ltr^h9^  both 
of  the  tninlcs  and  branches^  that  are  measureable.  The  column 
on  the  left  hand,  accordingly,  shows  the  lengths  in  feet,  in  ihe 
difFereut  dim^sions  taken:— the  column  on  the  right  hand, 
shows  one-fourth  of  the  drcumferencey  in  Tnches  and  half-inches. 
The  cubic  contents  of  each  tree  Is  added  at  tlie  bottom.  It  is 
confidently  hoped,  that  this  will  app^ur  to  be  fUi  Important  docu- 
indnt^  regardTug  Ui'e  7Vm&?r' which  £r,  ahd'Whicti  may  Ae,  produced 
in  ScOtkha. 


Nb.l._ASH. 
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8 

13 
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24 
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17 
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11 
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llie  contents  in 

solid  feet 
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solid  feet 

216 feet  lIAinch. 
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8 
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solid  feet 
138  feet  SA  inch. 
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4 
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8 
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The  contents  in 

'solid  feet 
184  feet  044  inch. 
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Lengths 

in  feet  at 

different 

dimensions  • 

14 

9 
13 

6 

3 
10 

9 
15 
17 
17 


f  ofxnicutti- 

ftvenoe  in 

inciies& 

{  Michesw 

8i 
J6 

7i 

6 

-18^ 

10 

6 
12 

8i 
10| 


The  contents  in 

solidrfeiBt 
153  feet  6  inch. 


No.6.- 

-OAK. 

9 
17 
17 

>   26i^ 
8l 

17 

9* 

17 

■       7 

17   . 

.    9 

12   • 
6   • 

•   6i 
.   16 

10   ■ 

7 

17 
17   - 

>   .9 

8   • 

6 

The  tKHrtebts  in 

solid  feet 
126  feet  844  iAch. 
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solid  feet 

124feet9/rincb. 
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22 
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12 

17 

14^ 
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The  contents  in 

solid  feet 
132  feet  8A  inch; 
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Lengths 

in  feet  at 

different 

dimettSKyn 

5 

22 

18 


^ofdrcum- 

fbrenoein 

hiclM8& 

§  Inches. 

H 

15| 
9 


Tlie  contests  in 

solid  feet 
34^  feet  Tmch. 
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JS 
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IS 
21 
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Lengths 

in  leet  at 
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5 
.     7 

9 
10 

6 
13 

5 

7 

9 


I  f  of  dfcum- 
ferenot  in 
indM8& 
^  inches 

6 
21      . 

7  . 

13 

8  . 
84 
6i 
8      . 


The  contents  in 

solid  feet 
172  feet  OA  inch* 
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Ah  Account  or  some  ctf  this  most  remarkable  Trees  itf 

SCOTLANIS 

**  A  REGISTER  of  the  dimensions  of  the  most  remarkable  tress, 
hi  any  country,  "  it  is  justly  observed  by  the  late  Dr  Walker,  * 
^*  would  greatfy  enrich  the  history  of  vegetatipir,  and  afPord  ma* 
ny  useful  coHclusionSy  in  the  cultivation  both  of  forest  and  fruit- 
trees.  " 

The  following  account  of  some  pf  the  most  considerable  trees 
iti  Scotland,  has  been  drawn  up  from  Dr  Walker's  Essays,  the 
StatisticaL  Account  of  Scotland,  and  other  aothentic  sources. 

The  OAK^  {Quercus  roburf  Lin,)  f 

I.  An  oalcT,  at  Killesrn  Place  in  Stiflmgshirej  in  1795     Ft.  In. 
measared,  m  circuknferenCe  J  •  -  12    0 

•  Walker's  Essifys,  p.  3.  '         - 

f  There  is  an  oak  in  the  Lawn  of  Buchanan,  in  Stfiling8hice»  which  mea- 
sures 16  feet  5  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  11  feet  Scinches 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  There  are  several  oaka  from  10  to  li  feet  7  inches^ 
&nd  1  f  feet  5  inch^  at  four  leet  from' the  ground.  This,  in  181*4. — MS.  com- 
munication to  the  Reporter  by'.George  Meniies  esq.,  chilmberiain  to  the  Duke 
of  Montrdse. 

In  the  natural  woods  of  Buchanan,  there  are  several  oaks  which,  at  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  measure  above  8  feet,  with  a  stem  of  from  10  tb*20  feet,  <^ 
nearly  the  same  circumference.  There  is  one  which,  near  &e 'ground,  mei^ 
^n»  10  feet ;  and,  at  10  feet  above,  the  drcumfevence  is  also  10  £mU 

\,  Stat.  Hist  roL  XVI.  p.  *.    .  , 
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2.  An  oak  at  Lockwood,  in  Annandale,  on  the  29tli  A-    Ft^  In, 
pril  I77S9  measured,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  circumference      ►  -  -  -  14    0 

It  was  about  60  feet  high,  and  supposed  to  be  about 
230  years  old.  § 

d.  An  oax  at  Blairquosh,  in  the  parish  of  Strathblane, 

Stirlingshire,  measured,  in  girth,  anno  1796  |(    -     15    0 

4.  An  oak  at  Baijarg,  in  Nithsdale,  July  15th  1796, 

measured,  in  circumference,  close  by  the  ground     17    0 

i5.  A  decayed  oak,  upon  the  road  between  Inversanda 
and  Strontian,  in  Arg3rieshire,  was  measured  on 
the  27th  October  1764,  and  found  to  be, -in  girth, 
at  one  foot  above  the  ground  €  -  -        17     3 

€.  An  oak  upon  Jnch^  M erin,  in  Loch-I^omond.  It 
stands  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  towards  the 
east  side ;  and  measured,  on  the  224  of  September 
1784,  .  -  .  -  ^  18     I 

7«  Wallace's  oak,  *  as  it  has  been  called  for  some  ages, 
and  which  behoved  to  be  a  large  tr^e  500  years 
ago,  still  remains  in  the  Tor  Wood  near  Stirling. 
It  stands  m  a  de^  wet  clay  soil. 
|n  1771>  by  the  nearest  guess  that  could  be  made  of 
the  size  of  this  tree,  from  the  half  that  remains, 
it  has  been,  in  circumference,  four  feet  above 
ground,  about  -  -  -  •  22    0 

8.  In  the  very  old  oak  wood^  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Arkeg,  in  Lochaber,  there  are  many  trees  from 
10  to  14  feet  in  girth;  and  one  (the  largest  of 
ndiich  we  have  any  account  in  Scotland)  has  been 
me^ured  at  that  place,  which  was  fcAind  to  be, 
four  feet  aboye  ground;  f        r  -  -         24    § 

The  larch,  {Pinus  larix^  Lin-) 

It  being  only  about  70  years  since  the  introduction 
of  the  larch  tree  into  Scotland^  few  of  them  have 
as  yet  attained  to  any  very  great  size.     There  are  . 
many  fine  larches  at  Killearn  and  Dunkeld,  about 
60  years  old,  being  among  the  first  of  the  kind 


4  Walker's  Essap  on  Nat  H|^  ^d  ^pr.  Ecpp.  p.  5. 


Stat  Hist  vol  Xyril.  p.  580. 

^  Walker*s  Essays,  p.  6.  Many  remains  of  other  great  oaks,  it  is  added, 
were  observed,  approaching  to  tlie  same  size,  in  this  valley  of  Morven,  sitvated 
jnopni;  rank  heatiier,  in  deep  peat  eartli,  lying  above  banks  of  moimtaiii  grayet 

*  In  the  Stat  Ace.  vol.  III.  p.  336,  it  is  asserted,  *  that  this  oak,  accordt 
*  log  to  a  measurement,  when  entire,  was  said  to  be  about  12  feet  in  diaiii^m 
f  ter:  '  thus  giving  about  56  feet  in  circumference. 

f  Walker's  Essays  on  Nat.  Hist  &9.  p.  ^. 


thiit  wer^  pikmted  in  the  open  fieUI  id  Seotknidt    Ri  A; 

and  lOQ  feet  hii^  .neasnring^^m  cnrcumfarenoe) 

at  He  ground  -  -  -  -  10.   0 

Xn  the  gaiiden  of  Monzie  tl^eve.aiefeiut  lurch  trees^ 
si^id  to  be  the  finest  and  largest  in  Britain^  Tbej 
are  not  yet  60  years  old.  One  of  thcoi  is^SOfeet 
high;  its  cireu^cr«Bce  at  the  g];4Nmd  j:;         •  }6    0 

Other  two  tthe:  alsDUt  the  same  hnAt;  but  tho.cir^ 

citaifer^ooqf  the  one  at  thes^rooiidis  -  15    0 

That  of  titer  other  is  only  -  »  -  .  9    Q 

The  fourth  ia  90  feet  high;  cocttnference  at  the 

ground  Jf         .  •  •  .  •  6    0 

j.  An  ashy  near  the  House-  of  Kames,  in  ^e-  isle  of 
Bute,  8byear6  old  in  ttie  year  lT!l\  was  about 
60  feet  high,  and  niea8i|red»  |ii  tl^e  month  of  Sep- 
tember in  that  year        -  -  -  •      10  10 

%  An  ash  at  Lockwood  in  Annendaley  40  yard«  south 
from  the  old  castle,  on  the  Sdth  April' HTdy,  being, 
about  70  feet  hi^,  measured,  at  four  feet  from 
the  ground        •  -  -  -  -       10  10 

15,  An  ash  at  Newbottle  in  Midlothian,  standing. east 
from  the  house,  near  the  river,  on  the  Gth  July 
1789,  measuredj)         -  •  >  -         11    4 

4>.  An  ash  in  the  island  of  Loch  Leven  in  Fifeshire,  on 
the  17th  of  September  1796,  measured,  at  four 
feet  from  the  ground        -  •  -  -     12    0 

5.  An  ash  at  Yair  in  Selldrkshire,  measures^  at  the  sur- 
face f      .    .  -  .  '  .  -  12    9 

(5.  An  ash  near  the  church  of  Lpgicfrait  in  Perthshire, 
in  July  1770,  measured,  at  four  feet  from  the 
ground,         -  -  .  .  •  16    0 

There  is  an  ash-tree  in  |he  church-yard  of  Drymen 
in  Stirlingshire,  which  measures,  in  circumference, 
at  one  foot  from  the  ground 
And  at  the  middle  of  the  trunk 

7.  An  ash  in  the  church-yard  of  BonhiU  in  Dunbarton- 
shire, has  a  trunk  in  height  about 
And,  in  circumference,  where  smallest,  above  *     - 

S.  An  ash  at  Castle^Huntly  in  Perthshire,  called  the 
Gl«nis-tree,  in  the  year  1796,  was  found,  a  yard 
high,  to  measure      -  -  -  - 

Near  the  root  f  -  -  -  • 
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0 

13 

8 

9 

0 

18 

0 

17 

Q 

27 

0 

Stat.  Hist  vol.  XV.  p.  254.  §  Stat  Hist  voL  XV.  p.  254. 

Walker's  Essays,  p.  12.  (f  Sellurkahire  reprinted  Bep.  p.  284, 

IKunlNurtozistiire  Bep,  p.  168.  f  Stat  Hist  voL  XIX.  p.  467. 
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9.  An  old  ash  on  the. river  BIackbi^n«  in  the  pamh  of    Fi.   In. 
Castletown  in  Roxburghshire,  the  trunk' of  which 
measureSi  in  circumference :):  -  -  18    0 

10^  An  ash  at  Midstrath,  in  the*  parish  of  ^irse,  mea- 
sures, in  circumference,  a  little  above  the  ground     19^   0 
At  the  ground  §  -  -  -  -  20    0 

11.  An  ash  on  Inch-Merioy  in  Lodyl^tomond  in  IHln- 
bartonshire,  in  Sep^einbet  1784>  measiired^  at, 
four  feet  from  tfie  grouiid,        -  -  -      20    8 

I2ji  Aji  asli  near  Deskford,  in  the  county  of  Banfl^  call- 
ed S|;  John's  tree,  measures,  in  girth  |)  -  24«    6l 

13.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  Cesj»ford  castle 

in  Roxburghshire,  there  is  a  venerable  ash  tree 

which  nieasures,  in  girth,  at  the  base  ^         -  27    8 

14.  Another,  ash  on  Inch-Merin,  to\yards  the  north  end 

of  the  island,  in 'September  1784  measured,  at 

four  feet  frori^  the  ground        -  -  -         28   .5 

15^  An  ash  tree  near  the  house  of  Boi^hill,  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, surrounded  with  a  sipping  bank  of  earthi 
about  three  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  'in  Sep- 
tember 1784  measured,  a  Ijttle  above  the  top  of 
the  bank,  or  about  four  feet  above  the  nktqral 
surfaqie  *         -  -  -  -  -         84     1 

16.  An  ash  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmalie  in  Lochaber^ 
burnt  down  in  1746^  and  long  considered  as  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  tree  in  Scotlf^nd,  was 
mea^red  on  the  23d  of  Octob^t  1764  ;  and  its    ' 
remains,  in  circumference^  at  the  ground,  wfts  f     58    0 

The  ELM,  {Ulmu$  campestris^  Lin.} 

U  An  elm  at  -Newbottle  Abbey  in  Mid  Lothian,  stanil- 
ing  north-west  from  the  house,  on  the  6th  of  July 
1789,  measured,  at  four  feet  from  the  gi*ound    •  *   10    4 

2.  On  the  estate  of  Castle-Huntly,  there  are  different 

elms  which  measure,  %%'  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground  -  -  .  .  -110 

3.  Two  elms  at  Yair  in  Selkirkshire  measure^  eacb>  at 

the  surface  of  the  ground  §§        -  -        -        13    0 


I  Stat  Hist.  vol.  XVI.  p.  79.  §  Ibid.  voL  IX.  p.  129. 

II  Ibid.  voL  IV.  p.  311.  %  Ibid.  vol.  VIII.  p.  36. 

*  Walker's  Essays,  p.  15. — CouiUy  Report^ — Stat  Hist  ^c.  The  proprie- 
tor has  fitted  up  a  room  in  the  inside  of  it,  with  benches  around*  and  glass  >\  in- 
Jdwb.    The  diameter  of  the  rooiji  is  8  feet  5  inches,  and  from  10  to  1 1  fis^t  high, 

f  Walker's  Elasayft,  p.  17.  This  tret  stood  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  only  about 
30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Lochiel,  with  a  small  rivulet  running  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  it 

II  Sut  Hist  voL  XIX.  p.  467.         §§  Selkirkshire  rqprmt^  Eep.  p.  287. 


f  $9  Chaf.  X.    Appekdixi  No.  7. 

4.  An  elm  in  the  parish  of  Roxburgh  in  Tiviotdale,    Ft.  In* 
called  the  Trystingtree,    was  measured  in  the 
year  1796,  and  £bund  to  be,  in  gif  th,  at  four  feet 
from  the  ^bundy  about  ||         .    '    '    V  .        30    t 

»  *  ' 

The  BEECH,  (Fqgus  sylvatiea,  Un.) 

y*  A  beech  tree  adjoining  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Bal- 
'       naerino,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  in.  17939  mea- 
sured f  -  -  -  -  -         12    f 

2.  Another  beech  at  Inyeraray»  whose  stem  was  12  feet 

in  length,  and  the  diameter  of  its  head  90  feet> 
measured  *         -  -  -  -  -      14    0 

3.  One  beech  at  Prestonhall,  in  the  parish  of  Cranstoo, 

and  county  of  Edinburgh^  in  1793^  measured^  in 

gjrth        .'  -  .  .  .        .        15    0 

4.  Another  at  Caickmoor,  in  the  same  parish,  at  the 

same  period,  ineasuredi  in  circumference  f         -      16    0 

5.  An  old  beech,  neiar  the  castle  of  Kellie,  in  the  coun- 
■  ■  -''  ty  of 'Fife,  whose  stem  was  SO  feet  hi^h,  measur- 
ed, in  circumference,  in  1793  X         *  *  16    0 

6.  The  large  beech  at  Kewbottle  abbey,  standing  on 

the  lawn  behind  the  houSe,  measured,  on  the  6th 
ofJuly  1789  J  -     '      .  .  .  17    0 

7.  The  large  beech  at  Qrmiston-hall,  in  East  Lothian, 
'        was  measured,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  on 

the  10th  of  May  1762,  when  it  was  -  18  10 

9*  The  large  beech  neair  the  house  of  Oxenford,  in 
« '       Mid-Lothian,'  was  measured  on  the  6th  of  June 
1763.      At  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  was  ||||         -  -  -  -         19    6 

•  ■    •         -    I 

The  scotch  FIR,  {JPinm  syhestris,  Lin.) 

1.  A  Scotch  fir  at  Inveraray  measures,  in  circumfer- 

ence,  flfl-  --  -  -  -  10    0 

2.  A  fir  at  Castle- Huntly  in  Perthshire,  measured,  in 

the  year  1796,  at  the  height  of  three  feet  above 
ground  ft  -  -      -      -  -  -  13    6 


II   Stat  Hi3t.  vol  XIX.  p.  134.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  IX.  p.  225. 

*  Argyleishire  r^rinted  Rep.  p.  146.       *     f  1****^  ^^^  IX.  p.  282. 

}  Stat.  Hist,  vol;  XIII.  p.  3. 

§  The  trees  in  this*  list,  except  vrhere  their  measure  at  any  other  place  is 
particularly  mentioned,  were  all  measured  at  the  height  of  four  feet  above 
groundi — ^See  Walker's  Essays.  ' 

,  nU   Walker's  Essays,  p.  21.  55  Argyleshire  Rep.  p»  146. 

ft  It  measured,  dose  to  the  ground,  19  feet,  and  probably  the  largest  {dastt 
ed  nr  ill  Scotland.  * 
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The  silver  FIR,  {Pinuspicea,  Lin.) 

1.  A  silver  fir  at  Cleish,  in  Kinross-shire»  of  80  feet  high,  •  Ft*  In^ 
measures,  in  circumference,  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  -  -  -  -  -  12    0 

The  circumference  is  ne«^rly  the  Fame  fpr  18  feet.  ♦ 

fi.  A  silver  fir,  at  the  house  of  Polkemmet  in  West  Lo- 
thian, in  October  1799,  measured  f  -  10    0 

S.  A  silver  fir,  in  the  old  garden  at  Woodhouselee  in 

Mid-Lothian,  was,  in  March  1793^:         -        -        Hi 

4.  A  silver  fir,  at  Drumlanrig  in  Nithsdale,  on  the  24th 

of  April  1773,  measured  exactly  -  -  12    0 

The  plane  or  SYCAMORE,  {Acer pseudo-platanus^  Lin.) 

1.  A  plane,  at  Nesl^it  in  Berwickshire,  standing  on  the 

lawn  behind  the  house,  between  60  and  70  feet 

high,  measured,  on  the  19th  of  September  1795      12    $ 

2.  A  plane,  at  Torwoodlee  in  Selkirkshire,  measures, 

where  it  appears  above  ground  §  -  -  13    T 

5.  A  plane,  at  the  house  of  I^osedo^e  in  Dumbarton- 

shire, in  1795,  measvredy  at  two  feet  and  a  half 

above  ground  II  -.  -  -  -       .    1?    7 

4.  A  plane,  in  the  garden  at  Castle  Men2ies  in  Perth. 

shire,  in  Septeipber  1778  measured  -  16    8 

5.  The  old  plane-tree,  at  Ninewells  in  Berwickshire, 

standing  a  little  east  of  the  house,  in  1795  measur* 

ed,  in  girth,  below  the  boughs  %        -  -        17    Q 

f .  A  plane,  at  Caldcr-bouse  in  Mid- Lothian,  standing 
by  the  road  from  the  house  to  the  church,  on  the 
4th  of  October  1799,  measured       '  -     '       -  17    7 

7.  The  large  plane,  at  Kippenross  in  Perthshire,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland.  Its 
dimensions  are — -Height  of  the  trunk  -     ''       13    0 

Circumference  of  the  trunk  ai  the  ground  ft      -        27    0 

The  CHESNUT,  [Fagus  castanea,  Lin.)  %% 

1*  A  chesnut,  at  Newbottle  in  Mid-Lothian,  near  the 

house,  on  the  6th  of  July  1789,  measured  §§      •    11     S 


■4« '. 


*  Kinross-shire  Report        f  Planted  in  17.05. — Walker's  Ip^ssajs^  p.  5G1 

\  Walker's  Essays,  p.  ZS.  §  Selkirkdiire  reprinted  Rep.  p.  285. 

I   Stat  Hist  vol.  XVII.  p.  245.  ^   Ibid.  voL  XIV.  p.  46. 

tt  '^»d.  vcj.  VII.  p.  329. 

\\  The  Reporter  has  before  him  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  at  Ardgartan  ]%- 
Cowal,  supposed  to  be  the  hu^est  tree  in  Argylesbire.  He  saw  it  about  twenty 
yean  ago ;  but  does  not  recollect  perfectly  whether  it  is  a  plane,  or  a  Spanish 
chesnut  Its  dimensions,  as  iatety  given  by  a  reverend  friend,  are  16  feet 
et  inches,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground. — A  number  of  Spanish  chesnuta>  in  the 
island  of  Menteith,  Perthshire,  measured  by  the  Reporter,  are  from  16  feet 
to  17  feet  9  inches,  at  six  feet-firom  the  ground.  •     •  < 

§§  Walker's  Assays,  p.  28. — A  plane  tree  nortb^wtst  froio  thehovse,  in  1789, 

.         •  m^a:iur^ 
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2.  A  Spanish .  chesnat^  at  Inyeararay  ij^  Argyl^hi^c;)   Ff»   In* 

which  has  a  stem  18^  feet  in  lengthy  in  1794  mea- 
sured §  m  -  -  -  -  12    6 

3.  In  the  old  garden  at  BaImenno»  there  is  a  c^snut 

tree,  the  bole  of  which  measures  ||         -  -         15    0 

4.  There  are  some  rery  large  chesnut  trees  at  Lord 

Gray's  house  of  Kinfauns,  in  Perthshire*  The 
largest  of  them  was  cut  down  in  October  1760, 
and  measured  •  -  -  -  S2    S 

5.  The  great  chesnut,  which  stood  at  Finhayien  in  For- 

farshire^ was  long  accounted-  the  largest  tree  in 
Scotland.     In  the  year  17-74,  this  remarkable  tree, 
.    at  half  afoot  above  th^  ffround,  mea^ur.e4  I     -      42    S^ 

BLACK  POPLAR,  {Pcpulttsvigrif,  Lin.) 

A  Lofnbardy  poplar  at  Cattor,  Stirlingshire,  measures, 

at  the  ground  -  -        '     -  -  12    0 

The  height  apparently  -  •  -  100    0 

A  black  poplar,  at  Alloa^house  in  Clackmannanshire^ 
measured,  in  the  year«1792,  at  the  height  of  be- 
tween three  a^d  four  fqet  *         -  -         •  IS    6 

The  YEW,  {Tusus  iaccqtflflf^n.) 

I.  A  yew-tree,  in  the  garden  at  Broich  ip. Stirlingshire, 

in  1794  measiiired,  at  the  height  of  two  feet  f    -      10    0 

2»  A  yew,  in  the  garden  at  Ormiston-Hal}  in  Ea^tLo* 

thian,  oii  the  10th  of  May  1762,  measured       -        10    3 

3.  A  yew,  at  Ef^il^inrain  in  Stirlingshire,   in  1794  X 

measured        -  -  -  -  •         10    3 

4.  A  yew,  at  the  house  of  Rosedpc  in  Dumbartonshire, 

in  1795,  at  two  feet;  and  a  half  al>0Ye  ground, 
measured  §§         •  ...         -         12    6 

5.  A  yew,  in  the  island  of  Inch-Lonachan  in  Loch- 

Lomond,  measured,  on  the  3d  of  August  1770       10    7 

6.  Another,  the  largest  in  the  same  island       -        -         IS    0 

7.  The  great  yew  at  Fortingall  in  Perthshire,  laeasur- 

cd  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Barrington,  before  the  year 

1770,  was  found  to  be,  in  circumference  UH      -       52    0 


mcasnied  IS  feet  7  inclie&    Dr  Walker  styles  the  sycamore  tlie  Pkitanut  «r»ni- 
iulis^  liiL.  and  seems  to  consider  it  as  distinct  from  the  plane. 

§  Ajrgylesbire  reprinted  Report,  p.  146.         (   Stat  Hist  ¥oi  IX.  pk22a. 

%  \9aiktt*&  Essays,  p.  29. — Tliis  tree  was  supposed  to  be  abou^  500  years 
dd.  •  Stat  Hist  vol.  VlII^  p.  594.  f  Ibid,  vol  XV.  p.528L 

•    t  Hnd.  ToL  XW»  p*  i  11.  .    §5  S^t  B(ist  vol.  XVII.  p.  245. 

,    lit  Pbilos^  IVans.  vol.  X^IX.  fum«i  177(H,p.  S^. 
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4» 


The  alder  TREE,  {Betula  alius,  Lin.) 

There  h,  in  the  parish  of  Drymen,  an  alder  tree,  whichv    Ft.    Tru ' 
in  1795,  measured,  round  the  trunk  ||  -  19    6 


The  first  barren  tree^  planted  in  Scotland,  not  long  before  the 
middle  of  the  sevetrteenth  century,  were  th<^se  of  exotic  growth  ;.. 
such  a^,  the  plane,  alder,  beech,  chesmit,  lime,  and  pkch  and 
silver  firs-     ITiese,  at  the  time,  were  planted  in  gardens,  rather 
from  curiosity,  or  for  ornament,  than  for  use. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason,  as  has  been  already  suggest- 
ed, to  believe,  that  the  plantationof  exotic  trees  was  introduced 
in  the  domains  of  monasteries,  priories,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  certain  that  the 
monks  of  CambQskenneth  introduced  fruit-trees  frorn  France, 
long  before  the  Reforrnation.  It  is  probable  that  tlie  Spanish 
chesnuis  of  Inchmahoma,  Sic.  were  also  introduced  about  the 
same  period,  with  various  other  trees  of  foreign  growth. .  Whe-- 
ther  the  aged  oaks,  in  the  lawn  of  Buchanan,  are  indigenous,  or 
planted,  may  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  some  of  them  are  three 
hundred  years  old,  cannot  admit  of  any. 

The  Myrica  cerijera,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  furnishes  a  wax, 
the  candles  made  of  which  burn  excellently,  and  have  a  fragrant 
smell.  It  might  perhaps  be  introduced  here  in  moist  soils.  The 
Myrica  gale  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. In  Devonshire,  it  is  said  that  it  produces  a  w^ix  similar 
to  the  above.     It  seems  to  merit  a  trial. 


From  what  information  can  be  obtained,  the  other  exotic  fo« 
rest  trees  were  first  planted  in  Scotland  at  or  about  the  following 
periods,  and  at  the  following  places.  '^  ^ 


Lime 

•        •        ■ 

Taymouth 

1664. 

White  willow  - 

. 

Prestonfield 

1678. 

Silver  and  pitch  fir  - 

.        -        . 

Inveraray 

16821. 

Maple     -        ... 

1 

Inveraray 

1682. 

Walnut  -        .        - 

«                 «                « 

Kinross 

1690. 

Hornbeam 

- 

Drumlanrig 

1692. 

Hack  poplar  - 

•       ^ 

Hamilton 

1696. 

Labumum 

.        •        . 

Panmure 

1705. 

Hor8e.€he9nut 

.        •        • 

New  Posso 

1709.' 

Sycamore 

- 

Holyroodhouse  1710. 

Flowering  ash.     Frax. 

om.  Lin. 

Bargaly 

1712, 

WeymouUi  pine 

. 

Dunkeld 

1725. 

Larch     -  .      .- 

• 

Dunkeld 

1727. 

Evergreen  oak 

• 

Newhails 

1730. 

]3aUii  of  Gilead  fir.     I 

^in.  balsam.  Li 

n.       Arbigland 

1732^ 

I   Stirlingshire  Report,  p.  S29. 
^  Walker's  Econ.  Hist,  of  the  Hebrides. 
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Deciduous  cypress    Capress,  dist.  Lin. 
Spanish  oak.    Quercus  »gilops>  Lin. 
English  elm    7 .      - 
Norway  maple.    Acer  platanoides 
Tinebark  willow       •        .        * 
Cedar  of  Lebanon   • 
Carolina  bird  cherry 
Hungarian  nut        •        -        . 
Amerina  willow       ... 
White  Newfoundland  spruce     • 
Sugar  maple    •        •        •      . . 
White  and  blue  American  ash  - 
Xiong-leavc^d  American  pine^  black 
American  larch,  and  paper  birch 
Bbck  American  birch 
Lombardy  poplar    •        •        - 
Balsam  poplar         »       «        - 


Loudon 
Newhails 
Dalmahoy 
Mountstewart 
Newhails 
Hopeton 
'  Hopeton 
Carmichael 
Mellerstatn 
New  Posso 
New  Fossa 


EUtock  . 
New  Posso 
Leith 


1753- 
1734. 
1736. 
1738. 
1739. 
1740. 
1743. 
1744. 
1746. 
1759. 
1759. 


1763. 
1765. 
1766. 
1770. 


Chap.  X.    App.  No.  8. 
Laws  rxgardino  Plantikg. 

Scoich  Ads. 

I.  Regulations,     The  Scottish  legislature,  subsequent  to  the 
^eign  of  James  I.,  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country ;  employing  both  reward  and  pu- 
nishment^ to  induce  landholders  to  enclose  their  estates,  and  ad- 
orn them  with  ^rees  and  forests.  * 

II.  Punishments.  The  destruction  of  planting  was  punishable 
by  a  great  variety  of  enactments,  by  pecuniary  fine,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  offender,  upon  evidence  and  oath  of  party. 
By  one  statute,  ("James  II.  1479,  c.  84.)  the  penalty  for  the  first 
offence  was  10/.  Scots  to  the  proprietor;  20/.  Scots  for  the  se- 
cond, and  40/.  Scots  for  the  third,  besides  damages.  Previously 
to  this  act,  the  law  inflicted  not  only  the  lesser  corporal  punish- 
ments of  the  stocks,  but  in  some  cases  went  the  length  of  a  ca- 
pital punishment.  **  And,  in  case  the  committer  of  the  wrang 
be  unresponsal,  he  sail,  for  the  first  fault,  be  put  in  the  stocks, 
prison,  or  irons,  eight  days,  on  bread  and  water  ;  and  for  the  se- 
cond fault,  fifteen  days  ;  and  for  the  third  fault,  one  month  to 
lie  in  the  stocks,  and  to  be  scourged  at  the  end  of  the  month. " 

This  was  confirmed  by  Pari.  9th,  James  VI.  act  1607,  c.  3. 


•  *  Parliament  of  James  II.  anno  1 45^,  c  80»  and  lOth  Pari.  James  V.  e»< 
joining  proprietors  to  plant  a  portion  of  their  laqds,  *'  under  the  penalty  of  t«f^ 
^unds,  and  l«sse  or  mair,  a&er  the  r^te  and  quimtiti«  of  their  Unds»  ** 
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ifMch  farther  enacts,  ^'  that  whosdever  ghall  be  fouDd  hereafter 
to  break  down  his  neighbour's  woods,  and  park  dykes,  fenseff, 
stanksy  or  closoures,  to  pastour  within  the  said  fenses^  cut  trees, 
broome,  or  sheare^  grass,  within  the  samine,  shall  be  conveined, 
and  called  therefore,  as  an  breaker  of  the  law,  either  before  the 
privy  councill,  or  any  other  ordinare  magistrat  within  this  realmet 
at  the  option  of  the  party  compleiner :  and  the  penalty  to  be 
imposed  and  taken  of  the  contraveiners,  before  the  saide  ordinaro 
inferiour  judges,  not  to  exceed  the  summe  of  forty  pounds  mo- 
ney of  this  realme.  And  the  secret  councell  to  impose  sik  pe- 
nalties against  the  contraveiners  of  this  present  act,  as,  after  tryell 
taken  in  the  cause,  tliey  shall  finde  the  offence  to  merite  and  de* 
aerve.  But  *'  ( i*  e.  without )  "  prejudice  alwyse  of  putting  of  all 
former  acts  of  parliament,  made  thereanent  to  execution,  after 
the  tenour  thereof,  in  all  poynts  ;  to  the  whilk  this  present  act* 
shall  make  no  derogation.  *' 

Act  1641,  c  45,  prohibits  the  demolishing,  downcasting^ 
climbing  over,  or  anywise  wronging  the  dikes  or  enclosure^  and 
planting  within  the  same,'  under  the  penalty  of        /• 

The  statute  I66h  c.  41,  ordained,  *^  that  whosoever  shall 
cut  or  break  any  of  the  said  ti'ees,  (not  being  the  h^eretors  them- 
selves), shall  pay  unto  the  heretors,  or  persons  wronged,  2(tf. 
Scots  for  every  tree ;  or  if  he  be  not  able  to  pay  the  said  20/,  it 
shall  be  in.the  power  of  the  party  thereby  wronged,  to  make  him 
work  six  weeks,  giving  him  meat  and  drink  allenarly. ''  And  the 
act  1685,  c.  S9»  James  VII.  Pari.  U  ordains,  *^  that  no  person 
shall  cut,  break,  or  pull  up  any  tree,  or  peel  the  bark  off  any 
tree,  under  the  penalty  of  10/.  Scots  for  each  tree  within  tea 
years  old,  and  20/.  Scots  for  every  tree  above  that  age.  The 
havers  or  users  of  the  timber  of  any  tree  so  cut,  broken,  or  pull- 
ed up,  are  declared  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  unless  they  caa 
produce  the  guilty  persoa  who  committed  the  misdemeanour.  ** 

Act  1661 »  directs  process  to  be  granted  at  the  instance  of  the 
parii^  damnified  ;  and  the  other  statutes  are  not  explicit  as  to  the 
form  of  the  action,  whether  at  the  instance  of  the  private  party 
•lone,  without  concourse  of  the  procurator  fiscal. 

Fruit  trees  Jn  orchards,  fall  under  the  statutes  for  the  preser- 
vation oi  planting.  As  also  natural  woods^  where  the  trees  arc 
•f  that  value,  to  be  cut  down  and  sold.  * 

British  Statutes; 

Statute  1  Geo.  I.  c.  48,  $  1,  enacts,  that  ^' if  any  person  shall 
maliciously  break  down,  cut  up,  pluck  up,  throw  down,  bark, 
destroy,'  or  spoil  any  timber  tree— fruit  tree — or  other  tree — it 
iriiall  be  .lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  county,  upon  com- 
plaint by  any  inhabitant  of  such  parish,  or  of  any  other,  to  cause* 

'  HutohffsonV  Justice  of  Teace,  &^  V«i  XL  p.  49S. 


tucb  offender  to  be  flpprebended  ;  and  to  hear  snd  finally  detPf' 
_"\nme,  and  adjudge  ail  and  every  the  offence  aforesaid.  And  if 
1  justices  ahnll  convict  any  person,  then  such  ^unices  »hall 
iintt  such  offender  to  tlie  house  of  correction,  there  to  conti- 
raue  and  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  three  months ;  antl  where 
'there  are  no  houses  of  correction  in  the  cooniy,  the  justices  shall 
t  him  to  prbou  for  four  months  :  4iid  aliall  also  order,  tbat 
pjhich  offender  be  jittblicly  whipped  by  the  master  of  such  house 
F  corrt'.lion  once  every  month,  during  such  three  motilhc,  in 
11  .lUch  borough  or  corporation,  if  the  offence  be  committed  ihere- 
Wp>,  or  in  the  market  town  where  such  house  of  correction  stands, 
Rxt  in  the  next  market  town  in  the  county,  on  the  market  diiy, 
Hwtween  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  ;  and  where  there  is  bo 
f  tlonse  of  correction,  the  justices  shall  order  such  offender  to  be 
'^Jhlpped  by  the  hangman,  once  every  month,  during  such  four 
>  months,  on  the  market  dny,  where  such  offender  shall  be  com- 
•'inltted,  or  on  the  market  day  of  some  town,  between  the  houn 
"Wbrcsaid. " 

.  Before  such  offender  be  discharged,  he  shall  'find  BUretieg  for 
liis  good  behaviour  for  tvpo  years. 

And  if  any  person  shall  maliciously  set  on  fire,  bom,  or  caose 
~  to  be  burnt,  any  wood,  underwood,  or  coppice,  he  shall  be  pu< 
"niahcd  as  a  wllfill  fire-raiser.  f 

Those  who  shall  in  the  night-time  spoil,  destroy,  or  cany  a- 
T»ay,  any  root,  shrub,  or  plant,  of  the  value  of  5s.  sterling,  grow- 
ing in  a  nciTsery,  or  other  enclosed  ground,  shall  be  deemed  guil- 
ty of  felony,  so  as  to  suffer  transportation  for  the  space  of  Bevtn 
'  years.  And  those  who  wilfully  are  aiding,  abetting,  or  assiit- 
ing,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  % 

6  Geo.  HI.  c.  48.  Every  peison  who  shall  wilfully  cut,  or 
''break  down,  baric,  bum,  pluck  up,  lop,  top,  crop,  or  other wtie 
defiice,  damage,  spoil,  or  destmy,  or  carry  away,  any  timber 
*  tree  or  trees,  or  trees  likely  to  become  timber,  or  any  part  ihere- 
'  of,  or  the  lops  or  tops  thereof,  withnui  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
(or  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  forests  or  chaces,  without  the  consent 
of  the  surveyor,  or  his  deputy,  or  persons  entrusted  with  the  care 
thereof),  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  or 
mote  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  btfore  one  or  more  justices, 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  harfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  30/.  ster' 
ling,  together  with  the  charges  previous  to,  and  attending  such 
..conviction,  to  be  ascertained  by  such  justice ;  on  non-payment 
'thereof,  to  be  committed  by  such  justice  to  the  common  jail, 
for  any  time  not  exr:eeding  twelve  mouths,  n"r  less  than  six,  of 
"until  the  penalty  or  charge-.;  shall  be  paid  :  Fr  the  secrrd  of- 
fence, to  forfeit  not  exri'etling  IQl.  ^i'trling,  together  with  the 


^ 
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tliarges  as  aforesaid;  on  non-payment,  toliecominittecl  asiifore- 
said,  for  any  timetiot  exceeding  eighteen  months,  nor  less  than 
twelve,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  shall  be  paid:  And  tf 
any  person  so  convicted,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  like  offence  a  third 
time,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  in  like  manner,  he  ^all  be 
deemed  guilty  o(  felony,  and  the  court  before  whom  he  shall  be 
tried,  shall  have  authority  to  transport  him  for  seven  years.  Aiid 
all  oak,  beech,  chesnut,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  cedar,  fir,  asp,  lime^ 
sycamore,  and  birch  trees,  g  shall  be  deemed  timber  trees,  withia 
the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Dr  Burn  observes,  Aat  It  cannot  be  intended  that  justices 
shall  have  the  power  of  transporting,  and  that  the  word  i;oKrf  im- 
plies a  legsd  trial  "by  jury  :  that  transportation,  being  a'  planish- 
xnent  not  comipetent  to  be  Inflicted  even  by  the  sessions,  and  toe- 
ing contrary  to  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  it  could  hot  1>e 
intended,  by  the  above  clause,  to  deprive  the  subject,  by  implica- 
tion, of  the  privilege  of  ,,a  jury  trials  in  the  case  of  traitst^orta- 
tion.  On  this  point,  Mr  Hutcheson  justly  renlarks,  ^hat  **  th^re 
is  a  price,  at  which,  even  the  external  beauty  and  caltivaCion  -df 
the  country,  xnay  be  purchased  top  dear.  '* 

Section  third,  relates  to  tSie  punishment  of  those  plucking  lifp, 
or  destroying  roots,  shrubs,  or  plants,  out  of  fields,  nurseriies,  or 
gardens,  by  a  fine,  not  exceeding  40s.  Sterling,  with  expenses; 
and  for  the  second  oSence,  in  any  sum  not  exceeding '5/.;  and 
upon  conviction  of  a  third  Offence,  he  shall  *'  hfi  deexned  guilty 
of  felony^  and  may  be  transported  to  America,  in  like  manner 
as  other  felons  are  directed  to  be  transported  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm.  **  Dr  Burn's  objections  to  the  power  of 
the  justices  to  indict  the  punishment  of  .transportation,  is  also  ap- 
plicable here. 

By  section '  fourth,  all  persons  cutting  or  destroying  **  any 
kmd  of  wood  or  underwood,  poles,  sticks  of  woods,  green  stubs, 
or  young  trees,  or  carry  or  convey  away  the  same,  or  shall  have 
in  his,  her,  or  then*  custody,  any  kind  of  wood,  underwood,  poles, 
sticks  of  wood,  green  stubs,  or  young  trees,  and  shall  not  give  a 
satisfactory  account,  how  he,  she,  or  they,  came  by  the  same,  and 
shall  be|thereof  convicted  before  any  one  or  more  of  his  said  Ma- 
jesty's justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible 
witness  or  witnesses,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  and  pay, 
immediately  on  conviction,  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
40s.,  together  with  the  charges  previous  to,  and  attending  such 
conviction,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  said  justice  or  justices  who 
shall  convict  the  offender  or  offenders.  And  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  commit  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid  a  second  time, 
and  shall  be  thereof  again  convicted,  in  manner  aforesaid,  he, 


I  Aod  also  poplar,  tlder,  Urc^h  nuiple,  and  bornbeAin ;  13  Geo.  I  XL  c.  97. 
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K  ihe,  or  iliey,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  any  sum  not  exceeding  the 
m'[  «um  of  5/.  sterling,  together  with  the  charges  previous  to,  and 
I  y  attending  such  conviction,  to  be  ascertained  as  aforesaid.     And 

■  .'if  any  person  or  persons  shall  commit  any  of  the  oSences  afore- 

■  *  said  a  third  time,  that  then  such  person  and  persons,  beinR  duly 
I  convicted  thereof,  according  to  law,  shall  be  deemed  and  ad- 
I  ,  judged  an  incorrigible  rogue  or  rogues,  and  shall  be  punished  m 
I      such. " 

m  '  "  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  or  justices,  unless  the 
li  respective  foifeitures  shall  be  paid  down  upon  conviction  forih- 
I  v/iih,  where  not  otherwise  directed  by  this  act,  by  warrant  under 
I  bis  or  their  bands  and  seals,  to  commit  such  offender  or  offend- 
t  ers,  for  the  Erst  offence,  to  the  house  of  correction,  for  one  month, 
m.  to  hard  labour,  and  to  be  once  whipped  lliere  ;  and  for  the  se- 
M'^  eond  offence,  where  not  otherwise  directed  by  this  act,  to  the 
f  house  of  correction  for  three  months,  to  hard  labour,  and  to  be 
whipped  there  once  in  every  one  of  the  said  three  months. 

"  And  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  at  any  time  hinder,  or  at- 
tempt to  prevent,  the  seizing  or  securing  any  person  employed 
in  carrying  away  any  tuch  timber  or  other  trees,  every  such  pet- 
son  so  hindering,  or  attempting  to  prevent  such  seizing  or  secur- 
ing, shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  101.  sterliog  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  shall  convict  such  offender ;  and  if 
p    ^.the  said  sum  be  not  immediately  paid,  on  conviction,  the  person 
k  ■  ,OT  persons  so  convicted  shall  be,  by  the  justice  or  justices  before 
I  ■"whom  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  convicted,  committed  to  the 

■  ,  house  of  correction,  to  hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
■*  lii  calendar  months." 

■  _      It  is  directed,  "  that  one  moiety  of  all  and  every  the  forfeitures 

■  'hereinbefore  directed  to  be  paid  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and 
i      not  otherwise  directed,  shall  go  to  the  infornier,  and  the  other 

moiety  to  the  person  or  persons  aggrieved.  " 

It  is  directed  also,  ''that  the  conviction  and  convictions  of  all 
and  every  offender  and  offenders  against  this  act,  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  before  whom  the  same 
shall  be  made,  to  the  nest  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
to  be  tiled  amongst  the  records  of  the  said  sessions.  "  The  sta- 
tute farther  directs  the  conviction  "  to  be  fairly  written  on 
I  parchment  or  paper,  in  the  form  which  it  prescribes,  or  in  oiher 
ml  form  of  words  to  the  like  effL-ct ;  •  which  said  conviction  shall 

■  be  good  and  effectual  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  and 
ft  (hall  not  be  quashed,  set  aside,  or  adjudged  void  and  insufficient, 
■^  for  want  of  any  form  or  words  whatsoever,  nor  be^iable  to  be 

■<        ■    i.  e.     "  Bi'  it  remembered,  Ihal:  od  the  day  of  in  tlic  y»[ 

f      ■  A  D  was,  on  ihe  complaint  of  C  D,   nmsicled  before 

of  the  juiitii'n  of  peace  for  in  puniionce  of  aa  act  passed  in  iIie 

6th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Stajrstv  King  Geo.  1 11.  for  ai  the  CM 

may  Im  Girun  iuiiIm  uui  hiind  aad  »al,  &o. " 
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••...■.'       '      •  ' 

removed  by  cerdoraii  into  his  Majesty's  court  of  King's  Bench, 

but  shall  be  deemed  and  talcen  to  be  final,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever.  '* 

.  If  such  decisions  of  the  justices  be  final  in  Scodand,  it  arises 
from  the  general  words  at  the  close  of  this  section.  The  exclu* 
sion  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  not»  in  sound  construc- 
tion, exclude  the  review  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

•■  .    •      .  •■'  ' 

Statutory  Presumption^ 

/*      t  •  .  .■•■-. 

.  A  violent  precaution  has  been  taken,  for  checking  such  de- 
predations. A  presuniption»  juris  et  de  jurCf  of  guilt,  has  been 
introduced  by  two  statutes,  the  one  Scottish,  *  the  other  British,  f 
By  the  Scottish  statute,  it  is  enacted,  '*  that  all  tenants  and  cot- 
tars shall  preserve  and  secure  all  growing  wood  and  planting 
tiiat  is  upon  the  ground  thiey  possess ;  that  none  of  it  be  cut, 
broke,  or  piilled  up  by  the  roots,  or  the  bark  pulled  oS  any  tree, 
and  that  under  the  pain,  to  be  exacted  by  their  masters  allenarly, 
of  lOL  Scots  for  each  tree  within  10  years  old,  and  202.  Scots 
lor  each  tree  that  is  above  the  said  age  of  ten  years,  unless  the 
samen  be  done  by  warrant  and  order  of  the  said  master  and 
l^eretor-of  the  ground ;  and  ordains  the  tenant  to  be  liable  for 
hit  wife,  children,  and  servants,  or  any  others  within  his  family, 
tluK  mix  contraveen  this  present  act. '' 

The  Scottish  statute  subjects  the  tenant  in  the  damage,  unless 
he  discover  the  real  delinquent.  %  Nay,  it  holds  him  liable,  if 
the  damage  was  done  by  wife,  bairns,  or  servants,  thou^  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  against  his  will  and  orders.  ^ 

Under  the  term  **  growing  wood, ''  such  trees  as  are  not 
worth  preserving  for  sale,  are  not  comprehended.  H 

The  British  statute,  subjects  the  whcAe  inhabitants  of  the  viUe 
^  villaige  \ii  the  neighbourhood  whereof  the  delinquency  has 
been  coinmitted,  in  pecuniary  damages,  unless  the  guiltv  perscm 
be  discovered  within  six  months.  And,  for  the  better  discovery 
of  such  otfenders,  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  any  two  justices,  to 
whom  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  viUage  shall  complain ;  which 
two  justices  shall  finally  determine  such  offence,  and  shall  have 
power  to  commit  such  offender  to  the  correction,  to  b^  Hkttt 
dealt  with  as  specified  in  t£«  iaid  act. 


•  WnUsm,  Pali  1,  1686,  c  16.  \  I  Gea  I.  c  48,  §  J. 

\  VfttL  Vol  II.  tit  Planting. 

5  HuraMSon's  Justice  of  Peace,  &c  Vol  IL  p.  499. 

K  Ibid. 
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'   Chap.  X.    App.  No.  9. 
Observations  on  tIie  Larch. 

Transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Revision  In  May  180f . 

By  the  Duke  or  Atboll. 

The  introduction  of  this  indst  valuable  tree  into  S^tland*  aft 
least  into  the  county  of  Perth,  took  place  in  the  year  1738,  whcfc 
ft  Highland  gentleman,  Mr  Menzies,  of  Glenlyon  (Perthshire), 
brought  a  few  small  plants  from  London. 

'  Some  of  these  plants  he  left  at  Monzie,  neat  Crieff;  some  at 
Dunkeld ;  and  the  remainder  he  carried  home,  wh^ere  the  laA 
was  cut  within  these  few  years,  of  a  great  size.  The  four  left 
at  Monzie  are  in  full  vigour  [1807]>  the  largest  nearly  thirteen 
feet  in  circumference,  at  three  feiet  and  a  half  above  the  ground. 
Those  left  at  Dunkeld  [1807]  are  also  in  full  vigour,  though,  at 
first,  they  were  placed  in  a  greenhouse;  but,  not  thriving,  were 
turned  out.  The  largest  is  about  twelve  feet  in  girth,  at  three 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  and  is  computed  to  contain 
.  four  ton  or  load  of  solid  timber,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  square 
feet.  Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  any  more  larch  were  plani- 
'ed  at  Dunkeld.  A  few,  however,  were  planted  at  Blair  in  tliat 
interval.  The  larch,  however,  planted  between  the  years  1740 
^nd  1750,  were  inconsiderable  in  point  of  number.  For  the 
planting  of  the  rocky  mountains  round  Dunkeld  and  Blair,  with 
B,  view  to  their  growing  wood,  which  has  since  been  done,  would 
at  that  time  have  been  treated  as  a  chimerical  idea.  The  plant- 
ations on  the  lower  grounds  were  necessarily  small  in  extent. 

Trials  of  Larch. 

,  It  is  now  thirfy  year's  [1777]  since  I  have  cat  and  used  larch 
^for  different  purposes  :  and  as  yet  I  have  met  with  no  instance  to 
induce  me  to  depart  from  my  opinion,  that  larch  is  the  most  va- 
luable acquisition,  in  point  of  useful  timber,  that  has  ever  beeh 
introduced  into  Scotland :  and  I  speak  from  having  used  and 
cut  larch  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  years'  growth. 

The  small  larch  I  have  used  were  thinned  out  of  plantations 
for  upright  paling,  rails  and  hurdles.  Those  fit  for  sawing  were 
sawn  through  the  middle ;  the  smaller  used  round,  with  the  bark 
on.  I  have  found  young  larch  so  used  more  durable  than  oak 
copse- wood  of  twenty-four  years  growth. 

The  larger  and  older  larch  which  I  have  cut,  have  been  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes*     Boats  built  of  it  have  been  found 
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Sbundy  whien  the  ribs  made  of  oak,  forty  years  6ld»  Were  de- 
cayed. I  have  for  years  built  all  my  ferry  and  fishing-boats  ot* 
larch. 

Ill  mill- work,  and  especially  in  mill-axles  (where  oak  only 
used  formerly  to  be  employed),  larch  has  been  substituted 
[18063  with  the  best  e£Fect.  Last  winter,  in  cutting  up  an  old 
decayed  mill-wheel,  those  parts  of  the  water-cogs  which  had 
been  repaired  with  larch  [1786]  about  twenty  years  before^ 
though  black  on  the  surface,  on  the  hatchet  being  applied,  were 
found  as  sound  and  fresh  as  when  put  up. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  larch  of  fit  growth  to  bring 
that  wood  into  general  use  for  country  purposes ;  but  such  as 
has  been  cut  and  sold,  has  brought  two  shillings  per  foot»  in 
some  instances  more.  About  seven  years  ago  [1800],  I  receiv- 
ed twelve  guineas  for  a  single  larch  tree  of  fifty  years  growth* 
I  was,  at  the  same  time,  offered  twenty  pounds  for  another  larch, 
which  I  declined  cutting.  The  tree  sold,  had  eighty-nine  solid 
square  feet  of  wood ;  and  the  purchasers  cut  two,  £f  not  three 
axles  for  mills  out  of  it. 

Last  year  [1806]  I  cut  out  twenty  larch  trdes  from  a  clumps 
'  where  th^  stood  too  thick.  I  lefl  the  finest  trees  standing,  and 
received  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  twenty  trees  taken  out* 
being  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  foot.  The  largest  of  the  , 
twenty  trees  measured  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  length,  five 
feet  eleven  inches  in  girth,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
contained  ninety-four  square  feet  of  timber.  One  tree  measured 
otie  hundred  and  six  feet ;  two,  one  hundred  and  seven ;  and 
oney  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  in  length  ;  but,  being  drawn  up 
by  standing  too  close,  did  not  contain  so  much  solid  wood  as  the 
first. 

It  is  not  in  the  quality  only  of  the  wood  that  I  consider  the 
larch  a  gpreat  acquisition,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  ground,  where 
it  will  not  only  grow  luxuriantly,  but,  I  am  persuaded,  will  ar- 
rive at  a  size  fit  for  any  purpose  to  which  wood  can  be  applied. 

The  lower  range  of  the  Grampian  hills,  which  extend  to  Dun* 
keld,  are  in  altitude  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  they  are,  in  general,  barren,  and  are 
composed  of  mountain  schist,  slate,  and  iron  stone.  Up  to  the 
iiighest  tops  of  these,  larch  grows  luxuriantly,  where  the  Scotch 
fir,  formerly  considered  the  hardiest  tree  of  the  north,  cannot 
rear  its  head.  In  considerable  tracts,  where  fragments  of  shi- 
vered rocks  are  strewed  so  thick  that  vegetation  scarcely  meets 
the  eye,  the  larch  puts  out  as  strong  and  vigorous  shoots  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  valleys  below,  or  in  the  most  sheltered  situa- 
tions. 

I  have  been  employed,  for  the  last  five  years,  in  forming  a 
very  extensive  plantation  of  larch,  on  mountains  similar  to  what 
i  have  described.    The  plantation  embraces  a  tract  of  aearlj 
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eighteen  hundred  Scotch  acres,  nearly  fiflccn  hundred  of  irhicii 

I  have  already  planted  [  1 807]  mostly  with  larch  ;  placing  Scotch 

I     fir  only  in  the  wet  ^rounda  where  larch  will  not  grow,  and  mix- 

}     ing  spruce  on  the  highest  pointa  with  the  larch ;  finding,  from 

experience,  that  that  tree  is  next  in  value  to,  and  thrives  in  al- 

I     pine  situations  almost  et|ually  with,  the  larch. 

Ip  all  the  larch  which  I  have  cut,  I  have  never  met  with  one 
instance  of  decay  ;  but  I  have  seen  larch  cut  in  wet  aitaations, 
and  tilly  soil,  on  Inw  moors  some  miles  from  Dunkeld,  which 
were  decaying  ai  the  heart.  The  larch  is  ceitainly  an  alpme 
tree,  and  does  not  thrive  in  wet  situations. 
I  About  twelve  years  ago  [1795]  a  species  of  blight  appeared 

on  the  larch,  which,  in  low  situations,  destroyed  numbers.    The 
season  in  which  this  was  observed  to  any  extent,  the  frosts  were 
yerj  severe  lite  in  the  spring,  and  the  clouds  of  frost  fog,  which 
■rested  on  the  larch,  on  calm  mornings,  when  just  coming  into 
I    leaf,  produced  tlie  blight.     I  did  not  find  trees  above  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  height  affected  by  it  i  neither  did  it  appear 
I    at  all  on  the  higher  grounds,  where  a  slight  breeze  of  air  could 
I    shake  the  trees.     For  eight  or  ten  years  past,  severe  frosts  at  the 
I    end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  have  partially  brought 
I    blights,  nearly  destroying  the  flower  of  the  larch  ;  which  has 
I    prevented  my  having  been  able  to  obl-iin  larch  seed  in  the  qnan- 
'    tily  I  wished,  in  order  to  carry  my  intention  into  effect,  to  cover 
}    all  the  mountainous  tract  near  Dunfccld,  belonging  in  property 
I    to  me,  with  the  larch,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  years  from  pUntlcig,  will  be  fit  for  most  na. 
▼al  purposes. 
I        The  comparative  value  of  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  will  not  bear 
calculation.     I  sold  a  larch  [1800]  of  fifty  years  old  for  twelve 
'    guineas.     A  fir  of  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  soil,  was  worth 
,    Sfteen  shillings.     A  fall  of  snow  will  destroy  in  one  night,  and 
'    break  and  tear  down  sometimes  more  than  one  third  of  a  fir 
plantation.     This  I  have  often  experienced  at  all  ages.     High 
I    winds  also  destroy  firs  in  numbers.     The  larch  are  never  broken 
by  snow,  and  very  seldom  torn  op  by  winds,  and    then  only  in 
'    single  trees.     Scotch  firs  are  bad  and  shabby  growers,  (with  mt 
'    9t  least),  at  about  eight  hundred  feet  of  altitude.     Larch  grow 
I    lujiuHantty  some  hundred  feet  highc-r. 

The  late  Duke  of  Aiholl,  my  father,  was  the  first  who  form, 
ed  plantations  around  Dunkeld  or  Blair  [176.5]  to  any  extent. 
He  only  began  forty-two  years  ago.  The  quantity  of  old  larch 
I  conld  at  present  [IfOT]  spare,  therefore,  cannot  he  consider- 
able ;  but  should  the  Board,  from  any  thing  I  have  said  of  its 
durability  in  boats,  &c.  be  inclined  to  make  trials  for  naval  par* 
poses,  1  could  perhaps  fumisli  for  t/tat  purpose  forty  or  fifty  tons. 
Or,  I  should  be  extremely  ready  and  happy  to  carry  into  effect 
tsperiments,  if  the  Board  should  think  fit  to  direct  the  makiog 
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of  any,  to  prove  the  strength,  weight,  durability,  tftc.  Sec.  of 
larch'tioaod. 

I  would  not,  Gentlemen,  have  troubled  you  with  the  forego- 
ing detail,  but  from  a  thorough  conviction,  that  larch  timber 
may  be  used,  in  many  instances,  as  a  substitute  for  oak  ; 

That  this  substitute  may  be  had  of  a  prime  quality  in  sixty  or 
seventy  years  from  the  period  of  planting  ; 

And,  lastly,  that  this  substitute  may  be  the  produce  of  other- 
wise barren  and  unprofitable  mountains ;  whereas  oak  timber 
will  always  be  found  to  thrive  best  in  lands  either  taken  from^ 
•r  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes^  and  more  particularly 
to  the  growth  of  wheat. 


.  Chap.  X.    App.  No.  10. 
On  Tanning  with  the  Bark  of  Larch. 

By  Thomas  Whits  Esq. 

StMf  '  Turf  Coffee  House^  Edinburgh^ 

Feb.  18.  1812. 

From  the  great  pleasure  that  I  know  you  always  take  in 
communicating  and  extending  useful  knowledge  and  improve- 
inenty  and  from  the  honourable  and  important  situation  you  hold, 
as  President  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  trouble  you  with 
this  letter,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  the  means  of  afford- 
ing great  benefit  to  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  considerable 
emolument  to  those  in  possession  of  woods,  from  a  discovery 
that  I  have  made  of  converting  to  profit,  what  was  formerijr 
tibrown  away  as  good  for  nothing. 

Some  years  ago,  after  my  late  fadier*s  plantations  at  Wootf 
lands,  near  Durham,  had  made  considerable  progress  (for  wnicA 
he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  London  nine  gold,  and  two  silver  medals),  he,  a* 
mongst  other  projects,  thought,  that  the  bark  of  the  larch-tree 
might  be  useful  in  taiming  leather ;  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  the  experiment,  by  some  person  who,  I  suppose,  classed 
this  tree  with  the  fir-tribe  instead  of  the  cedar.  However,  in 
June  last,  whilst  some  workmen  were  taking  off  the  bark  from  a 
number  of  larch-trees  intended  for  building,  they  found  the  nails 
of  their  fingers  stained,  which  induced  me  to  try  whether  it 
would  tan  leather  or  not,  a  purpose  I  was  very  soon  satisfied  it 
would  answer  most  effectually.  I  then  procured  two  calf  skinsy 
of  equal  price,  weight  and  substance,  and  immersed  one  in  an 
infusion  of  oak-bark,  of  amazing  fine  quality,  such  as  can  rarely 
l>e  purchased^  and  the  other  in  the  same  proportion  of  larch* 
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bark,  from  a  very  small  tree,  each  skin  remaining  exactly  the 
same  time  in  its  respective  ta.n-pit ;  and,  during  the  operation,  I 
•repeatedly  weighed  3  measure  of  larch-liquor  against  the  oak, 
sad  ahvays  found  the  former  to  preponderate  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  skin  tanned  with  larch  felt  thicker  in  the 
hand,  and  heavier,  and  was  also  finer  in  the  grain,  and  of  a 
lighter  colour. 

I  sent  these  two  skins  to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  :n 
August  last,  and  put  as  many  hides,  equally  divided,  into  each 
lOf  the  two  tan-pits  as  nearly  exhausted  tlieir  strength  [  at  the  «• 
juration  of  which  lime,  the  larch  liquid  appeared  to  have  th« 
Buperiority  both  in  astringency  and  weight. 

I  have  been  since  employed  in  tanning  bides  of  cows  and  hor* 
MS  with  larch-b^rk,  which,  of  course,  require  much  longer  time 
^an  calf-skins,  but  promise  just  as  fair  to  arrive  at  perfection.  T 
jiave  tried  also  equitl  quantities  of  larch  and  oak-barks,  mashed 
ia  hoc  water,  and  applied  when  cold  to  the  skins,  and  with  the 

'  (ame  effect  as  in  the  former  case.  I  also  compared  birch  with 
the  larch  ;  but  was  soon  convinced  that  the  former,  from  its 

,  slowness  in  tanning,  and  apparently  exhausted  state,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  certain  length,  was  very  inferior  ;  and  yet  it  is  sold  in 
j^y  neighbourhood  for  half  the  price  of  oak.  What,  then,  I  ask, 
■roust  be  the  value  of  larch  ! 

'    .  Although  I  am  happy  to  think.  Sir,  that  the  discovery,  from 

Kj(he  immense  plantations  in  this  country,  will,  in  some  measure, 

,  jnake  the  importation  of  bark  unnecessary,  I  feel  an  additional 
pleasure  in  the  certainty  of  its  answering  other  very  impfortaot 
purposes,  viz.  of  promoting  planting,  and  inducing  gentlemen 
(o  thin  their  woods,  which,  in  my  professional  excursions  of  laf- 
iog  out  grounds,  and  planting  by  contr^icl,  1  have  often  most 
fttenuou sly  recommended,  but  without  prevailing  upon  some  to 
do  so,  from  the  difficulty  of  selling  the  weedings,  which  eipense 
vill  be  much  more  than  repaid  by  tlie  price  of  the  bark,  should 
ihe  body  of  the  tree  even  be  suffered  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  oak  bark  can  only  be  taken  from 

I  (he  tree  during  about  two  months  in  the  year;  whereas  larch 
can  be  collected  from  about  March  to  the  end  of  August,  and 

'■    At  infinitely  a  cheaper  rate,  as  a  whole  tree,  whatever  length  it 

'  jnay  be,  can  be  stripped  from  one  end  to  the  other  entire  with 
the  greatest  ease, 

^  Since  leaving  Woodlands,  I  have  received  a  most  favourable 
report  from  a  tanner,  who  has  converted  the  leather  into  shoei, 
of  which  he  speaks  very  highly,  as  well  as  of  its  superiority  for 

~  jgloves,  saddles,  &c.  lie  adds  also,  tliaC,  in  bis  opinion,  it  is  not 
only  equal  to  oatbark,  but  even  better,  on  account  of  its  tan- 
ning quicker. 

I  beg  leave  to  return  the  leather,  which  I  have  shown  to-day 
W  Dr  tlope,  who  was  so  good  as  to  speak  favourably  of  it.    I 
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have  also  inquired  of  Patterson  the  saddler,  about  buff  leather, 
who  manufactures  it ;  and  he  says  no  bark  is  used  in  the  process, 
but  only  oil. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  White, 
lit.  Hon*  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Sfc^ 

Memoranduin.r^ln  another  communication  from  Mr  White, 
dated  June  26th  1812,  he  states,  that  **  on  passing  through 
Hexham,  he  was  happy  to  see  shoes  made  from  leather  tanned 
with  the  larch-bark ;  and  was  told,  that  the  glovers  were  so 
well  convinced  of  its  excellency,  that  they  declared  they  would 
use  nothing  else,  if  they  could  get  a  sufficient  supply. "  In  ad- 
<Ution  to  which  pleasing  intelligence,  he  has  had  an  order  fojr 
much  more  larch  bark  annually  than  he  can  supply,  for  making 
leather  of  a  light  colour  for  book  binding,  &c. 

The  experiments  made  by  Mr  White  induce  him  to  believe, 
that  larch-bark  is  not  only  equal  to  oak  in  every  particular,  btit 
superior  in  regard  to  the  articles  above  mentioned,  and  for  many 
other  purposes. 

At  Hexham,  also,  they  have  been  successfully  using  the  bi^rl; 
g(  the  Scotch  fir  for  ^nning  purposes^ 


^■^^ 
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COMMUKICATION  ON  THE  BEST  MoDE'oF   PLANTING  TrEES^ 
AND  OTHER  INTERESTING  SUBJECTS. 

By  A.  P.  Hove,  Esq.  a  Native  of,  Poland :    Addressed  to  the  Right  Hon, 
Sir  John  SzNCLAia,  Bart  Prosident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sir,  Rathbone-placey  9ihJuney  1812. 

I  hAve  the  honour  to  return  you  herewith  the  paper  ()n 
woods  and  plantations,  that  you  had  the  l^indness  to  forward  to 
me  for  my  perusal  and  remarks. 

The  author  appears  to  me  to  have  discussed  the  subject  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  leave  but  few  opportunities  for  making  any  use- 
ful remarks  ;  my  opinion,  however,  is  decidedly  against  the  plant- 
ing  of  forests,  and  cannot  express  in  terms  too  strong  the  prefer- 
ence that  should  be  given  to  the  propagation  of  the  various  sorta 
9f  timber- trees,  by  solving  the  see^s  of  them,  where  they  are  iu'^^ 
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tended  to  matare,  in  the  soil  most  congenial,  and  iq  situationi 
the  most  favourable  to  every  species.  It  is  on  this  liead  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  digging  a  large  extent  of  land  for  the  recejv 
tion  of  the  trees,  and  Uie  subsequent  labour  in  planting  them,  is 
attended  with  much  expense  (a  circumstance  of  itself  not  un- 
worthy of  consideration),  and  the  trees  so  planted,  never  grow 
with  that  freedom  and  luxuriance  as  those  raised  from  seed  oq 
the  spot.  These  observations  particularly  apply  to  the  oak,  birch, 
and  all  the  pine  tribe,  more  especially  when  the  plantations  of 
them  are  formed  in  exposed  situations ;  because^  as  the  stem  and 
'head  of  a  seedling  plant  increase  only  in  proportion  to  the  nou- 
tishment  it  receives  through,  and  the  support  imparted  to  it 
fftm  its  root,  it  is  better  enabled  to  sustain  the  violence  of  the 
wind  (which  "by  fotcibly  agitating  it,  impedes  its  growth)  than 
the  tree  newly  planted,  which  by  being  deprived  of  a  ^reat  pro- 
portion of  its^ roots,  has,  consequently,  lost  much  of  its  natural 
power  of  affording  to  the  plants  that  nutriment,  so  necessary  to 
its  external  and  immediate  protection. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  I  have  noticed  in  Poland  a 
plantation  formed  partly  from  seeds,  and  partly  from  plants,  sown 
and  planted  at  the  same  time  ;  and  although  every  possible  care 
and  attention  were  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  young  trees  from 
the  adjacent  forests,  and  also  in  the  planting  of  them,  yet  in  the 
period  of  seven  years  the  seedling  plants  by  far  exceeded  those 
that  were  removed,  both  in  size  and  luxuriance*  Tlie  same  rea- 
sons do  not,  however,  operate  so  forcibly  against  the  planting  of 
ash ;  this  tree  being  provided  by  nature  with  numerous  fibrous 
roots,  it  consequently  suffers  but  little  in  its  removal. 

In  Poland  there  are  three  sorts  of  oaks  (the  quercus)  ;  robur, 
or  the  common  ;  the  cerris  ;  and  another  sort,  with  which  I  have 
not  met  any  where  else  in  my  travels  in  Europe,  except  on  the 
river  Bug :  this  is  the  sort  which  supplies  the  English  navy  with 
their  crown  planks.  This  tree  has  hardly  any  collateral  branch- 
es in  its  infant  state,  which  is  so  common  to  all  the  other  known 
sorts.  After  having  raised  itself  from  the  acorn  to  the  height  of 
seven  feet,  it  assumes  a  diagonal  /orm,  or  position,  and  the  tops 
of  such  trees  in  the  plantations  are  quite  entangled  with  each 
other :  but  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  they 
acquire  a  height  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet,  begin  to  form 
a  crown,  gradually  erect  themselves,  and  become  majestic  and 
stately  trees.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  much  narrower,  long- 
er, and  more  deeply  cut  in  than  the  robur  ;  the  bark  is  perfect* 
ly  smooth,  and  the  acorn  long  and  pointed.  On  my  leaving  the 
district  of  Belsk,  where  they  grew,  Sve  years  ago,  but  few  of 
these  trees  remained  ;  as  the  Jews,  who  are  the  renters  and  fellers 
of  timber,  had  cut  them  down  indiscriminately,  with  a  view  to  im- 
inediatiD  profit.  These  rich  and  immense  forests,  which  skirted 
the  river  Bug,  and  wherein  I  botanized  sixteen  years  ago,  are 
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now  no  more,  there  remaining  only  a  few  trees  very  thinly  scat- 
tered, which  owe  their  existence  to  the  circumstance  only  of 
their  being  in  situations  far  distant  from  the  river.  I  procured 
a  considerable  quantity  qf  the  acorns  on  my  leaving  Poland,  with 
the  view  of  enriching  this  country ;  but  having  sent  my  coUec-^ 
tfons  via  Dantzig,  where  the  French  arrived  shortly  after,  I  am, 
at  this  moment,  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
disposed  oC  Two  hundred  bushels  of  acorns  of  this  valuable 
s|>ecies,  would  certainly  be  a  great  acquisition,  if  not  a  real  source 
pf  Tiches,  to  this  country;  they  would  answer  for  hedge-planting 
perfectly  well.  ' 

The  Swirk  is  another  tree  that  would  be  of  great  value  to  this 
jBountry ;  it  is  a  species  of  fir,  that  is  peculiar  to  the  mountains 
of  Pc^tia,  or  mountains  of  Penitence,  where  Ovid  was  exiled. 
The  height  and  bulk  of  this  tree  is  incredible  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
nice  in  regard  to  soil,  as  it  grows  in  the  most  rocky  and  incle« 
ment  situations  on  these  mountains.  The  white  ash  of  the  Pala* 
tinate  of  Belsk,  and  a  sort  of  maple,  are  trees  that  would  also 
be  of  great  value  in  England ;  they  both  grew  to  an  immense 
height.  The  Polish  king,  John  Sobiesky,  was  so  struck  with 
the  size  and  beauty  of  these  trees,  that  he  built  himself  a  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forests  where  they  grew,  aiid 
formed  a  large  town,  which  is  still  in  existence,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Jaworow  ;  Jawor  denoting,  in  the  Polish  language, 
this  species  of  acer.  The  black  birch,  in  the  same  Palatinate, 
in  the  circle  of  Mosciska,  *  is  a  new  and  unknown  species :  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  more  solid  than  in  any  other  of  this  genus, 
on  which  account  the  wheelwrights  and  nuJlwrights  give  it  the 
preference.  The  quality  of  this  wood  is  in  such  repute,  that  it 
is  sent  to  Warsaw,  and  all  over  Prussia,  for  their  use.  I  have 
been  thus  particular  in  stating  to  you  the  places  where  the  above 
valuable  trees  grow,  deeming  it  not  improbable,  that  through 
your  influence,  and  under  your  patronage,  a  proper  person  may, 
at  some  period  not  far  distant,  be  sent  abroad  by  government  to 
obtain  seed  of  them. '  Should  such  a  mission  take  place,  I  sliall 
be  happy  to  communicate  such  information,  with  regard  to  the 
method  that  should  be  pursued,  as  I  am  possessed  of,  and  give 
such  ^rther  details  on  the  subject  as  will  tend  to  facilitate  the 
object  in  view.  The  greatest  precaution  will  be  necessary,  as 
the  government  of  Gallitia  is  jealous  in  the  extreme  in  the  ad- 
mission of  any  stranger  into  that  district,  having  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pass  that  leads  to  the  Pokutian  mountains,  saline  work^:, 
which  no  stranger  whatever  is  allowed  to  visit.  The  jealousy  is 
so  great,  that  I  have  witnessed  gentlemens'  stewai'ds,  who  were 
possessed  of  the  least  education,  sent  back  to  their  employers, 

*  An  estate  belonging  to  Ck>unt  Palatine  de  Cetner, 
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from  their  estates,  and  illiterate  people  were,  by  obligatioo,  scot 
in  return  to  supply  their  places.  This  is  the  true  resEon  why 
the  Poles  know  so  Htlle  of  their  own  country  j  even  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  who  has  possessed  that  territory  for  nearly  forty  years, 
is  hot  h'ttle  acquainted  with  the  real  produce  of  these  mountains. 
The  following  observations  that  I  made  some  years  ago  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope)  and  also  io  the  vicinity  of  Dantzig,  may 
be  perhaps  usefully  applied  to  such  plantations  zs  may  be  in  si- 
tuations exposed  to  powerful  winds,  tliereby  impeding  the  growth 
of  (he  trees.  In  the  Qiiada  monsoon  at  the  Cape,  and  in  some 
months  of  the  year  at  Dantzig,  the  growth  of  trees  is  very  rouch 
checked  by  the  powerful  winds  ;  they  lean  always  in  the  direction 
to  which  the  wind  points,  and  their  tops  have  die  appearance  of 
being  clipped  with  shears.  This  circumstance  has  induced  me 
to  remark,  that  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  suflered 
much  less  than  tliose  that  opposed  or  crossed  its  course  ;  1  al- 
ways, therefore,  recommended  my  friends  abroad  to  plant  their 
fruit  trees  in  a  direct  line,  and  witli  the  course  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  by  which  means  its  pressure  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
broken  when  they  grew  up,  having  a  more  free  and  unobstruct- 
ed passage.  The  meihod  that  appears  the  most  preferable,  is  to 
plant  the  trees  in  the  form  'of  a  triangle,  sixteen  feet  asunder, 
always  in  a  line,  leaving  an  intermediate  space,  or  ally,  of  thirty 
feet  between  the  rows,  which  may  either  be  cultivated  with 
grain,  or  left  for  pasture,  as  the  soil  and  situation  of  the  ground 
trill  admit,  or  the  discretion  of  the  proprietor  may  direct. 

Plantation  of  Fruit  Trees  in  a  Triangle, 


Grass,  or  Com. 


Plantation  sf  Forest  Trees. 


Honey,  another  agricultural  production,  respecting  which  yoa 
are  anxious  to  procure  information,  is  in  Poland  divided  into 
three  classes,  namely  Lipiec,  LeBzny,  Stepowey  prasznymird. 
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Lipiec  is  gathered  by  the  bees  from  the  lime-tree  alone*  and  it 
considered  on  die  continent  most  \raluable,  not  only  for  the  su* 
periority  of  its  flavour,  but  also  for  the  esdmation  in  which  it  is 
heldy  as  an  arcanum,  in  pulmonary  complaints,  containing  very, 
little  wax,  and  being  consequently  less  heating  in  its  nature ;  it 
is  as  white  as  milk,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  lime  fo« 
rests,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  to¥ni  of  Kowno,  in  Lithua- 
nia.  The  great  demand  for  this  honey  occasions  it  to  bear  a  high 
price,  in  so  much  that  I  have  known  a  small  barrel,  containing 
hardly  one  pound  weight,  sell  for  two  ducats  on  the  spot.  This 
species  of  the  lime-tree  is  peculiar  to  the  province  of  Lithuania  5 
it  is  quite  different  from  all  the  rest  of  the  genus  Tilia  that  I  mec 
with  in  my  researches  in  Poland,  and  is  called  Kamienna  JLipa^ 
or  stone-lime.  It  iff  a  stately  tree,  and  grows  in  the  ^hape  of  a 
pyramid ;  the  leaves  are  very  small,  and  the  twigs  uncommonly^ 
slender ;  it  flowers  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  ;  the  flowers 
are  very  minute,  but  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  species* 
In  the  Polish  language,  the  month  of  June,  which  is  called  Li* 
piec,  derives  its  name  from  the  flowering  of  this  tree,  as  the 
month  of  July  derives  its  name  from  the  Cocus  Polonicus,  called 
by  the  Poles  Czerwiee,  in  which  month  the  ova  are  gathered. 
Tlie  inhabitants  have  no  regular  bee^hives  about  Kowno ;  every 
peasant  who  is  desirous  of  rearing  bees,  goes  into  th^  forest  and 
district  belonging  to  his  master,  without  even  his  leave,  makes 
a  longitudinal  hollow  aperture  or  apertures  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  in  the  collateral  branches,  about  three  feet  in  length,  one 
foot  broad,  and  about  a  foot  deep,  where  he  deposits  his  bees^ 
leaves  them  some  food,  but  pays  very  little  further  attention  to 
them,  until  late  in  the  autumn ;  when,  after  cutting  out  some 
of  their  honey,  and  leaving  some  for  their  maintenance,  he  se« 
cures  the  aperture  properly  with  clay  and  straw  against  the  frost 
^d  inclemency  of  the  approaching  season  ;  these  tenements,  (if 
they  may  be  so  called),  with  their  inhabitants,  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  are  then  become  his  indisputable  property  s  he 
may  sell  them,  transfer  them  ;  in  short,  he  may  do  whatever  he 
pleases  with  them  ;  and  never  is  it  heard  that  any  depredation  is 
committed  on  them,  (the  bear  excepted).  In  Poland  the  law« 
are  particularly  severe  against  robbers  or  destroyers  of  tl^s  pro* 
perty,  punishing  the  offender,  when  detected,  by  cutting  out  the 
navel,  and  drawing  out  his  intestines  round  and  round  the  very 
tree  which  he  has  robbed.  Such  thefts  have  happened,  but  no^ 
in  my  memory. 

The  following  spring,  the  propiietor  goes  again  to  the  forest, 
examines  the  bees,  and  ascertains  whether  there  is  sufficient  food 
left,  till  they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  ;  should  there  not 
be  a  sufficient  quantity,  he  deposits  with  them  as  much  as  he 
judges  necessary  till  the  spring-blossom  appears.     If  he  observes 
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lliat  his  stock  has  not  decreased  by  niflrtality,  he  makes  moro  of 
these  apertures  in  the  collateral  branches,  or  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  that  in  ease  the  bees  should  swarm  in  his  absence,  they  raajr 
have  a  ready  asylum.  In  the  autumn  he  visits  them  again, 
carries  the  June  and  July  work  away  with  him,  which  is  the 
Lipiec,  and  leaves  only  that  part  for  their  food  which  was  ga- 
thered by  them  before,  and  after  the  flnwering  of  the  lime-tree. 
1  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  if  this  species  of  the  lime-tree 
were  hitrodueed,  and  attention  paid  to  ihem,  that  honey  equal- 
ly ei:ceUent  and  v,tluab1e  might  be  produced  in  this  country. 
The  mead  made  from  this  honey  is  excellent :  it  is  sold  at  Kow- 
no,  Grodno,  and  Vilna,  at  die  rate  of  eight  pounds  sterling  the 
dozen. 

The  next  class  of  horey,  which  is  inferior  in  a  gre^t  degree  to 
the  Lipiec,  being  only  for  the  common  mead,  is  that  of  the  pice 
forests;  the  inhabitants  of  which  make  apertures  in  the  pine- 
trees  similar  to  those  near  Kowno,  and  pay  the  name  attention, 
in  regard  to  the  security  nf  the  bees,  and  ijieir  maintenance.  The 
wax  is  also  much  inferior  in  quality  ;  it  requires  more  trouble  in 
the  bleaching,  and  is  only  made  use  of  in  the  churches. 

The  third  class  of  honey  is  the  Slepowey,  or  the  honey  from 
the  plains  where  [here  is  an  abundance  of  perernial  plants,  and 
hardly  any  wood.  The  province  of  Ukraine  produces  the  very 
best,  and  also  the  very  Ijest  wax.  In  that  province  the  peasants 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  economy,  as  it  is  the 
only  resource  they  have  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  ta«s  levied 
in  Russia  ;  and  they  consider  the  produce  of  bees  equal  to  ready 
money ;  wheat,  and  other  species  of  corn,  being  so  very  fluctuat- 
ing in  price,  some  yeais  it  being  of  so  little  value,  that  it  i*  not 
worth  the  peasant's  trouble  to  gather  it  in :  this  has  happened 
in  the  Ukraine  four  times  in  twelve  years;  but  honey  and  wax 
having  always  a  great  demand  all  over  Europe,  and  even  Turkey, 
some  of  the  peasants  have  from  four  to  five  hundred  Ule,  or  logs 
of  wood  in  Uieir  bee-gardens,  which  are  called  Pasieka,  or  bee- 
hives ;  these  logs  are  about  sis  feet  high,  commonly  of  birch 
wood  (the  bees  prefer  the  birch  to  any  other  wood)  hollowed 
out  in  the  middle  for  about  five  feet ;  several  lamina  of  thin 
hoards  are  nailed  before  the  aperture,  and  but  a  small  hole  left 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  them  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees.  At 
the  bees  are  often  capricious  at  the  beginning  of  their  work,  fre. 
quently  commencing  it  at  the  front  rather  than  the  back,  die 
peasants  cover  the  aperture  with  a  number  of  these  thin  boards, 
instead  of  one  entire  board,  for  fear  of  disturbing  them,  should 
they  have  begun  their  work  at  the  front.  It  may  appear  entra- 
ordinary,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  some  favourable  sea- 
sons, this  aperture  of  five  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  wide,  is  full 
before  August ;  and  the  peasants  are  obliged  to  take  tlie  produce 
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long  before  the  usual  time,  with  the  view  of  giving  room  to  the 
bees  to  continue  their  work,  so  favourable  is  the  harvest  some 
summers. 

The  bee-gardens  are  chosen  in  the  plains  where  the  perennial 
plants  are  most  abundant,  that  the  bee  may  have  but  little  way 
to  carry  home  the  produce  of  her  labour  ;  they  are  of  a  circular 
form,  about  150  yards  in  diameter,  enclosed  with  a  fence  of 
reeds,  or  brush-wood,  and  a  thatching  over  them  of  about  five 
feet  for  protection,  and  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow :  this  is 
supported  by  poles  from  the  inside,  and  a  bank  of  earth  is  also 
thrown  up,  to  keep  out  the  snow  from  penetrating  in  the  winter. 
In  the  middle  a  few  fruit-trees  are  planted  to  break  the  wind,  as 
also  hawthorns,  and  other  underwood,  round  the  enclosure,  with 
the  same  view.  The  hives  are  planted  under  cover,  in  the  in- 
side,  round  the  fence ;  and  in  the  winter  they  are  well  secured 
with  straw  from  the  frost.  The  plants  for  which  the  bees  have 
a  preference,  are  the  Thymus  serpyllum,  Hyssopus  officinalis^ 
Cerinthe  maculata,  and  the  PoUygonum  fagopyrum« 

The  process  of  brewing  mead  in  Poland  is  very  simple :  the 
proportion  is  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  honey,  and  50  lib.  of 
mild  hops  to  160  gallons,  which  is  called  a  Waar,  or  a  brewing* 
When  the  water  is  boiling,  both  the  honey  and  hops  are  dirown 
into  it,  and  it  is  kept  stirring  until  it  becomes  milk  warm ;  it  is 
then  put  into  a  large  cask,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  few 
days  ;  it  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  cask,  wherein  there  has 
been  aqua-vita  or  whisky,  bunged  quite  close,  and  afterwards 
taken  to  the  cellar,  which  in  this  country  are  excellent  and  cool. 
This  mead  becomes  good  in  three  years  time ;  and  by  keepings 
it  improves  like  many  sorts  of  wine.  The  mead  for  immediate 
drink  is  made  from  malt,  hops,  and  honey,  in  the  same  propor* 
tion,  and  undergoes  a  similar  process.  In  Hungary  it  is  usual  to 
put  ginger  in  mead.  There  are  other  sorts  of  mead  in  Poland, 
as  Wisniak,  Dereniak,  Maliniak  ;  they  are  made  of  honey,  wild 
cherries,  berries  of  the  Cornus  mascula,  and  raspberries ;  they 
all  undergo  the  same  process,  and  are  most  excellent  and  whole- 
some after  a  few  years  keeping.  I  never  saw  a  gouty  man  in 
those  provinces  where  mead  is  in  common  use.  The  Lipiec  is 
made  in  the  same  way ;  but  it  contains  the  honey  and  pure  wa- 
ter only.  The  honey  gathered  by  the  bees  from  the  Azalea 
pontica,  at  Oczakow,  and  in  Potesia  in  Poland,  is  of  an  intoxicat- 
ing  nature ;  it  produces  nausea,  and  is  used  only  for  medical 
purposes,  chiefly  in  rheumatism,  scrophula,  and  eruption  of  the 
skin,  in  which  complaints  it  has  been  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  a  disease  among  the  hogs  called  Wengry  (a  sort  of 
plague  among  these  animals),  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  buds 
of  this  plant  is  given,  with  the  greatest  effect,  and  produces  al- 
most instantaneous  relief.     This  disease  attacks  the  hogs  with  a 
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swelling  of  tlieir  throat,  and  terminates  in  large  hard  knot;,  not 
vnlike  the  plague,  on  which  the  decoction  acts  as  a  digestive, 
abates  the  fever  directly  in  the  first  stage,  and  suppurates  the 
knots*  It  is  used  in  Turkey,  I  understand,  with  the  same  view 
(the  plague).  Toumefort  makes  mention,  in  his  travels^  of  this 
boney. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


EXD  OF  VOL.  I. 


D.  Willison,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 
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